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THE BROADWAY. 


BEATRICE BOVILLE. 
BY OUIDA. 
4. 


To compass her with sweet observances, 
To dress her beautifully, and keep her true. 


HAT, according to Mr. Tennyson’s published opinion, is the devoir of that } 
T deeply-to-be-pitied individual, a married man. Possibly in the times of 
which the Idylls treat, Launcelot and Guenevere might have been the sole + 
“‘ respondents” in the land, and woad, being the chief ingredient in the toilette, i‘ 
dress, mightn’t come quite so expensive. But nowadays, “sweet observances,” = 
. rendered, I presume, by gifts from Hunt and Roskell’s, and boxes in the Grand 
Tier, tell on a cheque-book so severely ; ‘‘ keeping her true” is such an exceed- 
ingly problematical performance, to judge by the Queen’s Proctor’s breathless 
work ; and “ dressing her beautifully” comes so awfully expensive, with crinoline 
and cashmeres, pink pearls, and old point, and the beau sexe’s scornful repudiation 
not alone of a faded silk, like poor Enid’s, but of the handsomest dress going, if 


E | it’s damned by being “seen twice,” that I have ever vowed that I will never 
s marry, and with Heaven’s help will keep the vow better than I might most 
; By probably keep the matrimonial ones if I took them. we 

a Yet if ever I saw a woman for whom I could have fancied a man’s committing 


a | that semi-suicidal act, that woman was Beatrice Boville. Not for her beauty, 7 
» for, except one of the loveliest figures and a pair of the most glorious eyes, she 2 
a she did not claim much; not for her money, for she had none; not for her birth, f 
q for on one side that was something obscure; but for herself: and had I ever 1 
g tried the herculean task of dressing anybody beautifully and keeping anybody 
true, it should have been she, but for the fact that when I knew her first she was :- 
engaged to my cousin Earlscourt. We had none of us ever dreamt he would | 

marry, for he had been sworn to political life so long, given over so utterly to the : 
battle-ground of St. Stephen’s and the intrigues of Downing-street, that the ladies He 
of our house were sorely wrathful when they heard that he had at last fallen in 
love with and proposed to Beatrice Boville, who, though she was Lady Mechlin’s 
niece, was, in a social sense, almost nobody ; the more wrathful as they had no help 
for themselves, and were obliged to be contented with distinguishing her with 
refreshing appellations of a “very clever schemer,” and similar epithets to which 
_ their sex is driven for consolation under such trying circumstances. It’s a certain 
at amount of relief to ws to call a man who has cut us down in any field ‘‘a stupid 
5 owl ; very little in him !” but it is mild gratification to that enjoyed by ladies when 
they retaliate for injury done them by that delightful sentence, “no doubt a most 
artful person!” You see it conveys so much, and proves three things in one— 
their own artlessness, their enemy’s worthlessness, and their victim’s folly. — 

with Earlscourt at the time of his “‘ singularly unwise step,” as they-phrased it, 
knew that he had not been trapped in any way, and that he was loved irre— 
spective of his social rank; but where was the good of telling that to deeply- 
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2 BEATRICE BOVILLE. 


injured and, perforce, silenced ladies? ‘‘ They know better”; and when a womar 
says that, always bow toher superior judgment, my good fellow, even when she 
knows better than you what you did with yourself last evening, and informs you 
positively you were at that odious opera supper, though, to the best of your belief, 
you never stirred from the club card-room. 

~ In opposition to the rest of the family, J thought (and you must know that I 
hardly think marriage so enjoyable an institution as some writers do, but perhaps 
a little like a pipe of opium, of which the dreams are better than the awakening) 
—lI thought that he could hardly have done better, as far as his own happiness. 
went, as I saw her standing by him one evening in the window of a room at 
Lemongenseidlitz ;—a brilliant, fascinating woman already, though then but two- 
and-twenty ; noble-hearted, frank, impetuous, with something in the turn of her 
head, and the proud glance of her eye that told you you might trust her; that 
she was of the stuff to keep her word, even to her own hindrance ; that neither 
would she tell a lie nor brook one imputed to her; that she might err on the 
side of pride, on the side of meanness never; that she might have plenty of fail- 
ings, but not anything petty, low, or ungenerous among them. The evening sun 
fell on them as they stood, touching to gold her chestnut hair, which Earlscourt 
was caressing with his hand as he talked to her. They seemed well suited, and 
yet his fault was pride—an unassailable, unyielding pride; hers was pride too, 
pride in her own truth and honour, which would send you to the deuce if you 
ever presumed to doubt either; and I wondered idly as I looked at them whether 
those two prides would ever come in conflict, and if so, whether either of them 
would give in in such a case ; whether there would be submission on one side, or 
on both, or on neither? Such metaphysical and romantic calculations are not often 
my line; but, as they stood together there, the sun faded off, and a cold, stormy 
wind blew up in its stead, which perhaps metaphorically suggested the problem 
tome. As one goes through life one gets on to so many sunny, balmy, cloudless, 
days, and so often before the night is down gets wetted to the skin by a drench- 
ing shower, that one contracts an unconifortable habit when the sun does shine, 
of looking out for squalls—a fear that, sans doute, considerably damps the pleasures 
of the noon, but the fear is natural, isn’t it, more’s the pity, when one has been 
often caught ? 


I chanced to ask her that night what made her care for Earlscourt, who had © 


never been accounted over gentle to women, or very attractive to them, and who, 
as far as years went, was old enough to have been her father. She turned her 
ee flashing eyes, half laughingly, half haughtily on me, the colour brighter 
in her — 

“I should have thought you would rather have asked how could I, or any 
other woman whom he stoops to notice, fail to care for him? There are few 
hearts and intellects so noble ; he is as superior to you ball-room loungers, you 
butterfly flutterers, as the stars to that chandelier.” 

« Bien obligé!” laughed I. “But that is just what I meant. Most ladies 
are afraid of him; you never were?” 

She laughed contemptuously. ; 

* Afraid! You do not know much of me. It was his keen, trenchant, con— 
temptuous temper that first drew me to him, when I heard his speech on the 
Austrian question. Do you remembet how the Lords listened to him so quietly 
that you could have heard a feather fall? I like that silence of theirs when they 


hear what they admire better than I do the cheers of the other House. Afraid of 


him? What a ludicrous idea! Do you suppose I should be afraid of any one? 
It is only those who are conceited, or cowardly, who are timid. If you have 
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nothing to assume, or to conceal, what cause have you to fear? I love, honour, 
reverence, Lord Earlscourt, God knows; but fear him—never !” 

“ Not even his anger, if you ever incurred it?” I asked her, amused with her 
haughty indignation. 

Omnidy abe Did I merit it, I would come to him frankly, and ask his 
pardon, and he would give it; if I did not deserve it, he would be the one to . 

She looked far more attractive than many a handsomer woman, and i 
more noble than a more tractable one. She was admirably fitted for her 
affianced lord if he trusted and understood her ; but it was just possible he might 
some day méstrust and misunderstand her, and then there might be the devil to pay! 

We were all staying at a charming little Bad, in a charming little Duchy—of 
Gerolstein, if you like so to call it. My cousin had met his future wife there 
about a month earlier, had fallen in love, and was about to marry with all the 
precipitancy of a passion which is the Eumenides of men who have long believed 
themselves proof aguinst every form of amatory weakness. Beatrice was an 
enchanting woman ; of that there was no doubt; but that she was avery bad 
alliance for a man of position and eminence, there was also, unluckily, as litile. 
Her only living relative was an old woman called Lady Mechlin, the widow of a , 
City Knight, terribly fond of rouge, jewels, and gambling. The father of Beatrice 
had been a great scamp, who had killed his poor wife with neglect and brutality, 
had spent all the little fortune she had brought him, and for the last seven years had 
not been heard of, and was supposed to have died as disreputably as he had seen 
fit to live. Beatrice herself had been brought up and maintained by her old aunt, 
and how in such an atmosphere she had acquired the ease, the elegance, the wit, 
and the perfect breeding which distinguished her was to me a continual mystery. 


been a grandson of one of the most courtly and penniless of Irish peers—Lord 
and his impudence. 

Now, a woman with these antecedents was a very unfit partner for the life of 
my cousin Earlscourt—a statesman, a nobleman, and one of the a 
gravest, and least indulgent of all living beings. And yet—~having fallen in love 
eee resolved to make her his wife, and that, also, before we should 

e Teutonic paradise amongst the pines. 

We all of us enjoyed that six weeks in the toy Duchy. Lady Meehlin lost to 
her heart’s content at roulette, and was as co t over her losses as any old 
dowager could be. Beatrice Boville shone best, as nice natures ever do, in a 
sunny atmosphere ; and if she had any faults of impatient temper or pride, there 
was nothing to call them forth. Earlscourt, eold politician though he'd been, 
gave himself up entirely to the warmer, brighter existence, which he found in his 
new passion; and I, not being in love with anybody, made the pleasantest — 
love possible wherever I liked. We all of us found a couleur de rose 
tint in the air of Lemongenseidlitz, and I'd quite forgotten my presentiment, 
when, one night at the Kursaal, a cloud nd@®bigger than a man’s hand came up on: 
their sunny horizon, and put me in mind of it. 

_ Earlseourt came into the ball-room rather late; he had been talking with some 
_ French ministers on some international project which he was anxious to effect, and 
he asked Lady Mechlin where Beatrice was. : 

‘She was with me a moment ago; she is waltzing, I dare say,” said the old 
lady, whose soul was hankering after the ivory ball. *) 
“Very likely,” he answered, as he looked among the dancers for her.’ He 


_ Believing in race, I could only solve it by the recollection that her father had — 
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was restless without her, though he would have liked none to see the weak— 
ness, for he was a man who felt ashamed of most of his best emotions. He could 
not see her, and went through the rooms till he found her, which was in a small 
ante-room, alone. She started as he spoke to her, and a start being a timorous 
and nervous thing of which Beatrice Boville was never guilty, he drew her to him 
anxiously. 

“‘My darling, has anything annoyed you ?” 

She answered him with her habitual candour :— 

“Yes; but I cannot tell you what, just now.” 

** Cannot tell me! and why ?” 

“* Because I cannot. I can give no other reason. It is nothing of import to 
you, or you are sure I should not keep it from you.” 

“Yes; but I am equally sure that anything that concerns you és of import to 
me. To whom should you tell anything if not tome? I do not like conceal— 
ment, Beatrice.” 

His tone was grave; indeed, too much like reproof to a fractious child to suit 
Beatrice’s pride. She drew away from him. 

“Nor I. You must think meanly of me if you can imply anything like con— 
cealment to me.” 

“How can I do otherwise? You tell me you have been annoyed, and 
refuse to say how, and by whom. Is that anything but concealment? If 
any one has offended or insulted you, I ought to be the first you came to. A 
woman, Beatrice, should have nothing concealed from the man who is, or will be, 
her husband.” . 

She threw her arms around him. Her moods were variable as a child’s, Per- 
haps this very variability Earlscourt hardly understood, for it was utterly opposed 
to his own character—you always found him the same; she would be all storm 
one moment, all sunshine the next. : 

“Do you suppose I would hide anything from you? Do you think for a 
moment I would hold back anything you had a right to know? You might look 
into my heart: there would be no thought or feeling there I should wish to keep 
from you. But if you exact confidence, so do I, Would you think of taking as 
your wife one whom you could not trust ?” 

He answered her a little sternly :-— 

“No; if I once ceased to believe in your truth or honour as I believe in my 
own, I should part from you for ever.” 

“TI give you freejeave! The fhstant you find a flaw in either I am no longer 
worthy of your love’; withdraw it, and I will never complain. But trust me you 
must and will; I merit your confidence, andI exact it. Look at me, Lord Earls- 
court: do you believe I could ever deceive you?” 

He looked into her eyes long and earnestly :— 

““No. ‘When you do, your eyes will droop before mine. I trust you fully, 
and I know you will not betray my trust.” 

She clung to him with a softness, softer in her than in a meeker-spirited woman, 
as she whispered, ‘‘ Never!” and a man would need have been obtuse and scep— 
tical, indeed, who could then have doubted her. And so that cloud blew over, 
for a time, at the least. Trusted, Beatrice Boville was as gentle as a lamb ; mis- 
trusted or misjudged, she was as fierce as a young lioness, and Earlscourt, I 
thought, though originally won by her intellect, held her too much as a child to 
fully understand her character, and to see that, though she was his-darling and 
his plaything, she was also a passionate, ardent, proud-spirited woman, stung by 
injustice, and impatient of doubt. No two people could be more fitted to make 
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each other’s happiness, yet it struck me that it was just possible they might make 
each other’s misery very completely, through want of comprehension on the one 
side, through want of explanation on the other. 

‘Your marriage is fixed, isn’t it, Earlscourt? ‘Indeed, yours is a very short 
engagement,” asked his sister, Lady Clive Edghill, who had come to Lemongen- 
seidlitz; and though compelled by him, as he compelled all the rest of the 
family, to show Beatrice strict courtesy, disliked her, because she was not 
an advantageous match, was much too young, in their opinion, and had no 
money—the gravest crimes a woman can have in the eyes of any man’s Yela- 

. tives. 

“Ts there any reason why it should be longer ?” 

“Oh dear, no! none that I am aware of. I wish earnestly that I could 
congratulate you more warmly ; but I can never say what I do not feel, and I 
had so much hoped - 

“My dear Helena, so long as I have so much reason to congratulate myself, it 
matters very little whether you do or not,” smiled Earlscourt. He was too much 
of a lion to be stung by gnats. 

‘I dare say. I sincerely trust you may ever have reason. But I heard some 
very disagreeable things about that Mr. Boville, Beatrice’s father. Do you know 
that he was in a West India regiment, but was deprived of his commission, even 
there—a perfect blackleg and sharper, I understand. I suppose she has never 
spoken of him to you?” 

“You are very much mistaken ; all that Beatrice knows of him I know; that 
is but little, for Lady Mechlin took her long ago, when her mother died, from such 
unfit guardianship. Beatrice is as open as the day-——” 

** Indeed ! a little too frank, perhaps ? ” 

“Too frank? That is a paradox. No person can have too much candour. 
It is not a virtue of your sex, but it is one, thank God! which she possesses in 
. — degree, though possibly it gains her enemies where it should gain her 

ends.” 

“Still frankness may merge into indiscretion,” said Helena, musingly. 

“TI doubt it. An indiscreet woman is never frank, for she has always the 
memory of silly things said and done which require concealment.” 

‘“*T was merely thinking,” Helena went on, regardless of a speech which she 
did not perhaps relish pour cause, ‘‘ merely from my deep interest in you, and my 


knowledge of all you wish your wife to be, that perhaps Beatrice might be in pure . 


insouciance, @ little too careless, a little too ¢andid for so prominent a position as 
she will occupy. Last night, in passing a little ante-room in the Redoute, I saw 
her in such extremely earnest conversation with a man, a handsome man, about 
your height and age, and ——” 

The ante-room! Earlscourt thought with a pang of the start she had given 
when he entered it the previous night. But he was not of a jealous temperament 
nor a curious one ; his mind was too constantly occupied with great projects and 
ambitions to be capable of joining petty things together into an elaborate mosaic ; 
/ _— no petitesses himself, and trifles passed unheeded. He interrupted her 

‘What is there in that to build a pyramid of censure from? Doubtless 
it was one of her acquaintances—probably one of mine also. I should have 
— you knew me better, Helena, than to attempt such gossipping nonsense 
with me.” © 

**Oh! I say no more. I only thought you, of all men, would wish Caesars 
wife to be above ——” 
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6 BEATRICE BOVILLE. 


The gnat-stings had been too insignificant to rouse him before, but at this one’ 


his brows contracted and he rose :— 

“« Never make such a speech as that to me again. In insulting Beatrice you 
insult me. Unless you can mention her in terms of proper respect and reverence, 
never presume to speak her name to me again. Her enemies are my enemies, 
aud, whoever they be, I shall treat them as such.” 

Helena was sorely frightened ; if she held anybody in veneration it was Earls- 
court, and she would never have ventured so far with him but for the causeless 
hate she had taken to Beatrice, simply because Lady Clive had decided long ago 
that her brother was too wvouéd to public life ever to marry, and that her son 
would succeed to his title. She was sorely frightened, but she comforted herself 
—the little thorn she had thrust in might rankle after a while: as pleasant a 
consolation under failure as any lady could desire. 

Beatrice was coming along the corridor as Earlscourt left Helena’s rooms, 
which were in the same hotel as Lady Mechlin’s. She was stopping to look out 
of one of the windows at the sunset ; she did not see him at first, and he watched 
her unobserved, and smiled at the idea of associating anything deceitful with her 
—smiled still more at the idea when she came up to him, with her frank, bright 
regard, lifting her face for a caress, and putting both her hands through his arm. 
Accustomed to chill and reserved women in his own family, her insouciant and 
impulsive ways had a great charm for him; but perhaps it led him into his error 
in holding her still as half a child. 

“You have been seeing my enemy?” she said, laughingly. Your sister does 
not like me, does she ?” 

** Not like you! Why should you think so? She may not like my marriage, 
perhaps, because she had decided for me that I should never make one, and no 
woman can bear any prophecies she makes to prove wrong.” 

“‘ Very possibly that may be one reason; but she does not think me good 
enough for you.” 

Her lips curved disdainfully, and Earlscourt caught a glimpse of her in her 
fiery mood. He laughed at her where, with her, he had better have admitted 
the truth. Beatrice had too much pride to have been wounded by it, and far too 
much good sense to measure herself by money and station. 

“‘ Nonsense ; I should have thought you too proud to suppose such a thing,” he 
said, carelessly. 

** It is true, nevertheless.” 

** More foolish she, then. But if i and I agree, what can it signify?” 

“Nothing. As long as I am worthy of you in your eyes, what others think or 
say is nothing to me. I honour you too much to make the gauge between us a 
third person’s opinion, or measure you or myself by a few steps higher or lower in 
the social ladder. Your sister thinks me below you in rank—soit! She is right: 


- Tam quite ready to admit it; but that Iam your equal in all that makes men and 


women truly equal, I know. When she finds me unworthy of you in thought or 
deed, then she may call me beneath you—not till then !” 

Her cheeks were flushed ; he could hear her quick breathings, and in her vehe- 
mence and haughty indignation, she picked the petals of her bouquet to pieces 
and flung them away. 

Another time he would have thought how well her pride became her, and given 
her some fond reply. Just now the thorn rankled, as Lady Clive had hoped, and 
he answered her gravely, in the tone which it was as unwise to use to her as to 
prick a thorough-bred colt with both spurs :— 

“You are quite right. Were Ia king, you would be my equal so long as your 
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heart were mine, and your mind as noble, and your character as unsullied as I 
hope them to be now.” 


She turned on him rapidly with the first indignant look she had ever given to 
him. 
“ Hope! You might say know, I think !” 

-“T would have said ‘ know,’ and meant it too—yesterday.” 

“Yesterday? What do you mean! Why am I less worthy your confidence 
to-day than yesterday ?” : 

She looked wonderingly at him, her eyes full of inquiry and bewilderment. It 
‘was marvellous acting, if it were acting; yet, he thought, she could scarcely 
have so soon forgotten their scene in the ante-room the previous night. They 
had now come into the salon ; he left her side and walked to the mantelpiece, 
leaning his arm on it, and speaking coldly, as he had never done since they first 

‘met. 

** Beatrice, do not attempt to act with me. You cannot have forgotten what 
we said in the ante-room last night. Nothing assumed ever deceives me, and you 
only jower yourself in my estimatioh by any attempt to do so.” 

She clenched her hands till the rmgs he had given her crushed together. 

“Act! assume! deceive! Great Heaven, how dare you speak such words to 
me ?” 

“Dare! You speak like an angry child, Beatrice. When you are reasonable 

I will answer you.” ; 

The tears welled up into her eyes, but she would not let them full. 

‘‘Reasonable? Is there anything unreasonable in resenting words wu 
undeserved? Would you be calm under them' yourself, Lord Earlscourt? I 
remember now what you mean by yesterday? I did not remember when I asked 
you. Had I done so, I should never have simulated ignorance and surprise. 
Only last night you promised to trust me, Is this your trust, to accuse me of 
artifice, of acting, and of falsehood? I would bear no such imputation from any 
-one, still less from you, who ought to know me so well. What happiness can we 
have if you——” 

She stopped, the tears choking her voice, but he did not see them, he only saw 
her indignant attitude, her flushed cheeks, her flashing eyes, and put them down 
to a woman’s vehement and captious passion. 

‘Calm yourself, Beatrice, I beg,” he said wearily and a little scornfully. 
“This sort of scene is yery distasteful to me; to figure in a lover’s quarrel hardly 
suits me. I am not young enough to find amusement in disputation and recon- 
ciliation, sparring one moment and caresses the next. My life is one of grave 
pursuits and feverish ambitions ; I am often harassed, annoyed, worn out in body 
and mind. What I hoped for from you was, to borrow the gaiety, and bright- 
ness of your own youth, to find rest, and happiness, and distraction. A 
life of disputes, reproaches, and misconstruction, would be what I would never 

“consent to endure. 
Beatrice was silent; she leant her forehead on her arms and did not answer 


him. His tone stung her pride, but his words touched her heart. Her passion 


was always short-lived, and no evil spirit possessed her long. She rebelled against 
the first part of his speech with all her might, but she softened at the last, She 
came up to him with her hands outstretched. 
“T had no right to speak so impatiently to you. God knows, to make your life 
happy will be my only thought, and care, and wish. If I spoke angrily, forgive me!” 
Farlscourt knew that the nature so quick to acknowledge error was worth fifty 
anerring and unruffled ones, still he sighed as answered her :— ae 
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‘* My dear, I forgive you. But, Beatrice, there is no foe to love so sure and 
deadly as dissension !” 

And as he drew her to him and felt her soft, warm lips on his, he thought, half 
uneasily yet, “ She has never told me who annoyed her—never mentioned her 
companion in the ante-room last night.” 

Lady Clive had her wish ; the thorn festered as promisingly as she could have 
desired. Ce n’est que le premier pas qui codte in quarrels, as in all else Dis- 
pute once, you are very sure to dispute again, whether with the man you hate or 
with the woman you love. 

It only wanted three weeks to Beatrice Boville’s marriage. We were all to 
eave Lemongenseidlitz together in a fortnight’s time for old Lady Mechlin’s house 
n Paris, where the ceremony was to take place. 

“‘ Earlseourt is quite infatuated,” said Lady Clive to me one evening. “‘ This 
lady is very charming, of course, but she is not at all suited to him—so fiery, so 
impetuous, so self-reliant.” 

“I think you are mistaken,” said I. I admired Beatrice Boville, and I didn’t 
like our family’s snaps and snarls at her. ‘She may be impetuous, but, as her 
impulses are always generous, that doesn’t matter much. She is only fiery at 


‘injustice, and, for myself, I prefer a woman who can stand up for her own 


rights and her friends’ to one who'll sit by in—you’ll call it meekness, I suppose ? 
I call it cowardice and hypocrisy—to hear herself or them abused.” 

“Thank you, mon ami,” said Beatrice’s voice at my elbow, as Lady 
Clive rose and crossed the room. “I am much obliged for your defence ; I 
couldn’t help hearing it as I stood in the balcony, and I wish very much I 
deserved it. I am afraid, though, I cannot dispute my “ye verdict of ‘ fiery,’ 
‘impetuous 

“ And self-reliant ?” I asked her. She laughed softly, and her eyes uncon- 
sciously sought Earlscourt’s. 

“Well, not quite, now! But, by the way, why should people charge self- 
reliance on to one as something reprehensible and undesirable? A proper self- 
reliance is an indispensable groundwork to any success. If you-cannot rely upon 
yourself, upon your power to judge and to act, you must rely upon some other 
person, possibly upon many people, and you become, perforce, venneeng and 
unstable :— 


To thine own self be true, 
And it shall follow, as the day the night, | 
Thou canst not then be false to any man.’ 


As she spoke a servant brought a note to her, and I noticed her cheeks grow 
pale as she saw the handwriting upon it. She broke it open, and read it hastily,. 
an oddly troubled, worried look coming over her face, a look that Earlscourt could 
not help noticing as he stood beside her. 

‘“‘Is there anything in that letter to annoy you, Beatrice?” he asked, very 
naturall 

She aisiad-snibee guiltily, I thought—and crushed the note in her hand. 

“Who is it from? It troubles you, I think. Tell me, my love, is it anything 
that vexes or offends you ?” he whispered, bending down to her. 

She laughed, a little nervously for her, and tore the note into tiny pieces. 

‘Why do you not tell me, Beatrice?” he said again, with a shade of annoy- 
ance on his face. 

“* Because I would rather not,” she said, frankly enough, letting the pieces float 
out of the window into the street below. 
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The shadow grew darker in his face; he bent his head in acquiescence, and 
said no more. But I don’t think he forgot either the note or her destroyal of it. 

‘IT thought there was implicit confidence before marriage, whatever there is 
after,” sneered his sister, as she passed him. He answered her calmly : 

**T should say, Helena, that neither before nor after marriage would any 
man who respected his wife suffer curiosity or suspicion-to enter into him. If he 
do, he has no right to expect happiness, and he will certainly not go the way to 
. get it.” 

. That was the only reply he gave to Lady Clive, but her thorn No 2 festered in 
him, and when he bade Beatrice good night, standing alone with her in the 
little drawing-room, he took both her hands in his, and looked straight into her 
eyes. 

me Beatrice, why would you not let me see that note this evening ?” 

She looked up at him as fearlessly and clearly. 

“Tf I tell you why, I must tell you whom the note was from, and what it was 
about, and I would much rather do neither as yet.” 

“ That is very strange. I dislike concealment of any kind, especially from 
you, who so soon will be my wife. It is inconceivable to me why you should 
need or desire any. I thought your life was a fair open book, every line of which 
I might read if I desired.” 

“So you may. Do you suppose, if I had any secret from you that I feared 
you should know, I could have a moment’s peace in your society, or look at you 
for an instant as I do now? I give you my word of honour that there was 
nothing either in the note that concerns you, or that you would wish me to tell 
you. Ina few days you shall know all that was in it, but I ask you as a kind- 
ness not to press me now. Surely, you do not think me such a child but that 
you can trust me in so small a trifle. If you say I am not worthy of your con- 
fidence, you imply that I am not worthy of your love. You spoke nobly to your 
sister just now—do not act less nobly to me.” 

He could not but admire her as she looked at him, with her fearless, unsha- 


dowed regard, her head thrown a little back, and her attitude half-commanding, - 


half-entreating. He smiled in spite of himself. 

“ pa are a wayward, spoiled child, Beatrice. You must have your own 
way |”. 

She gave a little stamp of her foot. She hated being called a spoiled child, 
especially by him, and in a serious moment. 

‘‘ Tf I have my own way, have I your full confidence, too ?” 

Be but my dear Beatrice, the only way to gain confidence is never to excite 
suspicion !”” 

And Lady Clive’s thorn rankled @ rawir, for even as he pressed his good night 
kisses on her lips, he thought restlessly : “Shall we make each other happy ?— 
am I too grave for her ?—and is she too wilful for me? I want rest, not con- 
tention. 

The night after that there was a bal masqué at the Redoute. I was just 
coming out of my room as Beatrice came down the corridor; she had her mask 
in her hand, her dress was starred with gold, and round her hair she had a little 
band of pearls of Earlscourt’s gift. I never saw her look better, specially when 
her cheeks flushed and her eyes brightened as Earlscourt opened his door next 
mine, and met her. He did not see me, the corridor was empty, and he bent 
down to her with fond words and caresses. 
_ “Do I look well?” she said with child-like delight. ‘I am so glad! I want. 
to do you honour.” 
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In that.mood he understood her well enough, and he pressed her against his 
heart with the passion that wasin him, whose strength he so rarely let her see. 
Then he drew her hand through his arm, and led her down the stairs; und as I 
laughed to find to what lengths our cold statesman could come at last, I thought 
Lady Clive’s thorns wonld be innocuous, however well planted. 

Earlscourt never danced ; nothing but what was calm and stately could possi- 
bly have suited him; but Beatrice did, and about the middle of the evening, 
while she was waltzing with some man or other who had begged to be introduced . 
to her Earlscourt left the ball-room for ten minutes in earnest conversation with 
one of the French ministers who was stopping in the place. 

As he came back again, I asked him where Beatrice was, because Powell, of 
the Bays, was bothering my life out to be introduced to her. 

“In the ball room, 1 suppose, with her aunt, of course; if the waltz be over.” 

A familiar voice stopped him. 

“She is not in the ball room. Go where you found her the other night, and 
see if Ceesar’s promised wife be above suspicion ! ”’ 

I could have sworn the voice was Lady Clive’s ; a pink domino passed us too 
fast for detention, but Earslcourt’s lips turned white at the subtle whisper, and he 
muttered a fierce oath—fiercer from him, because his language was always 
polished and guarded. 

“There is some vile plot against her. I must sift it to the bottom,” he said 
' hurriedly ; and pushing past me, he entered the ball room. Beatrice was not 

there ; and wending his way through the crowd, he went in through several other 
apartments leading off to the right, and involuntarily I followed him, to see what 
the malicious whisper of the pink domino had meant. 

Earlscourt lifted the curtain that parted the ante-room from the other 
chamber—lifted it to see Beatrice Boville, as the pink domino had prophesied, and 
{ not alone! ‘With her was a man, masked but, about Earlscourt’s height, and 

seemingly about his age, who, as he saw us, let go her hand with a laugh, turned 
on to a baleony, which was but a yard or so from the street, and dropped on to 
| the pavement below. Beatrice started and coloured, but she came up to 
Earlscourt with a smile, and was about to put her hand through his arm. He 


drew away and signed her from him. 
“Your acting is quite useless with me. I am not to be blinded by it again. 
I have believed in your truth as in my own”——_ 


“So you may still. Listen” 

‘“‘ Hush! do not add falsehood to falsehood.” 

He spoke sternly and coldly ; his pride, which was as strong as his love for 
her, would not gratify her by a sign of the torture within him, and even in his 
bitterest anger Earlscourt would never have been ungentle to a woman. 

That word acted like an incantation on her, the blood crimsoned her temples, 
her eyes literally flashed fire, and she threw back her head with the haughty, 
impatient gesture habitual to her under any irritation. 

*« Falsehood ? Three times of late you have used that word to me.” 

“And why? Because you merited it.” 

She stood before him, the indignant flush hotter still upon her cheeks, her 
lips curved into scornful anger. If she were an actress, she knew her réle to 


perfection. 
* Do you speak that seriously, Lord Earlscourt? Do you believe that I have 
fied to you?” 
“God help me! What else can I believe ?’ he muttered, too low for her to 
hear it. 
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She asked him the question again, fiercely, and he answered her @riefly and 
sternly:— 

“'] beliove that all your life with me has been a lie. I trusted you implicitly, 
= how do you return it? By carrying on clandestine intercourse with another 

, giving him interviews that you conceal from me, having letters that 9 
suteons doubtless receiving caresses that you take care are unwitnessed, 
you dare to smile in my face, and to dupe me with child-like tenderness, and to 
bid me ‘ trust’ you and believe in you! Love shared, to me, is worthless : and on 
my wife, no stain must rest ?” 

As he spoke, a dark shadow spread over her countenance, her evil spirit rose 
up in her, and her bright, frank, fearless face grew almost as hard and cold as 
his, while her teeth were set together, till her lips, usually soft and laughing, were 
pressed into one straight, haughty line. 

“Since you give me up so easily, far be it from me to dispute your will. We 
part from this hour, if you desire it. My honour is as dear to me as yours to you, 
and to those who dare to suspect it I never stoop to defend it !” 

“‘ But, my God! — what am I to believe ?”’ 

« Whatever you please !” 

“What I please! Child, you must be mad. What can I believe, but that 
you are the most perfect of all actresses, that your art is the greatest of all sins, 
the art that clothes itself in innocence, and carries would-be truth upon its lips. 
Prove to me that I wrong you !” 

She shook her head; the devil in her had still the eer her eyes glittered, 
and her little teeth were clenched together. 

“What I exact is trust without proof. Iam not your prisoner, Lord Earls- 
court, to be tried coldly, and acquitted if you find legal evidence of innocence ; 
convicted, if there be a link wanting. If you choose to trust me, I have told you 
often your trust will never be wronged; if you choose to condemn me, do, I shall | 
not stoop to show you your injustice.”’ 

Earlscourt’s face grew dark and hard as hers. 

**Say nothing more—prevarication is guilt! If you loved me, and knelt at 
my feet, I would not make you my wife after the deception and the infidelity with 
which you have repaid my trust. Thank God, you do not already bear my name 
and my honour in your hands !” 

With those words he left her. 

Beatrice stood still in the same place, her lips set in one scornful line, her eyes 
glittering, her brow crimson, her whole attitude defiant, wronged, and unyielding. 
Earlscourt passed me, his face white as death, and was out of sight in a second. I 
waited a moment, then I followed my impulse, and went up to her. 

“* Beatrice, for "Heaven’s sake, what is all this ?” ‘4 

She turned her large eyes on me haughtily. | 

“Do you believe what your cousin does ?” i 

I answered her as briefly :— 

“No, I do not. There is some mistake here.” 

She seized my arm impetuously : 

‘‘ Promise me, on your honour, never to tell what I tell to you while I live. 
Promise me, on your faith as a gentleman.” 

“On my honour, I promise. Well?” | 
- “The man whom you saw with me to-night is—my father. Lord Earlscourt 
chose to condemn me without inquiry, so let him! But I tell you, that you may 
tell him if I die before him, that he wronged me. You know, Mr. Boville’s—my 
father’s—character. I had not seen him since I was a child, but when he heard 
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of my engagement to Lord Earlscourt he found me out, and wanted to force him- 
self on him, and borrow money of him, and——” She stopped, her face was 
flushed to scarlet, but she went on, passionately: ‘All my efforts, of course, were 
to keep them apart, to spare my father such degradation, and your cousin such an 
application. I could not tell Lord Earlscourt, for he is generous as the winds, 
and I knew what he would have done. My note was from my father : he wanted 
to frighten me into introducing. him to Lord. Earlscourt, but he did not succeed. 
I would not have your cousin disgraced or pained by——Arthur, that is all my 
crime! No very great one, is it ?” 

And she laughed a loud bitter laugh, as unlike her own as the stormy shadow 
on her face was like the usual sunshine. 

“* But, great Heaven! why not have told this simple truth to Earlscourt. ?” 

She signed me to silence with a passionate gesture. 

“No! He dishonoured me with suspicion; let him go. I forbid you ever to 
breathe a word of what I have told you to him. If he have pride, so have I. He 
would hold no dishonour greater than for another man to charge him with a lie. 
My truth is as untainted as his, and my honour is as dear to me. He accused me 
wrongly ; let him repent. I would have loved and reverenced him as never any 
woman yet could do; but once suspected, I could find no happiness with him. 
His bitter words are stamped into my heart. I shall never forget—I doubt if I 
shall ever forgive—them. I can bear anything but injustice or misconception. If 
any doubt me, they are free to do so ; theirs is the sin, not mine. As he has sown so 
must he reap, and so must I !” 

A low gasping sob choked her voice, but she stood like a little pythoness, the 
pearls gleaming above her brow, her eyes unnaturally bright, the colour burning 
in her face, her attitude still defiant, wronged, unyielding. She swept away from 
me to a man who was coming through the other room, and he stared at her set 
lips and her gleaming eyes as she asked him, carelessly, to take her to her 
chaperone, and on his arm swept from the chamber. 

That was thé last I saw of her. She left the Bad with her aunt as soon as the 
day dawned, and when I went to our hotel, I found that Earlscourt had ordered 
post-horses at midnight and gone—where, he did not leave word. So my presen- 
timent was verified: the pride of both had come in conflict, and the pride of 
neither had succumbed. How long it would sustain and satisfy them, I could not 
guess ; but Lady Clive smiled again, as sweetly as ladies ever do when their 
thorns have thriven and brought forth abundant fruit. 


A ROMAUNT OF ROSES. 


I. 
CAPRICE. 
THE rose is dead in my Lady’s bower ; 
The love is dead in my Lady’s heart ! 
The rose was only a summer flower, 
Born to die in.a summer hour, 
To yield its life to the passionate shower 
That tore its radiant leaves apart. 


The rose-tree will blossom again, I know ; 
But what care I for to-morrow’s flower ! 
Some idle wind will capriciously blow ; 
The rain’s wild feet will trample it ; oh, 
Pluck it who will! for myself, I go 
And leave the rose in my Lady’s bower ! 


Il. 


FAITHLESSNESS, 


O xiGHT and many thy words : 

O well were they earnest and few ! 
O sweet and false are thy words : 

O well were they bitter and true ! 


Take back the pledge I have worn— 
The red, red rose in my breast ! 

Alas! could I pluck out the thorn 
That tortures this heart of unrest ! 


II. 
CONSTANCY. 


I RIFLED a leaf from the heart of a rose :— 
Believe ! believe! 
Though Love comes lightly, not lightly it goes ; 
It steals through our veins, and our youth’s white flower 
Blossoms in crimson from that hour : 
Life of our life, it can never deceive ; 
I love thee! I love thee! believe! 


O fancies are fitful as breezes that blow— 
Believe ! believe! 
They come to us lightly—more lightly they go: 
Diviner than duty, and stronger than 
Love, the sweet mystery, rules me still : 
y tender, it cannot deceive ; 
I love thee! I love thee! believe ! 
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IV. 
PETITION. 


OnLy the roses will hear ! 
Dear, 
Only the roses will see ! 
This once—just this ! 
Ah, the roses—I wis 
They envy me ! 


Here is a half-blown spray : 


ay 
This shall Love’s anadem be ! 
A rose-strung wreath 
For thy brow—and beneath, 
A rose for me ! 


V. 
EXPECTANCY. 


SUMMER, rain me a rain of rose-leaves ; 
Only on rose-leaves she shall tread ! 

Summer, rain me a rain of rose-leaves 
Over the banquet Love hath spread. 


Never Orient feast so splendid ; 
Viands so costly ; wines so rare ! 

Never showers of bloom descended 
Veiling a princess half so fair! 


Summer, make her a couch of roses ; 
Pillows of rose-leaves lightly prest ;— 

Odours sweet when my love reposes 
Dreamily drifting round her rest ! 


Come, beloved! the feast awaits thee ; 
Cruelly traitor moments flee ! 

Is it sorrow or joy belates thee ? 
Heedest thou aught unshared by me? 


Coming ! O rapture more than mortal ! 
Softly the gates of bliss unclose ; 

Silence, guarding the sacred portal, 
Wears in her breast the symbol rose. 
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HE traveller who, after painful climbing, has reached the summit of a hill, 
often forgets to enjoy the wide prospect whose anticipation had allured him 
thither. After one hasty glance over the far-reaching plains, and the valleys un- 
dulating to the distant horizon, he throws himself upon the ground, upon just ' 
such grass and mosses as might be found in the orchard by his father’s door, and 
is presently absorbed in contemplation of ants hurrying back and forth to populous 
hillocks, of beetles rolling hugh balls of clay, of ladybirds swinging on long blades 
of grass, and of bees humming in the fragrant clover—of all the infinitesimal, 
murmuring, multitudinous life, which, to the attentive eye and ear, dilates to 
roaring dimensions. 

So the traveller to a great city, though he have resolved to study the whole, 
often ends by drifting into some side-eddy, drifting and lodging there, and taking 
all his observations from an area of life about as big as a nutshell. Happy if he 
- learn to comprehend that ; for however small the surface, the depth is infinite, and 

reaches to the very roots that sustain the whole big city itself. — 

In Paris there is no lack of side-eddies to bear away the wandering observer. 
There is English Paris, of the Rue Rivoli and St. Honoré, where English dowa- 
gers, in impossible bonnets, jostle the dainty Parisian dames, and meek, many- 
daughtered English families, meander on daily constitutionals. There is American 
Paris, of the Grand Hotel, the Arc de Triomphe, and the Boulevard Malesherbes, 
where dashing American belles prepare for foreign conquests, and light-bearded 
Westerners vote the Emperor an infernal humbug (and your cause). There is 
Parisian Paris, of the Boulevard des Italiens, where en and petits crevés 
lounge before cafés from morning till night, getting shot, ionally, at Tortoni’s, 
when a coup d@'éiat comes that way. And the Faubourg St. Germain, with its 
slim relics of a vanishing aristocracy, and its intrusion of a new, whose rank is 
arg by no surer warrant than bits of red ribbon, indicating the Legion of 

onour, and the favours of the Bonaparte dynasty. And the Faubourg St. 
Antoine, with its dreadful capacity for forty-eight hours’ fighting on a stretch, as 
at the time when the bell of St. Germain Auxerrois tolled the signal for the 
Massacre of St. Bartholomew ; or, later, when the last Bourbon was invited to 
retire from the palace of his ancestors. And there isthe Quarter of the Batig- 
nolles, where fiery-tongued artisans congregate for the spread of terrible Socialis- 
tic ideas, and whence issue subscriptions for statues to Voltaire and other Icono- 
clasts. And the Place du Tréne, also thronged by M. Chevreau’s labourers, — 
but of a quieter species, and innocent of Socialism or Voltaire—who work 
patiently three hundred and sixty-three days in the year, and are satisfied 
with the compensation of Merry-Andrew shows on Easter Sunday and 
a special supply of fireworks at the Emperor’s Féte. But above all, older 
than all, dearer than all, more characteristic than all, there is the Latin . 
Quarter, with the Panthéon and the Sorbonne, with the Odeon and the 
Luxembourg, with the Ecole de Droit and the Ecole de Médecine, with its 
charmingly narrow, tortuous streets and its one rakish-looking boulevard, with its 
students and grisettes, its cheap restaurants and second-hand bookstalls, its 
‘libraries and its reading-rooms, its flavour of youth and remoteness and in- 
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dependence, and all its gay, studious, insouciant existence. In the heart of the 
Latin Quarter, half-way between the Louvre and the Luxembourg, between the 
Institute and the Ecole de Médecine, lies a little street, that, in itself, is an epi- 
tome of the entire region. It is the Passage du Commerce, that runs from the 
Rue de l’Ecole to the Rue St. André des Arts, parallel to the Ancienne Comédie, 
and the main institution of the Passage is a famous Salon de Lecture, the 
Ancienne Maison Blosse, well known to several generations of students. Here 

_ they cram hopefully for the examinations; hither they retreat dolefully when 
they have been plucked, to prepare afresh for the ordeal. Here they 
dream day-dreams, in which visions of past balls and future internais, of coveted 
microscopes, and actual pawnbrokers’ tickets, visions of fame and love and life, 
mingle in pleasant confusion, and dance airily over the ink-stained tables, before 
eyes that are supposed to be absorbed upon expositions of the Droit des Gens, 
or the knottiest problems of pneumonia. 

Two long, low rooms, and a smaller one between for newspapers—all lined 
with old books, blackened by time and much service. Here are numerous shelves, 
occupied by Sirey’s Jurisprudence—a perfectly exhaustive work, to judge by its 
mass, and calculated to make all lesser treatises blush at their own insignificance. 
Above, the Code Napoléon perpetuates the glory of its all-mending creator, while 
opposite, in serene indifference to parvenue legislation, the Pandects of Justinian 
hold their own across a dozen centuries. Bound volumes of the ‘ Journal des 
Tribunaux” fraternise in professional courtesy with the “ Archives de Médecine.™ 
Bouillaud’s treatises continue to proclaim the lancet as the only salvation of man, 
with all the heroic truculence distinguishing the aged professor at La Charité. 
There are books that have created awful fame for their authors, the writings of 
Dessault and Dupuytren, of Louis and Broussais and Magendie, and the im- 
mortal Anatomie of Bichat. At appropriate intervals a small current of modern 
volumes filters into the library, monographs written bv newly-elected professors, ’ 
up in whose theories, whoso would not be plucked, must absolutely take care to 
post himself. There are newspapers also, for the occasional relaxation of studious 
brains. But, after all, novelty is never very prominent, and never succeeds in 
overpowering the general air of well-seasoned age proper to the establish? 
ment. 

A library that is not old is worthless. In the Rue Richelieu has just been 
built a gorgeous extension of the Bibliothéque Impériale, all spick and span new, 
with lofty skylights, and numbered desks, and much pink and blue and gilding, 
and the ubiquitous “Jn regnum Napoleonis III. constructu,” etc., posted in 
conspicuous letters. The place is handsome and intolerable. It will not be fit 
to go into for about a century. But this dear, dark old Maison Blosse, with its 
open fireplaces for tickling the cold in winter, and its unshaded windows through 
which the sun streams unmercifully in summer, its assortment of all the books 
you have ever read, and absence of all those you ever want to read, its odd, 
big-nosed garcon, ffiteen hundred times as accommodating and efficient as the 
liveried officials in the other place—why, for comfort and coziness, and ease and 
dreamy delight, the Bibliothéque Impériale cannot hold a candle to the Maison 
Blosse, Passage du Commerce. 

The habitués of the Maison are as much at home there as if in their own 
libraries—supposing that those prospective institutions were already in existence. 
They are at liberty to ransack all the shelves ; to leave their note-books in all the 
cupboards ; to smoke upstairs in a room reserved for the purpose ; to talk, though 
in subdued voices ; to fall asleep on the baize-tables ; to pull off their coats and 
sit in their shirt-sleeves ; to go and come when they choose; to make appoint- 
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ments and receive letters ; to carry on, in short, the principal business of their 
lives at these favourite head-quarters. They live here from eight in the morning 
till eleven at night, with occasional intermissions. But there is a marked 
difference in the students who come on week days, and those who come on Sun- 
days only. From Monday to Saturday the salon is thronged by the well-to-do 
youth, possessed of reliable governors at home in the provinces, who send up 
yearly allowances of three thousand francs, and ask no questions, so long as the 
Interne Concours and the examinations are safely pulled through. On Sundays 
these happy fellows hie them to the Bois de Boulogne: or other less wholesome 
places of amusement. Their seats are occupied by their poorer comrades, who 
have more at stake in their work, and therefore work harder; and by certain 
others who only come or Sundays. These last probably work all the week at 
some distasteful employment; they are school-ushers and clerks, who have 
sought a humble situation in which to keep the body and soul together, while 
engaged in scraping up some divine morsels of knowledge; and have found that 
the daily drudgery absorbs so much time as to defeat the purpose for which it was 
undertaken. 

Hard it is when life leaves no margin beyond the dull task of. getting a living! 
—hard for these thirsty souls, continually in the presence of books, which are as 
food and drink to them, and from which remorseless labour and poverty shut 

“them out! One day they have one glimpse of Paradise, from week to week. 
They come to the reading-room at eight in the morning ; they seize their books 
with famished eagerness, and never relax their grasp till the salon closes at night. 
One of these Sunday students I have especially noticed, he is so absorbed, so 
forlorn. Tall, pale, and gaunt, with hollow chest, hollow cheeks, and unwhole- 
some earthly complexion ; hair worn away prematurely by the ceaseless plodding 
of an unsatisfied brain; reddened eyes, betraying many hours uselessly stolen 
from sleep, after the long day’s worry of the pension was over, now-so faded and 
weak that they can scarcely sustain the work of the one priceless day ; a face to 
which childhood and youth seems always to have been unfamiliar, and which will 
never ripen into the serenity of age; for he will die, the poor seeker, at the v 
moment that his feet seem to touch the rainbow of promise. The will-o’-the- 
wisp that now cheers and lures on his desperate hope is the flickering flame of 
his own life, about to be extinguished. It seems to advance towards heaven, 
because it is escaping from earth; it leads the way boldly towards a delicious 
mirage, formed by exhalations rising from an open grave. 

Another among these weekly visitors is a limp, elderly, unshaven man, with 
cheeks flabby and hairy, like an over-ripe gooseberry, with helpless mouth and 
chin supported by a chaotic cravat, and coat and hat in the last spasms of shabby 
gentility. This old gentleman has outlived all feverish anxiety, for he has long 
ago given up the attempt to succeed in any thing. Hence, he is no longer tor- 
mented by the dreadful sense of hurry that pursues his younger companions. He 


_~ ealculates his leisure, not from the time that lies before him, but from that which 


is behind, and feels that he has more than enough to accomplish the little nucleus 
of real business that slips about loosely in the folds of his skinny existence, like 
a shrivelled kernel in a shell. So he sits and writes with a calm, disengaged air, 
holding himself bolt upright and a good way from the paper. And this gradually 
covers itself with characters like copper-plate, fine, precise, and graceful, of which 
each letter seems to disown the limp fingers that formed it, and the soiled shirt- 
sleeve that menaced the first moments of its existence. To students like these, 
the Passage du Commerce has no other interest—what do I say ?—Paris has no 
other boundary than that belonging to the twelve square inches of table before 
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them. But the* others, more at their ease; have leisure to survey the 
world out of doors, as. it_defiles by the low, broad windows of the Salon de 

The Passage du Commerce is invested with historical interest, and mentioned 
in guide-books, on account of a remnant of.the famous wall built by Philip Augus- 
tus, which is said to be still standing:-within its precincts. This relic of the 
twelfth century now supports the terrace of a garden belonging to an Institution 
pour Demoiselles, and to the uninstructed eye bears no traces of its dignified an- 
tiquity. To the eyes, however, brought expressly to the spot, in obedience to 
the instructions of Galignani and Bedeker, the stones and mortar become as the 
jasper and amethyst of celestial cities. I confess, myself, to have always regarded 
the relic with chilling scepticism, until I one day happened to witness the rapt 
devotion of a tourist, poséd, with open mouth and guide-book, before the inspir- 
ing masonry. I was immediately converted. Great is the potency of human 
faith! Rather than admit that so much fervour has been thrown away, we offer 
ourselves as believers—convinced, not by the doctrine, but by the disciples! 
Butchers, and bakers, and grocers, all establishments suggestive of the grosser 
necessities of the flesh, are carefully excluded from the Passage. There is a 
fruit-stall, where peaches and apricots repose luxuriously in their lined boxes, like 
the bare shoulders of beautiful women nestling among cushions. - Next door ma 
be obtained café noir for ten centimes; and a diet. of coffee and peaches is 
that the inhabitants of this enchanted region are supposed to require. ‘Or, if they 
will lust after the flesh-pots of Egypt, in the shape of bowillon et beuf and 
pommes frites, they must go elsewhere to seek them, and leave unprofaned a 
locality consecrated to science and art. ~ : 

There is a chemical instrument shop, with its airy stock of retorts, and 
beakers and funnels, and all dainty baubles in glass and porcelain, and 
masses of crystals, red and yellow and blue, like elements of very solid rainbows 
waiting to be combined ; there is also a forge, set up, not for common black- 
‘smith’s work, but for the manufacture of surgical instruments, bistouries, lancets, 
probes,—an entire arsenal of torture, presently to be directed against quivering 
limbs. Pain, seated like a nightmare on the breast of Humanity, can only be 
exorcised by Pain. It is Beelzebub fighting against Beelzebub ; and yet his 
kingdom continues to stand in wonderful security. Thus considered, the glowing 
fire at the forge might be supposed to be borrowed from the bottomless pit, to 
give a fitting temper to the steel! But whoso pauses to lean on the blackened 
‘window-sill, to peer into the ruddy heart of the flame, and watch the brilliant 
Showers fly from the smitten anvil, is presently carried far away from Paris and 
Beelgebub; he may easily persuade himself that this is the very forge he knew 
twenty years ago, that stood in a green country-lane, round a sudden corner 

with hawthorn, in the shade of a great elm whose branches swept the 

shed, and sheltered champing horses, and wide-eyed loitering school-children. 
There, the honest forge only yielded simple horse-shoes, suitable, and much 
needed in ploughing times ; here are fashioned dreadful probes, sharp and ter- 
rible as two-edged swords, dividing body and spirit asunder! In another street, 
perhaps, a similar — is-working at knives, destined to be wielded by the 
hand of an assassin. With the same fire, and out of the same steel, are wrought 
instruments of life and death, of pleasure and pain, of beneficence and crime ! 
The same eternal substangg:shapes itself into endless varying forms, and chaos 
passes ceaselessly into c yelike the ocean upheaving into successive waves. 
“‘T make light, and create darkness; I make good, and create evil,”—says 
Esaias. 
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I am the slayer and the slain, 
And I the song that Brahma sings. 

The weapons wielded at the forge go out into the world to make the fortune of 
some eminent surgeon, descend to a spendthrift son, sojourn for a while at the 
Mont de Piété, and finally, after many adventures, return to their original start- 
ing-place, like dilapidated Greek chiefs coming home from Troy; or almost so, 
for they lodge in the windows of a variety shop near the forge, that is consecrated 
to the sale of Marchandises provenant du Mont de Piété. This is a rare 


wilderness of heterogeneity—a perfect shrine of medley. Underneath the saws — 


and some intruding stethoscopes, is a collection of compasses, rules, and quadrants, 
and of mysterious-looking triangles, that seem more suited to the expositions of 
a Hindoo theologian than to those of a mathematical professor at the Ecole 
Normale,—associated with mathematics, perhaps because equally touching upon 
the clouds, perhaps on account of ancient community of ownership. Numerous 
meerschaums brood dreamfully in blue-velvet cases—meerschaums of all colours 
and shapes, from small and delicate white bowls, just tinting into golden brown, 


to gigantic heads of grinning prophets, and diabolical fantasies, contorted into _ 


such shapes as might have clung to Dante’s boat in the lake of the Inferno. But 
a pensive charm invests each well-seasoned pipe, for it is steeped, not only in 
smoke, but in reveries, incrusted with innumerable fancies that have floated 
from its depths upon fragrant vapour, and died, clinging to the embrowning 
stem. 


- Among the meerschaums are also dainty amber mouthpieces and lumps of 
crude amber, tawny as the thick sea-foam, and strings of amber-beads, and 
necklaces of coral and onyx and cornelian, and unset stones of varying colours 
and various degrees of veracity. A complete assortment of optical instruments, 
spectacles, pocket telescopes, opera-glasses,—every thing but microscopes, of 
which a second-hand shop never possesses a specimen. Perhaps the owner of so 
precious a treasure would always sooner starve than part with it. On the other 
hand, watches abound, being indeed the standard article of deposit chez ma tante. 
I know one ingenious youth who pawns his regularly every month, for thirty 


_ francs, and as regularly redeems it as soon as his next allowance comes. The 


transaction doubtless offers diversions to the imagination, which compensate for the 
doubtfulness of its financial advantages. But every one has not been equally 
fortunate in the redemption of his pledges; and that is the reason that these 
latter have been swept off from their temporary lodging-place, into the engulphing 
hoards of the second-hand variety shop. It is curious to study these whilom 
pledges, these baits that the unlucky have flung out, from time to time, to furious 
ill-fortune, as Russian travellers abandon their horses to appease the hunger of 
pursuing wolves. At what turn in the road did the case become so desperate, 
and the enemy gain so frightful an advantage? What ravening beast howled 
when ¢his sacrifice was resolved upon? And what has been its result? Why 
have the travellers never come back in the day-time to pick up their treasures 
strewn by the road? Did they escape, did they reach their destination; or, 
after all, were they overpowered, and do their bones now lie bleaching beneath 
wintry snows ? 
Vain questions, to which the unransomed baubles return but mute, unsatisfac- 
response. Some of the watches have been awaiting their ransom a century or two, 


tory 
to judge by the old-fashioned quaintness of their make, thick and bulky, with — 


sweet-pea tinted pictures on the back, representing gallant tars firing off cannon, 
Lubin and Fanny in greenest groves, Sibyls awaiting Numa Pompilius, or else, 
Saute de mieux, Louis Napoleon ; finally, several whimsical trinkets, in the shape 
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of hearts, more or less lacerated, as is the manner of hearts destined for public 
inspection. 

Then there are snuff-hoxes, bearing medallions of royal families, and legends to 
inform the same that their respective countries regard them as their only hope of 
salvation—a fact of which the families seem already complacently conscious ;. 
swords, daggers, enamelled sabres, tarnished epaulettes, silver pencil-cases and. 
bodkins; an astonishing number of remarkable bronze images and amphibious. 
mantlepiece ornaments, which have a scared look, as if guilty of an escape from 
an antediluvian collection, of brooches, earrings, bracelets, and more 
mysterious brass triangles: such miscellaneous treasure fills up the well- “ 
stocked windows of this bewildering establishment. 

After the second-hand variety shop comes a second-hand bookseller’s, one of 
those charming haunts that are as much superior to Hachette’s and Dentu’s, as is 
the Maison Blosse to the Bibliothéque Impériale. Here linger poor scholars 
(scholars should always be a little poor, as libraries a little dingy), and peer over 
the stands through their spectacles, seeking occasional pearls amidst such rubbish. 
Here long-robed priests, threading the streets in unnatural isolation, pause to 
throw a glance into the only world they possess in common with the rest of 
mankind—the world of books. Yet even that is not quite in common, but 
fenced off into compartments by many impassable air-lines, into tracts of forbidden 
ground, guarded by many an Index Expurgatorius, haunted by many whimsical 
terrors and holy horrors. Hence the priest seldom tarries long in the Passage du 
Commerce, where the very air is .revolutionary, and inquiring, and irreverent. - 
On the bookshelves are too much Rousseau and Voltaire, too little St. Francois de 
Sales and St. Theresa, to suit the ecclesiastical taste. So he presently glides 
away in his long frock, like a black ghost, and seeks elsewhere the nutriment 
appropriate to his cramped life and twisted intellect. 

Besides the customers who come to buy exceedingly cheap, are the other class, 
who venture across the threshold more timidly, in the hopes of selling exceedingly 
dear. These are frequently fast students, who, haying outrun their allowances 
and pawned both watch and sleeve-links, repair to the second-hand booksellers’ 
with a portion of their libraries, to raise funds, not so much for the sake of pay- 
ing the blanchisseuse, as of purchasing tickets for the next ball at the opera. 
Sometimes, however, the vendor arrives at this extremity through severer straits. 
; Not the student whose claims upon the paternal purse are only limited by the . 
: temporary grufiness of the paternal temper, but the fatherless boy, sent to Paris 
out of the savings of mother and sisters, and knowing that there are no francs 
to replace those that have been lost or wasted, or even honestly spent. He comes, 
perhaps in the fresh remorse of a first dissipation, preferring the bookstall to the 
Mont de Piété, as the more dignified resource ; or perhaps, suffering more keenly, 
because his failure to make both ends meet arises from no fault of his own, and 
therefore he cannot hope to do any better inthe future. The prospect of breaking 
down, of leaving Paris with his course unfinished, of defeating all the high hopes 
that are as bread and wine to the loving women at home in the provinces,—this 
dreary prospect draws nearer. To put off the evil day, he dares a sacrilege; he 
takes down from its shelf one of the few handsome volumes left by a dead father, 
and offers it,—atlas, steel-plates, and all,—to the marchand des livres. Buta 
rough old fellow is this marchand des livres, grown callous, like all second-hand 
business men, by many speculations in the reverses of other people. His range of 
price is as elastic as the rents of an Irish estate, and similarly regulated by the 
necessities of his customers. Every volume he possesses represents somebody’s 
ill-luck, or vexation or overwhelming disaster.—misfortunes which are all brilliant 
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advantages to him. So he takes his advantage, and pays insignificant prices for 
the atlas and steel-plates ; and their former owner returns home heavy-hearted, 
feeling that the evil day has been pushed back but a very little, after all. 
Directly opposite the Salon de Lecture is a quilting establishment, dating from 
1790, and entitled to all that involuntary respect which the well-balanced mind 
always accords to assured prosperity : assured, but modest, for the proprietors are 
three sisters, each with such a remarkable squint that her two eyes seem to be 
* reduced to two halves, aud the consciousness of this organic defect has evidently 
epressed all unseemly aspirations after ostentatious worldly success. They 
remind the classical reader of the Three Sisters of Grecian legend who shared a 
 @ single eye between them, and hence caught but imperfect glimpses of the world, 
& as people who look at the sun through smoked glasses. Or, in their formal gray 
4 dresses, and gray, precise faces, they resemble three spikes of lavender, growi 
= straightly against a wall, in resolute oblivion of the flaunting poppies and hollyhocks 
, = that straggle loosely on the garden borders. However—owing, I suppose, to the 
_ modest prosperity—the three sisters have been married, individually I mean, not 
collectively, although I should judge it was the only act of their mutual lives 
that had been separately performed. But the husbands have already faded into 
some yet more shadowy background, or perhaps strayed away among the flaunt- 
ing hollyhocks, and never been heard of since. They have left solid traces of 
themselves in three tow-headed children, that embrace the knees of their respective, 
a but scarcely distinguishable mothers ; and the quiet hearts of their wives probably 
. a embaln their memory, after the fashion of lavender; but otherwise the place is 
= as if it had never known them, and the quilting establishment, unmindful of their 
absence, continues its business with all the noiseless tranquillity for which it has 
been remarkable since 1790. . 

Another sort of woman than these demure, gray sisters, is the comely dame 
who assists her son in the management of a store for artists’ materials, and who 
kW stands all day long at the door to receive customers, with the various attention 

i 2 befitting their varying importance. First of all, are the well-to-do middle-aged 
~ | men, whose pictures now receive habitual praise at the annual exhibitions, or 
have even been promoted to the apotheosis of the Luxembourg. To him that 
hath shall be given, and honour waits upon honour like the king’s brother on the 

i And it is pleasant to see these gray-haired artists, -and know that their 

- talent has made itself good in hard coin, and that their fine unearthly fancies 
have won for them earth as well as heaven. But somehow, it not unfrequently 
happens that the original lustre shows a little dim beside that which has been 
acquired, and the delicate golden aureole which encircled youthful brows is 
eclipsed by the glare of real gold. Who fails may remain unworldly to the end 
of his life ; but that is scarcely possible for him who succeeds. And genius has 
lost much of its original fire by the time that the heat has been expended in 
burning for itself appreciation upon the hard clay of the world. ‘‘ Ah, me,” 
sighed Alexander Humboldt, “to think that glory only comes with 
imbecility !”’ 
It is the bearded, swaggering young artists, with plush coats and slouched 
hats, who are yet oscillating between the Desert of Sahara and the Slough of 
y @ Despond, upon whom the glow of promise is still bright and unfaded. Youth is 
_— divine, because the direction of its upward flight is so indefinite as to seem 
. 4& infinite. Once the highest point gained, the curve turned, the parabola, however 


q vast its sweep, tends steadfastly to earth ; its form is definite, complete, harmo- 
[=  . xious, but the lovely illusion of infinite possibilities has vanished for ever. 
Probably this is not the reason why the comely dame secretly prefers the 
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struggling young artists to the sleek and prosperous princes of the profession. 
But she takes a woman’s delight in swagger and rowdyism, and all the reckless- 
ness that seems so grand to feminine helplessness. It is the same sentiment 
which often makes pious mothers secretly lavish more affection upon their dare- 
devil sons than upon those whose meek lives, from Sunday-school upwards, has 
pursued a tenor as even as their own. ‘‘ The running brook is na thirsty after 
the rain,” says Elsie Bede. And, all Genesis to the contrary, experience would 
lead us to suppose that the heart of Rebecca had yearned over the wild Esau 
with tenfold the tenderness that it had to spare for docile, girlish Jacob. 

So our dame places chairs for her middle-aged callers, but she carries on long 
and animated conversations with the disreputable-looking young ones; and when 
they leave, with rolls of canvas or tinted paper under their arm, she watches them 
from the door, till the plush coats have disappeared from the alley,—a comely 
woman, probably the wife of an artist, who, having failed to sell his pictures, 
succeeded in selling the brushes; but around whose more plebeian profession 
always lingered a certain glamour derived from the earlier and more imaginative 
part of his career,—the glamour and the friends,—some of whom, perhaps, 
admired the fine figure of the wife, and even gained permission to model from it 
an Eve or a Venus, such as delighteth the Parisian heart. One among them, 
with more curly beard and darker eyes than the rest———but we have no business. 
to pry mito these old reminiscences, over which the matron herself draws a dis- 
creet veil, as she turns away from the door, and places her shapely hand on the 
shoulder of her fair-haired son, as if to recall herself to modern duties 
proprieties. 

After the prosperous and the interesting artists come the women, who are never 
prosperous, and seldom interesting. They work the hardest of all, poor things ; 
never loiter in the Passage; rarely stop to buy apricots at the fruit-stall, but rush 
hurriedly on the way from the Louvre to the Luxembourg, always laden with an 
unsightly bag, generally with a troublesome bundle in addition. Women are 
never seen near the forge, nor in the reading-room, nor at the bookseller’s. Not- 
withstanding the orthodoxy of the tradition that represents the’first woman as: 
risking even Paradise in the pursuit after knowledge, the world continues to 
provers a respectable prejudice, to the effect that the less women have to do with 

wledge the better. Perhaps this prejudice arises from spite—really a more 


’ yationgl origin than can generally be assigned to it. 


Bat Art, divorced from Science, and consequently a little forlorn, like all 
divorcées, is quite at the service of feminine aspirants for fame, also a little for- 
lorn. ‘Poor creatures! They have a hard time; and perhaps the worst of all is, 
that the hardship tells so roughly upon them, and kills in them the grace and 
beauty which they profess especially to serve,—and the enjoyment too; for 
women-students are always afflicted with a preternatural gravity, strikingly in 
contrast with the light-hearted jollity of men in pursuit of Art or Science. Far 
from indicating more profoiind and effective devotion to the cause, this seriousness 
seems rather the evidence of uncertainty and self-distrust. It is like the pre- 
occupation of a person walking stiffly to avoid creaking his new shoes. Now, no 
one is really master of a position until he is able to laugh at it; and an intellect 
totally deficient in wit is rarely equal to the exigencies of the occasion, but 
inwardly weakened by some secret flaw. A brusque, unforeseen movement might 
shiver it to atoms. .Hence, some infer, just from the desperate earnestness with 
which women strive to keep themselves up to the level of intellectual pursuits, that 
they are radically unfit for them, and that all this standing on tiptoe can only 
result in strained nerves and overtasked brains, But others, less precipitate, will 
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only argue that women are not at ease in their careers because these are as yet. 
too exceptional—perched in high, bleak, and lonely situations. When two or 
three generations more shall have woven thick traditions, like vines, over these 
bare lodging-places, the inmates will begin to feel more at home. Then their 
ideas, lofty, but meagre as moonshine, will be warmed by a little live blood, and 
become powerful and joyous realities ; and the subtle self-contempt which now 
often underlies vociferous vanity will be pierced to its windy heart, like many 
another lean dweller on the threshold. . 

In the meantime, the malicious moralists cannot fail to find other arguments, in 
the fact that intellectual occupations seem to distort the primeval instinct of 
women—their love for dress. The instinct is perverted to a theory, and becomes 
liable to all the aberrations of theory. Moreover, heart-breaking difficulties arise 
when the riot of fancy is compelled to reconcile itself with the restrictions of a 
very limited purse. The compromise is as vicious as compromises usually are, 
and results in abundance of cheap ornamentation,—flounces, ruffles, imitation-lace ; 
elaborate gauntlets to gloves worn threadbare at the fingers; scarfs, concealing a 
plentiful lack of white collars, and also poor throats grown skinny in the hard 
struggle of their owners for a living ; bonnets made out of old seraps, relieved by 


‘bright new flowers of a remarkably juvenile order of architecture, daisies and blue 


forget-me-nots and sprays of very green grass; dresses constructed by piecing 
together two remnants of different patterns, but modelled after the latest fashion ; 
wearisome old mantles with long fringes, that have evidently seen service for 
years, with occasional renovations—of the fringe, not the silk ; the whole toilette 
huddled and musty, bearing a strong family-resemblance to the windows of the 
second-hand variety-shop. Poor, serious, struggling women ! resorting to Art, in 
three cases out of five, not from any real vocation, but from:a vague desire for 
relief from the monotony of ordinary, ill-paid drudgery ; with feeble and spasmodic 
attempts at intellectual greatness, and wide, windy aspirations for social reform, 
alternating with cold. chills at the terrors of possible destitution, and intermittent 
longings after some impossible married existence, which, according to moralists, 
should be the remedy for all woes: of a truth, of all the personages who fill the 
Passage du Commerce, I am not sure that you are not the most to be pitied. 
And this very pity that we so liberally accord you, is your crowning misfortune, 
and, more than your poverty, or loneliness, or hard work, tends to make you 
forlorn. Of two things, one: either the State should adopt the views of certain 
French philanthropists, and provide a pension for all unmarried women destitute 
of male relatives ; or their education should be made sufficiently effective and self- 
reliant to fortify their lives up to the actual exigencies of existence, and enable 
them to repel this contemptuous compassion of the world, that now freezes their 
inmost consciousness, wrapping them, as it were, in a ‘mantle of sleet. 

_ That all arts may be represented in the Passage du Commerce, a dancing- 
master hangs out his sign conspicuously over a cobbler’s shop, and a music-shop 
occupies the next building to the artists’ establishment, and lullabies the public 
sensibilities with ballads, sentimental and satirical. ‘‘ Vieux Quartier Latin,” 
‘* Chansonnette de la Vivandiére,” ‘Polka & la Grisette,” ‘“‘ Pompiers de Nan- 
terre,” ‘‘Garde Mobile,” “Je suis ici pour tout faire,” &c., with innumerable 
short-skirted, well-shod females displayed in bright colours on the covers. These 
impassioned strains are occasionally ‘“ interpreted” by some of the strolling musi- 
cians who appear from time to time, playing (so to speak) on the harp, dulcimer, 
and psaltery, and making all manner of music, more or less sweet, according to 


- their several abilities ; for carriages rarely pass in the stceet, and its quiet seclu- 


sion affords a favourable opportunity for musical exhibitions. Moreover, the 
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pensive influences of the place seem to soften the hearts of wayfarers, who bestow 
coppers with a liberality of which they would be hardly guilty in the open street. 
For these solid reasons the modern representatives of the ancient Minnesingers 
, greatly affect the Passage du Commerce, and, by some tacit understanding, con- 
trive to divide the day and week between them, returning at regular fixed 
intervals, like comets, after excursions into the mysterious regions of 
Elsewhere. The tormented students at the Salon de Lecture learn to calculate 
time by the advent of the singer of the hour. Thus, at nine o’clock comes along 
a little urchin with an indifferent fiddle, upon which he plays very indifferently. 
He is a lazy little rascal too, and never troubles himself to play an entire air, but 
breaks off in the middle, to send beseeching glances up to a certain balcony over- 
hanging the court. On this balcony is growing a vigorous young tree, the only 
bit of green visible in the vicinity. And the owner seems to be a genial elderly 
lady, who keeps fresh and succulent the juices of her own fading life, by much 
converse with young and green things; for the lazy little fiddler never fails to 
receive a two-sous piece, carefully wrapped in paper, and flung from the balcony. 
Upon that he touches his ragged hat to the unseen beneficence, and goes off, 
having made more by his incapacity than many others by their talents. Indeed, 
incapacity seems to be the most profitable kind of capital to invest in the musical 
business. 

At ten o'clock, seats herself on the curb-stone a forlorn old dame, with a very 
tiny hand-organ, whose inarticulate wailing is imperceptible to the naked ear 
except in moments of perfect silence. A prosperous harmonium, that also includes 
the Passage du Commerce in its rounds, buries this poor little confrere three 
fathoms deep below consciousness; but the old dame grinds on just the same, ina 

.sort of serene faith that the less people hear the more they will be inclined to have 
pity upon her—as indeed seems to be the case. Towards noon,—as if the early 
morning heat were insufficient to warm to activity their torpid limbs,—two other 
aged creatures creep into the alley, a bent old wife leading her bent old husband, 
who is just a grain more helpless than she, because he is blind as well as old. He 

sings, however, in a faint, quavering treble, like the voice of Tithonus bemoan- 
ing his immortality ; and by means of this slender wisp of song, as by a piece 

of straw, the two tottering lives are bound on, a little longer, to the slippery 

earth. I donot know why, but this pitiful old couple always whimsically suggest 

to me a certain brilliant antithesis of their own condition, of which they seem to 

be nothing but the parody: fairy stories of young lovers going forth, hand in 

hand, into the green forest, singing as they go, and charming wild beasts into 
complaisance, and timid fawns into friendship. Pictures like these rise in my 
mind whenever I see the aged singers approaching ; and so slow is their pace, 
that I have time to dream over the entire idyll: the freshness of the forest, the 
morning breeze kissing the lovers’ brows, and blowing back their bright hair ; 
their radiant eyes happy with visions of the past night and the coming day ; the 
moss dimpling under their elastic tread; the glad song ringing through the covert 
like the hymn chanted by Adam in Paradise. For all this I have time before the 
actual lovers have reached the further corner of the window, and, in disappearing 
from view, cut my consciousness again with the sharp edge of the reality: for 
youth, decrepit age : for dimpling moss, hard paving-stones: for love and Para- 

dise, Paris and—starvation. ; 

Out of so many misfortunes, however, the only one for which the venerable ee 
musicians seem to directly claim compassion, is the evident decay of their musical _ 
talents. But others, who have gone earlier into the business, speculate more 
boldly, and invest every calamity at ten per cent. interest. One woman who 
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sings duets with her little boy, ekes out the effect of her accomplishments by an 
ingenious sling on the right arm, which has stayed there long enough for the cure 
of a compound fracture extending from the elbow to the finger-tips. Another, 
with a wooden leg, but every appearance of robust health, brings with her an in- 
teresting family of three children, well-dressed and well-fed, who play contentedly 
if = in the gutter, while their mother sings woful ballads in a stentorian brass voice. 

_g Sisterly devotion goes into the market as well as maternal, and a girl of fourteen 
— heads a troop of brothers and sisters, of whom one is a baby in arms, and two 
others assist in the concert, which is so terribly shrill, that the agonised sympa- 
thiser feels inclined to empty his purse to sisterly devotion, on the condition that 
he might have it pure, unalloyed by such harrowing music. 

It occasionally happens, also, that partnerships are formed between people uncon- 
nected by family ties, who have put their misfortunes into a joint-stock company. 
Thus, one of the organ-grinders is accompanied by a one-armed friend, whose 
crippled condition seems intended to act upon the public sensibilities as a preliminary 
emollient, like the poultices sometimes applied by surgeons before an operation. 
The organ-grinder lends his arms, the friend his want of arms, and fortune seems 
to smile upon the combination. _ 

I have noticed a still more original association, and been for some time quite 
imposed upon by it. At three o’clock, on stated afternoons, appears a neatly- 
dressed, middle-aged woman, leading another, also middle-aged, but not so well 
dressed, with a vacant face and helpless hands. No pretence is made of amus- 
ing the public; but the protecting partner appeals boldly and directly to the 
passers-by, calling upon them in a set, monotonous voice, “To have pity on the 
paralysed mother of a family, in the impossibility of gaining her living.” No 
mention is made.of herself in this appeal, and the benevolent, well-to-do air of 
the claimant would leave the public to infer that she was a disinterested philan- 
thropist who made it her business to wander through the world with paralysed 
mothers of families. More wary reflection, however, suggests the suspicion that 
the philanthropist shares the profits of the paralysed, and counts the dividends 
carefully every night. 

Sympathy lavished from such motive, however well it may be concealed, is in- 
fected with a fatal taint of egotism, that destroys much of its blessing and all its 
charm. To be perfect and lovely, sympathy should spring from a great overflow 
of happiness, come down like the sunlight or a god from heaven, bending over a 
prostrate woe, and raising it up by a touch thrilling with energetic vitality. ee 

Only, alas! the miserable ones are not now overburdened with efficient sympa-—~" | 
thy ; and if none but the happy were allowed to minister to them, the work of ee 
binding up wounds, that now is often sufficiently slack, might stop entirely for 
want of labourers! ' 

After the musicians who earn their living by means of their ignorance of art, 
are a few with a real vocation, who enjoy their work, and offer genuine music in 
exchange for coppers. There is a woman, with a voice like a nightingale, who 
comes alone at dusk, and sings sweet shadowy songs, as if thinking them out loud; 
another, travelling with a company, whose tones, clear, fresh, and powerful, break 
forth among the arid noises of the city, like the torrent of an Alpine brook well- 
ing up amidst stones and snows ; a band of Italian boys, with harp, violin, and 
flute, who pass their life not unpleasantly, wandering from city to city, in adven- 
turous freedom, through the beautiful vine-clad lands of Italy and France and bed 
Spain ; and a little seven-years-old girl, fantastically dressed in scarlet, who Bt 
dances and rattles on a tambourine to accompany her sisters’ guitar, and hops | 
hither and thither on her mendicant errands, with bright black eyes, and scarlet- e 
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hatted head cocked on one side, like a little bird of brilliant plumage astray from 
some South American forest, and just lighted on the deck of a vessel bound for a 
foreign port. Perhaps it is bearing her towards the fame—and the grave—of 
Rachel ; who knows ? 

The feet of other travellers wear the stones of the Passage du Commerce, on 
their daily rounds,—all sortsof minor merchants, that sprout upon the rugged 
edges of civilisation like chickweed among the loose stones of battlements, selling 
bird-cakes and cuttlefish bones, dog-chains and crayon-pencils, tape and pins ; 
people to mend chairs, or unite scattered fragments of china, herbalists, fruiterers, 
knife-grinders, chimney-sweeps ; lowest of all, chiffonniers and balayeurs des 
rues—each, in his turn and place, defiles in the long procession. Sometimes a 
flock of white-robed girls, going to their first communion at St. Sulpice, flutter 
through the Passage like a covey of white birds ; sometimes a school of boys, in 
rigid uniform, as suits a generation brought up on the magnificent system of unity, 
centralisation, and monotony, which all Europe is supposed to envy ; or a troop 
of apple-cheeked little fellows, still in their blouses, led by a patient German usher. 
In his hand is always a volume, probably of Schiller or Uhland, intended for a 
few moments’ precious perusal, while the noisy children are at play in the Luxem- 
bourg. And I doubt me not that the blessed poets work their work, and touch 
into vivid brilliancy the dreams of Gretchen, that the usher’s own pale imagination 
had always left a little faint and lifeless. Ah, have a care, Hans, how you dream 
too fondly about Gretchen, there in the stately garden of the Luxembourg ! There 
are more students in Hesse-Cassel than grisettes in Paris ; and the time is long to 
wait, and Gretchen’s fingers are less deft at letter-writing than knitting. But he 
dreams, the patient master, none the less fondly because of the possible awakening. 
And he is wise. For is not the whole of earthly life but a dream, of which the 
one certainty is the future awakening ? Yet it may be lived none the less en- 
joyably while it last. 

There is also the girls’ school, supported by a relic of antiquity in the shape of 
Philip Augustus’s wall. The scholars take airings in the Luxembourg, under the 
protection of a sub-institutrice ; but she looks less patient than the German usher, 
and never carries a volume of Schiller. Perhaps it is because she has not yet 
found Gretchen or her suitable masculine equivalent. 

There are the carefully-guarded daughters of the bourgeoisie, walking properly 
by the side of dowager mammas, delicate, dependent, and ignorant as infants, 
brought up “ sur les genoux de l’Eglise,” as M. Dupanloup wills it; and their 
brothers and future husbands, with lives as different as if lived by the inhabitants 
of another planet, full of adventure and effort, of strife and conquest ; now success 
sweetened by previous failure, and now failure disembittered by previous success. 
This burly fellow has just carried off the Prix des Hépitauz ; that lily-browed 
youth has been nominated First Interne at the last concours, and now walks the 
streets in happy consciousness of the admiring envy of his fellows. His path is 
hung about with rainbows of promise ; unending vistas of future triumphs meet his 
longing eye on every side. Once Interne, and First Interne, why not lauréat, 
chef, agrégé, professeur ? Why, in that elastic and illimitable future, should not 
his name be quoted as authority, and his books be translated into German? Oh, 
for something to discover, were it only a new parasite—discovery which has 
already made several fortunes; some lucky post-mortem, upon which he should 
vault at once to fame! some adroit persecution for philosophical opinions, that 
shoyld-bestow the martyr’s crown pleasantly disengaged from the martyr’s cross | 
So he aspires, until, slow-pacing through the court, he espies a group of professors 
~ in solid possession of the glory for which his soul is panting ; and in their presence 
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behind in the bold flights of anticipating fancy. . 

Of all who pass through the street, the professors are the most honourable and 
most honoured. After some hours’ poring over thick volumes, ponderous with 
erudition and brilliant with thought, it is almost awful to suddenly encounter the 
live authors, walking as easily under that weight of fame and learning as ordinary 
mortals with unburdened shoulders. There is L——, whose slight body seems 
unable to sustain the great head and towering brow that looms above it; R——, 
whose one glass-eye is maliciously accused of deciding the question in all investi- 
gations that have proved too difficult for its living fellow ; B——, with capacious 
forehead and smooth epicurean face, ripe and marbly, as if more often wreathed 
in pleasure than wrinkled by the toil of acquiring the comprehensive and multitu- 
dinous knowledge for which the professor is famous; and W——- and S——, 
suspected of loving the glory of science more than science, and with an enjoyment 


of popularity that persuades them to condescend to much ‘‘ chaff” in lectures, 


thereby delighting the heart of the lazy listener ; and V——, with cold, chiselled 
face, as fine and keen as his own surgeon’s blade; and V——, with stooping 
shoulders and shaggy head, and sweetest boyish blue eyes, a cherished nursling in 
the lap of Nature, who whispers to him many secrets, of which he is sometimes 
permitted to repeat a few. 
_ When these men walk past the Salon de Lecture, the students rush to the 
windows to see them, and to reverently watch their high converse with one another, 
as they move graciously through the common ways. Happy the youth who meets 
the master’s eye in the street, and may pull off his cap in delicious recognition of 
the presence of his superior! Such enthusiasm of youth for greatness! dear, once- 
known delight of self-abandon in admiration for another’s intellect! So quickly 
chilled these enthusiams, so soon modified this self-surrender, by criticism and 
doubt, if not by carping and cavil; by dissidence, if not by jealousy. But the 
time comes once, like childhood and Paradise, and I am not sure that it is not the 
most blissful time of the soul’s entire existence. And it is because this timeis so 
largely spent in the Passage du Commerce and at the Ancienne Maison Blosse, 
that both become so endeared to their friends and habitués. These come back 
even when they have written their theses, when their own libraries have outgrown 
the modest proportions of the Salon de Lecture. The Figaro reads better there, 
the Charivari is more witty’; the old books may be consulted together with their 
modern refutations ; the big-nosed garcon still affords material for gentle carica- 
ture. They come back in success, for it is here they enjoyed its anticipation ; 
they come back in failure, for it is here they projected success. And when the 
years have grown much older and stiffer, and “ glory has come with imbecility,” 
hither they send their sons, to inherit their places at the ink-stained tables. | 
And now the cloud which has lately darkened the Passage and the reading- 
room, grows darker, heavier, and breaks in a sudden summer-flood of straight 
descending rain, which chases all wayfarers under the shelter of the Porte 
Cochére. There the little scarlet singer nestles against the white-robed commu- 
nicants, and the Italian vagabonds jostle the Dean of the Faculty and the Member 
of the Institute. The student steals glances at the shy maidens clinging to their 
mothers, or throws bolder looks at some motherless girls, who answer, Ah me! 
with looks more bold. The prosperous harmonium edges off a little, to afford 
space to the voiceless hand-organ, Hans, still musing of Gretchen, meets the eye 
of the sub-institutrice, musing of ‘nobody, and—haveacare, Gretchen! German 
lovers are constant, but French institutrices are guileful! " The cool surgeon bites 
his fine lips in exasperation, as his watch marks the hour for an appointment, and 
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the third sister from the quilting establishment, with market basket on arm, ponders 
over the unpunctual dinner,—until the propriety and tranquillity of their demeanour 
are almost worn threadbare by the unusual impatience fretting underneath. A 
dripping horseman rides like Sir Launcelot under the Porte Cochére; but from 
the windows of the court look down no Elaines, but only unsusceptible eH 8 
bonnes, whose web remains unravelled and their mirrors unbroken. A y 
procession, carrying a baby to baptism, skurry in affrighted ; a priest finds a place 
by an atheist; and the last inch of standing-room is full. Five, ten, fifteen 
minutes the thunder-storm binds together this heterogeneous company by the pres- 
sure of a common necessity ; and the thoughts from so many diverse brains, and 
feelings from so many hearts, concentrate into one common desire and impatience. 
So the whirling eddy of a stream sweeps together driftwood, and shavings, valuable 
timber and worn-out trees, bits of chips, fragments, and here and there some pre- 
cious waif lost long ago up the river. For one moment they revolve together in 
the circle of the pool, the next give way to the current, and every thing that floats 
is carried over, and presently slips away in its separate direction to its separate 
destiny. So the rain is over and done; the life that has revolved in common for 
the space of a single beating of the heart, breaks upglivergenty ; the fellow- 
prisoners, released from their temporary association, taway from each other 
on their separate ways, as easily as if the loosest ties had never united them. 
And to my perfidious memory, not only the Porte Cochére, but the individuality 
of the entire Passage du Commerce begins to fade and dissolve into unmeaning ele- 
ments» Bound together by the spell of an attentive fancy idling a summer’s after- 
noon, these elements break the slight girdle of unity, and float off into separate 
insignificance, as the idler leaves behind him the secluded street, the Quartier 
Latin, and mingles in the undistinguishable roar rising from Baron Haussmann’s 
new Boulevards. 
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A GOSSIP ABOUT CHRISTIAN NAMES. 


Obvoua ody Kai obvopa 


Te)l me now that name of thine; for a name often pleases. 
Idyll. xxvii. 40.) 


What’s in aname? That which we call a rose, 
By any other name would smell as sweet. 


HESE words have been so often quoted, that it would be quite natural if 
T people, out of respect for the poet, should be indifferent—which they really are 
not—in reference to names, The more so, asthe same idea occurs in “ Julius 
Cesar,” where Cassius says: “ Brutus and Cesar : write them together, yours 
is as fair a name,”’ &c. 

Is there really nothing in aname? It-is in one place the passion of love, in the 
other the passion of hatred, which says that there is no difference between one 
name or another. There 7s something in a name; and it seems quite natural if, 
in the above-quoted passage of Theocritus, the shepherdess asks the shepherd, who 
offers to marry her, to tell her hisname. Have not the names of Romeo and 
Juliet something charming ? Does it not seem as if all the sweetness 6f the piece, 
as if all the softness of the Italian sky, were reflected and re-echoed in those names ? 
suppose, for an instant, the two names to be Johnand Sarah—it is a prejudice, 
certainly ; but would those names have the same charm? It is a prejudice: 
Gretchen, in the original “ Faust,” awakens all our interest, although it is the 
same in German as Madge or Maggie in English. But no! Even that name 
seems to be chosen with design. It is exactly that diminutive form (the diminu- 
tives are at the same time what they call caritatives, expressions of fondness) of 9 
an unadorned name, which, like a miniature photograph—or rather phonograph— . 9 
gives a true picture of touching simplicity and innocent purity, and is in so far 9” 
more adapted to the character it represents than the proud “ Margareth” or be 
“ Marguerite” in the translation. We venture even to say, that poets do not take. 
at random their names of fiction; although few may be as deliberate as Petrarch, — 
who in his sonnets plays so much upon the name of Laura, that it gives the im- a 
pression that he loved Laura’s name more than herself; or that he loved her 
only on account of her harmonious name. Few, too, may be as fantastical as 
Bojardo, who, hunting once for deer and at the same time for a name for one of 
his heroes, suddenly turned back from the hunting-ground, and ordered all the 
bells to be rung out of joy... He had not shot anything, but he had found out the 
long- searched name—Rodomonte. 

What is in a name? But is not the catastrophe of the whole piece dependent 
upon two names, Montague and Capulet? Without those two names, there would 
be no drama with the names of Romeo and Juliet. A name is a remembrance. 

While the mere name of Romeo would, in the mind of Juliet, awaken a thousand 
sweet reminiscences—in the same way as one tune recalls a whole song—in her 
aq father’s heart the mere sound of Montague would call forth all the feeling of hatred 
ee associated with that family name. | 
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“‘ That which we call a rose, by any other name would smell as sweet’”—we 
cannot help it, we must mar even that poetical flower with a grammatical remark. 
In like manner as we contest the identity of different names, we are bound to say 
that there is a difference between the name of the rose and that of Romeo, 
Romeo is a proper name, while rose is an appellative. Two persons, John and 
Freddy, for instance, could easily change names with each other, their names 
being proper names, without any relation to their quality ; but we could not make 
a rhinoceros and a butterfly change their names. The name of the rhinoceros 
could not be given to the butterfly, as it has no horn on its nose; nor could any 
of the names of the butterfly be applied to the rhinoceros, as every one of them 
expresses some quality belonging to the butterfly and not to the rhinoceros.. The 
Greek Psyche (on account of its symbolic relation to the soul), the ‘Latin Papilio 
(from the folding, like a tent), the Spanish Mariposa (never resting), the Italian 
Farfalla, the Swedish farfall (a reduplication, to imitate its always being on the 
wing), the Anglo-Saxon fiffalde (the same as the German Falter, the Dutch Vyfe- 
vouter, from the folding of the wings), the Dutch Witje (the little white, from 
the colour of a very common species), the German Schmetterling (from the vibra- 
ting motion) and the provincial names of Fluchter (flyer), Fledermaus (Flitter- 
mouse, in high German, the same as in English, the name of the bat),—those and 
other names could not be given to the rhinoceros, nor the name of butterfly, as 
the rhinoceros does not fly and has nothing to do with butter; nor could we 
bestow on the rhinoceros the familyname (if we may say so) of the butterfly, viz., 
Lepidopteron (scale-winged), as it has no wings at all. 

An appellative noun is a proper noun in so far as it expresses some peculiarity. 
To confer an appellative upon some object, we must know something about its 
quality. When it is said, in the 147th Psalm, that the Lord calls all the stars by 
names, the meaning seems to be, that He knows the quality of every star, how 
and what it is. We, of course, give names to the stars; but as we are not much 
informed about them, we give them proper names, borrowed from individuals. It 
is only in a few exceptional cases that we call a star by an appellative, from some 
unessential attribute. So the Chaldeans, the Hindus, andthe Greeks called Mars 
the red one, or the fiery star; Venus the bright one, Saturn the Tardy. When, 
again, Aldebaran has its Arabian name on account of its following the Pleiads, it 
could just as well be called their Leader, and may-be they—Aldebaran and the 
Pleiads—don’t know anything about each other, and each one goes its own way. 
It is out of the same idea that we are told, in the Koran, that Adam knew the 
names of the animals, but the angels did not. As man has at least some affinity 
with the animals, and could therefore form an idea about their qualities, he could 
give them the right names; but how should an angel know anything about an ox 
or an elephant ? 

A proper name is a proper noun in so far as it belongs only to one individual 
and not to a whole species; it is not common, but is owned by one only. They 
are proper names in more senses than one. They express propriety. A man 
could not call a table otherwise than do other people, but he could give to his own 
son whatever name he pleased. And so the propensities, peculiarities, and oddities 
of persons are to be seen in the names they give their children. Some one would 
heap on the head of his son the names of all the Republican heroes ; another would 
consider all proper names as too common for his offspring, and would look out for 
some name which somebody had some thousand years ago, and nobody since. A 
passionate phrenologist in England called his son by the name of a renowned Ger- 
man phrenologist, Spurzheim, a name which certainly had great influence upon the 
boy’s bump of veneration, but which the bearer himself could hardly pronounce. 
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The proper name takes out one person from the species. The degree of re- 


lationship between persons is marked by the manner in which they call each other. — 


- There is our friend John Smith, First we called him Sir; getting more acquainted, 
we called him Mr. Smith, a:‘name belonging to the whole family. And now, as he 
is our intimate friend, and as we know the precious qualities of his individuality, 
we call him John. We have therefore three degrees of proximity: positive, Sir; 
comparative, Mr. Smith; superlative, John. It is for the same reason that a 
child is often called by his parents with another name than that which he has in 
society, and that a member of a society is called by a nickname. Assuming the 
privilege of giving a private name to a person is an act of appropriation : a driver 
or a conductor is no individuality for us; he is a species; we therefore call him 
Driver. In one of the novels of Alphonse Karr, we find a young man who is com- 
pelled ‘by circumstances to give lessons in music. In a letter to his sisters he says 
that nothing is to him more humiliating than to hear people say, at his entrance, 
Here comes the music-teacher, instead of saying, Here comes Mr. Such-a-one. He 
was no individuality, he was a species. 

A proper name is, as we said before, a remembrance. In the Bible the words 
** name” and “ memorial” occur as parallels and synonyms to each other. A 
name 7s a memorial. We are told that Alexander the Great, going to war, sent 
word to the Jews to erect him a monument, which he hoped to find on his return 
from the expedition. He came back (we suppose from India) some years after- 
wards, but there was no monument. Angry and astonished he summoned the 
High Priest to come before him. The High Priest came, having children in his 
suite. The king asked him ironically if he had forgotten his order. ‘ Sire,” the 
High Priest said, “ it is contrary to our religion to make any image or statue. But, 


look here!” And he turned round to the children, and asked one boy, and then 


another, and then another: “‘ What is your name?” “ Alexander,” answered 
each boy, one more, one less distinctly, according to hisage. “ Sire,” said the 
High Priest, “ you see we have fulfilled your command, by calling every boy who 
was born during your absence, with your name ; and as those names will go down 
from generation to generation, those living monuments will be much better than a 
monument of stone.” 

The High Priest was right. The great Alexander could not wish a better me- 
morial than those little Alexanders, who were to immortalise him. Alexander 
wept on the grave of Achilles, for not having a Homer to transmit his name to 
posterity. But, while the name of Achilles has only a faint existence in the name 
of the late hero of finance, Achilles Fould of Paris, in the names of some renowned 
horses, of some obscure men, and‘of a humble plant, Achillea—the name of Alex- 
ander resounds in thousands of names. Persons crowned and not crowned, re- 
nowned and not renowned, are his namesakes all over the world, as well as cities 
of that name. Mutilated as the name appears in the Hungarian Séndor, in the 
Persian Iskander, in the Scottish Saunders—the same as even a broken mirror 
reflects the sun, they all re-echo the name of the great conqueror, who really filled 
the world with his name. Pas 

-As we are going to say something about the original meaning of proper names, 
we must of course, first of all, mention the first man, Adam. But Adam, in the 
original text, is nota proper noun, but an appellative, sometimes even with the 
article. The first man is called man and ¢he man. Only in the old translation, 
and in the book of Tobias, Adam is treated as a proper noun. Among the later 
namesakes of Adam we should hardly find a renowned name except the 
of Voltaire, who is celebrated in consequence of the pun of his master: ‘“ Gentle- 
men, I introduce to you Mr. Adam; but, mind, he is not the first of all men.” 
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32 A GOSSIP ABOUT CHRISTIAN NAMES. 
Adams and Macadam are surnames. To the name of Mac-Adam we all could 
lay a claim, as it means nothing else but Son of Man. 

One would think that at least every one of Adam’s descendants had a proper 
name of his own, but it seems not. Herodotus and Pliny tell us about a people 
in Africa who had the collective name of Astantes, but no single proper names, 
On the other hand, it is an original idea of Victor Hugo, that in his ‘‘ Misérables” 
one of the dramatis persone has no name; he has only a nick-name, “ Claque- 
sous.” That no-name characterises the whole man. 

But to return to what we said in the premises about John and Sarah. As we 
certainly do not mean to offend our friend John Smith, nor our faithful Sarah, we 
must give an explanation. John is as good a prefix as Romeo, and even much 
better ; but itis no name. He has too many namesakes. John, of course, is 
a proper name, but it istoo common. It isa common proper name. It is even 
used as a common name, as the name of aspecies. In Germany, ‘‘ Johann” is 
the name they call any servant with, and so, in Holland, “Jan!” is equal to 
‘* Waiter !”” John, Jean, and Hans are, besides, used in rather a contemptuous way. 

“* But how so?” our friend John Smith would ask us. Well, it is nearly the 
same thing as with Alexander. The wide diffusion and circulation of this name 
dates from the name of John the Baptist—as we find the whole name in the French 
Jean-Baptiste, corrupted in the German Schambattist, and the latter part in the 
Italian Battista. The original name of the Baptist was not John, but the Hebrew 
(and Aramaic) word Jochanan. As all those words have in the original a very 
large and comprehensive sense, and as on the other side the constituents of the 
composed words are connected in rather a loose way, Jo-chanan could be rendered 
Favoured-by-the-Lord—Graciously donated by the Lord, Given by the Lord, God 
was propitious, God’s Mercy. Variations of the same name we find in the Bibli- 
cal names. Hanniel (Channiel), Hananiah, or Ananias, Hananeel, and in the 
abbreviated forms Hanan, Hanun, Hanani, Hannah (in the N. T., Joanna). The 
same word chanan, but in connection with the Syrian god Hadad, we find in the 
Biblical name Henadad ; connected with the Phcenician gods Baal and Melkarth 
in Hannibal, Hamilkar ; the nama of Hannah (which could also be translated 
Grace), we find also in the Punic e of Anna, Dido’s sister. 

As synonyms, we may consider the biblical names of Zabdiel, Zebadiah, Na- 
thaniel, Jonathan, Mattithiah (Mattathiah), Mattaniah, and Nethaniah, and in the 
abbreviated forms Nathan and Mattan ich all mean, Given by God, Gift of 
God, &e. The same idea, but in connection with the names of heathen gods, is 
expressed in the Persian name Mithridates (Gjven by Mithra—occurring also in 
the book of Ezra), in the Greek names Isidor (Gift of isis , Artemidorus, Diodorus, 
Theodorus, and Dorothea. 

So we find throughout antiquity a religious sentiment expressed in most of the 
proper names. Parallel to the Hebrew names of Obadiah, Abdeel, Abdiel (Ser- 
vant of God), we find a Tyrian king, Abdalonymus (Servant of the Gods), and 
the Greek name Hermodulos, Servant of Mercury. The Arabian names are 
nearer to the Hebrew, both in form and sense. So are the Mohammedan names 
Abdallah, Abdorrahman, Abdelkader, Abdulmedjid, Abdulaziz, meaning Servant 
of God, of the Merciful, of the Mighty, of the Glorious, of the Powerful—which are 
some of the ninety-nine attributive names of God. 

The Arabians who lived before Mohammed had such names as: Servant of the 
Sun, Servant of Allath (a govJess among the heathen Arabians). It is remarkable 
that the later Mohammedans, in copying the old poems where those names occur, 
sometimes changed them. Instead of Abdallath (Servant of Allath), they would 
write down the nearly like-sounding name of Abdallah. One constituent of the 
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names Obadiah, Abdallah, and Abdallath, we find, again, in the Babylonian name 
Abed-nego. Nebuchadnezzar had that name given to Azariah, for the same reason 
that he changed the name of Daniel to that of Belteshazzar. It was done in order 
to nationalise—or rather to Babylonise—all the four throughout, by giving them 
Chaldean names, bearing the names of the gods Bel and Nego or Nebo. As the 
religious idea forms an inherent part of so many names, the change of religion 
generally accompanies the change of names. : 

Most of those compound names could be—and many of them have been—trans- 
lated. The German name of Gottschalk is the same as the above-mentioned 
names, composed of “ God” and “ Servant” (the latter sense is obsdlete, but is yet 
employed in the English Marshal”). The name Adeodatus, which first occurs 
in the Confessions of St. Augustine, has—the same as the French Dieu-donné, the 
Slavonic Bohdan or Bogdan, and the Italian Deodat—the same meaning as 
Nathaniel. The German Gottfried (whence French Godefroi, Geoffroi), the Sla- 
vonic Bogumil (Bohumil), and some more, might be considered as the translation 
of Shelumiel (God’s Peace), the head of the tribe of Simeon, and the aboriginal 
ancestor of Peter Schlemihl, This name occurs only once, but the main part of it 


“ Peace”—although the Latiri Salus would be a better translation—occurs in the _ 


name of Solomon, Absalom, Sulamith, and in the Arabic Zuleima, In the same 
way is Benedictus—a word of later origin, not occurring in classic Latin—the 
translation of the biblical Baruch (Blessed), and Voltaire makes a great blunder 
by saying (in his Dictionnaire Philosophique) that Spinoza’s first name was 
Baruch and not Benedictus. Especially among the Jews we find, from ancient 
times, persons with two names, of different languages, but both of nearly the same 
signification. 

But as the original name always loses some of its prestige by the translation, 
which is generally more or less clumsy, and as people were not always able to 
translate the names, most of them were left in their primitive form, but altered 
more or less by passing from one tongue into another. It is perhaps only the 
name of Moses which in its changed form resembles more its original than the 
Hebrew word. The name of Moses is of Egyptian origin (as also Philo and Jose- 
phus assert), and seems to be identical with the word Mosis in Thutmosis, Amosis, 
Harmos, and other Egyptian names. 

We see that the name of our friend John has had nearly the same fate as many 
instruments, spices, plants, fruits, and other good things which were brought from 
the Orient into the Occident, and with them their Oriental names, which they still 
keep throughout the world. John isan imported name, But one might not at 
the first instant think that the Hebrew Jochanan, the Arabian Honein, the Spanish 
Juan, the Italian Giovanni, the Hungarian Janos, the Russian Joan, are all near 
relatives to John. 

Take again the Irish name Bridget. It is of Celtic origin, Brighid was the 
name of a goddess, the Goddess of Wisdom and Poetry, a kind of female Apollo. 
They say that the root of this and other words is bri, which means strength, and 
is the same as that found in the surnames O’Brien, Bryan, Bryant, Chateaubriand 
&c. “ They say”—for, indeed, what distinguishes the Celtic names from the 
others is their extreme obscurity. In hearing all those wild and strange sounding 
names, the real meaning of which is so often a punctum litis, one might fancy him- 
self in the enchanted forest of Merlin, and that all the old heroes, changed into 
birds. were singing unintelligibly their former names. Only the voice of Merlin 
remains—says the old legend. We hear the voice, but we don’t understand it. 
We think of that parrot, which, as A. von Humboldt tells us, was the only sur- 
viving being of a once mighty tribe and language, whose remains were the few, 
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words which the bird uttered, but which no one could understand, Unhappy fate ! 
There was atime when the Songs of Ossian were known throughout Europe ; in 
Germany they were, besides, known through the medium of Goethe’s ‘‘ Werther.” 
As every one read this book, every one knew something about Ossian. But this 

fata morgana is of Celtic origin. It was an illtsion, and Macpherson was—for 
the most part—the author. An occurrence like this is injurious to a whole litera- 
ture, whose worst enemy is the once-awakened suspicion. 

There is no lack of explanation for the Celtic names and nouns. There is only 
too much of it. One would derive from the Celtic the names of all rivers and 
mountains in the world. Another, despairing to find the root of a French or 
German word, says it is of Celtic origin. Another tries, in an old-fashioned way, 
to combine the remains of Celtic mythology with Biblical names—rather hard 
work. ‘There is room for the wildest hypotheses. It is asif the old heroes, in 
order to punish the disturber of their peaceful rest, appeared to him as so many - 
Ignes Fatui, vexing him in turn. 

The Celtic names have, besides, more than any others, been softened and adapted 
to different tongues. Cordelia—like her father’s name, Lear—is of Celtic origin, 
but their names were Llyr and Creirdyddlyd. We love Cordelia, but we love 
still more Creirdyddlyd ; and out of love for Creirdyddlyd one should feel inclined 
to love the whole Celtic race, at least the fair portion of it. Itis exactly the wild, 
mysterious sound which gives a charm to all those names, And lovely and beau- 
tiful they are, This could be proved by the story of Kilhwoh, son of Kilydd, 
prince of Kelyddon, who hearing one day pronounced the name of Olwen, daughter 
of Yspaddaden Penkawr, fell in love with her—although he had never seen her— 
and went out, in order first to find her, and then to marry her, if possible. 

Les Dieux s’en vont ! The old names are gone. But who knows? The Ger- 
man legend of Kaiser Barbarossa (which occurs in a similar way in Irish tales), 
—who sleeps under the Kyffhauser, but who will certainly awake some day— 
is not throughout mythical. Did we :ot see the giant Finn rise from his gigantic 
tomb Cillfin, and around him the not equally gigantic and valiant Feens, otherwise 
called Fenians? It sounds like a strange prophecy when it says in the old song: 


Alas ! though Patrick from Rome saith, 

That the Fenians surely live not, 

I deem not that his speech is true, 

And my delight is not in the meaning of his Psalms. 


Brigitta is one of the few Celtic names which are to be found in other European 
countries, especially in Germany, where it occurs in various forms. One of those 
recalls the name of Bertha, and with this name we are on Teutonic ground, which 
is at the same time less obscure than that of the Celts, The female names—and 
in what follows we are speaking only about female names—of the Teutonic nations 
and the names of the various goddesses are intimately connected and illustrate 
each other. Berta, Berchta, the Bright (it is from the same root as the English 
“* bright) is a mythological being, whose name, besides, is retained in the name of 
a city, Berchtesgaden, and in that of a day and of a certain cake.* The two last 
mentioned have been blended with Christian festivals and ceremonies, as has been 
done with Easter and many other days and customs. As we find the heathen gods 
undergoing many metamorphoses and changing names and qualities with each 
other, so is Berta or Berahta another form of the goddess Freya; and again she 
appears in later times as Hulda, and in different fairy-forms, The idea connected 


* A relic of a heathen sacrificial rite. 
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with this name is of a benignant and peaceful character, as we find the same ex- 
pressed in the old female names of Fridihilde, Friderada, Fredegunde. The old j}7 
German Frid conveys at the same time the notion of protection ; so is Fridhof— |j 
now churchyard—the ancient word for Pr yc But the prevailing idea is that || 


of peace, as may be seen from the beautiful Anglo-Saxon denomination of women, 
| Fridowebban,” 4. peace-weaving. But it is a peculiarity of the Teutonic 
 e female names that the greater part of them resound—like the names of the men— | 


t @ with war and strifeand battle. If we rally around us those names, which for the 
t & most part are dispersed in old and forgotten books, we are transplanted—as by tlie | 
magical mantle of Faust—into quite another world and.long-gone times. Weare | 
in one of the vast oak forests; we hear the voice of Wuotan and Thor rustling is 
ig ~ through the leaves and thundering through the storm. We see those gigantic men 
(ia always at war with men as well as with the bear, the boar, and the wolf, whose 
7 skins—as so many spolia opima—cover their mighty shoulders. Some of the 
- names point even to a still higher antiquity. And the female names bear the same 
; ia stamp. We find the names. Haduwic (later Hedwig), a compound of two synonyms 
1 for way ; the victory we find in Sigilint, the Burning or Shining (Anglo-Sax. Beor- 3 
nan, pi “‘ brown’); armour we find in Brunhilde, the boldness (Old Ger- 
man, balt) in Baldhilde, the army (ert, Anglo-Sax., here, still existing in Herald) 
in Herilint ; the word expressing might and dominion, “‘ rich, reich” (Anglo-Sax., 
ric, Eng,, rich, the meaning of wealthy is secondary), which we find inso many 
names, is again in the female name of Richlint, Richilt. 

It is a mysterious.awe which hallows the Teutonic women and their names. 
The wives of the warriors not only accompanied them into the battle, encouraging 
the fighting and greeting the victorious, but the women understood the mystery 
of the Runes, and, as Julius Cesar tells us, they were consulted as to whether a | 
battle was to be fought or not; they were th e wizards, the “ wiseacres” in the 

_ old honorary sense ofthe word. Tacitus tells us that the German women—like 
ae the virgin Veleda—were considered as qessengers of the gods, and sometimes 
— even as goddesses themselves. And so we find the women deified as Walkyres, 
Se who, sent out by Wuotan (Odin), hovered over the. battlefield, kissed those who 
were slain in battle, and brought them to Walhalla, The remembrance of that 
we have in the names where Run and Wal occur, as Gudrun, Runhilt, Walantrad. 
The narhe Regina has nothing to do with the Latin word; it signifies the advising 
—as also Regintrat. The names of Irmina, Irmengard, recall the German god 
of war. : 
In connection with the above we notice another peculiarity. We find throughout 
all nations names of animals given to men. As nearly every animal of the higher 
order represents some predominating quality, calling a man by the name of one of 
them expresses an opinion concerning him. Epecially the proud birds and beasts 
of prey had, since immemorial times, the honour of serving as names, epithets, and 
glorifying emblems. Only the name of our faithful dog—we suppose in conse- 
quence of its extreme submissiveness—is used to express the deepest humility— 
as in the case of the Ceylonese, who, being asked by the king how many children 
he had, answered: “‘ Your majesty’s dog has: three young ones” —or to insult a 
person. Homer gives us a picture of the goddesses quarrelling and giving each 
other the epitheion ornans of Dog. But it is refreshing to see that men are not 
always ungrateful, and that the dog, too, has his friends. In the northern languages 
occurs the female name Hyndla (female hound). Among the Persians the dog 
stood in high veneration. Herodotus tells us that the name of Cyrus’ foster-mother 
meant ‘ dog,’ and Xenophon mentions another Persian lady with this name. 
Especially among the Celtic nations one finds expressed in tales and poems—~ 
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sometimes very touchingly—a great love for the animals ; and so we find not only 
single dogs with their proper names, but nearly the same word as Cyno, by which 
word Herodotus renders the Persian name. We find the meaning ‘ dog,” in the 


| » names composed with Con, as Conghal and several others. Also Can della Scala, 


Lord of Verona, is interpreted by Dante as Dog, but, as it seems, only in an alle- 
gorical way. 

Even the donkey has his friends. A very learned man, the renowned Gessner, 
has written a little essay (Corollarium de Antiqua Honestate Asinorum) in 
order to do honour to donkeys. He tells us that the Kalif Merwan II. had the 
epithet, “ the Donkey of Mesopotamia.’’ Now, in the East the donkey is not a 
donkey, but rather a lively and beautiful animal. It is therefore no wonder that, 
in the Bible, we meet with Hamor (ass) as a man’s name, and Issachar is com- 
pared to an ass. Hamor is a Hivite ; and the other Biblical names taken from 
animals also belong to Gentile nations, as Nachasch (snake), Zeeb cmt Oreb 
(raven), Arioch (great lion, or resembling the lion), Arisai (about the same). The 
only indigenous name of this sort seems to be that of Othniel, which, like the 


_ Arabian and Persian epithets Asadullah and Schiri Ghoda, signifies God’s lion. 


The same custom has prevailed since among many nations. Among the Ger- 
mans we find especially the wolf and the raven in many names, as those animals 
were considered as holy. Two wolves, Freki and Geri, are Odin’s dogs, and two 
ravens, Huginn and Muninn (Thinking and Remembering), are on his shoulders, 
telling him everything they see and hear—and their names are of good foreboding. 

Wild animals are also to be found in the names of women. We find the wolf 
in Wufhilda (wolf-strife), the raven in Berht-rama (bright raven), the bear in 
Ellenbirin (strong bear) the boar in Ebba, which is the female form of Ebbo, the 
abbreviation of Eberhard (composed of Eber, boar, and hard, hardy), The ser- 
pent, which we see winding through the whole of antiquity as a symbolic animal, 
is to be found in female names—and only in female names—composed with 
“* Lint,” as Siglint, Reginlint... The swan, whose name—Cycnus—appears among 
Greeks and Romans as a masculine proper name—is in the Teutonic mythology 
connected with female beings, and consequently a feminine name, as in Swanhvit 
(Swanwhite). The comparison with a swan—the bird of Venus—is so natural, 
that it is not surprising to find its name also as an epithet. Edith, surnamed the 
Swan-necked (cognomento Swanes-hals, says the Latin Chronicle), who found the 
corpse of King Harold on the battle-field, is known to every one who has read 
Thierry’s “ History of the Norman Conquest,’”’ or Heine’s beautiful poem, “ The 
Battle Field of Hastings,” or Lord Lytton’s novel. 

Another beautiful name is that of Nanna—also the name of the wife of the 
lovely god Baldur—which is said to signify Blossom. This name, like the mytho- 
logical name of Else and many other names, was afterwards blended with a Chris- 
tian name of Semitic origin, that of Anna. 

The same signification, but more distinct, we find in the Greek name Anthusa, 
the Blossoming. And this suggests to us another peculiarity of feminine names 
in general. Those languages which have different genders for the different nouns, 
give generally to the feminines a softer termination, ending them with a vowel, In 
the same way we find that the feminine proper names are not only mild and gentle, 
but conveying with them the idea of something pleasant and agreeable, As Ham- 
let’s mother says, “‘ Sweets to the sweet,” so the names of flowers, jewels, and. 
lovely things are given to the ‘‘ female infants.” In the Code of the Hindoos, the 
law-book of Menu, very detailed rules are laid down, to be observed in the choice- 
of names to be given, or even of those of women to be married, on the ground that 
he who marries a person marries her name with her. It is said, for instance, 
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<* The names of women should be soft, auspicious, ending in long vowels, captiva- 
‘ting the fancy. Let him (the Brahmin) choose a girl who has an agreeable name, 


who walks gracefully like a phenicopter, or like a young elephant.” But even — 


among those nations where there is no law of that sort, we find the custom general 
of giving to girls names of nice things. As those names are, for the most part, 
rwell-sounding, and as there already exists such a large stock of Janes and Kates, 
perhaps we may be allowed to recommend some of them, keeping the others in 
store till further demand, We suggest, then, the Slavonic Kalina (Lovage), 
Smiljana (Everlasting), Perunika (Iris), Sokolitza (female hawk); tke German 
Sumertocke (Butterfly), Rosamunde (rosy mouth), Sprinzle (little hawk); the 
Sanskrit Padmavati (resembling Lotus) ; the Greek Abrotonon (southern-wood) ; 
the Spanish Esmeralda (Emerald), Azucena (from the Arabic form of Susanna, 
Lily), Estrella (the same word as the Persian Esther, Star); Zoraide (diminutive 
of the Arabic Zebra, flower, or the star Venus); the Turkish Vard (Rose), the 
Persian Lulu (Pearl), the Arabian Rihana (Basil). Not less euphonious are the 
Biblical feminine names of Peninah (Pearl, the same as et), Bashemath 
(Balsam), Tamar (Palm-tree), Keturah (incense), Hadassah (Myrtle), Deborah 
{Bee, the same as Ime in Dutch and Melissa in Greek), Rachel (Ewe), Jael 
(Antelope), Tabitha (the Aramaic equivalent of Dorcas, Roe), Hoglah (Partridge). 
Very gracious are the names of the three daughters of Job: Jemima (Dove); 
Keren-happuch (which could be rendered with the Latin Cornu-fuci, horn for the 
fucus or paint); Keziah, being an imported word, could be rendered by the same 
sound, Cassia. 

Let us not forget the lovely names of the twolovely women, Ruth (Benevolence, 
Friendship) and Naomi (Sweet, Sweetness), who said: “‘ Call me not Naomi, call 
me Marah”—(Embittered, or Bitterness). The last name could easily be rendered 
by the Latin word Amara; it would depend upon circumstances whether this name 
should be derived from amare or from amarus. 

A name similar to that of Naomi occurs in the name of the sister of Tubal Cain, 
Naamah. 

These three names remind us of another peculiarity of feminine names, which 
ais owing to their more quiet and domestic life. We find abstract nouns as proper 
names of women. Like the English Grace, we find the Greek names ef Charis, 
Sophia (wisdom), Irene (peace), Elpis (hope) ; the Spanish names—which seem 
partly to be taken from holidays—of Consuelo (consolation), Mercedita (diminu- 
tive of Merced, Mercy), Encarnacion (incarnation), Natividad (Birth, Christmas), 


Dolores (pains). The German Mina seems not to be an abbreviation, but the old ~ 


German word Minne (still existing in Dutch), for Love. Of the same character 
are the Russian Wara, Ljubow, Nadeshda (Faith, Love, Hope). ‘ 
The above-quoted saying of Naomi, and the happy application which Abigail, 
in order to mitigate the wrath of David, made out of the coincidence of her hus- 
band’s name, Nabal, signifying at the same time a fool or wicked man (if she had 


read the Septuagint, she would have said, in allusion to his family-name, that he 


‘was a cynic-man), and many other instances, show us the difference between 
ancient and modern names. In olden times ‘they could know and did understand 
the import of names. The oldest traces of etymology and of calembourgs, or 
puns, we find in reference to proper names. Our names are, for the most part, 
foreign and traditional ; it may therefore often happen that a person does not know 
the meaning of his own name. But interesting as it may seem to know the ori- 
ginal meaning of names, sometimes it is better not to know it, or at least not to 
tell it. The honest finder of an etymology is sometimes not rewarded, but 
punished. This was the case, some two hundred years ago, with the French 
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savant Ménage. He had declared the surnamte Colbert to be nothing else but 
the Latin collibertus, a freedman. Colbert was at that time Prime Minister of 
France ; he considered this explanation as an intended satirical pun upon his name, 
and persecuted Ménage in every possible way. It was in vain that Ménage de- 
clared his innocence—he was disgraced, _ 

Whether this be true, or only an invention of Colbert’s enemies, the writer of 
this essay, being aware of this unhappy effect of a happy etymology is careful lest 
some such thing might happen to him. By going further he might perhaps hurt 
the feelings of some Prime Minister. He wlll therefore conclude saying, with Ariosto; 

“ Piacciavi udir nell’ antro canto il resto, 
Signori che tempo e omai di finir questo.” 
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THE ROMANCE .OF THE CAMEO. 


F the few unto whom I have heretofore confidentially narrated the circum- 
stances, some merely laughed, and seemed to give me credit for a most lively. 
imagination. Others looked wise, and talked about undeveloped laws in electro- 
biology and magnetism. ‘Two shook their heads, and quoted Hamlet’s celebrated 
remark to Horatio. Three or four kept silence, appearing to be troubled about. 
my sanity. And one—a melancholy man with a sallow complexion, who bade me 
turn up the gas before I commenced—grew pale as I went on, and admitted that, 
after all, there might really be something init, As for myself, I cannot tell what 
to think about it. I can only confess the whole matter to the public, in the hope 
that some wiser head than has yet been consulted, may furnish the true solution. 
It happened a year ago, in Florence, where I was detained for some weeks by 
a temporary failure of health. And having soon exhausted the usual wonders of 
the place, I became rather like one of the settled citizens—seldom any longer 
dropping in at the galleries and studios, but falling gradually into a uniform 
routine of out-door life, sunning myself at café entrances, and, at fixed hours, 
starting out upon pleasant strolls. Of these, my favourite one was across the 
Ponte Vecehio, stopping for a few minutes at the little shop of old Andrea Vag- 
gione, to gossip with him about the events of the day. There may be some who 
ect the old man. His place was nearly half-way across the bridge, on the 
igwt hand as you passed from the Lung Arno; and, like the rest, was filled with 
mosaics, photographs, alabaster leaning-towers, bronzes, medals—in fine, with a 
goodly assortment of all those curiosities which travellers most generally affect. 
Perhaps the greatest curiosity of all was the face of old Andrea himself, as it 
appeared looking out from the midst of his goods—a queer, semi-grotesque face, 
with no beard, flanked with bushy tufts of grayish hair, and ornamented with two 
little beads of glittering eyes which peered restlessly out from behind the long, 
overhanging eyebrows as through’ a veil. A benevolent, pleasing face, too—and 
belonging to an expansive, finely-shaped head. Seeing this alone,-you would have 
said that he was a large, well-proportioned man; but it was not so. From his 
waist downward, old Andrea was a cripple, withered and misshapen, with the 
limbs of a half-grown child ; and he was daily carried down to the shop upon a 
mule, and lifted into his place by his two sons. 

Happening to stop almost daily at Andrea’s shop in preference to the others, I a 
soon, by dint of good-natured chaffering over his goods, became pretty well ks 
acquainted with him ; and so much so, indeed, that at last he began to look out e 
for my coming as one of the small events of his life, and finally went so far as to 
invite me to step in behind his counter and rest myself. There I often sat, snugly j 
ensconced out of sight amidst a forest of bronze candelabras decked with bright- : 
coloured silk scarfs, and watched with interest the little stream of loiterers cross- 
ing the bridge, and the occasional sharp bargainings of travellers over cameos and 
mosaics—bargains in which it is needless to say that Andrea, while surrendering 
his goods with a melancholy affectation of ruinous sacrifice, always got the best of 
it. Gradually it became one of my secret enjoyments to have chance acquaint- 
ances at the Hotel d’Arno, guardedly exhibit to me the very articles that I had 
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watched them purchase at almost double the proper value, all the while vaunting 
their own acuteness in making the acquisition. 

«« At old Andrea’s,—half-way along the bridge,” they would say; “has the 
best stock of goods in the town. My courier directed me to him, or else I might 
never have found him out. A sharp old fellow, too, and would cheat you if he 
could ; but I was up to him there. And if you want something like this yourself, 
I will go with you, and help you through with it.” 

One day, upon entering my nookery, I found Andrea poring over a trayful of 
-goods and trumpery which he had just purchased in one lot from a peasant-woman. 
There were a rosary or two of cracked beads, joined with silver links, a few 
broken mosaics, valuable only for their settings, a string of corals, an old lock of 
no value as a protection, but rather remarkable for its elaborately ornamented 
scutcheon—in fine, a varied mass, of which some was of little value, and the rest 

* entirely worthless. Andrea carefully sorted these out into different boxes, putting 

- some articles by for the melting-pot, and some aside for future reburnishing. 

, Then, picking up from the heap that remained, a curious -medallion-like ornament, 

re gazed at it for a moment inquiringly, and finally, without a word, placed it in 
hands. 

“ Upon examining it, I saw that it was a cameo, of rather larger size than usual, 
being about three inches across the broadest extent of the oval. It had evidently 
been once of some value as a work of art, but was now battered and scratched, an 
was absolutely worthless except as a relic of antiquity. The intaglio represented 
a female figure, which, @ portion of the face having been cracked off, at first baffled 


all identification, but which, from the sun-dial upon her lap, I finally recognised as 


Atropos, one of the three Fates. Around the edge was a coiled serpent—not an 
independent piece of setting, but a part of the stone itself. Of actual setting there 
was none, nor was there any fixture at the back to show that it had ever been 
worn as a pin or buckle. There was simply a ring at the top, whence I conjec- 
tured that it must have been suspended from the neck, possibly asa sort of charm. 
The back of it was plain, and filled in with some kind of dark enamel, which was 
not scratched like the face, probably from being of a harder substance. Upon the 
edge of the border were carved the date and initials, C. M., 1565. What was 
most remarkable about the trinket was its style of embellishment—the hair 
of the figure and the bordering serpent having evidently been once thickly 
ilded. 

“ Where could it have come from?” I said to Andrea. 

** Who knows?” he answered. ‘‘It may have been concealed for three cen- 
turies in a monastery, or may have been openly worn by a peasant family down 
from one generation to another. Old trinkets are turning up all the while, 
and no one asks any questions about them. I have never yet seen anything 
exactly like this, however. I remember to have heard that nearly a hundred 
years ago there was such an ornament in existence in the cabinet of a cardinal. 
It is one of the traditions of our craft. There was said to be some charm or 
virtue about it, but no one could discover the key to it. Then it disappeared 
during a siege of the city. This may be the same one, or there may have been 
many of them—who can tell?” 

*‘ It is very curious,” I said. “ What is the price of it ?” 

“Nothing, to yourself,” answered Andrea. ‘It has no value now as an 
ornament, being so defaced ; and why, therefore, should I try to make a profit 
pon it to you who may chance to fancy it? Therefore put it into your 
pocket.” 


I did so willingly, and without scruple at accepting the gift, having so often 
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hitherto made purchases to his profit. And thanking him, I told him that I 
would keep it to remember him by, being about to leave Florence before many 
days. 

che To return to your own country !” said Andrea, ** To that happy land where 
all the people are rich, and all the streets are wide, and the houses new? Well, 
I cannot wonder that you pine for i 

And he sighed, as though he, too, would like to depart and seek shelter in such 
a blessed place. How could I make him comprehend that I rather preferred the 
narrow streets and the little old shops of Florence? I could not, indeed, explain 
to myself why it was. Therefore I made no answer, except that I hoped in future 
years to return to Florence and spend many more months there; and then, in a 
spirit of pleasantry, hanging the cameo around my neck, inside my vest, for a 
charm, I left him, promising to come back every day until my departure. 

My usual route, after crossing over the bridge, led through the tangled streets 


until I reached and passed out of the nearest gateway ; after which I used to make® 


a semi-circular detour through the more open country, loitering along the walled 
fronts of picturesque villas, until finally I re-entered the city at another gate, and 
so arrived again at my hotel. This route I now pursued, and strolled carelessly 
along, unburdened with serious thought, until I came to that point where I was 
accustomed to commence my homeward progress. Here a surprise awaited me. 

A little back from the road there was a small vine-covered cottage, with a broken, 
untrimmed hedge in front, and flowers growing thickly around. I had often taken 
note of its pleasant aspect, more especially as it seemed unaccountably to stand 
empty and deserted, as though stricken with the plague—the doors and windows 
being closed, and the grass in front overgrown with weeds, and a large, dusty 
cobweb stretching across the gate; and I had wondered how such a little nook of 
conteatment could remain unsought for. Now, as I approached, I noticed that 


it was occupied, for the windows were open; and, leaning over the low gate, | 


appeared a young but fully-grown girl, clad in a semi-antique costume, which 
added to the picturesque grace of her attitude as she stood listlessly twirling a ring 
upon her finger in seeming unconsciousness that any one was nigh. I 
approached, however, she lifted her eyes, and started, as though about to with- 
draw into the cottage. With the sudden motion, the ring slipped from her finger, 
and fell into the‘path before me. I could do no less than pick it up and return it to 
her, nor could she do less than thank me for the service. This led to a response 
upon my part ; and so, little by little, a few muttered words changed into actual 
conversation, and I found myself leaning over the other side of the gate, li 

to a voice which struck me as the most pleasantly modulated that I had ever heard, 
and stealthily gazing into eyes whose depth and softness I felt had never been 

surpassed. 

How shall I describe her? Alas! the real essence of beauty cannot be described. 
Features and matters of mere outward expression may be accurately depicted ; 
but what words can ever give a true conception of that inward beauty which 
seems to shine from the very depths of the soul, making itself felt in each shifting 
glance of the eye, or in the lightest curve of the lip, brightening with new loveli- 
ness curving eyelash and rounded cheek and playful dimple, and every other more 
manifest charm of person, even as the sun showers down new embellishments upon 
a gentle landscape already believed to be perfect in its details? At the most, I 
could but faintly tell how, at the very first, she seemed to me; for though, in 
the beginning, I took some timid note of dreamy eyes, and dark clustering locks, 
and pearly teeth, and rich brown complexion, before many minutes had elapsed I 
had forgotten all these mere outward attractions, and became conscious only of 
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her winning grace of language, her softly modulated tones, and her soul-lit, pensive © 

lance. 

| ‘ Until, suddenly, with a start I came to myself. What were these tender tones 

and soul-lit glances to me ? They had their attractions, to be sure, but what of 

| that? I should probably never see her again. It was only a pleasant little 

romance, lasting for one moment, and to be forgotten the next—that was all, 
And even now I had remained longer than propriety would allow. And, there- 
fore, muttering an apology for having detained her, I departed, unconscious that I 
had been performing the first short act in a drama. And, somehow, I began to 
look with more distaste than ever upon my native land, where these little waifs of 
romance did not happen ; and if old Andrea could then have questioned me about 
it, I could have told him that it was not simply its broad streets and houses all 
new that excited my artistic aversion, but rather its apparent inability to furnish, 
amid its business excitements, such pleasant interludes of vine-covered cottages 
adorned with lustrous-eyed maidens. And this, for the moment, was my heart’s 
complaint, never varying, and always repeating itself, until I had again crossed the 
Arno, and stood in my own room at the hotel. 

Sidney Talfourd, my companion, was there, sorting out his effects into two 
portmanteaus, preparatory to our approaching departure. Sidney was not exactly 
my travelling companion, since he had been ranging all over Italy for weeks past, 
while I had remained quietly at Florence. But he had now joined me, 
and it had been determined that we should go home together, first taking a tour 
to Venice and Vienna, and thence passing by way of Berlin and Dresden to Paris. 
He was good company, and, irrespective of personal liking, there was a strong bond 
of union between us, from the fact that he had a pretty sister at home, to whom I 
had been engaged for the past two years. 

** Look here!” he cried, as soon as I entered the room. ‘‘ While you have 
been loitering away your afternoon, loafing in at old Jew shops, and the like, I 
have picked up a treasure. See this, now!” 

With that he held out to me a dingy-looking book, smoke-dried, atmosphere- 
dried, age-dried—dried up in every way in which a book can dry. The pages 
were yellow, and in places somewhat obliterated. It was bound in that quaint 
gilded parchment which commonly goes by the name of Roman binding. The 
title-page recited that it was the Chronicles of one Bartolomeo Uberti—an author 

“of whom neither of us had ever heard. But that mattered nothing to Sidney. 
The date—1602—was what pleased him. He had for old books a mania, about 
which I had often laughed at him ; and if the date was far enough back, he cared 
little for the contents. 

“« What.is it all about ?”’ I said, handling the book with an affectation of dis— 
gust, as though it had just come from a pest-house. ‘Chronicles about 
what ?” 

“« About old philosophers and poets, and fellows of that ilk, who have lived in 
Florence a little before our day,” answered Sidney. ‘“‘ Dip into it, and perhaps 
you may find something interesting that will stop your mock laughter.” 

I dipped into it accordingly, turning over the leaves at random, and occasion- 
ally stopping to read a few lines. I found it, ashe had stated, a kind of biography 
of noted Florentines, some of them yet celebrated in history, but the greater 
number long gone down to oblivion. I was about to close the volume with weary 
disgust, when a word or two suddenly fixed my attention; and as I read, the 
blood mounted into my face, so that, had it not been for the obscurity of evening, 

: Sidney could not have failed to notice my agitation. It was in a sketch of the life 
of one Cianino Medici—a grand-nephew of the famous Lorenzo—and in the midst 
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of a page so blurred and eaten away that but a few scattered sentences remained ; . 


so that it was with difficulty I deciphered even these few words :— 


which gilded cameo having been given to him sleeping with it. 
_ upon his breast and whispering the name of whomsoever he sought, Cianino would, in 
his dreams, see whatever might be happening to such person in any part of the world. 


But with this condi 
that he miserably perished. 


As I read, my knees almost smote together, and I could feel the perspiration 
gathering upon my forehead. For I could not doubt that the long-lost charm had 
passed into my possession, and with it the method of its application. The date, the 
initials, all concurred to convince me beyond the possibility of dispute. But, at 
the same time, came the conviction that there was some horrible, diabolical spell 
connected with it which would too surely prevent my enjoyment of it. How 
pleasant, indeed, to look upon the features and actions of those whom we most 
loved. But oh! how could I ever dare to do it ? To what penalty might I not 
subject myself? What was the meaning of that sad conclusion of “ that he 
miserably perished 2?” And what a terrible deprivation it was that the very lines. 
— should have explained everything clearly, had been thus eaten or rusted 
away 
T say,” remarked Sidney, ‘don’t you wish you could look in upon them at 
home now? I think I can see them all. It’s about seven o’clock there, I sup- 
pose, and they are just about sitting down to dinner. How they would relish a 
bottle of Orvieto—would they not? And there is Bessie,too. She was ill when 


we last heard from her. Wouldn’t it be a nice thing if we could find out just how - 


she is ?”’ 

Bessie—ill—look in upon them? Why, so I could—that very night The 
proper instrument for the purpose was dangling around my neck. And, at the 
suggestion, the string seemed to cut into my flesh. And I would so like to know 
whether Bessie had recovered—but I dared not make the attempt. No, even if it 
were life and death with Bessie, I could not venture to use the charm, and risk 
the possible consequences of the act. 

“* Sidney!” I exclaimed, softening my voice as much as possible, so as to con- 
ceal its agitation, “‘ were there any more copies of this book in the shop where you 
bought it ?” 

** Any more copies ?”” he exclaimed, opening his eyes wide in astonishment. 
** Do you think I would buy a book if I thought there was another copy of it in 
the world ? And do you imagine that such treasures are to be picked up in shops ? 
I bought that book of a dirty old monk ; and it is my opinion that he stole it out 
of the monastery library.” 

“* Nevertheless, Sidney, I would give a great deal to see another copy of it, for 
my curiosity is excited. See here! There is something gone from this page, and 
I should immensely like to find out the missing links of the narrative.” 

“T see,” responded Sidney, running his eye hastily down the page. ‘* About 
some old monkish charm, I suppose. And, of course, the devil had something to 
do with it. He always has, in these old stories. Well, I suppose we shall never 
know, now. Certainly, we cannot find out about it in Florence. There may be 
other copies in some of the larger European libraries, though even that I doubt. 
But I am glad you are becoming interested in old books, at last. I have hopes of 
you, now. You haven't, in some of your meanderings, come across the old cameo, 


have you ?” he added, with a careless laugh. ‘‘ Well, we will try to find the » 


missing page, when we get to Paris. When will that be—in three weeks. Let. 
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7 — weeks, for certain. And now, as I am rather sleepy, I will go off to 
my bed.” 

He nodded, and retired, while I sat up half the night, gazing at the gildeg 
e£ameo, longing to test its powers, but not daring to do so; and finally, flingind ~ 
myself upon my bed, I gained a few hours of sleep—a troubled and unrefreshing — 
sleep, however, which did not rest me ; and morning brought me no respite from 
care. I now thought of the day only as a season for work and research ; and, 
after a hasty breakfast, sallied forth to look for another copy of Bartolomeo 
Uberti. Book-shops and libraries all underwent my scrutiny. I even gained 
access to some monastic libraries, and pored greedily over the shelves ; but all in 
vain. Until at length, when twilight came, I resolutely banished that care from 
my mind, and set out upon my usual round—a chat with old Andrea upon the 
Ponte Vecchio, a stroll across the bridge to the city-gate, and so onward through 
the villa-lined suburbs. ; 

When I came to the little cottage, at the termination of my outward route, it 
was not unnatural, perhaps, that I should look to see whether the pretty maiden 
of the preceding evening was there again. That chance meeting—it had surely 
been too pleasant not to be repeated, if possible ; and it would be no sin to gaze 
once more for a few minutes into those pensive eyes before I went away for ever ; 
and, in fact, it would be rather a hard fate, perhaps, to find the cottage again 
deserted. Therefore it was with a peculiar pleasure that I now saw the young 
girl leaning over the little gate as before ; the more so that she seemed as though 
anticipating my coming. And consequently it could hardly be expected that I 
should not again tarry for a little while—which I did; and found myself once 
more bending over my side of the gate, looking dreamily down into her face, and 
thirstingly drinking in her soft, modulated tones, as she prattled on in her native 
tongue. And with less consideration than I had displayed upon the preceding 
evening, I there remained, watching her play of expression, until the stars peeped 
out one by one, and the distant Duomo began to show less distinctly against the 
darkening sky, and I realised that it was indeed time for me to tear myself away. 

‘* Should I be able to see her again?” I then faltered forth. ‘* Were these two 
pleasant meetings to be the only ones ?”’ 

She smiled, and, holding out her hand for farewell, whispered—oh ! 80 ten- 
derly, as though she could not help it—that she would be there upon the following 
evening. And I, taking courage, pressed the little hand, and, dropping a kiss 
upon it, departed, every few steps looking back to see if she was yet gazing after 
me, until a turn of the path hid the little cottage from my sight. 

Another evening, and yet another, and still I contrived to see her. I have said 
that I could not adequately describe her beauty. Let me now further say, that 
if it were possible to depict with graphic correctness every attribute of her marvel- 
lous loveliness, whether it shone upon the outward surface, or gleamed fitfully from 
some inward fount of fascination, it would not avail to do so, unless I could also 
give a proper conception of the singular bond of sympathy which now began to 
draw me towards her,-as though by magnetic influence. Never had I felt the like 
of it before; and I remember that, being at the first dimly conscious of it, and 
unable to resist its power, I used to vacantly speculate upon its nature, and even 
try to philosophise upon it. It was not love—so I took pains to assure myself. 
Might it be the forerunner of love? That, of course, was nonsense. I was 
merely her friend, and she mine—that was all. And somehow, I began to feel 
as though I had known her years ago ; as though these meetings were the realisa- 
tion of plans that had been forming for ages, and that some great mistake would be 
committed in the course of nature, were it all to end without result of any kind. 
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What more shall I say to express the inevitable result? I soon began to dis- 
cover that I was drifting onward in a dangerous current, but I no longer had tihe 
strength of mind to attempt resisting it. I knew that I could no longer deceive 
myself; that what I had so innocently imagined to be mere friendship, was 
becoming love—yes, had already become so ; and yet, infirm and weak of purpose, 
I constantly grew more yielding. I began each day more willingly to give myself 
up to the spell. Thoughts of my home grew faint ; memories of its loved ones 
became unfrequent. I even forgot, for the time, my golden cameo, and my search 
after the little book of Bartolomeo Uberti; all my usual cares and pursuits seemed 
to pall upon me; I no more visited old Andrea, or loitered upon the Ponte Vec- 
chio; my only task was to count the minutes until the twilight hour came, and 
then hurriedly pass over to the little eottage where Lella waited for me at the 
gate ; my only desire was to linger a few weeks longer in Florence. 

“‘T cannot go yet,” I said at length to Sidney. ‘I do not feel my health as 
fully restored as I could wish, and I would prefer to linger here. I do not care 
for Venice or Vienna. I will let you make that tour alone, and next month L 
will meet you in Paris, and we will thence go home together.” 

Sidney was disappointed at the change of programme, but, good, honest fellow 
that he was, suspected nothmg. 

‘Well, if it must be so, it must,” he mournfully ejaculated. 

*‘ And, Sidney,” I cried, suddenly recollecting the topic of my late anxiety, 
** look into some of the large libraries of Vienna or Paris, or wherever there is a 
large public library, in fact, and see if you can find another copy of Bartolomeo 
Uberti. Iam more anxious than you can think, to know the whole cf that faded page.” 


** You have Bartolomeo on the brain, I believe,” he responded with a laugh ; 


“but I will try to gratify your whim. And remember, next month, on the 15th, 
I shall expect you at the Hotel du Louvre.” 

. The next day he departed; and I, feeling relieved from the presence of one 
who, at times, had unwittingly fettered my moments, now gave myself up more- 
unresistingly than ever to my passion, going earlier to the trysting place and 
remaining there longer. Soon, growing more bold, I would slip into the gate and 
stand at the same side with Lella, bending forward so as to gaze into her eyes 
with the same ease as before; then grew accustomed to place myself upon a bench 
inside the hedge, where, well screened from the road, I could gaze at her as she 
sat beside me. And, after a little while, it was no more than to be suspected that 
my arm should wander around the slender waist, and that the fair head should 
rest upon my shoulder. % 

In all this I had no thought of wrong, nor did I ever dream that there could 
be any serious issue to the affair. Deeply entranced and carried away as I was,. 
there were certain waking moments, as it were, in my existence, when I felt 
forced to look upon the situation soberly, face to face. And, though feeling well 
assured that she loved me in return, I could not but be conscious, at times, that 
- my faith had been plighted to another, whom I had in times past believed I loved 
There could be no sundering of that tie—nor, were it broken, would it avail me 
anything. For };ow could I ever think to bring this untutored Florentine gir\. 

- my own home, anu ‘here present her to my friends? Nay, what did I know about 
her, except that I had met her by chance, and now loved her? Who were her 
kindred ? I had never thought to inquire, nor had she ever asked about my own. 
We were simply all in all to each other, in a blind, unreflecting, passionate way ; 
and the outer world and its ties were a myth, which ought not now to trouble us. 
We had no plans for the future—how could we have? It was all a tender 
romance which was enjoyed for the present, and must some day be rudely broken.. 
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We were as Paul and Virginia in our talk and actions; but the -world is not a 
desert island ; and when I longed, as I often did, that I might have her always 
with me, there would come the terrible conviction that at home there could be 
found no Paul and Virginia society. No; the rupture must some day come, and 
surely, too; foreach day the time of my final departure drew nearer, and could 
no longer be procrastinated. And, meanwhile, as I lingered, a new act of the 
drama commenced. 

“You must not come to-morrow,” Lella said to me one evening, as I was taking 
my leave of her. 

“Why not?” I inquired, astounded, for such a deprivation had not yet hap- 

ed to me. 

“TI dare not tell, but so it must be,” she responded, hesitatingly. There were 
candour and regret in her tones; but somehow there seemed to be an insincere 
gleam in her dark eyes, and I felt a momentary suspicion of her. Nevertheless, 
at the end, her persuasive tones lulled me again; and though I could not induce 
her to explain the reason for the self-denial to which she compelled me, I took her 
‘* good-bye” with a tolerable degree of truthfulness, and, for the moment, my only 
emotions were regret for the necessity and despair of being able to exist for the 
next forty-eight hours away from her. 

But when I reached my own room, and was away from the influence of her 
enticing tones and tender glances, the vision of that single glimpse of insincerity 
came back to me, and made me uncomfortable. Why could she not have told me 
her reason for not seemg me? If it were a sufficient and proper one, would any 
person sooner than myself admit it? And was it not a proof of something wrong, 
that she would not confide in me? ‘Thus I could not help arguing with myself, 
as the twin serpents, suspicion and jealousy, gnawed at my heart. And not 
reflecting that, as I had formed no settled views for Lella’s future, I had no right 
to be jealous, I began to put together circumstances which I had before disre- 
garded. Once, when I had been leaning with her over the gate, a strange young 
man had appeared, and made as though he would stop, but, at an almost imper- 
ceptible sign from her, had passed on. At another time, I had seen a male figure 
crouching behind the corner of the cottage, watching us, and had started up in 
pursuit, when it had vanished, and she had laughed, and said that it was only my 
shadow. These trivial incidents now seemed to form confirmation of some wrong ; 
and little by little I remembered other little matters of like character, and miser- 
ably brooded over them during the day, until, when evening came, I was almost 
ill with mental agony. If I could only see her, myself remaining unseen, and thus 
be satisfied of her truth or falsity, what a relief it might be tome! And at one 
time, in my desperation, I would have sallied forth and played the spy upon her, 
had it not been that there was no place about the cottage where I could stan 
without risking detection. : 

morrg I felt a burning, as it were, at my left side, where the gilded cameo 

. I had not thought much about the trinket of late, being fearful of using 
it, and half doubtful, moreover, whether the magical powers ascribed to it were not 
entirely a fable of the Middle Ages. But now I drew it forth, and there came 
over me an irresistible longing to gaze at Lella, if it were possible, and watch her 
present occupation. I could but try; and, if it failed, no harm would be done. . 
But if it sueceeded, and the penalty, whatever it might be, should be exacted ? 
Pshaw! what penalty could there be? I had not sold myself to the devil, had I? 
Nor were these the days in which devils could have power over the human race. 
Thus, little by little, I reassured myself, persuading myself to do, for an unknown 
girl, that which I had not dared to attempt for my own distant kindred. 
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Hitherto, more from habit than anything else, I had continued to wear the 
cameo about my neck during the day, though I had always laid it aside upon 
retiring, finding it too cumbrous a trinket for the night. But now, determining to 
try the charm, whatever might be the result, I left it upon my breast, laid down 
upon my bed, whispered the word “ Lella,” and, closing my eyes, awaited the 
result. At first, nothing; for, in my agitation of mind, I could not sleep, and 
heard hour after hour strike. But at last I fell into an uneasy slumber; and, 
almost immediately, in my dreams saw Lella pictured before me. She seemed to 
be sitting in front of her cottage, upon the rustic bench behind the hedge, just 
where she had been accustomed to sit with me. But now there was another 
person beside her, whose youthful beauty I could not fail to admire, even at that 
bitter moment ; and her hand was in his, and her head rested upon his shoulder, 
even as it had been wont to rest upon my.own. And I conld see that her eyes 
gazed up into his with the same lustrous glance of sympathetic affection which she 
had lavished upon me. What more proof of her perfidy could I desire? So, for 
a moment, stood the life-like picture, and then seemed to roll away, and I saw 
her no longer. But though the miserable scene was withdrawn from my eyes, I 
was not left in peace. All night as I tossed about wearily, a dark, undefined 
cloud as of black mist seemed to close in about me, rolling to and fro, now receding 
and again approaching, and gathering up its folds so as that it appeared as 
though I could have touched it. It was simply nightmare, I reasoned, produced 
by excess of mental agitation. But though I strove to shake it off, I could not ; 
and even in my occasional — moments it still gathered about me as distinctly 
as before. And in the morning I arose pale and haggard, my own reflection in 
the glass startling me with its wan, stricken aspect. 

What could I think of it all? Was it but a mere dream, a trick of my imagina- 
tion, or had I actually seen Lella herself? If the latter, was there real magic in 
it, connecting itself with the Gilded Cameo? Or, on the contrary, was it a 
chance coincidence, my high-wrought fancy producing some singular and accidental 
manifestation of second sight ? But whatever it might be, I conld not but feel 


borne into my soul the conviction that Lella was false to me, and I determined — 


that I would not longer visit her. J would depart from Florence at onee, and 
tear her image from my mind. It must be done before long; therefore, why not 
now ? And when she found that I did not come, she would understand that her 
treachery had been discovered. There could surely be no explanation needed. So 
I passed the morning, forming desperate resolutions, which were all destined to come 
to nothing. For of what use is it to resolve, when we are in the hands of fate ? 
And, by the afternoon, new ideas came and changed my programme. I deter- 
mined that I would see her once again, but that it should be for the simple pur- 
pose of charging her with her falseness, and throwing back her pretended affection 
into her face. And so, when the usual hour arrived, I saw her, leaning over the 
gate, and watching impatiently for me, with the pleasant smile upon her lips, and 
the love-Jight in her eyes. And then, as even in my fiercest passion I had dimly 
conjectured would be the case, I almost forgave her upon the spot, making my 
complaints in a mild, undecided. tone of remonstrance, rather than reproach, and 
aceepting her excuses ere she had fully time to utter them. It was some story 
she told about a brother who had lately returned from Palermo, and who would be 
angry if he saw her with another person. And she had theréfore denied herself 
my society, for the sole purpose of keeping us apart. What could be more plau- 
sible, to be sure? It is true, the story did not satisfy my reason, but it did 
appease the raging of my heart. And again I yielded myself bodily to the fasci- 
nation which she threw about me, and was happy as before. é 
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Until, after three more stolen interviews with her, I was again directed to 
abstain from her presence for a single evening ; and again tormented by the pangs 
of jealousy, I yielded to the temptation, and, by the aid of the Gilded Cameo, 
watched her in my dream. And I saw that she was at the opera, seated in the 
back ofa secluded box, with the same person at her side whom I had previously 
seen with her. His arm was about her, and her head upon his shoulder, as in the 
garden. What further doubt could I have? Her story had been false, of course, 
for this could be no brother. Brothers might chance to be affectionately inclined 
for a few moments after a long absence ; but were these continual manifestations 
the ordinary evidences of fraternal regard ? Once more I resolved to leave her— 
once more rushed to charge her with her perfidy ; and again, beguiled with a ready 
excuse and a few tender glances, I tried to believe, and then forgave her. And 
not twice only, oftener. For now the drama began to advance apace, and each 
week there was a renewal of the old scene. The whispered direction to remain 
away for only one evening, the jealousy, the application to the magic charm, the 
cruel discovery of her falsehood, the open charge of perfidy, the eyes softly beam- 
ing upon me with love, the half-believed story, and the perfect forgiveness—all 
were there in their due sequence, to complete her triumph and my self-degra- 
dation. 

And soon I began to discover too truly the penalty that attached to the use of 
the Gilded Cameo. The dark misty cloud which had invested me upon the night 
of my first récourse to it, was not merely an unsubstantial nightmare, but rather 
an actual display of some demonaic influence. This I could no longer doubt; for 
when I essayed a second time to satisfy the whisperings of my jealousy, that 
night the cloud was there again, still rolling about me, but thicker, blacker, and 
nearer than before. There was even something supernaturally terrible and oppres- 
sive in it—a strange kind of vitality as it were, which seemed eager to press upon 
me and crush me in its cumbrous folds. Upon my third attempt it was there once 
more ; and now it began to assume shape and rotundity, as of a foul spirit. I 
could even fancy that I saw, stretched from the yet somewhat confused body, a 
taloned hand, upraised to smite, and I cried out with fear and agony. Again, 
another night, there was a further change; for the form grew more defined in 
outline, and a bright, glittermg eye began to be developed, giving it a cruel and 
fiendish aspect, which struck terror into my inmust soul. And now, instead of 
coming and going at chance moments, as it had at first done, the appearance be 
to remain with me constantly throughout all the hours of the night. And while I 
knew that its horrible aspect, and perhaps its corporeal power over me, were in- 
creased with each application to the charmed cameo, I daily found less strength to 
resist the temptation, so grievously did my jealousy now torment me, encouraging 
me in a reckless daring. It was a fate—and who could struggle successfully 
against it? Let meonly go on to the end, and die. 

At last, overccme by this constant mental agony, I began to lose all my former 
strength and elasticity, and my flesh fell away from my bones, until 1 was a ghost 
of my original self. I felt that now, indeed, the end was drawing near, but I 
scarcely cared. What was life when subjected to this constant terror? And 
what hope was there that I could ever be relieved from it? And once more I lay 
down with the Gilded Cameo upon my breast, waiting for the dreams that it might 
bring. Six times already had I availed myself of its powers, and was now about 
to yield for the seventh time ; for again ‘the spell of love and jealousy was upon 
me. ButasI prepared to close my eyes, they fell upon a letter which lay on my 
table. It had remained there unopened for three days, so completely had my. 
misery and misplaced passion driven from my mind all interest in matters at home, 
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But now, influenced by some good impulse, I lifted the letter, and carefully exa- 
mined the seal. ‘ 

“ This night may be my last,” I muttered to myself; ‘‘I feel itso, and I have 
no strength left to resist my doom. Be that as it will. But let me first give one 
thought to those who now, from a distance, are praying forme. Let me not go 
out of the world with selfish neglect of their kind words and longings. This, at 
least, I owe them,” 

I broke the seal and opened the letter. It was from Bessie—she whom I had 
so much loved, and had of late so grievously neglected. With affectionate word 
she told me the family and social news—all those little trivial matters which so 
greatly interest the wanderer from home. The old maid Molly was about to be 
married, and was getting a white veil, as though she was only sixteen. The 
hops had failed, and a smoking-cap was being embroidered for me. Billy, the 
dog, had been sick, having rashly undertaken, after the example of the cat, to 
eat a mouse; but he was better. And they were all daily expecting to hear that 
we were on the way home. And would I bring her a Roman lamp, and a lace 
shawl, and a leaning tower, and some Genoese filagree-work, and some of 
the—” 

The latter fell from my hand. How all at once the familiar scenes thronged 

about me—scenes that were dear, even in their trials and vexations! How 
vividly, for the instant, I could picture each of those loved ones! My father read- 
ing his paper, my mother knitting, and Bessie, my own Bessie, driving round in 
her pony-chaise to bring them the letters which she had received from Sidney, 
and to learn whether they had any news from me! The tears came into my eyes. 
It was a moment when my better nature was touched. Scales seemed to have 
fallen from my understanding. Could it be that I was neglecting all these home 
treasures for an idle fancy? And should not the momentary impulse to do better 
be allowed to have sway at the last? I felt instinctively that it depended upon 
myself alone, and that, if I did not resolutely seize the propitious moment, I should 
be lost for ever. What better time than now to emancipate myselt irom the fatal 
spell? Should I have the same strength upon the morrow? For a moment I 
paused ; and then, tearing the trinket from my neck, I hurled it far out through 
the open window. 

It dropped into the Arno, and there sank. I watched its fall, half expecting to 
see a puff of smoke arise where it struck ; but it went down without any unnatural 
demonstration, like an ordinary stone. But with it sank my evil destiny. I gazed 
upon the circles expanding where it touched the water, and then all was calm again. 
Calm, not only on the bosom of the river, but also in my heart. A wonderful 
peace and repose seemed to have come to me there; a terrible weight was all at 
once lifted from my spirits. Impulsively I knelt down by my bed, and for the 
first time for many nights prayed, and then—then fell into a gentle slumber, and 
slept the sleep of innocence. No phantom cloud with glittering eyes and threaten- 
ing hand disturbed me, but, through all the night, bright dreams of home glad- 
dened my thoughts, and brought to me contentment, and a thirsty longing to be 
with my loved ones again. 

And when I awoke, I felt refreshed and regenerated. Even my glass showed 
an improvement ; for my hollowed cheeks seemed again filling out with health, 
and a pleasant light—the old light of cheerfulness—was gleaming in my eyes. I 
threw open the window. It was a sparkling, bright day, and the streets were all 
gay with life and motion. Flower-girls passed by, holding up with winning ges- 
tures their bunches of camelias. Image-vendors strolled along, with elastic tread, 
in spite of the weight of their overloaded trays. Minstrels leaned against the stone 
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coping of the river embankment, and cheerily piped up at the hotel windows. 
Open carriages filled with happy-excursionists rolled along. In every direetion was 
a jovial throng, passing to and fro along the Arno and across the Vecchio and 
Trinita bridges. An irresistible impulse seized me—an impulse such as I had not 
felt for many days—commanding me to sally forth and become a part of that active 
scene ; and, springing downstairs, I hurried out, elastic with alert and cheerful 
spirits, and instinctively took the route of my old famillar stroll. 

And first to the Ponte Vecchio, where old Andrea Vaggione was at his post 
selling a mosaic to a long-whiskered Englishman, who stood searching Murray in 
vain to ascertain how much he ought to pay. | 

** A good morning to you,” shouted Andrea. ‘‘ And you have not gone, yet, 
back to your own land? You have been absent many days,” 

“‘ T shall go to-morrow,” I said, not slackening my pace, and resisting his in- 
vitation to come behind his counter. For how, on such a bright, beautiful, elastic 
day, could I keep from active motion? Therefore I hurried on, across to the 
opposite bank, through the gate, and along the road of villas, until I found myself 
approaching the cottage,—Lella’s cottage. Should I return? Dare I pass that 
place again? Might not the oldinfluence entrap me? Nay, why fear? Had 
not my strength of purpose come back to me? Had not the scales fallen from 
my eyes? Was the sight of a mere country beauty to dazzle my understanding 
and destroy the balance of my equanimity? Therefore I pressed resolutely for- 
ward ; and soon the little cottage rose upon my sight. But, tomy utter astonish- 
ment, it was closed, and apparently deserted as I had first seen it, and the gate 
was shut, and even the old dusty cobweb was stretched from post to post. 


“* What is the meaning of this?”’ I inquired of a peasant-woman who just 
then emerged froma hovel near by. ‘‘ Where is the person who lives here ?” 

*« Signor, there is no one living in that place,” she answered, opening wide her 
eyes. “There has no one been found to live there for years past ; for they say,” 
and she crossed herself, ‘‘ that there is a demon in the house.” 


I started with wonderment, and, for the moment, had thought of further in- 
quiries ; then,in my confusion, gave it up, and walked hastily onward. What 
mystery was all this? Did the peasant woman speak the truth? Had I been 
under the influence of some unholy hallucination? Was I actually, at that 
moment, sane? I pressed my hands to my eyes, looked up at the bright sky as 
though seeking to reassure myself, glanced once back towards the deserted cottage 
with its cobwebbed gate, and then passed on, as in a misty whirl, until I reached 
the hotel. 

There, as I entered, the porter met me, and handed me a letter which had just 
arrived. It was from Sidney, and bore the Paris postmark. 


“ AsI expect to see youso soon,” he wrote, “ I will say nothing now about my 
journey through Austria and the Rhine country. But I want to show you a 
beautiful shawl I have purchased for Bessie for a wedding present, and I have 
picked up some lovely old books—so old, that nobody can read them at all. Speak- 
ing of which, reminds me of my promise to hunt up the missing words in Bartolo- 
meo Uberti. I searched the Imperial library in Vienna, and the Royal library at 
Berlin, but could not find another copy than mine ; nor did I have better luck at 
the library in Paris. But the librarian put me on the track of an old Academician 
living in the Rue d’Enfer, who has more old books than you can well imagine ; 
and going to him I tound that he also had a Bartolomeo Uberti, and in capital 
preservation. And this is the whole of the page about which you were so curious 
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that you made me also a little curious ; and now, that we have it, I do not see that 
it amounts to anything after all :— 
Which gilded cameo, having been given to him, by the fiend, was also a charm ; 
for, sleeping with it upon his breast and whispering the name of whomsoever he sought, 
Cianino would, in his dreams, see whatever might be happening to such person in any 
part of the world. But with the condition, that if he should apply to it as many as seven 
times, he should be altogether in the power of the fiend. e which cameo Cianino 
joyfully received, not believing but that he could so far control himself as to use it 
sparingly, and only upon great occasions, and not oftener than might be safe for him so 
todo. But the fiend, taking upon himself the appearance of a beauteous maiden, did 
throw himself into the way of Cianino ; and did surround him with such artful fascina- 
tions, and did, moreover, so violently work upon his jealousy of her, that Cianino, havi 
no more power of resistance, did heedlessly apply himself once too often to the gilded 
cameo, for the purpose of spying out her conduct. Whereupon the fiend did cast him- 
self upon Cianino, tearing him limb from limb, so that he miserably perished.” 
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THALATTA! THALATTA ! 


SONGS OF THE SEA. 


ALINE. 


Over her shoulders, a shower of gold, 
Flutters the sweet child’s wealth of hair— 
Most radiant of aureoles, fit to enfold 
The pure girl-face, so fragile and fair. 


The blue eyes glance through the golden mist 
Of the tangled tresses the waves among, 

And meet the bright breeze that on wings sea-kist 
Bears up aloft the sea’s soft song. 4 


The song that for none has the same refrain, 
With varying meanings filling the ears, 

Is as pulse of passion, of pleasure, of pain— 
Is sweeter than love, or bitter as tears. 


What are the thoughts that to you they utter, 
As the West wind shudders and raves, 

And, standing, you watch how they flash and flutter— 
The wet, white wings of the waves ? 


The sweet, vague hope do they joyously murmur, 
That dreams may linger, though distance divide ? 
Do they leave the shy, still faith yet firmer 
That hearts will reveal though lips still hide ? 


II. 


SPIRAT ADHUC AMOR. 

Wiruin the hollow of the hills 

Whose snowy whiteness belts the bay, 
Whose violet verdure floods and fills 

With lights and shades of green and grey, 
The land that looks upon the waves, 

Where Ocean endless vigil keeps, 
Where evermore the bright wind raves— 


The little village nestling sleeps. 
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I see the red-roofed village homes 
That cluster near the beach, or stray 
Half lost in orchards whence there foams 
The apple blossom’s snow-soft spray. 
And see, far off, the island lie, 
Its shadows by the sunset kist— 
| Cradled between the sea and sky 
It seems a nest of purple mist. 


About the bay, on wide, white wings, 

In circling course, the sea gulls glide ; 
Far off one white sail dips and springs 

Before the shock of wind and tide. 
And up the shore the waters writhe, 

In steel-blue curves advance and flee : 
Like yellow corn before the scythe, 

The sand is swept beneath the sea. 


So stooped the sunset on the bay, 

So swayed the tide the hills between, 
When first, upon a far-off day 

The unforgotten shore was seen. 
And seen but for a short, sweet space 

By keen, glad eyes too much aware 
Of one exquisite, wind-flushed face, 2 

And of the wind-swept wealth of hair. 


The dreams once dreamt upon me throng, 
As fleet and fresh are borne to me 
The bitter scent, the odourous song, 
That brim the wind, whirled from the sea. 
Where first I saw her now I pace, 
With all the past before me brought,— 
- Would I might once more see the face 
That life so long since loved and sought ! 
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GAMBLING AT HOMBURG. 


NTERING the tall, stately, painted, and gilded rooms of the Kurhaus, one 
naturally goes straight to the gambling-rooms, guided thither by the ratttle of 
money, which is audible already through one or two corridors and ante-rooms. 
You scarcely notice the gay demi-monde toilettes, or the curious marks of dress 
and appearance by which nationality is distinguishable, so anxious are you to 
watch the play. It is after this first attraction of novelty has worn off, that you 
begin to notice other things,—first to individualise the players, and feel an unrea- 
sonable desire to control their play, especially to make them withdraw their 
winnings, when they make any. There is a fellow who has won on the red twice, 
and leaves his quadrupled winnings at stake again. Again he wins—there lie 
eight napoleons in place of the one he invested. Oh, if he would only withdraw 
it! There it goes into the bank ; and you turn away in disgust! Next you 
look fora while at the person playing most heavily, easily guided to him by seeing where 
the greatest number of spectators are congregated. Then you have pointed out 
to you the stock celebrities—the Countess Kisselef, Mustapha Pasha, M. Blanc, 
the manager of the gambling-bank, &., &c. It is probably not till a second or 
third visit that you find time to admire the large, clean, inlaid floors, the tall 
panelled and pictured walls, and the distant ceilings with their arching outlines and 


gay frescoes. 

Notice now the lighting-of the Kurhaus. Every room is supplied with great 
and brilliant chandeliers, and the whole place is one glitter of glass and gas— 
entrance-halls, reading-rooms, billiard-rooms, eating and drinking rooms, and 
gaming-rooms—but not the gaming-tables! Over each of these hang two bright- 
lighted and deeply over-shaded oil-lamps. And thereby hangs, also, a tale; as 
there does by most of the characteristics of this bright-lighted and deep-shaded, 
tragi-farcical institution. 

For, once upon a time, when gas alone was used, some enterprising individuals 
made a combination more effectual, if not more innocent, than the ‘‘ combinations ”’ 
of players who have a “‘ system,” and try to break the bank by means of calcu- | 
lations pricked on little cards for recording the course of the game. Some of the 
conspirators, having obtained access to the metre or stop-cock, turned off the gas. 
Instantly all was darkness, uproar, and confusion about the tables. The various 
games of hazard were resolved into one general game of grab, and the company 
lost many thousands of florins. 

Nothing can be more evident than the perfect fairness of the play on the part 
of the bank. It retains, confessedly, certain chances in its favour. For instance, 
at the roulette there are thirty-seven squares, If you stake money on either 
of the squares, and the ball rolls into that compartment of the wheel, you receive, not - 
thirty-seven times your stake, but thirty-six—the difference being the “ percent 
age” of the bank, say one in thirty-seven, or about two-and-two-thirds per cent, 
It is physically impossible that there should be any deception. The ball rolls in 
one direction round the interior of a kind of bowl, its centrifugal action sustaining — 
it for a few seconds from descending to the table of thirty-seven cells which forms 


the bottom of the bowl. In the meantime this thirty-seven-celled table is set 
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revolving in the opposite direction: and, finally, you can place your stake after the 
ball and table have been set in motion. 

In like manner at the trente-et-quarante table, the cards, six packs together, 
are shuffled by the croupiers, but they are cut by one of the public; then are 
dealt into two lines, enough to count some number between thirty-one and forty — 
(the face-cards counting ten each, and the spots according to their number), by 
the “ tailleur,” whose eyes are bent on his cards as he deals them, and not on the 
stakes which have been made. But even if he saw all the bets, he could not 
control the series in which the cards are to fall from his hands, nor has he any 
interest in doing so. And, finally, if he saw the bets, if he had ample opportunity, 
to ‘‘ stock the cards” before every hand, and if he were to receive all the winni 
it would take more than the adroitness of Mephistopheles himself to arrange the 
play so as to be against the public and in favour of the bank to any greater 
extent than is expressed in the well-known and undisguised ‘‘ percentage.” 

_ The croupier is not Mephistopheles, no matter how fiendish he may sometimes. 
seem to the luckless loser. He may be a very good sort of fellow, fond of music, 
father of a family, and all that. In fact, we have heard of one who lets lodgings. . 
This is very un-Satanic—if the lodgings are comfortably cool. Some of the 
croupiers are so human as to introduce a little humour into their otherwise unvary- 
ing phrases. .There is one who says, “‘ Fatles vos jeux, messieurs!” in a plea- 
sant, inviting tenor. Then, suddenly changing, he utters the incisive sentence, 
«« Le jeu est fait—rien ne va plus!” in a profound bass, suited to the decrees of 
fate. You are precluded from staking, withdrawing, or changing a piece. “‘ Rouge: 
gagne, couleur perd.” You have lost? he smiles. Your neighbour has won? 
The croupier smiles as well. 

There have been croupiers who failed to come up to the standards of perfect 
morality instituted by Locke, Dymond, and others. But judge if they defrauded 
the public. One of them had the habit of taking snuff. (They all take snuff.) 
But he had also a habit of having the bottom of his snuff-box covered with adhe- 
sive wax. The box travelled from his pocket to his hand, from his hand to the 
table, from the table to his pocket, and so on, as snufi-boxes are apt to travel, 
and at the exigencies of the game, the hunger of his nostrils, and the occupation 
of his hands in pushing out and pulling in gold and silver coins might dictate or 
permit. As may readily be imagined, the box, on going into his pocket, had 
often a gold piece sticking to it, whereas it was invariably without any when it 
reappeared to view. From that day to this the company furnishes the snuff for 
all the croupiers, and in front of each place may be seen a large stationary box 
filled with it. 

_ Another croupier was a very fat man. He seemed to suffer a good deal, with 
heat, and had a habit of mopping his glowing face, and slipping his fingers inside 
his collar to loosen it from his throat. All these phenomena were quite natural 


-and would have excited no remark except for a peculiar circumstance. Why 


should the contact or impact of his linen with his skin produce a chinking sound 
We have all heard of “sweating gold,” but it is supposed to be quite a diffetent . 
process from any which could be going on under the cravat of that croupiér, 
although the sound was similar. ‘To settle this interesting question in physics or. 
acoustics, M. Croupier was invited to step into a private room and disrobe, when 
he turned out a shower of gold. He had slipped a gold piece into his cravat each 
time he had raised his hand thereto, and, had his zeal not outrun his discretion, 
he might have carried on his very profitable operations to this day. The croupiers 
now are required to keep their hands before them on the table. If one so much 
as drops his into his lap, he is at once admonished of the irregularity by a tap on. 
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the shoulder from one of the ever-watchful officials in plain clothes always stand- 
ing about. 

What did the administration, in each of these cases do to their unprofitable 
servant? They took from him all he had sequestrated that day, and then— 
discharged him! No prosecution, no noise, no disturbance; that is one of the 
company’s wise principles of action. More especially in the management of the 
salons de jeu is it their motto to allow anything, rather than an esclandre. In 
fact, the loss resulting from a few moments’ interruption of play, at any table in 
full. operation, would be greater than that to be sustained from the payment of 
any demand, however unreasonable. Unlike the poor croupier last mentioned, the 
corporation, as the money rolls into its secret receptacles, takes care that there is 
no noise about it. 

To illustrate. ‘I was playing,” a friend told me, “and had staked a two- 
florin piece on number thirty-six. The ball rolled, and thirty-six was called. 
The croupier counted out the seventy-two florins, and instantly a person sitting 
near reached out his hand and drew in the money to himself! It was doubtless 
one of the thieves always at the table, playing a little, and watching their oppor- 
tunities for improving their chances by appropriating winnings that do not belong 
to them, knowing the carelessness of players who stake money on variou — 
numbers, not very accurately noticing which, and knowing, also, the almost invin- 
cible unwillingness of the administration to allow any dispute. In my case, a 
gentleman standing by had witnessed the transaction ; therefore I called out to the 
inspector, who sits there on the high chair just behind the, left-hand croupier, 
‘Monsieur, I staked two florins on thirty-six. It won, and that person,’ pointin 
him out, ‘seized the money! Here’s my witness.’ ‘Sh-h-h-h! certainly, m 
dear sir,’ answered the inspector, in a low hurried voice, ‘ here is the money ;’ and 
a he forthwith counted it out from the bank and handed it to me; not paying any 
attention to the culprit, so far as I saw.” 

Again. TI once threw a piece of money down on the roulette, on number 
eleven. As I was not seated, but played over the shoulder of some one who was 
before me, the coin, as it lay, happened to touch the line between eleven and twelve 
tt Had I wished to take a half chance on eleven and half a chance on twelve, I 
: should have laid the coin on the boundary, to win eighteen-fold if the ball lodged 
a in either eleven or twelve. This would have been a cheval, being a straddle of 
the line. Well, eleven happened to come up winning. The croupier assumed 
that the bet was a cheval, and counted out the money accordingly. I told him I 
had bet on eleven, and had either won in full, or nothing. So I declined the 
money, and walked away. I strolled round another table, looked at the play, 
then came back to the same table again, speaking to no one. There I was accos- 
ted by a — whom I did not know as connected with the establishment. 
Said he, ‘ Why did you not take your winnings?’ I replied that I had bet on 
eleven ; that the croupier wished to pay the cheval only ; that not being my bet, 
I refused to take it. He replied, ‘ Oh, that is all right ; here is the money,’ and 
Said it over—all I had claimed.” 
- A lady not long since set a coin whirling on the table while the ball was rolling. 
It went on whirling till after the number was called, and then happened to settle 
in the corresponding square! The croupiers objected to paying, on the ground 
that the money wus not staked when the game was called, She replied that it 
was their fault for not stopping the piece, which was beyond her reach. Of 
course, they paid. 
- The administration go still further in their deference to good order.and publie 
opinion. A Frankfort gentleman had a dispute with another player on some 
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matter, and the croupier decided it against the Frankforter. Whereupon 
he arose in his might, stormed at the idea that such a creature as the poor 
croupier should presume to dispute his assertions, and demanded that he, the 
croupier, should be put out of the room. And he was accordingly expelled by the 
administration ! 

While standing by the trente-et-un table, talking over these items of character- 
istic interest, we had our attention fixed by a young, fair, and delicate player, a 
gentleman of middle-parted hair and other marks of dandyism, but without the air 
of great wealth, who was playing napoleons rather cautiously, concealing his ner- 
vousness by caressing his girlish little moustache with thin white fingers. He lost 
—lost so many napoleons that he had to hand the croupier a bank-note to get 
more to play with. Again he lost. Then he put his two other bank-notes on the 
black, entire. ‘* Rowge gagne—” and the bank took them. Then he placed on 
the black six napoleons, evidently the remainder of his capital. It looked so little 
and helpless that we almost prayed that it might win. He did not look at the 
coup while it was playing, but kept hiseyes down. “ Rouge gagne—” The little 
pieces went into the bank, like six little lambs into a slaughter-house ; and then 
the pale boy got up wearily, and went slowly away. The incident was a common 
one enough at that place, I suppose, but it seemed none the less pitiable. 

The poor administration is grievously annoyed sometimes by the outrageous con- 
duct of persons who choose to kill themselves in the Kursaal, of all places in the 
world! The latest mishap of that kind occurred at Baden.. A desperate loser 
blew out his brains, which spattered themselves over the fatal green cloth. Fora 
time even the imperturbability of the gaming-house officials was ruffled. Within 
three-quarters of an hour, however, all evidences of the ‘‘ occurrence” were 
removed, and the play going on at the same table as usual! But then it is to be 
considered that in such a case there were probably only very few brains to remove. 

“A man whom we all know,” I was teld, ‘‘a man worth millions of florins, 
played, and lost every thing. Toward the last he grew desperate, and would dash 
the notes down upon the tables so that they scattered themselves about un- 
pleasantly. It was growing conspicuous, and even disquieting, to the administra- 
tion. Once or twice he was expostulated with, and at length one of the managers 
said to him, with their own insinuating politeness, ‘ Dear sir, you are unfortunate... 
You had better go away from here. You will be more happy elsewhere. Any 
funds you need you may draw on us for, only do not remain here.’ The poor 
fellow cried, ‘ Give me a thousand pounds’sterling, and I will go away and never 
return.’ Quick, before he could repent or retract, the notes were his. He de- 
parted, and so far has kept his word, and stayed away. 

“« For the ludicrous side of all this—I have heard of a fellow who rushed to the- 
roulette table, threw down a coin or two, and then nervously plucked a pistol half 
out of his pocket. Of course one of the watehful guardians protested against the ir-. 
regularity of such conduct. ‘I must have back my fifty florins!’ he cried, still. 
nervously clutching the pistol with trembling fingers. ‘I beg you te accept twenty- 
five florins, and leave us.’ Instantly all was serene. The pistol disappeared ; 
also the man; one of the few who finally leave the Kursaal richer than they 
came.” 

A Spaniard, Senor G——, came and played boldly and immensely. The limit 


of bets at the trente-et: quarante table is four thousand florins on each single bet. » a 


G——-played a while, but protested that he could not spend his time over such: 
beggarly risks, and demanded the privilege of doubling the amount, otherwise he- 
heh elsewhere. After consultation it was accorded to him. Before he da--- 

od, be “broke the bank ’’ at each of the four tables in the Homburg estab- 
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lishment. He then went to Baden, it is said, and broke the bank there. His 
aggregate winnings were estimated to have been a million or more of florins. In- 
carceration in a Parisian prison for petty theft was a subsequent incident in his 
career! His winnings gone, his capital gone, then his character, and finally his 
liberty departed—he has now leisure for reflection. Who can say how many men 
have been ruined by the tradition of G——’s doings? men who fondly thought 
they could follow his road to the top of the hill, and then leave it without 
making the descent. | 
Please observe here that a man may “ break the bank,” and yet be at the same 
moment a loser in the aggregate. The phrase does not mean that the unknown 
and incalculable reserve-hoards of the association are exhausted, or even that they 
are infringed upon, except to the extent of the capital placed by the administration 
at the disposal of Fortune on any particular table on any particular day. In the 
entrance-hall is posted a written placard, as follows: 


Mise en Banque 
Au Trente-et-un, 150,000 fr. 
A la Roulette, 60,000 fr. 
Administration. 


‘So it will be seen that whenever, on any day, the losses on the roulette table ex- 
ceed the gains by the sum of 60,000 francs, technically speaking, the bank is 
broken at that table ; the croupiers depart; the covering cloth is spread and so, 
we may be sure, is the news. ‘The bank was broken a few minutes since! ’ 
Fancy the thrill that would run through the idle crowdsin the hotels and pensions 
of Homburg! ‘Who was it? Show me the lucky man! I will follow and 
copy his play to-morrow!” ‘No; I will play the opposite of his play! Such 
luck cannot last!” And so on, in polyglot. One fancies that it must pay the 
bank very well to be broken occasionally. And, at the very same time, the 
*‘lucky man” may have lost at that same table yesterday twice the sum he gained 
in breaking the bank to-day. ik 

A person once entered the bank, sat down, and played gold ; lost and won, lost 
and won, as is usual, but finally retired with a few of the bank’s rouleaux in his 
pocket. The next day he played again, losing and winning alternately, with ad- 
mirable sang-froid, numbers of the pretty black rolls sealed at each end, into 
which the loose gold on the table is made every evening at eleven o’clock by the 
dexterous croupiers. Finally our hero departed, carrying with him about 25000 
florins in good gold. How many rouleaux he had lost is not known, neither is it 
of much consequence ; for the rouleaux he lost were of lead! He had simply 
copied, at his leisure, the form, colour, seals, and weight of the bank rouleaux, 
had pocketed his gains and shaken the dust frem off his feet, to be seen in Hom- 
burg no more, we may be sure. His was, at any rate, a wiser use of lead than 
driving it into the brain; and probably not more objectionable to the administra- 
tion. Since that day, however, the curious observer may notice that the paper 
covering each rouleau has a slit in its side, which shows the yellow, milled edges 
of the coin whereof it is composed. 

Another, better trick is thus described: A player staked a rouleau. If it lost, 
he hastily redeemed it with some loose gold coin or bills—as if he merely preferred 
to keep the package for convenience sake. But soon its colour won. The ~ 
croupier threw out the customary equivalent, say a similar rouleau. beg 
pardon, that is not my bet. Please to examine the package I staked.” They 
open the package, behold bank-notes neatly interlaced with the gold, carrying the 
amount up to the maximum allowed to be staked at a single hazard! The maxi- 
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mum Joss to pay! ‘‘ But you had previously staked that rouleau, and redeemed 
it with ten napoleons,” . ‘‘ Again pardon, messieurs: it was this other rouleau 


which I staked before.” What was to be done? It is said that the bank paid. © 


That is the bank’s customary solution for all problems. At any rate, we now 
observe, among the rules, that the company does not hold itself responsible for 
hidden or disguised bets. Not even a gold piece may be secreted under a silver 
piece, still less a bank-note in a rouleau. 


A famous player and constant loser was the Countess Kisselef. She has been - 


often described. Every one has heard of her being wheeled in her chair to the 
Kursaal, and sitting at her place at the table from the opening to the close of the 
play, almost uninterruptedly, seven days each week during the whole season. 
Fabulous tales are told regarding her age, but, from her looks, she cannot be 
over seventy. Besides, her peculiar relations with the late Emperor Nicholas of 
Russia fix the date of her birth as being almost certainly since the beginning of 
the present century. Very large, very bent, very infirm, very bright-eyed, and 
very affable—such are the characteristics which now mark the appearance of this 
once world-famous beauty. Nicholas left her one hundred thousand florins a.year. 
The present. Emperor cut down this pension one-half, and on the remainder, the 
Countess manages, with strict economy, to live. Of course she cannot play very 
heavily. She is said to set aside forty thousand francs a-year to lose at play, 
saying that, in her youth and beauty, she spent more than that sum on dress and 
gaiety ; and, now that youth and beauty are gone, she must spend her time and 
money on the pleasures which are left her. Gaming, with her, is not a specula- 
tion, it is an occupation—a slight excitement, almost unconnected with hope and 
fear. In her favour it may be said that in Russia she is much respected. When 
she is in St. Petersburg, the street where she lives is blocked with the carriages 
of callers—the best society, they say. 

One of the nicest streets in Homburg is named after the Countess—Kisselef 
Strasse. There is something very naive in thus calling the place after the person 
whose losses have given it existence. But they say that the Kisselef is a large 
shareholder as well as a main patron of the gaming-house company. ‘* Who are 
the other owners of the establishment ?” No one knows. No one is willing to 
acknowledge ownership. ‘Then gaming is disreputable, is it, among the best 


people, even here?” By no means. Even the best business-men in Frankfort — 


play, without any disguise ; but as to owning gambling-house shares, that would 
be quite another thing. In other words, they are willing to be known as losing 


money in the way of amusement, but not as making money. That would place — 


them in the class of professional gamblers. 

The first charter of the Privelegirte Bank was given in 1842, and expired in 
1866, at which time the second (also for twenty-four years), began. But there 
came the war in Germany in 1866, and, as one of the consequences thereof, 
Hesse Homburg has become Prussian, and Prussian laws forbid public gambling ; 
so there is talk of closing the gambling-rooms next year. What will become of 
Homburg when that is done? Kurhaus means the house where people are 
cured, and it is not to be supposed that the mineral waters of the springs will lose 
their medicinal virtues in consequence of having become Prussian. This will be 
“ Bad-Homburg” still, as long as the baths remain, though not with the double 
significance the word has now while the place is the greatest gaming-hell in the 
world. The Kur-gardens will be lovely, green, shady parks, with innumerable 
walks, and drives, and ponds. The Kurhaus will still exist in all its gorgeous 
splendour. And in the Kurhaus, the salons de jeu must endure for many a year, 


beautiful rooms wherein time and neglect can only damage the glories of colour, 
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not the perfections of form and proportion. Who will come to be cured, when 
there remain to be administered only nature’s remedies for bodily ills? We all 
know that the main attraction has been the fascinating phlebotomy of the gaming- 
table, so good for plethora of the pocket. It is money left here by the fortune- 
eekers that has built up this lovely little city for us simple health and pleas ure 
seekers—laid out and paved these model streets, smoothed, planted, and beautified 
the pleasure-grounds that surround the wells, formed the lovely out-door flower- 
beds and tropical greenhouses, provided the concerts daily given to the public, and 
the frequent balls to which all visitors are freely invited. All this, besides paying 
for the magnificent Kurhaus, and giving the shareholders dividends of fifty, 
seventy-five, and a hundred per cent. per annum! Yes, Homburg is a lovely 
place, and the Privelegirte Bank has done everything for Homburg. 

Perhaps another class of visitors will come, who are now really kept away from 
here by the dissipation. It will be a dull watering-place, instead of a gay one. 
A cheaper place, for visitors who do not play, it can scarcely be. At present a 
large portion of their expenses are paid by those who do play. The streets are 
beautifully kept. One walks quite indifferently on the carriage-way or the foot- 
way. They seem to be swept in the i ‘and often, in the early walk to and 
from the springs, one finds the streets so clean that a neat man, who has so much 
as a cigar-end to throw away, will instinctively carry it some distance to find a 
corner where it will not be a conspicuous blemish to the neatness around him. 
Who pays the expense of an administration so efficient as ‘this good order indicates ? 
Nobody asks the visitor to pay any taxes, and no heavy assessments can be 
included in the few gulders a-day which his living (in lodgings) costs him. His 
taxes are paid by his neighbours—our friends who walk up so generously, unin- 
vited, to the table of the green cloth with cabalistic figures, and lay down their 
money with such zeal and perseverance. It is their sacrifices at the shrine of 
Fortune which accrue to the benefit of those who know the fickle goddess too well 
to join in the throng of her worshippers. —~ 
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A WOMAN’S PAST. - 


I. 


HE following paragraph appeared in the Paris evening papers of Tuesday, 
February 28th, 186— ;— 

A burglary has been committed at the well-known banking-house of M. André 
Fauvel, in the Rue de Provence, that has caused considerable excitement in the neigh- 
bourhood. The thieves, who must have possessed extraordinary boldness and skill, 
succeeded in forcing way intothe breaking open an iron 
safe which was believed to be secure against any a’ got possession of the large 

Information was at once given e police e@ To a spla 
their accustomed zeal, have had their crowned wie success, 
of the clerks has been arrested, and there is every reason to hope that his accomplices 
will soon be in the hands of justice. 


During four days Paris talked of nothing but this burglary. Then other inte- 
resting events occurred. An acrobat broke his leg at the circus; anew actress 
made a successful first appearance, and the paragraph of the 28th of February was 
forgotten. But the newspapers had not received on this occasion very full, or at 
least very accurate particulars, 

A snm of 350,000 francs had, it is true, been stolen at the banking-house of 
M. André Fauvel, but not in the manner indicated. A clerk had been 
but it had not been possible to substantiate any decisive charge against him. This 
unusually successful burglary remained, if not incapable of explanation, at least 
unexplained. The following are the facts, as they were related with a minute 
exactness in the depositions. 


Il. 


The banking-house of M. André Fauvel, in the Rue de Provence, is a large and 
important establishment. The offices are on the ground floor, and the windows, 
which look on the street, are so protected with thick iron bars placed close toge- 
ther as to offer little chance to thieves of forcing an entry. The outer door opens 
into a spacious hall, where two or three porters and messengers are to be found 
from morning till night. On the right are the rooms for the reception of the 
banker’s clients and the general public, and a passage which leads to the manager’s 
room. The rooms where the clerks conduct the correspondence and the accounts 
are on the left. The private room of M. André Fauvel is on the first floor, in a 
line with the handsome suite of apartments where he and his family reside. Tnhere is a 
direct communication between this room and the offices of the bank by means of a 
little, dark, narrow staircase, which leads into the room occupied by the manager. This 

r’s room is amply protected against any sudden attack; one might almost 
say it would be secure against a regular siege, for it is iron-clad, like a Monitor. 
Thick plates of iron line the coors and the partitions, and a strong iron grating 
prevents any descent down the chimney. There, built into the wall, and strongly 
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secured in its position by iron fastenings, is the strong-box of the bank—a strong- 
box that was looked upon as completely thief-proof as well as fire-proof. It is 
about six-feet high, and about four feet broad, made entirely of cast-iron, with three 
partitions, and with isolated compartments inside for security against fire. A tiny 
key of delicate workmanship opens this safe, the fact being that the key alone 
is of little use. Four moveable steel knobs, on which are engraved all the letters 
of the alphabet, are placed on the outside of the safe. In order to open the safe 
before introducing the key into the lock, it is necessary to place the letters on the 
four knobs in the same order in which they were when it was last locked. It is 
by means of this ingenious plan that the danger from false keys or from losing the 
keys is entirely obviated. At M. Fauvel’s banking house, as in other French 
establishments, where iron-safes provided with locks of a similar construction are 
used, it is customary to have a pass-word, that is changed from time to time, and 
to use this word in opening and shutting the iron safe. 

This pass-word in the present instance was only known to M. Fauvel and his 
manager. They each, too, had a key. With an iron safe of this kind it would 
seem that there could be little fear of its being opened forcibly. The chief risk 
would apparently arise from the chance of forgetting the pass-word which is used 
as the open sesame.” 

On the morning of the 28th February, the clerks arrived at the bank at their 
usual time. At half-past nine each one was at his desk, when a man of middle 
age, very dark, of military appearance, dressed in mourning, presented himself at 
the counter. He wished to speak to the manager. He was told that the man- 
ager had not yet come, and that the bank, besides, was not open for business till 
10 o’clock. This answer seemed to considerably disconcert and annoy the 
applicant. 

“I thought,” he said with a haughty manner, ‘that I should have found some 
one to see me, as I had arranged matters yesterday with M. Fauvel. I am the 
Count Louis de Clameran, the owner of the iron foundries at Oloron. I have 
come to withdraw the sum of 300,000 francs, that stand on your books to the 
account of my late brother, whose heir Iam. It is astonishing that no orders should 
have been given.” ; 

Neither the title of the aristocratic iron master nor his explanation appeared to 
influence the clerks, 
ie The manager has not come yet,” they repeated; “we can do nothing our- 

ves.” 

“Then show me in to M. Fauvel.” 

There was some slight hesitation, but a young clerk named Cavaillon, who was 

. writing at a desk near the window answered him :— 

‘* He is never in at this time.” 

“Then I will call in again,” said M. de Clameran, and he went out without 
another word. 

“Not the most pleasant of people,” said little Cavaillon, “‘and he has gone 
just a minute too soon, for here comes Bertomy.” 

The manager, M. Prosper Bertomy, was a tall, good-looking man of some 
thirty years of age, fair, and with blue eyes; he evidently bestowed consider- 
able care on his personal appearance, and was very fashionably dressed. A 
somewhat affected coldness of manner, and a certain degree of superciliousness — 
rather detracted from the otherwise favourable impression he made. 

“Ah! here you are” said Cavaillon; ‘“‘ someone has just been for you.” 

“Who? A proprietor of iron-foundries, was it not?” 

Yes.” 
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“He will come back. Knowing that I should be late this morning, I made 
my arrangements accordingly.” 

Bertomy had opened his office-door whilst he was speaking; he went in and 
shut it after him. 

‘* Well,” said one of the clerks, ‘“‘ he certainly takes things easy. The chief 
has spoken to him twenty times because he always comes late, and he takes 
not the least notice.” 

“Why should he? he can do anything he likes with the chief.” 

. “Besides, how can he when he is always up late at night. Did you notice 
how cast down he looks this morning.” _ 

‘* Perhaps he has been gambling again as he did last month. I heard that 
he lost fifteen hundred francs at one sitting.” 

‘“* Well, does he do his duties any the worse for that,” interrupted Cavaillon. 
“Tf you were in his place” 

He stopped short. The door of the next room opened and the manager ad+ 
vanced, tottering. ‘There has been a robbery,” he stammered. The face of 
Bertomy, his harsh voice and trembling limbs gave evidence of such a terrible 
poate that all the clerks rose at once and rushed to him. 

He could scarcely support himself, and was obliged to take a seat. They all 
surrounded him, overwhelming him with questions, urging him to explain. 

“‘ Something stolen,” they said. ‘‘ Where, how, who’s the thief?” 

Little by little , Bertomy recovered himself. 

‘All _ I had in the safe,” he answered, ‘“ has been taken.” 

6< All ? 

“* Yes, three packets containing each a hundred thousand franc notes, and one 
containing fifty thousand francs. The four packets had a slip of paper round them 
and were tied together.” 

The news of a robbery spread through the banking-house with the rapidity of 
lightning, and the clerks, attracted by curiosity, came in from all the departments ; 
the office was crowded. 

‘«Why,” said young Cavaillon to Bertomy, “ have they broken open the iron 
safe, then ? ” 

‘No, it seems untouched.” 

Well then ” 

«¢ But all the same, there were 350,000 francs there last evening and they are 
not there this morning.” 
Everyone was silent; one elderly clerk alone was unaffected by the general 

Cc. 
“You must not give way like this, M. Bertomy,” he said; “very likely M. 
Fauvel has been to the safe and taken what was there in his own charge.” 

M. Bertomy started up; he was evidently impressed by the idea. 

“Yes,” he cried, “ you must be right, M. Fauvel has, no doubt’”»—-— 

Then reflecting, he added in a tone of profound discouragement :— 

** No, it is impossible. M. Fauvel has never once during the five years that 
I have acted as manager opened the safe except in my presence. ‘Two or three 
times he has wanted money from it, he has either waited, or else sent for me rather | 
than open it in my absence.” ' 
- ** All the same” objected Cavaillon “ before giving it up as lost you must ask 

But M. Fauvel had already learnt what had happened. One of the clerks 
had proceeded to his room and told him. And just as Cavaillon suggested 
sending for him he entered the office. 
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M. André Fauvel was a man of about fifty years s old, middle height, with hair 
hair just beginning to turn grey. He was rather stout, stooped slightly, like all 
hard aia and walked in a rather affected way. He was frank in manner, 
and his countenance gave an impression of the good nature and the good temper 
that he had displayed throughout his life. Born in the neighbourhood of Aix, 
when he became animated, a slight provincial accent can be remarked, giving 
a zest to his conversation, which displayed a certain degree of humour and re- 
finement. The news that had been brought to him had caused him considerable 
anxiety, for although generally fresh-coloured, he was pale enough now. 

What is it?” he asked the clerks, who moved respectfully out of his way. 
What has happened ? 

M. Fauvel’s voice roused the manager, the decisive moment that he had feared 
had come; he got up and moved towards his chief. 

“ Sir,” he commenced, “ having, as you know, to pay away this morning 350,000 
francs, I sent for that sum last evening to the Bank of France.” 

“* Why did you send yesterday ?” interrupted the banker. “ Have I not told you 
a hundred times to wait till the day of payment, and not keep such large sums in 
the house overnight ?” 

“I know I was wrong, Sir, but the mischiefis done. Yesterday evening I 
locked this money up; it has disappeared, and yet the safe has not been forced 
open.” 

** You must be mad,” cried M. Fauvel ; “‘ you must be Silt,” 

These few words destroyed all hope, but the terrible character of his position 
gave to Bertomy not the coolness of calm resolution, but that sort of stupid in- 
difference that follows an unexpected catastrophe. It was almost without any 
appearance of agitation that he replied :— 

T am not mad, and Iam not dreaming. I am simply saying what has occurred.” 

This coolness at such a time excited M. Fauvel. He seized Bertomy by the arm 
and shook him roughly. 

“ Tell me, then,” he said, “‘ who do you suppose has opened the safe ?” 

* T don’t know.” 

“ Only you and I know the pass-word. Only youand I have a key.” 

This was a formal accusation. At least all ice were round looked on it in 
that light. 

Nevertheless the manager continued to Slee the same frightful calmness. He 
quietly disengaged himself from the grasp of his chief and very calmly said :— 

** In fact, sir, Iam the only one who could have taken the money. 

scoundrel |” 

M. Bertomy started back, and with his eyes fixed on M. Fauvel added :— 

Or you. 

The =. raised his hand, and it is impossible to say what he might not h ave 
attempted in his passion, if suddenly a loud conversation had not been heard in the 
entrance hall. It wasa gentleman who insisted on entering, notwithstanding the 
efforts of the porter. It was M.deClameran. All the clerks gathered together 
in the office remained standing motionless, there was a profound silence. It was 
easy to see that all were deeply impressed by what had just occurred. M. de 
Clameran did not appear to notice anything, he advanced, keeping his hat on and 
in his former haughty tone said :— 

Tt is past ten o'clock, is anyone here yet?” 

No one answered, and M. de Clameran was. aboitt to, a again when he re- 
marked M. Fauvel, whom he had not noticed before. He walked straight up to him. 

« Ah!” he said, I have found you at last, and it is really fortunate. I have 
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been here once already this morning, the bank was not open it seemed, the manager 


had not io and you were away. 

“You are wrong! Sir, I was in my room,” 

“ Were you? That young man told me you were not.” And he pointed with 
his finger to Cavaillon. “‘ That is of little consequence,” he continued. ‘“ This time 
I come back and not only is the manager’s room closed, but I am denied admit- 
tance to the bank. Of course Icamein. Perhaps you will tell me now whether 
I can have my money.” ; 

M. Fauvel listened, trembling with anger. He was pale before, now he was 
crimson, still he made an effort to contain himself. “ I should be obliged to you,” 
he said in a hushed voice, ‘‘ If you would allow me a short time.” 

But I believe you told me”—— 

* Yes, yesterday. But this morning, just this moment I learn that I have been 
robbed of 350,000 franes. ; 

M. de Clameran bowed ironically. 

must I wait very long?” he asked. 

“ The time to go to the Bank of France and back,” was the answer. 

‘Then turning his back on the Count, M. Fauvel said to his manager : 

“ Draw out a cheque, let a clerk take a cab at once and bring back as 
quickly as possible the money at call at the Bank.” 

Bertomy did not move. 

“* Did you hear me,” said the banker, : 

The manager started, he seemed likea man waking from a dream. 

. “ Tt is useless to send,” he answered calmly; “ the money at call has been 
almost.all drawn out; there is not more than a hundred thousand francs at the 

bank.” 
_ One might have sworn that M. de Clameran heard this answer, for he murmured, 

Ah! just so.” 

He said nothing else, but his voice, his gesture, and his manner clearly signified, 

“ The comedy is very well played; but it isa comedy, and I am not duped by it. 

And whilst the Count allowed his opinion to be thus clearly seen, the clerks 
after Bertomy’s answer, did not’know what to think. Just at this time Paris was 
suffering from a financial panic. Not a few old and well-established houses had 


been shaken owing to hazardous speculations. | Men who had been looked upon _ 


as thoroughly substantial, had been known to go about begging for assistance to 
tide over the crisis. And thus it was not unnatural that this idea of a comedy 
planned beforehand, between the banker and his manager, should present itself to 
the minds of men who were thoroughly aware how important it might be under 
certain circumstances to gain time. | M. Fauvel had too much experience not to 
guess the impression produced by these words of Bertomy. He read on the faces 
of all doubt and suspicion. 

“Oh! do not be uneasy,” he said to M. Clameran.  “‘ My house has other 
— at its disposition ; have the goodness to wait a few minutes; I shall be 
k directly.” 

He went ame went up to his own room, and came back in five minutes, holding 
in his hand a bundle of deeds and a letter. 

“ Quick, Couturier,” he said to one of his clerks. “ Take a cab at once, and 
go with this gentleman to M. de Rothéchild. You will give him this letter and 
these deeds, and he will furnish you with 300,000 francs, that you will pay to the 
Count de Clameran.” 

The disappointment of the Count was very marked. He seemed to wish to 
make excuses for what he had hinted. 
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** Believe me,” he commenced, “I had no intention of saying anything offensive. 
I think we have known each other some years, and never” 7 

“ There is no occasion for excuses,” interrupted the banker. “‘ Friendship is 
quite apart from business. I owe you the money ; I have not got it by me, and | 


you-——press me. Of course you have the right to do $0. If you follow my 
clerk he will settle with you.” 


Then turning towards those who filled-the room. 


‘*T shall be glad gentlemen,” he said, ‘‘if you will return to your desks.” 

In a moment the room was empty. Only the clerks who were ed in that 
room remained, and they seemed to be at once absorbed in their work. Not yet 
recovered from the shock of events which had succeeded one another so rapidly, 
M. Fauvel walked up and down the room, in’a feverish and agitated state, whilst 
every now and then some half-whispered words escaped from his lips. Bertomy 
had remained standing, leaning against the wall, pale, panic-striken, with his eyes 
fixed and staring, he seemed to have lost the power of thinking. At last, after a 
long silence, the banker stopped before Bertomy. He had made up his mmd. 

“Some explanation is necessary,” he said. ‘‘Just step into the next room.” 

The manager obeyed without saying a word, almost mechanically, and his 
chief followed him taking good care to close the door behind him. 

Nothing in the manager’s room showed that burglars had been at work there. 
Everything was in its place ; not a paper had been moved. ~The iron safe was 
open, and on the upper shelf there were several rouleaux of gold that the robbers 
had either overlooked or not troubled themselves about. M. Fauvel, without 
stopping to examine anything, took a chair and told his manager to seat himself. 
He had quite mastered his feelings, and hisface had recovered its ordinary ex- 

ession. 

- ““ Now that we are alone, Prosper,” he commenced, “have you nothing to tell 
me ?” 
Prosper Bertomy started as if this question astonished him. 

* Nothing, sir,” he said, that I have not told you already.” 

“What! nothing? You persist in maintaining a ridiculous story that nobody 
can believe. It ismadness. Trust tome. That is your only chance of safety. 
I am your master, it is true, but I am also, and before all, your friend, and your 
best friend. I cannot forget that fifteen years ago your father left you in my 
charge, and that since that time I have only had to praise you for your assiduity 
and attention to business. You have been with me fifteen years. I was 
then commencing to build up my fortune, and you have seen how my business has 
grown little by little. And as I have improved my own position, I have improved 
yours too. For although you are still young, you have been longer in my service 
than any of my clerks. Your salary has been frequently raised.” 

Bertomy had never heard the banker express himself with such kindness 
towards him. His countenance showed how much he was surprised and affected. 

“Have I not,” continued M. Fauvel, ‘‘ always been to you like a father ? From 
the first day my house was open to you, I wished that you should find a home in 
my family. For a long time you lived with us like a son, in company with my 
own two sons and my niece Madeleine. But you grew tired of this quiet and 
happy life. One day, about a year ago, you began to avoid me, and since 
then” 


The memories of the past that the banker’s words recalled presented them- 
selves so vividly tothe mind of Bertomy that he became more and more: affected, 
and at last burst out into tears, hiding his face in his hands. aN i 


“ Now I am ready to make excuses for you,” continued M. Fauvel. “I know 


if 
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well the terrible seompeatiinn to which a young man is demesne ina city like 
Paris. Only tell me’ 


“What would you have 3 me say ?” 

“The truth. It is possible that you have yielded to a sudden temptation. Do 
you think I do not know how you have lived during the last year? Do you ima- 
gine that none of your colleagues envy the position you occupy? I have been 
kept thoroughly acquainted with your movements. I know every a 
you have committed. I know how many nights you have — at 
table, what bets you have made, and what you have lost. Envy has on | 
and a quick ear. Iam not one to pay undue attention to gossip, but it is oe 
business to keep myself informed as to the pursuits and expenditure of the man 
who occupies the chief position of trust in my establishment. Come. I willleave. 
the room. Just search in the safe again. I would wager that in your excitement — 
you have overlooked the bundles of notes. I shall be back this evening, and I 
am sure that in the course of the day you will have found, if not the 350,000 
francs, at least the grenter: part of this sum, and we shall all be able to forget 
this false alarm.” . 

M. Fauvel had already got up and was moving towards the door. Bertomy 
held him back by the arm. 

“Your generosity is useless, sir,” he said in a bitter tone ; ‘‘ not having taken 
anything, I can restore nothing. I have looked well. The bank-notes have been 
stolen.” 

** But who by, then? who by. ” 

“Not by me, I swear by all I hold most sacred.” 

The blood rushed to the banker’s face. 

“What do you dare to say? Do you mean that I’—— 

Prosper bowed his head, but did not speak. 

‘* You dare to hint this, do you?” cried M. Fauvel, no longer able to contain — 
himself. ‘‘ Then it remains for justice to pronounce between you and me, sir. I 
have done all that I could to save you. Whatever happens to you now, will be 
no affair of mine. I have Sent for an inspector of police. He is, no doubt, here — 
already. Shall I have him shown in? | 

Bertomy, half-choking, and with the manner of a man overwhelmed with de- — 
spair, signified his acquiescence. The banker was near the door, he opened it, 
and called to one of his men :— 

** Anselme, ask the police-inspector to be so good as to walkin.” 


IT. 


If there is a man in the world whom we should expect to find neither moved 
nor surprised by any event, to be always on his guard against the deceitfulness of — 
appearances, and capable of believing anything possible, and finding everything 
explicable, it is certainly a Parisian inspector of police. Whilst the judge and the 
magistrate only take cognisance of those crimes that fall within the scope of the 
criminal law, the chief officer of the police has to observe and watch all those 
odious offences that the law cannot reach. The terrible list of crimes that cannot 
be proved, is familiar to him, Perhaps on his entry on his duties, he still had 
some few illusions ; after‘a year none are left. So many. times have his suspicions 
been falsified, that he has the most perfect scepticism. He believes in nothing; _ 
not more in evil than in absolute perfection ; not more in virtue than in vice. 

At the request of the servant the inspector of police who had been sent for by 
M. Fauvel, at once entered the office ; a little man dressed i in a rather — suit 
of black followed him. 
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** You have no doubt heard,” the banker commenced, “ the unfortunate circum- 
stances that have compelled me to seek your services ?” 

“Tt is a robbery, I am told.” . 

** Yes, an unaccountable robbery, committed in this office, where we now are, 
from that iron safe, that you see there open, and of which my manager,” and he 
pointed to Bertomy, “alone has the pass-word and the key.” . 

This statement seemed to rouse the manager from his torpid condition. 

*¢ Excuse me,” he said, speaking in a hushed voice to the inspector, ‘‘M. Fauvel 
also has a key and the pass-word.” 

“ Of course, that I quite understand.” 

So from the first few words the inspector knew how the matter stood. Evident- 
ly each of these two men accused the other. On their own statements one of them 
alone could be the guilty person. And one was the chief of an important banking- 
house—and the other only his paid manager. The one was the master, and the 
other the servant. But the inspector of police was too much accustomed to con- 
ceal his impressions to betray in any way his opinion. Not a muscle of his face 
moved. Only, with a more serious manner, he scrutinised in turn the manager 
and M. Fauvel, as if he might draw some useful deductions from observing their 
countenances and attitudes. 

Bertomy was very pale and very much cast down. He had sunk down into 
his chair, and his arms were hanging helplessly by his side. The banker, on the 
contrary was standing upright, with flushed face and sparkling eyes, full of ani- 
mation, expressing himself with extraordinary violence. 

“And the importance of this theft is enormous,” pursued M. Fauvel ; ‘no less 
than 350,000 francs have been taken, The robbery might have had the most 


disastrous consequences for me. It might easily occur that for the want of such_/ 


a sum as this, the credit of the wealthiest firm might be shhken.” 

“I can quite understand it,” said the inspector, “if heavy payments had to be 
made.” 

“ Exactly ; well, it happens that this very day I had to make a heavy pay- 
ment.” 

“ Really !” 

It was Sienihle not to remark the tone in which the inspector said this, A 
suspicion had crossed his mind. . The banker understood what it was; he con- 
tinued quickly :— 

“JT have met my engagements, but only by means of a heavy sacrifice. I 
ought to add that if my orders had been obeyed, this large sum would not have 
been found in the iron safe.” 

How so ?” 

“I do not like to have large sums of money in the house overnight. My mana- 
ger had instructions to wait always till the last moment before sending to draw 
money out of the Bank of France. I had besides, distinctly told him never to leave 
similar amounts in the safe all night.” 

* You hear what M. Fauvel says ?” said the inspector to Bertomy. 

“‘ Yes,” answered the manager, “it is quite correct. 

The consequence of this explanation was entirely to dissipate the suspicion that 
the inspector had formed. 

“In short,” observed the inspector, “a robbery has been committed. The 
question is, who by ?”’ Did the thief break in from the outside?” | 

The banker hesitated a moment. “TI believe not,” he answered at length. 

‘‘ And I,” said Bertomy, “‘ am sure not.” 

- The'inspector of police had expected these answers. “All the same,” he said, 
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<< that must be looked into.” And addressing the man who had accompanied him. 
Just see, M. Fanferlot,” he said, “if you can discover anything that has escaped 
the attention of these’ gentlemen.” 

M. Fanferlot, the inspector’s subordinate, was slightly built, and notwithstand- 
ing his great muscular strength, seemed puny in appearance. Seeing him with 
his shabby black coat buttoned tight up to his chin, he looked like some petty 
lawyer’s clerk. His countenance was certainly far from prepossessing. He hada . 
short turn-up nose, thin lips and little twinkling round eyes that were never still. © 
Employed for five years past in the detective police, he longed to distinguish him- 
self. He was ambitious. Unfortunately the opportunity had always failed hin— 
or the skill to take advantage of it. Already, before the inspector had spoken to 
him, he had looked about everywhere, had tried the doors, sounded the walls, 
examined the staircase, and stirred up the cinders in the fire-place. 

“Tt seems to me very difficult” he answered, “for a stranger to get in here.” 

He looked round the office. 

- Ts this door,” he asked, ‘ always shut at night.” 

Always locked.” 

‘‘ And who keeps the key ?” 

“The porter; to whom I give it each evening when I leave,” snawewed Ber- 
tomy. 

“ And this porter,” added M. Fauvel, “ sleeps in the adjoining room on a chair- — 
bedstead, which is put down every night and taken up every morning.” 

«Ts he here?” asked the inspector. 

“Yes,” said the banker ; and opening the door he called to Anselme. 

This man had been ten years in the service of M. Fauvel, and had always 

occupied a position of trust. He quite knew that he was in no degree suspected, _ 
but still the idea of the robbery had rather agitated him, and he was evidently: 
nervous when he entered, and trembled slightly. ’ 

“Did you sleep last night in the next room ?” asked the inspector. 

“Yes, sir, just as usual.” 

At what time did 

“‘ About half-past ten; I had spent the evening at a café with M. Fauvel’s 
valet.” 
“‘ And you heard no noise during the night.” 

‘“* None at all. And I sleep so lightly that sometimes when M. Fauvel has come 
down to the office whilst I was asleep, the noise of his footsteps has woke me > 
up. 


“ Does M. Fauvel often come down to the office at night ?” j 

“Oh no, sir; very seldom.” 

“Did he come down last night ?” 

“No, sir, Tam quite : sure not. The coffee that I ‘took in the evening kept me | 
awake nearly all night.” 

“‘ That is enough,” said the inspector, ‘‘ you can go.” 

Anselme went out. M. Fanferlot PE nt his researches. He opened the 
door of the little staircase. 

“ Where does this staircase lead to?” he asked. 

“«To my private rooms,” said M. Fauvel. 

“Is not that where I was shown in when I first came?” asked the inspector. _ 

* Yes,” replied the banker. | 

*<T should like to see them,” remarked Fanferlot. 

“‘ Nothing easier, walk this way.” i 

M. Fauvel’s offices consist of two rooms ;- the first pied 
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' is elegantly furnished and decorated. The other is M. Fauvel’s own study, in’ 


which there is a large bureau, two or three chairs, and on one side of the fire-place’ 
@ writing-table, on the other a book-case. To these two rooms there are but three 
doors, the one is that of the small staircase, a second leads into the banker’s bed- 

room, the third opens on the passage at the top of the chief staircase ; and it is by 
this last entrance that those who come to see the banker are shown in. With one 
glance M. Fanferlot had taken an inventory of the banker’s study. He seemed 

disappointed, and appeared as if he had failed to find an expected clue to the 
mystery. 

“* Let us look in the other room,” he said, and he passed into the waiting-room, 
followed by the banker and the inspector. Bertomy was left alone in the study. 
So great was the confusion of his ideas, that he was unable to perceive how the 
gravity of his position was every moment increasing. He had challenged and had 


 aceepted this struggle with his chief ; it had commenced and henceforward it was 


no longer possible for him to withdraw from it, or to shield himself from the con- 
sequences. He felt only too acutely how few the chances were of his clearing 
himself. He had never believed that the banker would carry out his threats. He 
was seated in an arm-chair near the fire-place, lost in the most gloomy thoughts, 
when the door leading to the banker’s room opened. 

An exceedingly pretty girl came in. She was tall and slender; with large soft 
brown eyes, and a complexion that had the clear, cold whiteness of the white 
camelia-flower ; her bright, black hair, only loosely looped up by a white ribbon, 


_ fell about, an exquisitely shaped neck in rich masses of ringlets. _ 


It was Madeleine ; the niece of M. Fauvel, of whom he had just been 


g 

On perceiving M. Bertomy in the room, where she doubtless thought to find 
her uncle alone, a slight exclamation of surprise escaped from her. Bertomy, 
too, started up, as if he had received an electric shock. His eyes which had 
seemed so dead, sparkled as if hope had once more dawned for him. 

Madeleine,” he murmured. 

The young girl blushed scarlet. She seemed at first as if she were going 
to leave the room, but Prosper advanced towards her, and with a sudden im- 
pulse, as it seemed, she held out her hand towards him. He took it in his. Neither 
spoke at first. Both seemed to fear to look at one another ; both seemed to have 
so much to say that they hesitated to speak. 

At last Madeleine murmured in a voice scarcely audible :— 

* Ts it true, Prosper 

These first words broke the charm. Bertomy answered in a bitter tone :— 

“Yes, it is true that I am suspected and accused of a most shameful robbery, 
and that your uncle has called in the police, and that before the end of the day I 
shall be arrested and thrown into prison.” . 

Madeleine seemed overwhelmed with surprise and terror ; her eyes filled with 
tears. 

‘«« What can you mean ?”’ she exclaimed. 

“‘ Have you not heard all? Do not your aunt and cousins know everything ?” 

“Nothing. I have scarcely seen my cousins this morning, and my aunt is so 
unwell that I am quite anxious, and have come to tell my uncle. But please speak. 
Tell me what has happened ?” ; 

The manager hesitated. Perhaps he thought of taking Madeleine entirely 
into his confidence, and then some remembrance of the past erossing his mind, 


he dismissed the half-formed resolution. He shook his head sadly and said:— 


“Thanks for this fresh proof of the interest you are good enough to take 
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in me. I cannot hope for similar kindness in future. But allow me to spare 
you the unpleasantness of listening to””—— 
oe interrupted him with an imperious gesture; ‘I wish to know all,” 

e said. 

“ Unfortunately,” replied Prosper, “ you will know all only too soon.” 

She wished still further to insist, but the resolution Bertomy had taken was 
not to be shaken, 

“Your uncle is in the next room,” he said, “together with the inspector of 
police and another officer. I beg you will retire before they come back here.” 
And while speaking he led her towards the door. 

It was quite time. The inspector and M. Fauvel re-entered. They had been 
searching the waiting-room, and examining the chief staircase, and so had heard 
nothing of what had passed in the study. 

But Fanferlot had heard and seen everything. Tis excellent sleuth-hound 
had not lost sight of Bertomy. He had said to himself, ‘‘ He will fancy himself 
alone. His countenance will betray something. I shall catch a smile or a glance 
that may put me on the true scent.” 

So, leaving the inspector and M. Fauvel to their investigations, he himself 
remained on the watch. He had noticed the door open and Madeleine enter, and 
had neither lost a movement nor a word of the short interview that had just taken 
place between Bertomy and the young girl. There was nothing, itis true,in this 
interview, for all that occurred served to indicate considerable reticence on both = 
sides, but M. Fanferlot is skilful enough in guessing at hidden meanings. He : 
had, it is true, at present only a suspicion, but still that was something; itwasat  — 
least an hypothesis, and a starting point. But it appeared to him, so ready was 
he to construct a theory out of the slightest incidents, that he had a glimpseof a % 
whole drama in the past of these two people of whom he knew nothing. © is 

The fact is, that if an inspector of police arrives at perfect scepticism, the 
detective has faith in one thing—he believes in evil, i 

‘ This is how it is,” he thought to himself; “‘ the manager loves this young lady, 
who is certainly very pretty, and she has fallen in love with him. This attach- 4 
ment has annoyed the banker, I can understand that, and not knowing how to get = | 
rid of the young fellow by honest means, he has hit upon a false accusation of | 
theft, which is certainly not a bad idea for his purpose. 

Thus, in M. Fanferlot’s opinion, the banker had merely robbed himself, and the 4 
manager was innocent, and the victim of a diabolical scheme. But this conviction = 
of the detective officer was not intended, immediately at least, to benefit Bertomy. . 
Fanferlot, who was ambitious, and desired to make himself a name, had quite deci- ~ | 
ded to keep his conjectures to himself. PES 

‘*T will let the others follow their path,” he thought, “ and I will take mine ; fe 
when later, by means of incessant watchfulness and patient investigations, I have 
thoroughly sifted the affair then I will unmask the real criminal.” 

And the detective was radiant. He had at last found the opportunity he had 
so long sought to make himself famous. Success seemed difficult, almost impos- 
sible, but the detective was full of confidence in his genius for investigation. 
However, the examination of the banker’s private rooms was at an end, and all 
went downstairs again into the manager’s room. The inspector, who had seemed 
so indifferent at first, was becoming every moment more and more concerned. It 
was necessary for him now to take some decided step ; and it was clear that he 


still hesitated. 
** You see,” he said, “our investigations have only confirmed our first 
surmises.”” 
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Both M. Fauvel and the manager signified their assent. 

** And what do you think, M. Fanferlot ?” continued the inspector. 

The detective did not answer. - 

He was engaged in scrutinising, by means of a magnifying glass the lock of 
the iron safe. He showed very evident signs of surprise. He had clearly made 
some discovery of considerable importance. Urged by the same feeling of 
eagerness apparently, the inspector, M. Fauvel, and the manager had quickly risen 
from their places and surrounded Fanferlot. 

“You have discovered something?” asked the banker. Fanferlot turned 
round with an air of vexation. He reproached himself for not having better 
concealed his discovery. 

“Oh, it’s only a trifle that I have noticed,” he said carelessly. 

“Of course we wish to know,” said Bertomy. 


“TI have just found a proof that the iron safe has been quite recently 
t either opened or shut, I don’t know which, with considerable violence and in 
great haste.” 
* How so?” asked the inspector. 


“ Tf you will look here, sir, you will see a long scratch on the door of the safe, 
commencing at the lock and running down some inches.” - 

The inspector took the magnifying glass, of which the detective had been 
making use, bent down, and in his turn examined attentively for some minutes a 
slight seratch that could be traced on the varnished surface of the door. 
“IT can see it,” said the inspector, “but what does that prove?” 
} “Oh nothing at all,” answered Fanferlot ; ‘that’s just what I said.” 
Fanferlot had certainly said that, but he scarcely thought so. 
This scratch, quite recently made, it was plain, had for him a significance 
which the others missed. He discovered in it a confirmation of his suspicions. 
He said to himself, that the manager, if he had stolen millions of francs, would 
have had no occasion to hurry himself. The banker, on the contrary, entering 
the room by night, very stealthily for fear of waking the porter who slept in the 
next room, coming with the intention of stealing from his own iron safe, would, for 
a thousand reasons, be nervous and be inahurry. There was nothing more likely 
than that, under such circumstances he should hastily snatch the key out of the 
lock ; which, slipping in his grasp, would necessarily scratch the varnished gurface. 
It was natural that the detective, determined to disentangle for himself the mystery, 
should conceal the conjectures he had formed, just as he had concealed the inter- 
view between Bertomy and Madeleine. He even endeavoured to make the inci- 
dent forgotten if possible. 

“To sum up,” he said, addressing the inspector, “‘I am sure that no stranger 
! has been able to get in here. The iron safe, besides, shows no signs of violence. 
4 The moveable knobs, for instance, do not seem to have been tampered with. I am 
4 sure that no burglar’s instrument has been tried on the lock. Those who opened 
; jt knew the pass-word and had a key.” ; 
This distinct statement on the part of a man whose skill he knew, put an end 
: to the hesitation of the inspector. 
i **T have nothing to add,” he said ; ‘‘it only remains for me to ask two minutes’ 
conversation with M. Fauvel.” 
* Certainly,” said the banker. 
1 Bertomy understood what was meant, and placing his hat on the table, as if to 
ndicate that he had no intention of escaping, he passed into the next office. 

Fanferlot also went out, but the inspector had time to make a signal which 
the others did not notice, and to which he answered. The signal meant, ‘ you 
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are responsible for him.” The detective scarcely required this hint to be on the 
watch. His suspicions were too vague, his anxiety for success, too keen for him 
to consent to lose sight of Bertomy, or. cease to study his slightest gestures and 
actions. And so when he followed the manager into the adjoining office, he took - 
his seat on a form right at the end, in the shade, seemed to move about till he 
found a comfortable position, turned to and fro, yawned tremendously, and at last 
shut his eyes. 

Bertomy had seated himself in the place and before the desk of one of the 
clerks who was away at the time. Those in the office were burning with curiosity 
to know what the result was of the inquiries that had just been made ; still no one 
ventured to ask. At last, little Cavaillon could no longer keep quiet. 

“Ts it all right ?” he murmured. 

‘Cannot say,” Bertomy answered, with a shrug of his shoulders. 

_ Was it consciousness of innocence, certainty of impunity, or carelessness of 
the result ? 2 

The clerks remarked, not without deep astonishment, that the manager had 
resumed his usual manner, that kind of icy haughtiness that keeps people at a 
distance, and that had made him so many enemies in the house. Of the agitation 
that was so great but alittle while ago, no traces were left, except the unusual pale- 
ness, the dark circles round the eyes, and the disorder of his hair, that was still 
moist with the cold perspiration of fright. No stranger entering the room would 
have supposed that the young man seated there, mechanically playing with a 
pencil, was accused of a robbery, and was on the point of being arrested. 

Soon, however, he left off playing with the pencil he held, and, taking a sheet 
of paper, he hastily wrote a few lines. 

“Ah! ah!” thought M. Fanferlot, whose hearing and eyesight were marvel- 
lously acute, notwithstanding his, sleep ; “‘ going to write something is he? We 
shall know something positive at last, then.” 

Having written his little note, Bertomy folded it up very small, and after a 
hurried glance at the detective, who seemed still sleeping in his corner, he threw 
it to Cavaillon, with one word for its direction— 

‘Nina !” 

All this was done with so muck. coolness, so much rapidity, and so much skill 
that Fanferlot, who took a professional interest in similar incidents, was astonished, 
and even a little concerned. ; 

“The deuce,” he thought; “the young gentleman is considerably more cool 
than most of my old custemers. See what an advantage education is !” 

It was evident that, whether innocent or guilty, Bertomy possessed great 
energy and strength of mind’to preserve such imperturbable coolness, and to dis- 
play so much presence of mind, for at this very moment in the next room, a de- 
cision was about to be taken’ that would affect his fortune and his future, his 
honour and his life. And he was only thirty years old ! 

Before taking action the inspector, whether from a natural feeling of deference, 
or in the hope that in a private conversation some gleam of light might possibly 
be-+thrown on the mystery, had thought-it best to speak to the banker. 

‘«< There is no longer any room ~ doubt,’’ he said, as soon as they were alone ; 
“this young man has robbed you. I should fail in my duty if I did not arrest 
him now. It will rest with the magistrate to keep him in custody, or let him out 
on bail.” 

This statement appeared greatly to affect the banker. 

‘Poor Prosper !” he murmured. 

And seeing the astonishment of the inspector, he added :-— 
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“ Until to-day I had the most complete confidence in his honesty; I would 
have trusted all my fortune to him without hesitation. I almost implored him 
just now to confess that he had yielded to a sudden temptation to take the money, 
promising to forgive and overlook the offence. I liked him, and still, despite the 
care and humiliation that will necessarily fall on me, I cannot quite shake off my 
old prepossession.” 

‘¢ The inspector did not seem quite to understand the banker. 

** Humiliation ?” he said. “I don’t quite see”—— 

“ Don’t you perceive,” interrupted the banker, “that the whole affair must be 
thoroughly investigated? Because’I happen to be the chief of the firm and he 
is one of my clerks, it does not follow that my mere word is to be taken. Might 
I not have robbed myself? Such cases have occurred, and minute explanations 
will be required of me. I shall be obliged to lay before the magistrate the exact 
financial position of my firm, to explain the state of my affairs, to enter into state- 
ments of all my financial operations” 


“It is very possible, sir, that some particulars will be required. But the credit 
of your house is so good”. 

** Upon whom, though, would suspicion have naturally fallen this morning if I 
had not been able to obtain at a moment’s notice, 350,000 frafices? Who would 
have been suspected if I could not have shown that the capital at my disposition 
was far in excess of my immediate liabilities ?” 

To be merely under the shadow of a suspicion is, for any honourable man, 
a = torture in itself. As the inspector perceived, the banker felt it 
acutely. 

‘You may rest assured,” he said, ‘‘ that before a week is past we shall have 
evidence enough to establish the guilt of this misguided young man. He had 
better come in again.” 

Prosper was called in, and returned with M. Fanferlot, who had only been 
roused from his nap after considerable trouble. Bertomy heard that he was to 
consider himself under arrest without a movemént, and with an air of consum- 
mate indifference. He answered simply, without the slightest emphasis :— 

** T swear that I am innocent !” 

M. Fauvel seemed much more agitated than his manager; he made one last 
attempt :— 
* There is yet time,” he said. ‘For Heaven’s sake, reflect on your posi- 
tion.” 

Bertomy did not seem to hear him ; he drew from his pocket a little key, which 
he placed upon the chimney-piece. 

*« Here, sir,” he said, ‘‘ is the key of the safe. I trust that you will one ~ 
learn that I am innocent. I trust that you will not learn it too late. ~ 

Then, as everyone remained silent, he continued :— 

“ Before leaving, here are the books, the papers, and everything that whoever 
takes my place will require. I ought besides to inform you that without speaking 
of the 350,000 franes, I leave a deficit.” 

This word * deficit,” which has so terrible a significance when a bank-manager 
uses it in reference to himself, attracted the keen attention of his listeners. 

His statement was one that necessarily was interpreted in very different ways. 

‘«« A deficit,” thought the inspector ; “‘ how is it possible to doubt of the young 
man’s guilt after that. Before this wholesale robbery he has committed several 
petty thefts.” 

“A deficit,” said the detective to himself; ‘to doubt the poor fellow’s innocence 
one must credit him with gross stupidity. Tf he had been guilty, he would of 
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course have replaced the money already stolen, the loss of which would have been 
easily detected and traced to him.” 

The explanation that Bertomy, however, proceeded to give considerably dimi- 
nished both the significance and the gravity of his statement. 

“ There is a deficit of three thousand five hundred frances ; two thousand francs 
I have taken myself, in advance on my salary, and I have advanced fifteen hun- 
“dred to several of the clerks. To-day is the last day of the quarter; to-morrow 
the salaries are paid. Consequently”—— . 

The inspector interrupted him :—. a 

‘“‘ Were you authorised,” he asked in a severe tone of voice, “to draw money 
and to make advances as you liked ?” 

‘“‘ No; but it is clear that M. Fauvel would not have refused me the permis- 
sion to oblige the clerks. What I have done is done everywhere. I have merely 
followed-the example of my predecessor.” 

The banker signified that he agreed in what was said. 

“ With regard to myself,” continued the manager, “I had in some degree the 
right to act as I have done. All my savings — that is to say, about fifteen 
thousand francs, are invested in the “4 ‘ 

“‘ That is quite correct,” said M. Fauvel, in corroboration. ‘‘ M. Bertomy has 
placed that sum to the credit of the firm.” 

There remained nothing more for the inspector to do. He told the manager to 
get ready to come with him. 

Slowly, with as much coolness and ease as if he were merely going out to 
lunch, Bertomy put on his overcoat, took up his gloves, and said, “I am ready to 
accompany you.” 

The inspector bowed to M. Fauvel, and they went out. The banker watched 
them as they left, his eyes filling with tears. 

‘Good Heavens !” he said, ‘‘I would rather have lost double the amount than 
that Prosper should have robbed me.” ‘ 

The sharp ears of M. Fanferlot caught up and took notice of this exclamation, 
and, easily suspicious, and too ready to imagine that others possessed as much 
cunning as he did himself, he rather believed that the banker had speken that he 
might overhear him. He was the last to leave the office, remaining under the 
pretext of seeking ar umbrella that he had never had, and he withdrew after all 
with designed slowness, saying several times that he would come back and see if 
ait were not found. 

In the ordinary course of things, Bertomy would have been given over into his 

custody, but as they were leaving he approached the inspector, and mentioned 
that he should like to be relieved from the duty. He received permission. He 
could not dismiss from his head the note that Prosper had written, and that 
Cavaillon now had in his pocket. All the while he had been in the inner office he 
had been very careful to leave the door,open, so that he could watch every 
movement of the young clerk. To obtdin possession of this note, which 
might furnish important evidence, was, of course, the easiest thing in 
the world. All that was necessary was to arrest Cavaillon, to terrify him, to ask 
for the note and, if necessary, to take it by force. The detective had at first the 
idea of doing this. But to do this would cause a disturbance, and what would be 
gained by it? little; the result would in any case be ‘incomplete and equivocal. 
Fanferlot felt certain that this note was not meant for the young clerk, but for 
some third person. If violent means were adopted, Cavaillon would most pro+ 
bably refuse any information about this person, who very likely did not bear the 
name the manager had used—* Nina.” And even if he did speak, would he be 
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likely to tell the truth. After ripe reflection, the detective decided that it would 

. be foolish to ask for a secret to be revealed that might be surprised. It would 
be mere child’s play to watch Cavaillon, to follow him, and to seize him when 
his complicity was so clear that he must confess everything. Fanferlot’s plan was 
quite fixed by the time he re-entered the bank. There he spoke to one of the 
porters, asking him several questions that were apparently quite purposeless, 
and soon learnt, what he wished to know, that there was only one entrance to” 
the bank, and that the clerks must all come in and go out by the door that 
opens on the Rue de Provence. As soon as he knew this, his task no longer 
presented the slightest difficulty. He quickly recrossed the road and took up his 
post under a doorway opposite. He had admirably chosen his position. He 
was not only able to see all who came in and went out of the bank, but he had 
a capital view of the office windows. Ly raising himself on tip-toe, he could see 
through the plate-glass Cavaillon bending over his desk. 

Fanferlot remained a considerable time under the doorway. But he was patient ; 
it had happened often enough that for a matter of less moment, he had had to 
remain on the watch days and nights together. Besides, he had plenty to think 
about. He was considering the importance and the bearing of his discoveries. 
At last about one o’clock, the detective saw Cavaillon get up, take off his office- 
coat and put on another and take up his hat. The next minute he was at the 
door of the bank. Before, however, he stepped on the pavement, he looked right 
and left and seemed to hesitate. 

‘Does he suspect anything ?”” thought Fanferlot. The young clerk did not 
suspect anything ; only having his commision to discharge, and being afraid 
lest his absence from the bank should be noticed, he was deciding which was 
his shortest way. He soon made up his mind; he went along the Faubourg 
Montmartre and then into the Rue Notre Dame de Lorette, pushing aside the 
people and walking so,quickly that the detective had some difficulty in following 
him. When he got to the Rue Chaptal, he stopped before a house there. He 
had no sooner stopped than he felt a hand on his shoulder; he turned sharply 
round and found himself face to face with Fanferlot, He recognised the detective 
at once, and turned pale, stepped back and looked about as if seeking some 
means of escape. But the detective had foreseen the temptation, and had 
oe care to place himself directly in his way. Cavaillon felt that he was 
caught. | 

** Who are you and what do you want?” he asked in a voive that his fright. 
rendered somewhat inaudible. 

M. Fanferlot is distinguished amongst his colleagues in the detective depart- 
ment of the Paris police for the exquisite urbanity of his manners and his invariable 
politeness. He is very civil even with his oldest customers ; and he never slips 

on the handcuffs without many expressions of regret. 

“Will you be so kind, my dear sir, “he said “‘to excuse the great liberty I 
am taking? But you can perhaps give me some slight information that I 
require.” 

“ I can ” 

“Yes; you are M. Eugene Cavaillon, I believe.” 

“But I don’t know you.” 

“Oh yes you do; you saw me, if you, remember, only this morning; itis | 

_ the merest trifle, and if you will do me the honour to take my arm, and to 
‘walk a few steps with me, you will confer a great favour upon me.” 


' Cavaillon did not know what to do. 
‘ He took M. Fanferlot’s arm and strolled along with him. The Rue Chaptal 
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is acomparatively quiet street, and it is easy both to talk and to hear what is said 
whilst there is no fear of being overheard by passers-by. ee 
“TI believe, my dear sir,” the detective commenced, “that M. Prosper Bertomy i 
threw a little note across the room to you this morning.” E 
Cavaillon had had a vague presentiment that he was going to be questioned io 
with regard to this letter, and had endeavoured to put himself on his guard. 
“You are mistaken,” he replied, blushing up to his ears. ; 


“Excuse my contradicting you, but I am sure of what I am saying.” i 
“T assure you that M. Bertomy did not give me anything.” be 
“I must beg you not to deny it; you will tempt me to prove to you that re 
four of the clerks saw a note, written in pencil, and folded up very small, i 
thrown across to you.” E 


The young clerk began to understand that to persist in his denials to a ae 
man who was 80 thoroughly well-informed, would be absurd, so he changed I 
his plan. 

es Well,” he said, “you are right. I did receive a note from Bertomy. 
Only as it was meant for me alone, after I had read it I tore it up and threw 
the pieces in the fire.” 

This was very possible. Fanferlot feared it might be so. He was. 
doubtful how best to ascertain whether it was really the case. He remembered 
that the most clumsy means often succeed the best; and trusting to his good- ~ 
luck he said. 

“You must permit me to point out to you that this is not quite the case ; 
the note was given to you to take to Mademoiselle Nina.” 

An involuntary change of expression on the part of Cavaillon was sufficient to - 
indicate to the detective that he was quite right in his guess, and he breathed _ 
again. 

“TI swear,” began the young clerk. 

“< Don’t swear, my dear sir,” interrupted Fanferlot ; “ all the oaths in the world 
would be useless. You not only did not tear up the note, but you have it in 
your pocket now, and stopped at that house in order to go in and deliver it.” 

The clerk attempted a further denial. 

M. Fanferlot disdained to notice it and continued in his softest voice :— 

“* And this note, you will be good enough, I am sure, to hand over tome. I 
assure you that nothing but absolute necessity would lead me to”— 

“J will do nothing of the kind,” Cavaillon replied, and believing the moment 
favourable, with a violent effort he endeavoured to free his arm from that of M. 
Fanferlot and to escape. But the attempt failed. The detective was not only 
soft-mannered but strong-armed. 

“Take care you do not hurt yourself” said the officer, “and take my advice 
and hand over the note to my care.” ; 

“T have not got it.” : 

“See what unnecessary trouble you will put yourself to. Do you know what 
will happen if you remain obstinate ? I shall call a couple of policemen, who will 
each take one of your arms, and will lead you to the station-house, and once there: — 
- I shall be under the painful necessity of searching you. You can’t tell how 
sorry I should be.” oe 

Cavaillon would have done anything for Bertomy’s sake, but it became clear 
to him that any further resistance would lead to no good result. Under these cir- ° - 
cumstances, nothing was left for him to do but to give up the note, and this he 
did, cursing his misfortune, and ready to cry with rage. 

“You are the stronger,” he said, “I give in.” At the same time he took the 
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note from his pocket-book and gave it to the detective. Fanferlot’s hands trem- © 

bled with pleasure as he unfolded the paper, and still faithful to his invariable 

politeness, before he attempted to read it, he bowed slightly to Cavaillon. . 
“Yon will allow me ?” he said. 

_ The letter ran thus :— 


Drak NrinA,—I am sorry that I shall not be able to keep my appointment to-morrow, 
or to attend to your business at present. I am accused of a large robbery at the bank, 
and am about to be arrested. Until my innocence is proved and I am released, it is not 
likely that I shall be able to see you. I fear this may occasion you some inconvenience, 

Yours very truly, 
P. BERTOMY. 


If Cavaillon had been less agitated, he would easily have remarked on the 
detective’s countenance all the signs of great disappointment. Fanferlot had 
deluded himself with the idea that he was about to get possession of some docu- 
ment of immense importance, and perhaps even some clear proof of the guilt 
or innocence of Bertomy. Instead of that, all he had got was a note of the 

- most common-place character. It was useless racking his brains, he could not 
discover any particular significance in this note. He thought however that he 
had better continue his inquiries. ‘ 

‘This letter is for Mademoiselle Nina?” he observed to Cavaillon. 

“For Mademoiselle Nina Froment.” 

‘*She lives in the house further on.” 

“You are quite aware of that? You saw I was about to go in.” 

“'M. Fangerlot had refolded the letter very carefully and slipped it into his 
pocket. - 

‘A thousand thanks,” he said, “for the information you have kindly given 
me. In return I shall be able to save youa little trouble. With your per- 
mission, I will deliver this letter to Mademoiselle Nina Froment.” 

Cavaillon was very reluctant to consent to this, he wished to discuss the matter, 

but M. Fanferlot was in a hurry, and cut his remarks short. 

“ Allow me to give you a little advice,” he remarked. ‘‘IfI were in your place, 
I would return very quietly to the bank, and mix myself up as little as possible 
with this matter.” 

“‘ M. Bertomy is one of my greatest friends,” 

‘That is an additional reason for you to keep quiet. Can you be of any use 
to him? You don’t see that you can, do you? Well, I don’t mind telling you 
that you will do him some harm if you do not take care. It is known that you 
are a great friend of his; your absence will of course be remarked upon, and 
injurious constructions will be placed upon it. If you attempt to do anything on 
his behalf, you will not only fail to do good, but will probably do mischief.” 

‘* But he is innocent, I am certain.” 

This was quite M. Fanferlot’s opinion ; but it did not suit him to allow jis in- 
most thoughts to be divined ; and for the sake of future investigations it was 
desirable for him to impress on the young clerk the necessity of prudence and 
discretion. He would have liked very much to have asked him to be quite silent 
with regard to what had just passed between them: but this he did not dare 
to do., 

‘ What you say’is very likely the case,” he said, “and I hope it is so for 
M. Bertomy’s sake. I hope so too, for your sake, for if he is found guilty some 
suspicion will of course fall upon you, as you are his chief friend at the bank, and 
you will very likely be suspected as an accomplice.” 

The idea of suspicion falling on him seemed to greatly terrify Cavaillon. 
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‘So you take my advice” the detective continued, “ go about your business as 
if nothing had happened—and allow me to wish you good day.” 

The young clerk walked slowly on, full of rage at what had occurred, and half 
fearing that he had not acted with the greatest discretion. 

As soon as he had turned the corner, Fanferlot proceeded to the house where 
' Mdlle. Froment lived. He first asked the-concierge on which floor she was to be 
found. He learned that she had one room on the third floor. With very little 
difficulty, by means of a few adroit questions, he obtained from the concierge all 
the information respecting her that he required for the present. Mdlle. Froment, 
it seemed, had been employed at a milliner’s; she had been the forewoman in a 
large establishment near the Boulevard Montmartre. But she had left her situa- 
tion a few days ago, and was understood to be about to purchase some small 
business for herself. The facts thus gleaned suggested a fertile field for inv 
tion to Fanferlot’s inquifing genius. It only remained to see her herself, and at 
a personal interview find out how far the surmises already formed could be sub- 
tantiated, or how his opinions might be modified. 

““Was Malle. Froment at home at present?” he inquired. The concierge 
believed so, and M. Fanferlot at once proceeded upstairs. He, knocked at the 
door of the room to which he had been directed. The door was opened to him 
by a young person that he at once decided was Nina Froment. She was a young 
woman, some six and twenty years old, good looking, with good looks of that 
kind that one at once describes as Parisian. Her dark hair, and dark eyes, 
the cream-coloured complexion, and ripe red lips, make one omit to notice that 
her features were not altogether regular. She stared at M. Fanferlot and waited 
a few seconds for him to speak. 

_ ‘Mademoiselle Nina Froment ?”’ he asked. 

“Yes,” she replied, “ what do you wish with me?” 

**T am commissioned to hand you a note from M. Bertomy,” said the map 
in his softest voice. 

“M. Bertomy! Do you know him then?” 

“ Yes, I may say he is a great friend of mine.” 

Mdlle. Froment looked surprised; but the detective did not appear to notice 
the doubt that the young lady’s lifted eyebrows threw on his statement. 

“T am one of his friends, as I said,” he continued, “‘and it is not everyone that 
would care to acknowledge that just now.” 

The detective spoke very seriously and Mdlle. Froment seemed struck by the 
gravity of his manner. 

“TI don’t understand you,” she said. 

M. Fanferlot quietly drew from his pocket the note he had taken from sees: 
and handed it to her. 

“Will you read this ?” he said.” 

Malle. Froment read the note; and turned suddenly pale, trembling violently. 

‘What can this mean? Do you know anything about this?” she rather 
muttered than said. ‘‘M. Bertomy has been arrested ?” 

“Yes ; they accuse him of having robbed the bank of 350,000 francs.” 

* cn it is impossible ; he is very rich.” 

That is not at all certain, he has only his salary to live on, they say.” 

: t his father is well off” 

“ame you certain of that ?” 

“Why my mother was nurse in the family ; M. Prosper and I were children 

ther ; it is impossible. I can never believe i 
M. Fanferlot congratulated himself on the prospect that he had not only found 
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someone who appeared rather well informed with regard to the past history of 
M. Bertomy and his family, but one who was quite likely, in her anxiety and 
agitation, to give him some valuable indications for use in his further inquiries. 
M. Fanferlot had already associated in his mind the matter which M. Bertomy 
expressed his regret at not being able to attend to with the purchase of the 
business by Mdlle. Froment which the concierge had alluded to. 

‘I have no doubt that he will clear himself, and be released very shortly. It 
is unfortunate for you, however; he was to have acted on your behalf.” } 
** Yes, some business of mine was to have been settled to-morrow, but that is 
of no consequence. What has M. Bertomy’done? What steps have been taken?” _ 
Nina Froment did not seem inclined to dwell so much as the detective would have 

liked, on the inconvenience she would herself suffer from M. Bertomy’s arrest. 

“‘ Everything has been done on his behalf that is possible. He wished me to 
see you, and to arrange with you with regard to the purchase of this business ”— 

** But how can it be done now? If M. Bertomy is arrested, how can he pro- 
vide the money that he was going to advance me ?” she broke in, as M. Fanferlot 
paused. 

M. Fanferlot chuckled to himself at the weapon which Nina Froment had 
unsuspiciously plawed in his hand. It was something to know that M. Bertomy 
had arranged to make a payment, probably of a rather considerable amount, for 
the evening following the commission of the robbery. 

.“ You see the money that I have saved together with that which came to me 
when my parents died, was not sufficient, and when I asked M. Bertomy where | 
I could borrow it best, he offered to lend it me himself, but now,” she explained, 

* And do you know, that it will be said that you were to have profited by this 
robbery ; are you aware that it will doubtless be found out that M. Bertomy 
was going to provide this money for you ? You will be brought into the witness-box 
and what you have justtold me will be a strong piece of evidence against him.” 

Such a possibility as this, which M. Fanferlot mentioned in his softest voice and 
with his calmest and most insinuating manner, had evidently never occurred to 
Nina. Her agitation and terror at the prospect that the detective’s words opened 
i up to her, were very evident. 

& ‘But I would never give evidence that would injure him. He has always 
: been so kind to me and so good to my poor mother.” - 

How could you help yourself? There is only one way. And Ihave, in fact, 
come to point it out to you. You must leave here and must keep out of the way 
for a short time. You can see yourself how damaging your evidence would be, 
_| The fact that M. Bertomy was going to advance this money is already suspected; 

_| the police will be certain to seek for your evidence. I have no doubt you will be 
|. quite willing to help M. Bertomy as far as you can in these very distressing 
/ circumstances. Now if you will come to my house, my wife will take care of you, 


2 you shall be made quite at home, and you can remain there for a while, until 
'} matters look more favourable for M. Bertomy than they do at present.” 

** And M. Bertomy told you to ask me te do this?” 

‘- He sees how much suspicion his promise to aid you, may throw on him.” 

“I will do what you say, I will come at once,” and without further reflection 
Nina Froment decided to follow the suggestion made by one who appeared to be 
so much in M. Bertomy’s confidence, although, apparently, in a somewhat humble 
position in the world. 

* Come,” said M. Fanferlot to himself, as Nina Froment commenced hurried 
preparations for her departure, ‘I shall not be long before I know all that this 
; young person can tell me.” 
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* AT HURLINGHAM. 
A YOUNG LADY'S IMPRESSIONS. 


F the question is asked, Why do people go to Hurlingham? the answer must be 
because it is the ‘fashion’ to do so, and because there is such a difficulty 
about getting there. I don’t mean that the road to Fulham is infested by brigands, 
as was the road to Marathon, so short a time ago, but merely that the entrance 
to Hurlingham Park is guarded by a body of Noblemen and Gentlemen, and you 
cannot enter its gates without a pass from one of them. This passis hard to obtain. 
The Members of the Hurlingham Club are entitled to give away two Ladies’ 
tickets and two Gentlemen’s at every meeting. Though the members are numerous, 
the applicants are legion, so that it is impossible to say “ yee! to all the pretty 
petitioners, ‘Next time my dear Mrs. So-and-so, indeed I will give you one of 
my tickets ;” or, “‘I am awfully sorry, Lady Louisa, but I have just promised a friend 
of mine to let his wife have my tickets on Saturday.” In fact, throughout the 
Season, this system of beseiging members goes on, and I heard a good-natured 
fellow enough say the other day, ‘‘D— Hurlingham, I wish there was no such 
. = women are mad to go there, just because there are not enough tickets 
r ” 

What is this Hurlingham? this Paradise of the present day, the goal of all 
female hopes and wishes. Well, it’s a very pretty place at Fulham within half an 
hour’s drive of London. You enter the grounds through an iron gate, give up your 
tickets, drive up to the house, cross the hall, and enter the garden, which looks 
rather deserted than not, till you reach a sort of paddock or enclosure, when a 
brilliant sight presents itself. You have left the rows and rows of carriages of every 
dercription of make and build, including the hansom cab of the period, and you 
find yourself in the Patrician world of London, occupying, it is true, the most un- 
comfortable-looking wooden chairs, but perfectly contented with their position so 
near the shooters, though I believe the shooter too often misses a bird, through 
the presence of the beloved object of his affections. Those radiant eyes fixed on his 
every movement, make him nervous, and sometimes the dear.object is a little 
unjust to her shooting lover. If he kills the bird she says, ‘‘ How cruel you are to 
hurt the poor darling little pigeon! ’’ And if he misses it, she will turn round and 
say, “ How stupid you werewo shoot so badly!’ I wonder if the Princess talks 
in this way to her husband, and if this is the reason she is so seldom seen at 
Hurlingham? The ladies dress here more than at any other place. I suppose it 
is because they have so much time to look each other over. The men cluster 
together in groups, and the non-shooters are content to look at the shooters, and 
bet largely on the event. Sometimes the ladies get tired of the smell of gun- 
powder, and the music of the soda-water corks ceases to be amusing. Five o'clock 
is here, and they want some tea, so three or four make a move, and the rest follow 
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by degrees, in the direction of the house, and order a little table on the lawn if it 
is warm, or in the dining-rooms if chilly. When the tea does appear, it does not 
look particularly tempting, though this department is under the management of 
an Ex-Colonel of the Guards, and not left entirely to servants. They bring you a 
common little brown earthenware teapot, with the Hurlingham crest on it, white 
cups and saucers, and a little thin milk, with the stalest and thickest bread and 
butter. How the womeén who are 80 fastidious about their tea-tables at home, can 
put up with this state of things, passes my comprehension, but perhaps they are 
rewarded for their forbearance by the splendid baskets of strawberries they serve 
you with, at the modest price of 2s. the basket. We are told that the band of 
the Guards will be in attendance on Monday néxt, but when Monday comes you 
ask where is the band, and echo answers “ where. * As his Serene Highness the 
Duke of Mecklenburg Strelitz remarked in my hearing, “ Where is your band, and 
your flags, and yeur everything?” ‘The poor Prince is blind, and did not know 
that the ladies presence made the everything—after the pigeons, bien entendu. 
As rule, the day to Hurlinghath, as there is not 
much going on in the fashionable world that hight, and people like haps 
Fulhain to dine, and stroll about in the cool of the evening in twos and 
oftener in twos, on the old principle, “‘two is company and three is not,” and it 
must be an obtade man indeed, who would make the third in an evening stroll, 
of is despérately jealous of a ga 
{ little wife twenty years his junior, and who means no harm, but ualy wants a 
up in a brougham With both windows closed, that her lawful Lord and Master 
may enjoy the sleep of the just without fear of catching cold, which, at his time 
of life might prove fatal, and so leave her a widow, with youth, health, and all 
her powers of enjoyment unimpaired, with perhaps a kindly feeling of regret for 
that hot-témpered exacting old man whom “‘ poor mamma” advised her to marry, 
for her good of course. 
The Prince of Wales dines often at Hurlingham with a large party of his friends, 
most of them on the committee of Hurlingham Club, or its members. It is 
to order @ dinner ten days before-hand, as the staff of “ cooks” is very 
sthall, and the provisions have to be sent. down. from London; besides, there are 
only two dining-rooms, and they are uncarpeted and have a bare appearance. 
When the tables are laid and ornamented with flowers, fruits, and pretty cut glass, 
the effect is not 80 bad, however, especially as the conservatory opens into the dining- 
room. They give you avery fair dinner at 7s. pet head, without iteluding the wine— 
soup, fish, and entre€s, a jomt and an iced pudding. For 10s. the variety is greater. 
Hurlingham is fast taking the place of those well known resorts, Maidenhead, 
Greenwich, and Richmond for Sunday dinner parties. As the vulgar cannot intrude 
here, you are not likely to see your tailor or your bootmaker in the wext toom to 
yours, atmouncing his presence to all whom it may or thay fot Concern, by ‘& series. 
of loud and pointless jests. Then, too, your wife is safe from the ladies of the 
demi-monde, who are tabooed ftom Hurlingham, and cannot obtain an entrance 
for love or money. ‘They ‘storm ‘and rave, coax and cajole, threaten to leave 
their “ dearest friend’’<all in vain. There is only one stereotpyed answer to give to 
such threats and prayers : the eb, 1 can’t take you to 
-Hurls’-(the pet name of this resort of the immacalate ones)“ they would tum 
me otit of the club if I did, ‘and you out of the Gatden of Eden. I saw the 
en last year, don’t think any more about it, like a dear child,” and so ‘on 
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it what it is—the pleasantest lounge of the season for ladies, and-his resignation is 
deeply to be regretted, as though the present manager, Mr. Fredericks, thoroughly 
understands the art of handicapping the shooters, he does not combine with it the 
tact of the charming host so perfectly as did Mr. Heathcote. The band is 
supposed to play at every meeting (the Scots Fusiliers or the Coldstreams) a 
pretty selection of dance music, but to my mind the valses are too few and 
far between. Thete is a wonderful to be seen At Hurlingham, it 
hangs over the mantlepiece of the large dining-room, and consists of life-like 
of all the prettiest women that are seen there day after day, time 

er time, and people are all anxious to possess @ copy of it, and are puttifig 
their names down for one in their turn. The photograph of the shooters is to 
be done next, and will no doubt be equally successful. I imagine that to 
most ladies Hurlingham will furnish the pleasantest reminisoagees of the present 
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» EGOTISM AND ITS PHILOSOPHY. 


ys is this thing which we call Egotism—Vanity—Self-importance ? What 
does it mean ?—whither does it tend ?—-what does it effect ? 

The cavalier method will not do in treating it. We cannot toss it aside with 
a pish, and say, “‘ Vanity and emptiness!” for the operations of this sentiment, 
this proclivity, this passion, or whatsoever we may please to call it, are not 
confined to the breasts of empty and vain men. On the contrary, the men in 
whom this trait has assumed its most arrogant form have generally been men of . 
great performance—men, indeed, whose achievements have scarcely been outrun 
by anything except by their self-assertion. We should not forget, when we laugh 
at Cardinal Richelieu for scratching out Héros and substituting demi-dieu in the 
laudatory verses inscribed to him, that he was quite entitled to the ennobling 
epithet, which yet did not appease his vanity. If he was a demi-god in his own 
fancy alone, he certainly was a hero in the eyes of all the rest of the world. / 

Nor will it do for us too hastily to draw the line of demarcation, and say, This 
is simple vanity—this the dignified self-consciousness of the artist. We all know 
what Coke and his other contemporaries said of Bacon and of Bacon’s philosophi- 
cal labours. We also know what Bacon said of himself: ‘For my name and 
memory, I leave them to men’s charitable speeches, and to foreign nations and 
the next age.” And we know that this “next age” has sanctioned Bacon and 
repudiated Coke. So there may even yet be persons who are inclined to pro- 
nounce Kepler a madman because he wrote, “My book may well wait for a 
reader during a century, when God has waited six thousand years for an observer 
like myself.” But the phrase is essentially true, and we have no right to decide 
whether it was prompted by excessive vanity or by that grand, unconscious humi- 
lity which takes no thought of being misinterpreted, but utters the truth because 
it 7s the truth, and for no other reason. 

“The empire of opinion,” says Victor Cousin, “is immense: vanity alone does 
not explain it. It doubtless also pertains to vanity, but it has deeper and betier 
roots.” Addison, in the Spectator, has made this subject the theme of a series of 
his most thoughtful and elaborate essays, treating the passion of Fame as being 
meant by Providence to spur into activity the otherwise dormant or sluggish 
faculties of man. In his view we are to esteem the conscivusness of self- 
importance as a great element of civilisation, by means of which all degrees of 
men, the vicious as well as the virtuous, are stimulated into a fecundity which 
makes with irresistible force for the well-being of humanity. “It was n 
for the world,” he says, ‘‘ that arts should be invented and improved, books 
written and transmitted to posterity, nations conquered and civilised, since the 
proper and genuine motives to these and the like great actions would only influ- 
ence virtuous minds: there would be but small improvements in the world were 
there not some common principle of action working equally with all men. And 
such a principle is ambition or a desire of fame, by which great endowments are 
not suffered to lie idle and useless to the public, and many vicious men over. 
reached, as it were, and engaged contrary to their natural inclinations in a 
glorious and laudable course of action.” But this is an essentially narrow, and, 
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it seems to us, an erroneous view of the subject. The sense of self-importance is 
too universal a feeling, and lies too deeply at the root of human impulse, to 
require to be condoned as one of thosé venial follies whose justification depends 
upon the results achieved by them. Among the protean shapes under which 
this passion bodies itself forth, some may be criminal, as many certainly are 
ridiculous ; but the essence of the thing itself is entirely compatible with the — 
proper dignity of human nature, nor does there any evil reside in the sentiment 
fiself, but only in the perversion of it. The criminal quality here, as in all cases, 
dwells in fallible humanity, not in the texture of an attribute which in itself is 
neither good nor bad. The blemish is not in the cloak, but in him who wears it. 

There is perhaps a fashion in vanity, as in most other things. The ancients 
were not more vain than the moderns, but they certainly were more frank in the 
display of their self-appreciativeness. Balbus had no notion of being more 
reticent in praise of Balbus than he was in praise of Caius. ‘I cannot fiddle,” 
said Themistocles when called upon to play the lyre, ‘‘ but I can make a little 
village a great city.” ‘“Orna me!” was the exigent cry of Cicero—“ Praise 
me! for my soul is hungry after that kind ofincense.” This great man certainly 
had the quality of self-esteem to a degree that amounted to infirmity. He urged 
Lucceius, who was writing a contemporary history, not only to pay particular 

_ attention to the details of his consulship, but also to execute that portion first, 
that he might have the pleasure of enjoying in advance a part at least of the 
honours posterity would pay him. But he was very naive about it, and consis- 
tently laid it down as his theory of art that in every case the consciousness of 
superiority was an essential preliminary to the proper development of creative 
powers.* Quite as frank was the younger Pliny, who confessed, “I cannot 
express how pleasing it is to me to hear myself commended.” 

Even the philosophers have not shown themselves averse to be sprinkled with 
this.same holy water of laudation. Socrates soberly told his judges that they 
should award him a pension instead of condemning him; and Epicurus assured 
his correspondent that if he desired glory it was secured to him by the fact that 
Epicurus had thought him worthy of being written to ! 

Alcibiades let all the world know that the one purpose of his life, whether he 
headed a conspiracy, or plundered a city, or cut his dog’s tail off, was to make a 
noise and give the Athenians something to talk about. Aristophanes, more frank 
even than Cicero, made of the parabases of his comedies vehicles for the most 
extravagant self-praise, coolly claiming for each successive play not only that it 
was the best he had written, but that it was also the best of its class, and not to 
be equalled by any other effort of human wit. 

The anecdote has often been told of how Cardinal Wolsey exasperated his 
Sovereign by writing, “‘ Eco er meus rex.” The grammatical excuse is insufficient 
to concéal the essential arrogance of the address. There is almost a parallel case 
in the history of Cotton Mather, the American Prynne, who certainly believed of 
himself all that he claimed for himself.+ Some heedless person once passed the 
old parson by without seeming to be conscious of his distinguished presence. 
“‘ Lord,” said Mather, ‘‘I pray thee help that man to take a due notice of Christ !” 


Nemo unquam poeta aut orator, qui quemquam se meliorem arbitraretur.”—CIC. 
tt. 

+ “I am not unable,” he wrote, “ with a little study, to write in seven languages: I 
feast myself with the secrets of all the sciences which the more polite of mankind 
ordinarily pretend to. I am entertained with all kinds of histories, ancient and modern. 
I am no stranger to the curiosities which by all sorts of learning are brought to the 
curious, These intellectual pleasures are far beyond my sensual ones.” 
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Watson, the famous bishop of Llandaff, declared that each book he had written 
was the very best work upon that subject. ‘‘ When I am dead you will not meet 
another John Hunter,” said the great surgeon. ‘‘ One God, one Farinelli ! ” was 
the brief but emphatic creed of that wonderful musician. Montaigne has been 
abused for the way in which he continually prates about himself, but that same 
grande fadaise of the garrulous old essayist which so provoked the scorn of 
Sealiger has won, as it deserved, the loud encomiums of posterity. Montaigne’s 
egotism, however, was of a very genial and wholesome kind, passive and hyumo- 
rous, quaint and contemplative. He was not the man to languish because of 
obstructions, nor to grow sick for lack of the praise of women and fools.* This 
cannot be said of George Seuderi, the brother of her who wrote the Grand Cyrus ; 
for George, although there was a certain grand magnanimity in his vanity, as 
when he said-of himself :— ° 


Tl est peu de heaux arts ou je ne suis instruit ; 
En prose et en vers mon nom fit quelque bruit ; 
Kt par plus d’un chemin je parving a la gloire— 


- had yet learned to wince under the caustic satire of Boileau, and could not restrain 


his military ardour from issuing a wholesale challenge to his crities, 

Baron, styled the French Garrick, contended that “the world might once in a 
century see a Cesar, but it takes thousand years to But 
this vanity is perhaps excelled by the self-absorption of Wordsworth, who, when 
inofrmed that the next Waverley novel was to have Rob Roy for its hero, took 
down a volume of his verses, read his own famous linesto Rob Roy, and calmly 
> |i do not see what more Mr. Scott can have to say upon the sub- 

Benvenuto Cellini, whose egotism had that charming naiveté which is so delight-. 
ful in the ancients, has filled his autobi hy with certificates to his ardour as a 
lover, his prowess as a man, and his exeellence as an artist, establishing the fact 
that he repeatedly received supernatural encouragements, was persecuted by the 
demons, and glorified by a light from on high that hung resplendent above his 


Buffon, great as he was in fact, was greater still in his own conceit. “There 
are only five great geniuses in modern times,” he claimed—‘ Newton, Leibnitz, 
Bacon; Montesquieu, and myself.” Richardson, the novelist, was perhaps as fond 
of as any man that ever lived, and as great in his own opinion. He sur- 
rounded hi with a circle of female admirers, who were never weary of listen- 
ing to him nor of chanting his praises ; and Johnson said, “his desire of praise was 
so great that he used to give large vails to Speaker Onslow’s servants that they 
might treat him with respect. , after he had dined with Glencairn, con- 
fessed himself to have been wounded to the soul because his lordship showed “so 
much attention, engrossing attention to the only blockhead at table, the whole 
copapany consisting of his lordship, Dunderpate, and myself.” 

But the few glaring instances we have given of the feeling of self-importance 
must not be taken as defining the limits of that feeling in the human breast. For 


this passion is perhaps as peremptory in the hearts of those who are strong enough 


* Wharton, the scorn and wonder of our days, 
Whose zaling: passin was the lust of praise. 
Eorn with whate’er could win it from the wise, 

_ Women and fools must like him, or he dies. 
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or proud enough to conceal its impulses as in those who frankly giveitsway. Lord 
Bacon has said : On 


& 


well ayy Montaigne, it would not be proper for a man, for fear of falling under 


the sway of vanity, to err upon the other side (if. a is ta ible) and think less 
of himself than he deserves. He’ should maintain 
conceit as in the eyes of the world. “If he be arts enti the 
honours due to the greatest captain in the world.” 
sue the contrary course naturally ny themselves open i a, u- 
ousness. “All censure of a s self,” says Dr. Johnson, “is oblique praise 
It is in order to show how much he can spare. It has all the invidiousness of 
and all the reproach of falsehood.” 

or is this suspicion of disingenuousness unjust, except im very rare cases. 
Every man, at some time or other, has felt within himself an overweening sense 
of the truth of Walt Whitman’s aphorism, that “nothing, not God, ig greaker to 
one than one’s self is.”. Mr. Tennyson, who is ordi the most. modest and 


the least self-obtrusive of our modern poets, has sg gt a e piece of his 


called The Flower,” displayed a sense of sublime as 
says 


3 oa consequently were discontented with it, and ecusnadl me and my flower.” 
But presently the flower. grew so tall “it wore a crown of light "—the new style of 
he claimed to originate was so excellent it could no longer be gainseid > 80 

the plagiarists came, stole the seed, “sowed it far and wide,” 


Till all the peo 
Somer” 


‘What other guthor can be named so of a to in or 
gelf the entire paternity of a papular school of poetry % 


powerfully in the human breast ? by square ie of the moth 
forthe stax, forth, er us to turn our 
mirror's face to the wall? “It proceeds inwar fom cele,” says the 


author of the Anatomy of Melancholy, “ bah we gl active m ap 
Basha conceit we have of our vl our Beis (which indeed is no 
our bounty, favour, grace, valo patience, meekness, 


| p there came flower, 
4 The le said, a weed ; 
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applaud ourselves, and think all the world esteems so of us.” It proceeds ‘‘in- 
wardly from ourselves :” it is a passion engendered of and within the mind, and 
its wholesomeness or unwholesomeness is in proportion to the intensity and the 
morbidness of the introvertive habit by which we become conscious of its exist- 
ence. As the product of self-communion, it is the adopted child of solitude, and 
has all the whim-whams, the over-refinements, the acupuncturings, the sensibilities, 
the jealousies, the quick impulses to love and to hatred that are indigenous to a life 
in the shadow. The man of genius, to whom these self-wrestlings are inborn, 
while looking to the crowd for that recognition and applause which come like . 
music to subdue the pangs of the fever that is ever burning within him, has yet 
no other rapport with that crowd, but pursues his high way alone. He follows 
his path like a stranger in a strange land, yet ever willing, like poor Gresset, to 
endure 


Vingt ans d’ennuis pour quelques jours de gloire. 


His labour, his art, should be compensation enough for him, but there is a poison 
in his blood, a fiend pursues him— 


Fallax suavitas, blandus demon ; 
and he ends like the peacock, giving all his hours to spreading his feathers instead 
of building his nest. 
Yet we should not be hasty to condemn, even in extreme cases such as this, 


"These men have not spared themselves in their chase after fame. Milton was 


willing to sacrifice the one eye that remained to him, provided he could refute 
Salmasius. And there are no perils, no hardships, no misfortunes that the earnest . 
pursuers of glory are not willing to encounter on their dim, perilous way. Obloquy, 
loneliness, neglect, scorn, poverty, disease, death—what a catalogue out of Pan- 

@ora’s box! What compensation could there be for these, were the vision of the 
crown of glory shut out from their sight ? ! 

The ancients were more charitable in this regard: the savages, the children, 
the natural people everywhere, themselves indulged this passion with a free zest, 
themselves permit it to be indulged without constraint and without reproach. 
And the right seems to be with them. It is a question of honest frankness 
against the tawdry, evanescent glitter of artificial society. The savage has slain 
his enemy, the Greek has written a poem, or carved a statue, or won a chariot- 
race. Why should not the feat be proclaimed as earnestly as the triumph. is 
felt. If we can be our own athletes, why may we not be our own Pindars as 
well? The child decides against us. He says boastfully, yet with perfect faith, 
“Tamaman. Iam pretty. My.eyes, my hair, are nice. I am big. I'am 
brave. I am witty.” We—we men, grown in the sickly hot-house of artificial — 
society—we think the same things of ourselves, but we are not brave enough, we 
are too much the slaves of routine, to dare to speak our thoughts. So far forth, 
at least, the Greek, the savage, the child, are our superiors. And hence the sin- 
gular fact that, while Egotism, the thing, is old as Adam, and as venerable, Ego- 
tism, the werd, was never a term of reproach until the days of Port Royal and 
the period of the hypersesthetic reveries and self-mortifications of Arnauld d’ An- 
dilly, of Pascal and Mére Angelique. 

True, abstractedly taken, there is much to be reprobated in vain glory. True, 


‘as Bacon has said, one’s self is “a poor centre to a man’s actions.” True, “glo- 


rious men are the scorn of wise men, the admiration of fools, the idols of para- 
sites, and the slaves of their own vaunts.”’ It is true, also, that vanity is one of 
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the blindest of follies, and that its cajoleries, while the grosses of any, are at the 
same time, the least suspected. But as long as shadows fall, men will fail to learn 
how to spring off of those themselves may cast. We cannot cure the world of 
its vanities : we shall do a brave work if we can rationalise them. 

What right have we, after all, to challenge the consciousness of self-import- _ 
ance that dwells within our neighbour’s bosom? A man must know what he 
far more thoroughly than anyone else can 

W it. 
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“Nous nous aimons un peu, c’est notre foible a tous ; 
Le prix que nous valons qui le sait mieux que nous.”+ 


I may be mute, I may be inglorious, but who shall say that a Milton is not, 
after all, struggling for utterance within me? Who shall say how many poten- 
tial Bonapartes may not be doing guard-duty to-day, contented high privates? 
How many Washingtons are daily going down to quiet, unmarked graves for lack 
of occasions to serve their heroic turn? We cannot estimate the man until his 
deed is published, or his word has found utterance ; but this does not forestall 
him from having very correctly measured himself, and necessarily by his own 
standard. Marivaux said that his soul on many occasions seemed to know more 
than it could utter. We are, remarked Montaigne, with that subtle self-know- 
ledge which is his greatest quality—we aré in some sort double within ourselves : 
the mirror in which we view our individuality refracts so many images of the ob- 
ject that our points of view are multiplied, and we come to see more of our- 
selves than we can possibly show abroad, for that which we present to the world , 
is simply result : we ourselves are in the laboratory, watch the still, inspect the 
- chemical processes, and recognise how much greater is the residuum than that 
which is uttered. : 

The laws themselves of consciousness, the central fact of personal identity, the 
individualising tendencies of freedom, bringing into life within each breast ghe 
cogent apprehension of self-centering existence—what the Hegelians denominate 
Beisichselbstseyn—must necessarily contribute to foster the sentiment of self- 
importance. 

Whatever else we know, and in whatsoever degree we may know it, we 
know the Ego better, and in a more intimate degree, and with a more 
intense consciousness. Whatever else is shadowy, J am real; J am here; 
Z am corporate and individual. I am therefore more important to myself 
than any other person or thing possibly can be. And the apprehension of 
this rationalised egoism is made more vivid as we look abroad upon the 
world, for here we see that everything that man has done is but an ag- 
gregate result flowing from the combined operations of other individual wills, 
acting, like our own will, in freedom about their own centres—acting under 
‘impulses received from those centres, and for the satisfaction of interests and sen- 
timents thence radiating. Hence, from this point of view, the whole world, so 
far forth as it is energised, so far forth as it is active, is mo more than a projection 
from the storehouse of egoisms, that cat like forces in a common plane, ina 
common direction, but each nevertheless being supplied with its own peculiar, in- 
dividual, selfish impulsion. In the composition of these forces you and I indeed 
are but as drops in a bucket ; but in their resolution you and I impigne as deter- 


* What shall I teach thee the foremost thing? 
Couldst teach me off mine own shadow to spring ?” 
Corneille. 
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minately and as powerfully upon the economy of matter as any other force of 

them all. We may not have strength to fan the ether more powerfully than it 

is fanned by the humming-bird’s wing, but the wave that slight touch sends 

oe through space may add a moment to Orion or lift the huge mass of 
ius. 


_ All this is among the resources of my consciousness, but ] cannot predicate 
it of anything external to that consciousness, And so it happens that what 
concerns that consciousness is just as much more important to me than 
anything external to it, as the certainty I have with respect to myself 
transcends the certainty I have with regard to anything else. So it 
happens that each performance of mine magnifies itself by contrast 
‘of its clearness with the obscurity of all things beyond. So it happens 
that Gloria nostra est testimonium nesire.” Moreover, 
the self-Conscientiousness is continually intensified by this fact of per- 
formance, until the Ego includes more of reality than the deed itself, Henee, 
the Ego, from being a mere spring to action, becomes gradually action itself, and 
the deed seems to lie within the personality of the Ego as the germ lies in the 
corn, requiring merely evolution, not creative energy. What we do seems the 
mere expansion of ourselves, and what is done simply an indication of that 
infinite capacity within us. The limitations to which we.are subject, and against — 
which we acknowledge ourselves to be powerless, are limitations of hody, not 
limitations. of soul or spirit, Hence we feel ourselves infinite in spite of such 
limitations, and are able to despise the corporeal hampering that, d 
heels. But while I know myself to be 90 great, experience teaches‘ me that, as 
all other men are little in my eyes, so likewise must I seem to pe little in the 
eyes of all other men. This sense of disparity irks, chafes, 
self-assertion follows asa natural consequence, and with a 
tion to the vividness of my imagination. So it 


the livelier the of Soe If it he denied 
to a man to remodel his nose, assuredly the best thing for him is te think well of 
it as it is, It is only when thus minded that there can be any iness for 
Slawkenhergi I dwell in Caffraria, it were useless for me to sigh after the 
Medicean Venus ; but I shall be a forlorn wretch indeed unless I am able to find 
compensatory lines of grace and beauty in the contour of the Hottentot Venus. 
And if there be any virtue in sincerity, it is better for me to express than to hide 


. the feeling that is in me. “He who exults in himself is at least in earnest.” 


Naiveté is the trait of innocence, and that which is a merit in the child eannot be 
criminal in the grown man. Nor, prcperly viewed, can it be considered a blemish. 
On the contrary, it is just this sweet and unapproachable naturalness in the 
ancients which gave to their whole art and literature its charming character of 
re is a certain quality of justice in the outspo i fi . 

that must not be overlooked. As we have said before, the sida ig: ge 
should not be deharred from wearing the martyr’s crown, even though he should 
have to lift it to his own brows, as Charlemagne lifted the iron crown of Lom- 
bardy. He should not be expected to shut himself out from that one single high 


. happiness which rushes to him out of the abundance of his self-opinion. As 


Milton said in his preface to Smactymnus: “It is but justice not to defraud of 


4 
I eels he has the right to expect from himself, the moré exigent he is in demanding | 
e observance from the world. 
i But not even thus shall we exhaust the theme. The deeper we probe into the | 
| economies of human nature, the more assured we discover the place to be of self- | 
ig 
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due esteem the wearisome labours and studious watchings wherein I have spent 
and tired out out almost a whole youth.” * 

There is a certain stimulus in the idea of fame which is necessary to rouse most 
persons to performance. To some, indeed, as has been well said by Mrs. Jame- 
son, ‘Fame is Love disguised.” Only through its promises can they hope to 
enjoy that “‘ noble satisfaction” with which the faithful labourer contemplates his 
work. To work well we must work with fervour, with ardour, with passion, as 
one pursues a mistress whose love will recompense pursuit. Gessner has well 
said that “there is no celebrity for the artist if the love of his own heart does 
not become a vehement passion ; if the hours he employs to cultivate it are not 
for him the most delicious ones of his life ; if study becomes|not his existence and 

Nor must we forget, in the final analysis, how profoundly true it ig that 


Vanity is, after all, only an exaggerated form of self-esteem, and he who esteems ~ 
at least respects himself. The selfish virtues are not the most popular in the eyes - 
of the world: it is likely, however, that they are among the most serviceable to 
the world. Shaftesbury has sneeringly remarked that the easy good-nature which ' 
we admire in so many persons is apt to be no more than pure’ selfishness. Still, 
it is something to be good-natured. It is an admirably wholesome thing for’ 
society to possess -natured: people in its ranks, no what has made them ° 
so. ‘“* Certainly,” says old Burton, “‘vain-glory helpeth to perpetuate a man’s’ 
memory:; and virtue was never-so beholden to human nature as it received its 
due at second-hand.” And if the vanity of men had done nothing more than 

preserve for us the examples of great men, we should be beholden to it for more 

service than we can possibly derive injury from it. 


* Ceulx de qui la fortune a faict passer la vie “en quelque eminent degyé, ils peuvent 
par leurs actions tesmoigner quels ils sont: mais ceulx qu'elle n'a employes 
qu’en foule, et de qui personne ne parlera, si ceulx mesmes n’en m perleah, ils gont 
excusables, s’ils prennent la hardiesse de parler d’eulx mesmes envers ceulx qui ont 
interest de les cognoistre—MONTAIGNE. 
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SOCIETY. 
THe Season or 1870. 


HE season that commences after the Two Thousand is run; that reaches 
culmination in the Ascot week, comes to an end with the Goodwood meetin 
A general débache of society takes place ; all pleasant sets are broken up; ther 


is a universal sauve qui peut. Everyone is anxious to avoid spending in London 


those terrible first ten days of August, when the weather is sultry, and the West- 
end is a Sahara, when the drawing-rooms are deserted by the beauties, and the 
clubs are left to the bores; when the Ring and the Ride become those most 
intolerable of solitudes—places that are thickly sprinkled with people you don’t know; 
when the long lines of streets and squares display a wearisome monotony of drawn 
blinds and closed shutters, and when the deserted city is rendered more unbear- 
able than at any other period by the sharpness of the contrast it presents with 
the brilliant turmoil that has ‘just died out. It is la fin de Torgie. On all sides 
the traces are yet to be seen of the past pleasures; and there is a terrible want 
of harmony between the recent associations and present appearances. One conso- 
iation alone renders existence in London during this time supportable. The 
ten days usher in the 12thof August. The minority of peers and members, 
leaders of Government and leaders of Opposition, who still linger on in London, 
whom indefatigable endurance, bitter necessity, sense of duty to party, or devotion 
to politics inspires with the resolution to endure the taint of the Thames on the 
river-side terrace, or the diatribes of Radical M.P.’s in the House—things that 
have a similar tendency to increase in offensiveness towards August—have | this 
prospect at least to give leaven to life. At Goodwood the last réwnion of Society 
for the season takes place. Onthe Saturday before the race week the last.balls 
and the last receptions have been given. The campaign is at an end. Chaperones 
and their charges retire from the field with exultation or dismay. The first 
column of the 7%imes and the paragraphs of the Post have gazetted successes and 
promotions. The “‘ bafiled hopes,” and the “‘ broken hearts,” have kept as far as 
possible to themselves their records of failure. The great matrimonial machinery 
that is called the London Season is stopped for the time. The pushing people 
and the parvenus who endeavour to mark their progress in life by their migration 
from.one set to another higher and more exclusive, withdraw to count the points 
they have won and to forget the repulses they have received—to plan new combi- — 
nations and‘to sketch out more daring designs. There is a truce, for a time, to 
social rivalries. In other scenes, people seek fresh interests and different occupa- 
tions ; in the place of the fever andfervour of recent existence, they find recreation 
in similar excitement, under varied conditions, or they content themselves with the 
contrast of comparative seclusion. For a time political ambition, too, seeks rest. 
Later, the demands of the future Session will have to be considered ; the positions 
of parties must be strengthened by strategy, and constituents will have to be met. 
For a while, however, Society, in all its many phases, has but one aim in view, and 
cares only for the indolence of amusement. To adapt the rhythm and rhymes of 
Swinburne’s daintiest of lyrics :— 
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The dances and dinners of Spring are over, 
And all the Season—its Joys and sins, 

The days uniting lover and lover, 

The love that loses, the wealth that wins, 
Be joys remembered and griefs forgotten ; 
Old dreams are dead, new hopes begotten— 
Soon in red underwood and cover 


Shooting of grouse and partridge begins. 


To Goodwood and Cowes the worn world rushes, 
No Pass is free from the travelling foot, 
The throng of fair faces with beauty flushes 
Each well-loved city, each oft-trodden route 
Society sweeps to each sea-washed shire, 
Old haunts are deserted, old pleasures tire, 
No toying hand of romps | crushes 
On Hurlingham’s lawn the cream-covered fruit. 


The past season has made itself a reputation for dulness. Its dulness has 
almost bordered upon stagnation. It has had several scandals and but few romances. 
It has not been very gay, and has been very far from witty. It has had but few 
brilliantly successful gatherings. It has given birth to but few bon mois. 
Hurlingham and Lothair have alone saved it from utter insipidity. Some ill- 
natured critics are, we all know, inclined to speak cynically of the Society: and the 
Season in which Hurlingham and Lothair are the great successes. But cyni- 
cism is naturally intolerant of thankfulness for small mercies. An undue 
proportion of the most crowded parties of the Season have been rather social 
réclames than hospitable receptions. They have been parties to which the guests 
have been invited by everyone except the nominal host and hostess. Is it that 
Mr. Oliphant’s Piccadilly has only given an impulse to what he so eloquently . 
denounces? And has he returned to Pall Mall and Belgravia only to find his 
story successful and his satire sterile? The pushing people whose end in life is 
social advancement, and their means lavish expenditure, have this, more perhaps 
than in any previous year, engaged in that system of advertising whose advantages ~ 
they have already experienced in commerce, and are anxious to test in Society. 
The attractions of round tables at supper, of costlypresents in the cotillon, of paid i 
announcements in the fashionable journals have not been resultless. Thelarge /| 
balls, that are the social equivalent of the large posters that excite attention and ~~ | 
- create disgust at railway stations and in London streets, have drawn together the i 

usual crowd, of which each member seems mentally to be thinking of every one 
that he meets, “‘ Que diable va-t-il faire dans cette galére ?” the time of arrival 
and the length of the stay have as usual been regulated by considerations relative 
to the supper and the champagne, and the guests have expressed the customary 
cynical criticisms, and the hosts have reaped their few and hard-earned rewards. 
It is probable that only those who can associate with them a flirtation favourably 
commenced or successfully finished, recur to these entertainments with pleasant 
memories. Political society has been utterly torpid, and -people look back with 
regret to the period of Lord Palmerston, that is cut off from the present by a few 
years and many revolutions. Frances, Countess of Waldegrave, may have suc- 
ceeded to Lady Palmerston’s Saturday evenings, but the glories of Cambridge 
House are not to be revived in Carlton Gardens. The Liberal party is under the 
earnest régime, and festivity is alien to the genius of those who preside over its 
destinies. The Whitebait dinner, the immemorial prelude to the Recess, is a thing 
of the past. And when similar social sacrileges are ventured upon, it is hopeless 
to anticipate that due deference will be paid to other traditions of Political Society. 
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The wives and daughters who have counted upon cards innumerable in return for 
unquestioning support given by the head of the family in the House, have had to 
mourn this Session over lost illusions and disappointed hopes. ‘‘ Brute votes” have 
certainly not commanded their usual rewards. The heads of the Whig houses can 
endure much, but to “receive” some of their present political allies is beyond 
even Whig long-suffering. The men might be supported. But their wives and 
daughters! Vulgarity is fat preferable to the stolid pretension that is the “‘ note” 
of the families of the men who by some mysterious process have been disinterred 
from some of thé lowér strata of the society of provincial towns by active par- 
liamentary agents, and sent to St. Stephen’s, pledged to Mr. Gladstone. It would 
be interesting to know how much the desire to avoid the necessity of receiving 
people of this kind has tended to limit the receptions and the entertainments of the 
great Whig houses. That & Spirit of incipient mutiny should have broken out in 
the Radical hosts as the Season and Session advanced, was only to be anticipated. 
Tt is ominous for the future, that not even the cards scattered by Mr. Spenser 
Ponsonby, have altogether soothed the discontent. But if the political festivities 
on the Liberal side have been few and far between, the Tory party has equally 
been a prey to social stagnation. The depression consequent on defeat, and the 
knowledge that theirs is for the time the “ Lost Cause,” will, of course, aceount in 
some degree for the prevailing dulness. Mr. Disraeli’s dukes—those in Lothair 
especially—seem to prefer fighting elections to holding receptions, There is no 
longer a weekly gathering of the Party during the Season, such as of old used to 
fill the house in St. James's Square with representatives of the rank, the 
intelligence, and the wealth of England. And, perhaps, Society will have to wait 
for the renewal of these glories, till the “ terrible Marquis ” rallies round him 
the scattered elements of the historic party that, defeated for the time, retains in 
defeat the consciousness of its enduring strength, and the certainty of its future 
triumph. But that Mr. Disraeli should, in the meantime, be so oblivious of the 
influence that social strategy may exert upon politics is surprising. Was it not the 
author of “ Vivian Grey” who first elucidated the science of “ political gas- 
tronomy,” who first showed the connection that might exist between a vote and a 
vol au vent, between an election ‘won and an eniré reusssié, who first pointed out 
how far pleasanter it was to carry on political between the consommé and 
the chasse rather than between prayers and the iseanenh, how a fine cr@ of 
Lafite might win waverers, and White Hermitage mitigate convictions? The 
Bh experience of youth ” has, apparently, not in this instance inspired the “‘ action 
of age. 

The opera-houses have justified this Season the profound remark of Lothair. It 
has been possible to go theré and see nobody that is known. ‘The time when the 
Opera was a sort of Bshionable club to which both sexes were admitted, and where 
black balls were almost unknowh for those ready to pay the subscription, has 


omg away. It is no longer the ncessary corollary of “ good form,” to take a . 


x or a stall for the Season. Society goes now only where there is some addi- 
tional attraction beyond that of seeing and being seen. “Seeing and bei 
seen” is a pleasure that people naturally prefer to enjoy gratuitously. It 
is imperative, of course, to go and see Patti and Nilsson two or three times 
every year. But to see one or the other every other night would be unen- 
durable, so long as they only appear in the well-worn opetas, of which 
every note is familiar to the ear. This year the directors of the operas have given 
no novelties. Mignon certainly has been produced, but only on the sultry nights 
towards the end of July, when not even the inducement of seeing Nilsson in a new 
part, could induce Society to submit to the Purgatory of which Drury Lane 
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Theatre in summer conveys so adequate a conception. Hemeralia, too, has been 
produced, but it was that those possessing taste for 
music should avoid Lsméralda 4s oo avoid a German band, and the 
tin ig hosts o ry peop year in ever: 
nunibers, descend vpon London for six wedlts Season, 
and amongst whom the old traditions of what is good style still linget—or whom 
they have only just reached. is these people who have mostly frequented 
during the past season, ahd Lothaif’s vonitnentaries 
ve only beén too cortipletely 
At the theatres the seasotr has dite of ifiore than average hitetast. A new 
actress has made her appearance; Mr. Robertson has achieved his accustomed 
solitary annual success with @ 1tew play at the Prince of Wales’, and English 
play-goers have had the opportunity afforded them of obtaining additional familiar- 
ity with French burlesque. Sociéty is cértainly to be congratulated on the 
appearance of the new actress. English actresses can be counted on the fingers 
-of one hand, and the addition to theit number of one who unites histrionic ability 
with feminine grace, good acting with fooks, intist be 4 source of satisfaction, 
not only to the general public, but to the ambitious dramatists of the present day, 
who have always laboured under a painful sense of the impossibility of obtaining 
an adequate representative of their heroineand have never had the patience 
like MIM. Meilhac and Halévy, to ‘wait till a‘ Mdlle. Desclée appeared, to justify 
their faith in the future. Mr. Tom Taylor has reason to. rejoice in his trowvaille 
—but could ‘he not have induced Mr. Rousby to remain in Jersey, and so have 
earned an additional claim on the public gratitude? Mr. Robertson’s M. P. will 
- doubtless enjoy the run that former fortunate experiences justify him in counting 
upon. It may well be doubted, however, whether Mr. Robertson will owe this 
result to himself. People begin to experience a tettible monotony in his plays, 
the general outlines of the plots are invariably the same, there is a strong family 
likeness in each set of characters, the relations between the personages are curious- 
ly invariable, and for his originality of censtruction a foreign origin is generally 
to be found. But the monotony is after all very pleasant when it is relieved by 
the dainty epigrams, and sub-acid repartees that are so lavishly dealt out to us, 
and when it introduces us to such an excellent company as that which Miss Marie 
Wilton has gathered together. Epigrams and the acting are the secrets of Mr. 
Robertson’s successes at the Prince of Wales’. The cottipatison that it has been 
possible to institute between English atid French burlesques, cannot but have been 
fatal to the former. Offenbach and Hervé have nothing to fear when opposed to 
Byron and Burnand. La Grande Duchesse and Ghilpéric tire at least humour- 
ous, if the humour is far from being of the most refined kind: But the pieces that are 
applauded by costermongers in the galfery, and cads in the stalls of the minor theatres 
about the’Strand, are not only coarse, but are inane, with the inanity that is relished 
by those who are in ecstacies at the spectacle of a yokel grinaing through a horse 
collar. The French burlesques are rendered endurable by music that of its 
trivial kind is excellent. And the English burlesques have their insipid absurd- 
ity only brought into more striking relief by the songs caught up from the gutters, 
and rendered without regard to tune or time by people whom nature has de- 
prived of even the elementary conceptions of melody. If we are to have bur- 
lesque in future, it is to be hoped that those who write it will have learned 
from their French models in what burlesque consists. And in that case we 
shall be indebted to Offenbach and Hervé for something besides the ; 
tuneful of dance music. a 
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Of the Art of the year what is there to be said? The mediocrity that pays 
was conspicuous at the Academy. One looked at the portrait of Lady Huntly 
by Millais—and thought of the price and not of the picture. The Death of 
Marshal Ney was one of the pictures that few threw a second glance at, and _ 
perhaps the one in the Academy that was best worth a second visit to see. Mr. 
Watts was, as usual, successful with his portraits. At the other exhibitions, the 
success of Mr. E. Burne Jones was the chief event. And the picture which 
won him this success fell under the censure and was removed from the walls of 
the gallery, before London had seen it. 

- And so the Season of 1870 draws to an end, and already it may be looked 
as belonging to the past. Dying, one may salute it in the language of Praed :— 


Good night to the Season !—the dances, 
The fillings of hot little rooms, 

The glancings of rapturous glances, 

The fancyings of fancy costumes ; ; 
The pleasures which Fashion makes duties, 
The praisings of fiddles and flutes, 

The luxury of looking at beauties, 

The tedium of talking to mutes ; 

The female diplomatists, planners 

Of matches for Laura and Jane ; 

The ice of her ladyship’s manners, 

The ice of his lordship’s champagne. 


Good night to the Season !—the flowers 
Of the grand Horticultural féte, 

When boudoirs were quitted for bowers, 
And the fashion was—not to be late ; 

When all who had money and leisure va 
Grew rural o’er ices and wines, 

All pleasantly toiling for pleasure, 

All hungrily pining for pines, 

And making of beautiful speeches, 

And marring of beautiful shows, jae 
And feeding on delicate peaches, y 
And treading on delicate toes. 


Good night to the Season !—another 
Will come with its trifles and toys, 
And hurry away like its brother, 

In sunshine and odour and noise. 

Wil it come with a rose or a briar ? 
Will it come with a blessing or curse ? 
Will its bonnets be lower or higher? . 
Will its morals be better or worse ? 
Will it find me grown thinner or fatter? 
Or fonder of wrong or of right, 

Or married ?—or buried ?—no matter ! 
Good night to the Season !—good night ! 
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A COQUETTE’S CAMPAIGN. 
BY OUIDA. 


I, 


EAR old Brazenbricks! How often I think of its ‘‘ hall dinners and infernal 
port ;” its grey walls and pleasant banks ; its roystering wines and jolly good 
fellows ; of its skating from Cambridge to Ely; of the rattle cross country to see 
the Two Thousand run: of our billiards and beer at Brown’s, and our hard hits 
with the Oxford Eleven ; of our gay flirtations with Cherryhinton barmaids and 
King’s-parade milliners, and the raw chops we swallowed, and the many pipes we 
abjured with such Spartan stoicism when we were getting ourselves in that prime 
training which ultimately produced the bumping of King’s and Corpus, and the 
glorification of the Brazenbricks Eight. 

Those were pleasant days ; what college man will not say the same, save those 
saps to whom life is one vast lexicon, and green tea all the “ cocktail ” that they 
know? They were pleasant days, though when we were gated, and lectured, and 
rusticated for a lark at some publichouse, or a few rounds at a Town and Gown 
row, we used to swear that we were kept as strictly as little chaps in petticoats at a 
preparatory academy. A preparatory academy in its own way we certainly were at ; 
and with all due deference to those individuals who fill the journals with complaints 
that the much-abused “ young men of England” (who, I do not expect, are much 
worse than their respected governors were in the Regency time) are not quite as 
quiet and orderly as school-girls when their governess’s eye is on them, I fancy those 
vigorous pulls up the Cam ; that cheating through thick and thin to which we fell a 
prey from wine-merchants and livery-stablekeepers ; that rub against all styles 
and orders of human nature, good, bad, and indifferent ; that waste of various 
moneys, that gain of much more experience, that spending of hot young blood and 
wild young spirit (which have made the most venerable Moses knock down his 


Egyptian, take my word for it, some time or other in his fiery youth), prepared us — 


more efficiently for the combats, both great and small, for which we should have 
to buckle on the belt in the great world, than if we had been imprisoned carefully, 
with Scripture prints in lieu of Derby favourites on our walls, temperance cham- 
pagne instead of bishop, and disputed passages of authors dead and gone for many 
a thousand years in the place of our Z'imes, our Punch, our Bell's Life, and our 
Journal pour Rire. 

Dear old Brazenbricks! Of all the many men on whose heads our beloved Mater 
places her distinguishing mortar-boards, there were not a better nor a wilder set 
of fellows than those in my year. We never, that I know, took any remarkable 
honours to be spoken of, except, perhaps, when little Pilchard, by a special pro- 
vidence, squeezed himself among the Optimists, as his governor had vowed to 
disinherit him if he did not do something before he left; or when Larky Levison 
got the wooden spoon, with an idea that it might propitiate a crusty old guardian, 
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on whom, unluckily, it had quite a contrary and unanticipated effect ; but we 

helped to beat the Oxford Eight at Putney, and aided in thrashing the Lord’s 

men and All England, too ; and in a Town and Gown row, or when the rascally 

rabble came down upon us when we were playing golf, Brazenbricks always held 

its own, and held it high and proudly too. There was not half a bad set in my 

time: there was Mortimer Calvert, the tenth scion of Lord Fashingcheque, who, 

in common with many of the pillars of the British aristocracy, had not a shilling 

to help himself with, but managed to drop a good many cool hundreds over the 

Spring Meetings for all that; and there was Jimmy Dashaway, the wickedest 

little imp that ever wore a fellow commoner’s gold lace; in to-day’s paper I see 
that he is appointed to the living of Bosh-cum-Bumble, in the western counties. 

Heaven help his parishioners! their fields will be ploughed by his hunter’s hoofs, 

buf do not fancy their souls will get much tilling; however, the Church is the 
omy one left of the good old sinecures, and if brain were needed for preferment in 

that line, Heaven knows our pulpits would be empty through the land. 

There was Bitter Butts, too, as we called him, because he was son and heir of 
that princely individual who, having made two millions at the manufactory of that 
famous beverage Butts’s Bitter Beer, had set to work to make his son a gentle- 
man, a thing not done ina day, but wanting something like the thirty descents. 
that the French army, in aristocratic times, used to:extract ; and there was dear 
little Charlie Cavendish, and Gore, and Buller, and Johnny Fortescue—he was 
shot inside the Martiniére—and scores of others whose cheery voices and hearty 
laughs used to ring through the clouds of tobacco in my old rooms at Brazenbri@ts. 

Sixteen years before my time my cousin Fane had been prominent in the annals 
of Brazenbricks ; so prominent, that stories were still current of his exploits, how 
he had been stroke of the Cambridge Eight, how he had been such a shot, seat, 
and oar as no Cambridge man had ever been before or since ; how he had been 
the most brilliant debater at the Union ; and how, finally, he had had his cross 
taken away for a reckless defiance of their laws, which the big-wigs neither could 
nor would overlook, especially as Fane had given them more trouble than all the 
other men put together, and they were most heartily and thankfully glad to get 
rid of him. It did not break Fane’s heatt: he took it very philosophically, and, 
as he was tired of Brazenbricks, and impatient to get free of it, said he.was im- 
measurably obliged to them. At the present moment of which I speak, whilst his 
name and fame still lived in college legends, he himself was a somewhat distinguished 
attaché, and having plenty of money of his own, chambers in Paris, a moor up in Perth- 
shire, and a shooting-box between Cambridge and Newmarket, where he invariably 
came every spring and autumn, managed to enjoy life considerably, 
and to bear very equably the disgrace of having been expelled from his Alma 
Mater. 

I had been beating Softest, of Corpus, one morning at Brown’s, a victory so 
very easy that I did not care to repeat it, and had just come back to have a quiet 
pipe and a draught of audit (by-the-bye, what a power one learns at Cambridge of 
absorbing beer, no matter of what nature or what brew), when somebody sang out 
from my inner room ! 

** This the new love, Frank? Why she’s thirty if she’s a day, and has red 
hair, my dear fellow. I grant the beaw sexe in all sorts and all styles is adorable, 
but thirty, and red haired! Positively, I think none at all would be better than 
that !” 

It was Fane’s voice ; and there he sat as much at home in my rooms as if he’d 
never left Brazenbricks, smoking his own pet pipe, which never left his pccket 
save to reside in his mouth, and looking through a stereoscope at the picture of a: 
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presiding governess of a glove shop, who cost me at that time about six soverei 

a week in lavender pseudo Houbigants, and who had presented me in return with 

a daguerreotyped portrait of her not over-fair self. There sat Fane, who never. 
having the previous year been able to get away from the Continent, had not been 

down to his box since I had been on the rolls of Brazenbricks. 

«« By Jove! so you have my old rooms,” he began, throwing open the window, 
and leaning out to look at the backs, with their fine old trees and graceful bridges, 
and the white pinnacles of the distant colleges rising against the sky. ‘Sixteen 
years, as I live, since I left them. *Pon my life, I feel horribly old when I come 
across any of the Brazenbricks men. They’re most of ’em gone to the bad, #.e. 
the respectable member-of-society-line, and have no end of olive branches. I met 
Hay the other day, the wildest dog that ever drove four-in-hand to Newmarket ; 
he’s a dignitary of the Church now, and talks against the Turf and for the Trappists. 
His sermons are beautiful, they tell me ; but I know he don’t pay his debts one 
bit better than he used to do, and he’d have been sued long ago if he wasn’t one 
of ‘ the Chapter.’ There’s Tandem Levison, too, who was rusticated for fastening 
a proctor to his own door-knocker ; he’s taken the head-of-the-family go-with- 
society line, has widened his phylacteries to hide his cloven foot, and is very great 
on platforms and in board rooms, at meetings for the prevention of Everybody’s 
Evil but his own, as is the practice nowadays. I verily believe, of all the old 
Brazenbricks men, I am the only one who hasn’t sowed his wild oats and set up 
in their stead a goodly crop of Humbugs ; the only vaurien left ; and the only one 
not a hypocrite! Well, I enjoy life, that’s more than those fellows can say who 
can’t speak their minds at their own dinner tables because a bishop is present: 
and can’t drop into the coulisses, or a pleasant petit souper, without explaining to — 
their lady wife, ‘ I was kept late at the House, love ; it was a field night ;’ or, ‘ I 
could’t get away, my dear; I had to take the chair for Lord Paul Pry at the 
Regenerated Ballet Girls Association.’ I wonder if Lord Paul Pry and he never 
lift their-lorgnons at the ankles of ballet girls in an wnregenerated state? My dear 
Frank I have talked myself hoarse ; the cant of the day always stirs me up much 
more than is\wise, for we are great fools to trouble ourselves about other people. 
Give me some of-that seltzer. Audit? No, thank you ; too heavy for the middle 
of the day, though time was that I could take it as inordinately as naval men take 
grog. I took you by surprise, didn’t I? 1 came down last night, and brought 
Montressor with me. His two-year-old, Girouette, is entered for the Two 
Thousand, you know, so we’ve come down beforehand to watch over the bay, and. 
have rabbit shooting. And now what’s the news in Granta? How’s myold” — 
friend Helena? Not married yet? Poor thing! like Tantalus, she starves with 


the prizes hanging about her in every direction, and yet she can’t manage to catch 
one. That’s what comes of being a flirt.” 


Hallo, look at home” 


“ Yes, I flirt; Inever deny my métier. But then I don’t care to get married, 
and she does ; so that what is amusement for me is a risk for her. It’s the best 
protection for a man and the most dangerous reputation for a woman, to be 
ae - called a flirt, because nobody ever expects anything serious from them. The 
a. women take my bouquets and pretty speeches for what they’re worth, and know { 
ae that I can no more help making love to them than a lurcher can help killing a 

rat when it sees one; and the men take Helena’s sentimentalities and dainty 

notes for what they’re worth, know how mony have had fac-similes of them, 

and would as soon think of offering to her maid as marrying a woman who has 
tried it on with Fellows, coaches, rectors, freshmen, musty old wranglers, and 
_ green young innocents, for ten long years, and who is Helena Jermyn still 
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Poor Helena! what tender walks and talks she and I used to have by the old 
Cam yonder, and what vows of fidelity we made to one another under the elms 
of Neville’s Court !” 

And why didn’t you keepthem?” 

“* Why, do men ever keep such silly vows, you young goose ?—not even to 
charming gantiéres of thirty, with red hair! Why I left Granta, and her letters 
—delightful outlets of the soul—became unutterable bores at last, and happily 
Helena found mine the same, and turned her attentions and her baits to little 
Lord Tufton, of John’s, who might have been caught, perhaps, coronet and all, if 
his degree hadn’t been given him, and his governor started him off to the Con- 
tinent out of harm’s way. I say, Frank, come over to the Chancery whenever 
you can, there are lots of rabbits, and Montressor’s a capital fellow.” 

Fane spoke the truth; not only in regard to Montressor and the rabbits, but 
with respect to his flirting; he was a flirt, and a most desperate and unscrupu- 
lous one, too. His greatest fault was his careless and merciless slaughter of the 
beau sexe, and, strange to say, his very crueltiesin this line seemed to give him 
a singular and favourable aroma for his victims, I suppose on the same principle 
on which you or I, if we were called out some fine morning on to the sands about 
Ostend, would prefer to fall by the skilful aim of some noted duellist than by the hap 
hazard shot ofsome raw boy. He was a flirt ; he loved and left with abominable 
carelessness, marking his game very eagerly, though not caringa button for it when . 
bagged ; and in London drawing rooms, and Leicestershire hunting fields, in Long- 
champ carriages and Venetian balconies, on Rhine steamers and Baden Kursaals, 
Fane had whispered vows which, if broken oaths do weigh on people’s conscience, 
ought to have made his life a very path of thorns, instead of the very agreeable 
and amusing gallop through existence that it was to him. He was excessively 
handsome, in a weary, high bred style of beauty that enchanted women; he was 
very witty, very easy, very indifferent; not a good man but not a bad one; and 
on the whole one of the happiest men I knew. 

What a wine we had that night in my rooms to do honour to Fane! All the 
men were eager to see one of whom a thousand tales were still rife in Brazen- 
bricks, and after whom a ditch he had taken following the Cambridge harriers 
was still known as Plucky Fane’s Leap—a leap which it was a miracle did not 
end his days then and there. We had a night of it, I can assure you; having a 
very fair bank balance of my own, I was dependent neither on governors nor local 
wine-merchants, and I believe to the superiority of my London wines to others’ 
abominable Cambridge Cape and British, I owed a good many of my very fast 
and firm friends: for at Granta, as in the bigger world, a man’s comrades cling 
to him strangely, according as his claret is St. Julien or Chateau Margaux ; and 
if Achilles, with all his worth, and his heroism, and his intrinsic value, has nothing 
but bread and cheese to offer, he will get turned over for Amphimachus of the 
empty head and vacuous heart, if Amphimachus can offer a cordon bleu and 
Moet’s first quality. But in those days one is not censorious or suspicious ; we 
take the good fellowship as it comes, flattering ourselves that it is we and not our tuft 
that is courted, till, perhaps, the day comes when the bank breaks, or the Jews 
at come down on us, and we turn to our crowd of cordial friends to find then— 
ar | vanished. But we were not sceptical in those days, and we had such a night of 
it as not even Brazenbricks, though its walls are providentially thick, had ever 
' heard ; while the punch, and the flip, and the Badminton, and the champagne cup 
went their rounds, and the sound of our ungodly glee went up into the ears of poor 
| little Stone, the only reading man in Brazenbricks, who gave scientific teas, where, 
| I believe, he absolutely discussed Greek roots and obscure passages with other 
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spirits like himself, over nothing more potent than that pet beverage of vietlles 
filles and their pet clergymen, which, Mr. Cowper assures us, “‘ cheers,” and, we 
are very sure, never inebriates, save, T fancy, when laundresses make it a vehicle 
for a less innocuous distillation, to the subsequent destruction of those strongest 
pleas for marriage—buttons. 

We saw a good deal of Fane and his friend Montressor, a capital fellow, as he 
said, who, hating the bother of a London Season, had left his baron’s proxy with 
Lord Derby, and come down to watch over Girouette’s safety and shoot rabbits 
with Fane. We saw a good deal of them ; either we were lunching and shooting 
at his box, the Chancery, or they were playing pool, or pulling up the Cam, with 
us; and when we had to turn out and do chapel we used to swear with most unhol 
envy at the memory of the host and his guests at the Chancery striding throug 
the plantations, or dreaming blissfully till their matitutinal coffee woke them, as 
their fancy happened to dictate. 

‘ This is uncommonly pleasant,” said Montressor one morning, when they were 
lunching in my rooms, after seeing us beat the Christ’s Eleven. ‘I like it 
immensely ; everybody’s up in town. We shan’t have a single invitation from 
that immeasurable bore the County. We've no crinolines to worry us, no pretty 
little traps to catch us, no terrified papas to be down upon us for our intentions. 
If we keep out of the glove shops—eh, Frank ?—we may keep prefty clear of the 
mouse-traps feminine.” 

‘IT agree with you that the County’s a good loss,” interrupted Fane. ‘ Your 
county people are always stiff and stiltified; they’re so afraid of tumbling down 
from the altitude of their aristocracy. The Duke or the Marquis, the magnate par 
excellence, visits them on sufferance, and they on sufferance visit the clergy; and 
when you have those three orders at the same table, each thinking how much 
better they are than the one below them, the magnate slighting the commoners, 
and the commoners patronising the clergy, and the clergy toadying both, and yet 
very savage in themselves at not being counted in the compagnie @ élite, I leave 
anybody to imagine whether there is likely to be much fun in that society, or 
whether anyone would go into it for the sake of its entreméts, if they could have 
a grilled devil iri quietude at home. I agree with you about the County, Monti, 
but I don’t about the crinolines. You know, if I’d been Adam, I should have 
been excessively dull with only one Eve ; and I couldn’t' have managed to endure 


existence at all till she came. I was just thinking that rabbits are all very well, - 


but beawa yews would be better, and lamenting that I hadn’t seen a pretty-looking 
woman since I left town, an entire week, I vow. Never was so long without a 
flirtation in my life.” 

“Comfort yourself, then, Fane,” said Calvert, ‘ for Rosalie Rivers is coming 
to stay with the Jermyns, and she’s provocation enough for anything. 
Besides——”’ 

‘* What, the Rivers ?” asked Fane, tossing down some audit that had won back 
its ancient favour in his eyes. ‘‘ Oh, by Jove! I rather want to see her. I have 
heard numbers of men talk about her ; she’s the most out-and-out coquette going. 
The Enniskilleners used to be quartered near her place, and she flirted most 
desperately with every one of them, from the Colonel to little Charley Kingslake, 
who'd only just joined. Rosalie Rivers, by George! But you began a ‘ besides,’ 
Calvert. What other godsend may there be coming ?” 

‘* Another friend of Helena’s—a new one, I believe—a Mrs. Moidor Fitzcowrie, 
an Indian widow, handsome as Juno, and rich as Butt’s governor; altogether 


rather a dazzling person by all accounts. It’s not much like Helena’s wan p 


diplomacy to ask two such charming women to stay with her.” 


| 
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“They'll draw; she can’t do that herself now,” asserted Jimmy Dashaway ; 
‘and she’ll die rather than see the Jermyn levées thinly attended.” 

“Poor Helena! Don’t be hard on her, Jimmy. A passé réle is a painful one 
to play ; and I don’t suppose, if you and I were women, we should like losing our 
power one whit better than she does, for Heaven knows women haven’t a mono- 
poly of personal vanity,” said Fane, prompted to pity, I suppose, by certain 
memories of Helena Jermyn, the daughter of the master of Brazenbricks, as she 
had seemed to him those long ten years before, when the moonlight used to glisten 
on the elms of Neville’s Court, and the nightingales jug-jugged among the glades 
of King’s and he sang Italian duets in old Jermyn’s pleasant drawing-room, where © 
Miss Helena flirted & son gré while her papa was deep in his “revised translation” 
of something which was to be an incalculable boon to the world, or at least to that 
benighted portion of it who couldn’t read classics for themselves. 

** Rosalie Rivers? I’ve heard of her, too,” said Montressor. “She’s worth 
fifty thousand of her own, not to mention what will come to her from her mother, 
which is about double that. I’m not sure she wasn’t pointed out to me in the 
Ride last season. That’s the girl Bertie Lyons went so crazy about. Oh, she’s 
an out-and-out flirt ; as bad in her way as you are in yours, Fane.’’ 

‘Indeed ? Well I’m very glad she’s coming then, for, en attendant the Two 
Thousand, one wants some sport a trifle more elating than“the rabbits. I don’t 


_ like coquettes as a rule, though; they’ve one settled: style of action, from having 


opened so many campaigns ; and they’re like their own ball-room bouquet, which 
is uncommonly brilliant to look at, but is really only blossoms stuck on wires, and 
made for show in a set pattern, and which has been so often handled that you'll 
look in vain in it for fragrance or natural beauty. However, they’ll do for a waltz, 
and that’s all one asks of them, either bouquet or coquette.”’ 

‘A pretty fellow you are,” retorted Montressor, “to go satirising women in 
that style, when you are the most abominable flirt going yourself.” 

Fane laughed his clear ringing laugh, with which he had turned off most things 
from the time that galling lecturing and rustication fell lightly on his shoulders. 

“Since I am, is there not greater reason to like my bouquets from the conser- 
vatory, and not spoiled by having been ‘arés by hot-house atmosphere, and 
touched by others’ fingers. I like to have them all my own, and not out of any- 
body else’s bouquet-holder. Besides, my dearest fellow, in whom, I should like 
to know, is consistency between preaching and practising required nowadays ? 
Because I flirt that’s no reason I may not denounce it in others; indeed, it is a 
favourite custom lately to cry Fie! fie! on others for what we do ourselves. It is 
such a beautiful trick to draw attention from our own shortcomings, and if we 
ery Thief! with all our might, we may take our next neighbour’s purse and nobody 
will possibly suspect us. What capital sherry this is of yours, Frank. What do 
they charge you a dozen ?” 

The second day after, all the men in Brazenbricks looked up from coffee and 
kidneys, Beil’s Life, French novels, surreptitious écarté, severe sapping with 
towels round their foreheads, to ease the headache of last night’s wine, or whatever 
their occupation chanced to be, when the Jermyns’ carriages rolled into the gate- 
way, and a lovely figure, with the tiniest feet in the world, and the divinest — 
toilette imaginable, crossed the Quad, with Helena and a splendid creature, whom 
we rightly conjectured to be Mrs. Moidor Fitzcowrie, and disappeared at old . 
Jermyn’s hall door, leaving every Brazenbricks man in much the same state of 
darkened despair as the Cummingites must experience when, having screwed up 
their expectations to the highest possible pitch, they have to let them down again, 
and wait another year or two for that gentleman’s promised spectacle. The day 
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after that was Sunday, and for the first time in our lives we did chapel with 
pleasure, for there in the stalls opposite sat Mrs. Fitzcowrie, a dashing, imposing- 
looking woman, with a veritgble Cashmere, and bracelets that, Calvert pathetically 
remarked between the Psalms, would buy the nicest colt in Newmarket. And 
there, too, sat Rosalie Rivers, chaussée, gantée, and altogether inimitably “* com- 
posed” by Worth; giving us sunny glances over the top of her book, and calculated 
altogether, as she knew, to turn the head of every Cantab in chapel, and to 
utterly distract the very small amount of attention Cantabs ever have to bestow 
on those sing-song rituals that are ding-donged into their ears out of a'l time and 
season. 
- If Rosalie Rivers were a flirt—as report affirmed, and as certainly her practices 
did not contradict—she had at least plenty of weapons to support her in her 
occupation. She was as daintily lovely as a pastel drawing; tall, slender, very 
fair, with bronze-hued hair and long, dreamy velvet parses |B ac dressed to per- 
fection, and the most charming, and the most changeable of all created creatures, 
I could quite believe that the Ermiskilleners had gone down before her, and that 
Bertie Lyons lost his heart as utterly as Montressor avowed: for Rosalie dearly 
loved killing and slaying, and, like a child, often broke her toys for the sheer fun 
of seeing how strong she was. ae : 

The widow, too, was “‘a deuced fine woman,” as Calvert remarked to me during 
the second lesson ; a remarkably fine woman, with an ever-ready fire of small talk, 
and as easy to approach as widows are with that pleasant pass of ‘‘ Mrs.” before 
their name, and the dear departed as a useful voucher for their reputations. Cal- 
vert was really struck with her, or with that dazzling fortune which those massive 
bracelets seemed to promise, and as he was a dashing-looking fellow, six feet high, 
with splendid light whiskers, and that dulcet sound of Honourable before his name, 
Mrs. Fitzcowrie seemed inclined to be generous to him. Helena Jermyn, far over 
thirty, though still pretty, did not take exception at Calvert’s admiration of the 
widow, for the Honourable Mortimer hadn’t a shilling, as I’ve said, and was far 
from a desirable catch any way ; but cut up much more rough when she saw us 
all crowding round Rosalie, especially when Cavendish—who had a splendid pro- 
perty coming to him when he came of age—and Bitter Butts, her own two 
particular coveys, round either of whose young necks she would willingly have 


tied the noose matrimonial, went over also to the enemy. Indeed, Miss Helena - 


was so much irritated that this very day, after chapel, she took her guests into 
luncheon without asking any one of us ; an unusual spitefulness on her part which 
made us all vow never to dance the dewz-temps with her, or bore ourselves to 
accompany her abominable German songs any more to please her. We were ac- 
customed to spend a good many hours in the master of Brazenbricks’ drawing- 
room, for old Jermyn, good, easy man, took no sort of notice of his daughter's 
ways, and almost as little of his fellow commoners and under-grads, unless his 
proctors pulled us up for anything atrociously flagrant, and he was in profound ig- 
norance, as he sat deep in his Greek authors, of the traps that were laid in his 
drawing-room to catch the offshoots of the aristocracy, and the scions of the gentry 
of England, enrolled on the books of his college. 
How bitterly and savagely the other fellows envied us when Calvert, Caven- 
dish, Egerton, Bitter Butts, and I, were asked to dinner a few days later to meet 
Rosalie Rivers and the Fitzcowrie. We, I dare say, flattered ourselves it was 
because the young beauty and the widow had singled us out for preference. I am 
half afraid it was only because we sported fellow-commoners’ gowns, and had 
certain distinguished ‘‘ connections.” I laugh when I see the Bitter Buttses 
believing that the Earl of Magnus does really and truly delight in receiving 
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Butts at his dinner table ; and I know if I were to tell the B. B.s how Magnus 
sneers at the nouveaux riches with Hervey’s bitterness and Pope’s sting, and how 
he does in reality court them merely because he and his domains are going to 
smash as fast as they can, and he wants to put a drag on his wheel, by borrowing 
several neat thousands of old B., I should be shown out of their house as an im- 
pudent slanderer. I laugh when Helena Jermyn is so immeasurably elated at her 
intimacy with the Lady Malachite, who is “‘ such perfect fon, and so fond of me ;”” 
but Helena would blacken my character for ever to all our mutual acquaintance if 
I told her that the cocottesque Countess has been cut by all her own set, and is 
lad to know even Helena, “ bad style” though she pronounces the little toady. 
liek. but the world loves these pretty veils, which soften their amour propre, 
as their little veils soften young ladies’ complexions, and if they were torn away I 
tremble to think how all these dear friends would hate each other, and what a 
spiteful weeping and gnashing of teeth there would be throughout the land. ” 
However, as I was saying, we, being still happily blinded to a great degree, though _ 
we flattered ourselves we knew life, and did know it, too—at least a roystering, 
dashing, lark-loving, barmaid-flirting portion of it—never set down our invitation 
to its just cause, our tufts, but to our irresistible personal attractions, before which 
we had not a doubt Rosalie Rivers and the Fitzcowrie had- gone down as com- 
pletely as the Dean’s little merry-eyed daughter, or our pet pastry-cook of the 
Petty Cury, or any other of our innumerable victims. __ 

Those two ladies looked bewitching, each in a totally different style, when we 
entered the Jermyn drawing-room that evening. The widow was very grand, 
with that superb jewellery which seemed to poor Calvert such sinful waste to be 
lying on a woman’s arms and throat, when it might be turned into money and buy 
up the best horseflesh in the yard; and ie Rivers, exquisitely lovely—got 
up for conquest as that Semiramis knows so well how to do when a campaign is in 
project. Egerton, a very blasé man indeed, who seldom saw beauty in anything 
save the kindly face of a punch-bowl, allowed she was “‘deuced pretty.” Gore, 
who would make love to our deaf old bedmaker, I believe, rather than not make 
love at all, would have flung himself at her feet at the very dinner table, had 
such declarations been customary ; Bitter Butts retired behind a chess-table, and 
never took his little pink eyes off her face once; Charlie Cavendish, the least suscep- 
tible and the most earnest of us all, thought, as she talked to him on a causeuse 
and made him promise to take her out on the river, that not one of his Shelley- 
born ideals was ever so fair as this face, with its delicate bloom and its dangerous 
eyes, that had carried such destruction into the stately ranks of the gallant 
Enniskilleners. 

I think we all wished him further, when the door opened, and Fane, who had 
beaten the highest-titled Lauzuns and the most fascinating D’Orsays out ‘of the 
field before now, came in with his careless ease, his brilliant kill-you-whenever-I- 
like look ; apologised for being late in his most graceful style; and examined 
Rosalie with a glance men give to a thorough-bred that has been recommended 
them, and that they have promised to ‘‘ think about.” He had the delicious for- 
tune too, to take her into dinner, while old Jermyn gave his arm to her mamma. 
Montressor. was bored with Miss Helena, and Calvert, by the good luck of that 
happy Honourable, was fortunate enough to be blessed with bis widow, whose 
certain Anglo-Indian twang in her speech was passed over in the general air of 
riches that somehow or other seemed to pervade her whole person, from her glit- 
tering earrings to her pearl-embroidered satin shoes. ‘‘An awfully large foot she 
has, though,” said the Hon. Mortimer to me ; but what of that? Large feet find 
numbers to swear they are small when they stand in golden shoes,—and hidden 
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beneath a diamond-studded robe, there are plenty who would vow that Satan’s 
very hoof would fit the tiniest brodequin possible. .If we anathematised Fane for 
the simple fact of taking Rosalie into dinner, we swore at him more fiercely still 
for the manner in which he occupied her attention during that meal from the 
consommé to the chasse. Rosalie was armed for conquest—the dangerous Miniés 
of her eyes, the ruthless Long Enfields, of her smiles, the victorious mitraille of 
her mischievous, bewitching glances, the entire army of her charming glances, her 
dress, perfect as taste could make it, her figure, perfect, too. All her weapons of 
war were so bright and so ready for use, that I dare say she was glad to have 


some victim to try them on besides us Cantabs, who to that slayer of Guardsmen, . 


men about town, statesmen, and lions, must have seemed something as tame and un- 
profitable as popping at the Wimbledon butt would seem to the men who used to 
pick off Russians from the trayerses before Sebastopol, or to that adventurous- 
minded Englishman who once joined Garibaldi’s sharpshooters because he was ‘ so 
fond of shooting.” Fane, too, had a desire to see what this lady, who had done 
such damage to the Egaiiskilleners, and had made Bertie Lyons, the coolest and 
least inflammable fellow going, lose his head about her, was like; and when he 
came up after dinner, he usurped a seat by her and stayed there till midnight. 

“‘ Well, what do you think of The Rivers, Fane?” asked Montressor, as they 
drove home to the Chancery. 

“ Well,” answered Fane, whipping up his mare, “I think, like most rivers, she 
is the source of some considerable wealth, and an ornament to the counties through 
which she passes, but rather full of quicksands to those who trust themselves to 
her tender mercies, and the cause of more than one case of ‘Found Drowned’ and 
‘Felo de 

*‘ Don’t be a fool,” retorted Montressor, courteously. “Do you think she’s 
worth poor Bertie Lyons going so crazy about her ?” 


“No I don’t,” responded Fane. ‘I think it’s great foolery to go crazy about — 


the loss of any woman ; but if you mean, do I think her very charming, yes I do, 
if she hadn’t been told so too much. She’s very pretty, very accomplished, and 
very agreeable altogether, but she’s been so much courted and killed so many, that 
she fancies she has only to be seen to be worshipped. It would do her good to 


show her two can play at that game, and that after wasting a great many car- 


tridges, her pigeon may still fly away safe from the trap, laughing at her, with 
not a shot in him anywhere, nor one feather loose.” 

“* Perhaps you'll give her a lesson.” 

“Perhaps I shall. Meanwhile, give me a fusee, there’s a good fellow.” 

“Do you think Lionel Fane handsome?” asked Helena Jermyn of Rosalie, as 


they stood chatting with their’ bed-candles in their hands, preparatory to wishing _ 


each other good night. . 
“ That man that took me into dinner? Yes, very; he’s ee style, and dis- 
tinguished-looking. I fancy J have heard his name before ; I’m not sure he isn’t 
an intimate friend of Major;Chevasney’s—Cosmo Chevasney, of the Enniskilliners, 
you know. How beautiffilly that man use to waltz, to be sure, poor old fellow !’”” 
answered Miss Rosalie;: certain remorseful recollections of*her own prompting her 
to the adjective, I suppose. ‘ Lionel Fane! surely I have heard Alice Vivian 
mention him. Isn’t he a tremendous flirt?” 
. Miss Jermyn threw up her hands, silver candlestick and all, and shrugged her 
shoulders, smiled, and sneered. 
“ Flirt ! my love, that is much too mild a term for Lionel. When he was at 
college—I was quite a little girl, of course ” 


* You couldn’t be much younger than I am now,” thought Rosalie. “Iwon- — 
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der when I am seven-and-thirty if I shall revert to my present self as ‘quite a 
little girl?’” 

But,” continued Helena, in that blessed ignorance of her friend’s passing 
thoughts in which we all of us exist, happily for our own peace and for conver- 
sation, which would otherwise too often come to an untimely end, or blow up 
in a shindy—‘‘ but I remember even then he was quitea mauvuis sujet, and 
made love to one of the masters’ wives! He’s a shocking flirt; he boasts he 
can make any woman in love with him in a month, and he keeps a whole 
despatch-box full of the guges d’amour he has had from different quarters. 
He believes himself irresistible, and he’s been engaged ten times to my 
knowledge.” 

Rosalie laughed. 

“ Your friend wants a lesson. PerhapsI shall give it to him.” 

* At that blessed Tennyson of yours again, old boy?” said Calvert, com‘nginto 
my rooms one morning, and looking over my shoulder, where I lay on my sofa 
mingling the material and spiritual in horrible conjunction, eating a highly- 
seasoned devil and reading, for the hundred and twentieth time, certain poems 
which I admired for the very’reason that people admire very many things, because I 
couldn’t for the life of me make out what they meant, and was, therefore, imbued 
with the persuasion that they must be something very fine. 


Oh, for the touch of a vanished hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


said the Hon. Mortimer, reading in horrible rhythm that really lovely little song, 
“‘Bah! why don’t they write sense ? Do that into intelligible modern English— 


Oh, well for the millionaire’s son 

That he wins lots of yellows at play, 

Oh, well for the merchant on ’Change 
That the funds rise and fall every day, 
But the smiling face of the bill that is due 
Will never come honoured to me— 


Then I may read it, perhaps, and understand it, but as for the ‘ vanished hands,’ 
and the ‘ voices still,’ why, if they’re women’s, as Fane says, one can soon replace 
’em, and find the new brooms rather preferable to the old. I say, old boy, apropos of 
that, I’m deucedly hard up. No news that, you'll tell me, but, on my life, it’s 
getting worse and worse.” 

** As such things generally do.” 

“‘ Hold your tongue if you can’t say anything pleasanter ; it’s easy enough to 
philosophise on other people’s business, and bear their sorrows unrepiningly. I’m 
in a devil of a mess. I owe that horrid little chap in Bond-street five hundred 
pounds—and I’m sure his coats fit like ploughmen’s slops—and that rascally 
Parkins, here, Heaven knows how much, for wine not fit to swallow; and if 
Geranium don’t win the Two Thousand (and Montressor is deucedly sure of his 
little Girouette), I shall lose no end—TI shall, on my honour; and where the 
deuce to get any tin I haven’t an idea. I’ve nothing to get eee upon, and I 
don’t believe there’s a man going idiot enough to take my I O U, for everybody 
knows I haven’t a rap.present or prospective. Do you know, Frank, I have been 
thinking of that widow ?” 

“Indeed! You've been looking at her, I know, because you told me her feet 
pia like elephant’s, her eyebrows tinted, and her age certainly not under forty- 

ve.” 
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_ “ Well, one can’t have everything, and she’s a deuced fine woman still—eh ? ’- 

‘Very ‘ fine,’ there’s no doubt about that.” 

** And, you know, if a woman’s a good lot of Consols, that’s the chief charm in 
a wife after all, and the only one that will last.” 

“Tf it’s tied up securely, otherwise it will, in all probability, disappear very 
soon; made into ducks ‘and drakes by the ‘ disinterested’ husband, who, before 
marriage, scoffed and sneered at riches, and only wished to Heaven she were poor 
that he might show his lifelong, &c., &c.” 


“Well, I was thinking there might be worse moves than for me to make up to 
the widow,” Calvert went on, regardless of my interpolation; you see, é/ faut 
vwre, and if she’s all the tin I fancy (and I’ve heard her drop out a good deal, 
accidentally, about her Indian bonds and debentures, and the defunct Fitzcowrie’s 
wealth—he was a merchant, I believe—very horrid to take up with a trader’s 
leavings, but when those leavings have the very tin one wants, what is one to do ?) 
I really think I shall make up to her. I don’t care for love, and beauty, and all 
that, you know, I want money; and, besides, on my honour, I think her a very 
fine woman. You see, Frank, I’m deucedly hard up, and, that I can see, am 
never likely to be any better. There’s no money in the family, to begin with, 
and the governor and Blasédetout take the little there is between them, and leave 
us unlovely nine to fish for ourselves as best we can. They'll either cram me 
into a pulpit, or a Cape regiment, or an attachéship among the South American 
swamps, or a secretaryship, to die of yellow fever in some unpronounceable island. 
I shall be a vast deal better off married to my widow, with five, or eight, or, who 
knows ?—those traders are frightfully rich sometimes—perhaps ten thousand a 
year, going about where I like, house in town, Paris, Baden, a good stud, a good 
cook, and as for the marrying, a wife is no clog to a man who knows how to 
manage one.” (How to “neglect” one Calvert meant, but we all use mild terms now- 
—) “Treally think I shall make up to the widow. Wouldn't you, 
Frank ?” 

* Certainly I should, with your views; you'll give her rank, she'll give you 
money, the barter will be even enough. J shouldn’t like to marry at three-and- 
twenty, but % 

“‘ But if one can’t keep out of Whitecross without it, my dear fellow?” 

“ Well, I'd rather have a few months in limbo than a whole life, but chacun a 

son ” 
'  “ Exactly,” interrupted Calvert. ‘“ Well, I’ve made up my mind. I shall fish 
out all I can about my widow’s Consols, of course, and, in the mean time, make 
myself as agreeable as possible to her. She’s a very fine woman; everybody 
don’t get as much as that.” 


With which comfortable reflection Calver put his pipe in his mouth and began 
to talk to me of our chance of cutting down the Oriel men in the eight-oared race 


for the Long Challenge Cup, to come off the first week in June—a subject in 
which he was deeply interested, being stroke of the Brazenbricks Eight, and having 
some considerable toil and trouble to get his crew into working order, such 
order, at least, as would give Brazenbricks a chance over those very slashing 
strokes, the Oriel men. Calvert was quite earnest; he meant what he said; 
going in for the widow was a matter of business to him, like going in for his 
Greats. Marriage is to a good many people a means to an end, a social ladder by 
which to attain to position, connection, or other social aggrandisements ; and most of 
those who vow to cherish each other, “‘ richer or poorer,” would send each other 
to the devil if they thought there was the ghost of a chance of the latter state 
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coming to pass. There is no grimmer satire upon marriage than the “ settle- 
ments” that precede it—it is sv much like the love of Dante’s 


Questi qui mai da me non fia diviso ! 
or Gertrude von der Wart’s 
This is fidelity unto death ! 


Bah! we may look a long time for that among young ladies of the present day, 
who, at school, talk confidences and sentimentalities over their translation of 
‘* Werther,” and come home to learn it is ‘‘ improper” to show any interest in a 
man until he has avowed his ‘serious intentions.” Well, they may be called 
“serious” if they mean by that—they are to us no joke! 

Fane and Rosalie having, each unknown to the other, resolved to give one 
another a lesson for that deadly sin of flirtation, which was of certainty about 
equal blackness in both, opened their several campaigns in a very able, but, truth 
to tell, an exceedingly treacherous manner, insomuch as, intending to punish, they 
began by luring, one another to the very best of their ability, as a man lures 
sparrows with a call bird, only to turn them out into a field to be shot at by 
young gentlemen for practice. Fane did not compliment her ; he guessed she had 
had enough of that; but he tried on her all his most approved tactics—tactics 
which he had never known unsuccessful. He paid long morning calls, in which he 
devoted himself to her, making Helena’s eyes glitter like an angry cat’s—a 
consequence, however, that he cared very little for: he sang duets with her; and 
Fane sang very well ; he sent a mare of his over from the Chancery most mornings, 
as she was passionately atiached to riding, and Helena’s ten-year-old bay was 
much too quiet for her taste; he sent her bouquets; he got her new music; in 
short, he began a flirtation with her after the most approved method ; and Rosalie 
laughed and chatted with him, and smiled on him, and put on her most charming 
toilettes, and sang passionate Italian songs, and kept the first waltz for him at 
any ball, and paid as much attention to him as she could, not to utterly drive away 
and lose her smaller prey, the Cantabs. We had a very jolly time of it that 
spring ; there was always a luncheon or a déetiner in some fellow’s room, who 
was voué either to the Rivers’s beauty or the Fitzcowrie’s debentures, or a water 
party, or a musical party, or a merry bachelor dinner at the Chancery ; or a Wine, 
with extra good songs, and jests, and egg flip, and rum punch, and all those other 
delicious beverages enlivened from time immemorial with the very name of 
Granta. 

The day after he had announced to me his intention of wooing and winning the 
widow, Calvert gave a luncheon in his rooms, which, as his tradesmen knew they 


‘ could put forty per cent. on all the articles, and hang them like millstones about 


his neck for the rest of his natural life, was of unusual magnificence, and calcu- 
lated to make a tremendous impression on the Fitzcowrie, if that lady were at all 


accessible through the medium of Champagne cup and Strasbourg patés. 


Calvert’s luncheon was as sumptuous as a lavish Cantab could desire; and we 
have enough chivalry, at least, left in us up at Granta to entertain ladies royally, 
though we do it by filling spice cups rather than breaking lances. The cham- 
pagne fizzed and the audit frothed, and the Badminton went round—all relished 
by the Fitzcowrie with a zest that showed Calvert’s resolve to have a capital 
cellar would be backed by Mrs. Moidor, and the walls rang again with fun and 
nonsense, till Gore threw open the windows to let the laughter out ; and Calvert 
devoted himself to the widow with all the ardour that an El Dorado in perspective 
can inspire in a man deucedly hard up. And Rosalie flirted with everybody there 
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in a manner that drove every Cantab to distraction, but made herself most 
especially charming to Fane, who was not driven to distraction at all, but merely 
talked brilliantly over the Moselle cup, and looked softly at her over the spice- 
cup, and, not caring a button about her, had an immeasurable advantage over 
Bitter Butts and Cavendish, and the rest of us, who would have perilled, not only 
our souls, but our best made books on the Two Thousands of that and every 
succeeding year, to awaken interest in that bewitching, irresistible, always 
conquering, and never-caught Rosalie Rivers. Poor, dear Charlie! I think I see 
his bright fair face as he bent forwards intoxicated, as dozens had been before him, 
with those dangerous eyes which lured him on so resistlessly. Poor, dear Charlie! 
the last time I saw him, the face so full of life, and eagerness, and enjoyment, that 
day at Calvert’s college luncheon, was lying sightless and senseless, turned up to 
heaven, before those thirty deadly iron mouths that had poured out flame and 
smoke on us of the Light Brigade. wee | 

‘* What shall we do now ?” asked Rosalie, when the luncheon was ended, and 
she had inspected every print on Calvert’s walls, from Rifle Ball, that had won the 
Drawing-room Stakes, to Mirabelle of the Lyceum, whom Calvert had thought 
even a finer woman than the Fitzcowrie in his rattling fortnight in London last 
Christmas. 

“Do come on the top of King’s Chapel,” implored Stone, who was architectural 
as well as poetic. ‘I assure you it affords the most beautiful view of 
Cambridge” —— 

“‘No, thank you,” cried Rosalie, ‘I was decoyed up there last year, to the 
imminent danger of my life, and the destruction of a dress I loved passionately, 
and I had quite enough of it ; and as to the best view of Cambridge !|—if a jumble 
of white dots, black squares, and smoky chimney-pots be the finest prospect to be 
had in Granta, it doesn’t say much for the vaunted beauty of your Alma Mater.” 

“ Architecture is too severe a study for you, darling,” said Helena, affec- 
- tionately. She was very fond of trying to stab her pet friend with those tiny 
daggers hidden in bouquets with which ladies skirmish so dexterously, _ 

“‘ Thank Heaven, yes!” answered Miss Rosalie, who was very well able to 
take care of herself. ‘ I haven’t gathered all my roses yet, you see, dear; when 
I have, perhaps I may turn to the brambles and pretend to like them best. But 
at present I don’t want to take refuge in the sanctuary of ‘ severe studies.’ Confess, 
now, do you find them very amusing ?” 

‘They are more harmless, perhaps, than some amusements, love,” retorted 

Helena. 
- * People’s tastes change, don’t they, Miss Jermyn ?” asked Fane of his quasi- 
flirtation. ‘ When I was on Brazenbricks’ rolls, you used to worship at Shelley’s 
shrine with me; and the other day I heard you lamenting to Stone here Shelley’s 
immoral tendencies and infidel tone in comparison with the ‘ purer’ poets: of the 
present day.” | 

“Shelley? Really I don’t remember ever admiring him. It is only quite 
lately papa allowed me to read his works ; and when you wene up at Brazenbricks 
I should say all I knew of poetry was 


Kop about, pretty sparrow, 


and similar nursery lyrics,” said poor Helena, with a nervous laugh. 

Every man there knew that she stood on the threshold of that Rubicon which 
ladies never allow themselves to. have passed; but I suppose she shared the 
singular delusion of some of her sex, who—on the principle of the ostrich, who, if 
he can’t see, is quite sure he’s not seen—believe that if they deny having advanced 
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in life everybody will fancy time has stood still with them. It has its uses. I 
know a man who proposed to a girl in blissful ignorance of the date of her register, 
who would have been chilled at the onset, and never thought of such a thing, had 
he known the truth. 

** You should have pity upon her,” whispered Rosalie to Fane. ‘‘ She suffers the 
worst misfortune of her sex—she is passée.” 

“Which you will never be,” said Fane, softly. ‘Like Madame du Deffand, 
you will rally your followers round you to the last.” 

** Yes, like Rachel, I will die in purple,” laughed Rosalie. ‘If a woman have 
only beauty, she will fade and drop off like a rose, and nobody will stop even to 
pity her fall, much less to treasure her withered petals ; but if she have talent and 
tact, she may reign all her life long.” 

* Quite true. The great secret of women’s reigning over men is to amuse us, 
videlicet Rachel, Joséphine, Mrs. Jordan, and a host of other female Mirabeaus. 
Fascination will win where beauty alone fails utterly, and where the two are 
united in one, who can escape the Parthian arrows?” said Fane, with a glance 
which gave an eloquent personal application to his words. 

** Will you say as pretty things when I reign in my fauteuil and spectacles ?’’ 
laughed Rosalie. ‘‘ Will you play Horace Walpole to my Madame du Deffand ?” 

“Forty years hence! I should not dare to promise fidelity for as |many 
months, not even to you /” said Fane, turning his bold handsome eyes upon her. 

-“ And I know men’s nature much too well to ask it of any of you,” said 
Rosalie, carelessly. ‘‘‘ Flirt and let flirt’ is my motto.’” 

“« And yet I think it would be a hard trial to you if you ever found a stoic 
who resisted you ?” 

“*T should bear it, probably, as well as you would bear lighting on a woman 
who was adamant enough to refuse to add to the number of those trophies of 
victory of which report says you are as proud as a French chasseur of the Grand 
Cross.” 

“‘T never did meet one, so I can’t say,” answered Fane, naively. 

“Tt might be a dangerous ordeal for you, else I would say, ‘ Try,’” said 
Rosalie, with such a glance from under her silky curled lashes as would have 
driven any one of us into an insane declaration on the spot. 

“ What if I have found it dangerous?” said Fane, softly. 

Rosaliesmiled. She was used enough to men who did find it very dangerous indeed 
to defy her charms, and who had been punished very signally for their temerity. 
Perhaps she was secretly pleased to think this all-conquering flirt had come at last 
to somebody who would know how to pull him up and throw him back in the 
midst of his career, and teach him it wasn’t such a very easy thing after all to 
come in winner of the distance for every piece of racing plate. She looked at him 
with her saucy mischievous smile:— 

«Well, you wouldn’t be the first to make that discovery. Is the boat ready, 
Mr. Cavendish. SoamJI, then. I hope you are prepared to pick me up if you 
upset me, or drown with me if the occasion be delightfully melodramatic enough, 
or die in gathering me the ‘ forget-me-nots,’ like the knight in the German story, 
or anything else I may be disposed to exact.” 

“To die and be remembered by you would be a far happier fate than to live 
and be forgotten,” answered Cavendish, vehemently ; and then coloured at his own 
daring. 

Poor, dear Charlie! He was but twenty. He had been spending his last 
Long at Heidelberg and Bonn; he was deep in Uhland, Novalis, Jean Paul,. 
Wieland, Goethe, and the was too earnest and loving by nature to take up the 
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general Brazenbricks cheap tone concerning women, which we adopted even at Eton 
and Rugby as the first sign of knowing life; or to be satisfied with the usual run 
of Brazenbricks loves, Bachelor Ball flirtations, cigar-shop houris, and London 
actresses. 

Rosalie looked at him as he handed her into the boat with a certain dash of 
sadness very rare to that brilliant coquette; perhaps a suspicion that her fun might 
cost others pain came for a minute across her, but she was like a child, chasing 
and catching the butterflies as they flew past her in the sunlight. She never 
thought that the delicate wings would not be wrenched off for her amusement 


without a pang. She never thought of it ; and, indeed, in Rosalie’s society love 


is so generally a pastime, that we take, like our cigars, to puff at vehemently 
when first lighted, and throw away without any pain to ourselves or our weeds, 
that in nine cases out of ten her campaigns would have caused no return of 
*‘ dangerously wounded,’ She went in the boat with Charlie, and listened to his 
|retty speeches as if she liked them, and let him say very tender things to her 
over the forget-me-nots, and put him still deeper in the mire by the sight of her 
as she leant over the side, dipping her white, jewelled hands in the water, and 
looking up smilingly at him from under her hat, and in reality thought very little 
about him indeed, 

While Fane, who had had to make his adieux to her, to keep an appointment 
with Montressor for a private and strictly confidential inspection of Girouette’s 
paces, drove towards Newmarket, musing to himself :— : 

“That young beauty thinks she’ll catch me, to add to her list of victims. 
She’ll find herself mistaken. We shall be quits in the game; but I must take 
care what I say, or she'll really believe I am in love with her; and though they 
tell me she only cares to flirt with men, and never cares to marry them, stiil she 
might take it into her head to marry me, and I should be deucedly mad with my 
own imprudence. But I must have the fun of giving her a lesson ; it will do her 
a great deal of good to find her spells not quite so omnipotent as she fancies.” 
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THALATTA ! THALATTA ! 


SONGS OF THE SEA. 
II. 


A SEPTEMBER SONG. 


FLorENCcE, my darlitig, my sweet, fair Florence, 
Shall we ever again by the side of the sea, 
Wander together and whisper together, 
As the white waves froth up and flickering flee ? 


With most sweet voice and most song-like laughter, 
With glamour of eyes that like violets seemed, 
You came, your gold hair wind-wafted after, 
You came and I followed as one who dreamed. 


The memory, my child, still lives and lingers 
Of the happy time and the careless hours ; 

There is still on my hand a faint touch of fingers ; 
There still stands before me my Queen of Flowers ! 


And the violet eyes, and the gorse-gold tresses, 
The beauty and freshness, the fragance and flame 
Of the flower-like face, flushed with caresses, 
Return at the thought of the flower-like name. 


And now that with autumn all sweet things die, 
And the season of sun and of summer is fled, 
My sweet one love confess or deny —— 
The brief love-dream, is that, too, dead ? 


IV. 
L'AMOUR QUI PASSE, 
WHER: the white cliffs skirt the yellow sand, 
That gleams like gold in the sunny light, 
Half-lost in listless dreams you stand, 
And watch the sea-gulls’ fluttering flight. 
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Half-lost in listless dreams you gaze 
Across the sand, across the sea, 
Where sea and sky one melting haze 
Of tender sapphire seem to be. 


In sunshine steeped the sweet land lies, 
Stretching in waves of green and gold, 
To where there mounts to the violet skies 

Some curve of trees, some swelling wold. 


The summer breathes in the radiant hours 
A subtle joy ; its presence seems 

A glory of colour and fragrance of flowers, 
A languid splendour, a calm as of dreams. 


A calm that melody only breaks— 


The breath of the breeze, the pulse of the sea, 


The song that the sky-lark earthward shakes, 
The rustle of leaves, the hum of the bee. 


And the summer’s beauty lures, but it leaves 
Desire of a beauty, more soft, more sweet, 

A shadowy sense there comes and cleaves 
That the season’s glamour is incomplete. 


Riding along the yellow sand, 

Where the sea flings up its creamy spray, 
Checking her horse with tiny hand, 

Moving with graceful swerve and sway, 


A queenly girl, in airy flight, 
Sweeps out into the joyous day, 

A sunny glow of amber light, 
About her beauty seems to play. 


A dainty hat leaves half in shade 
The clear-cut face, so proud, so pale, 
_About the bright-black hair has strayed 
The fluttering gauze of a violet veil. 


The summer its missing charm she brings, 
She gives the summer its sweetest grace, 
A deeper beauty cleaves and clings, 
Where smiles and passes the white-rose face. 
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GERMAN UNIVERSITY LIFE. 


fg undertaking to condense floating reminiscences and idle reflections into a paper 
upon German University Life, I am somewhat apprehensive as to the limits 
the paper may assume. The theme is so interesting and so diversified that it 
threatens to grow indefinitely under one’s pen. A few words of explanation at 
‘ the outset may not come amiss. It is not the object of the present brief sketch 
to treat of the origin and educational functions of the German University system, 
but to indicate the salient features of life and study in the University towns, in 
order that the reader may obtain some clear notions of this peculiar phase of 
student-life. Those, however, who know by experience what it is to study in 
Germany, will perhaps, find some entertainment in having their reminiscences of 
bygone hours refreshed in this informal manner. 

A German University might be characterised as a circle the circumference of 
which is everywhere, and the centre nowhere. In rambling through the narrow 
streets of G—— for the first few days after my arrival, I was continually puzzled 
in trying to find out where the University really was. Every walk discovered 
some new building. It was not as it isin England, where the college buildings 
are clustered in and around a centre. A German University really has no common 
rallying-place for all the students. There is the Aula, where applicants are ma- 
triculated, where the treasurer keeps his books, the university court sits, and the 
carcer shuts its doors upon the young spirits whose love of beer has, outrun their 
discretion. In quite another place is the Collegien-haus, where the majority of 
the lectures are held. In an out-of-the-way corner of the town is the chemical 
laboratory. Still farther off, and in an opposite direction, is the anatomical mu- 
seum, where the medical course is pursued. Wholly outside of the town rises the 
dome of the observatory, while in another. suburb blooms the botanical garden. 
The professor of agricultural chemistry meets his students in some cé-devant mill. 
After I had passed upwards of three years in G——, and flattered myself with 
the belief that I was acquainted with, at least, the outsides of all the university 
buildings, I learned that a neat, well-appointed little farm, situated about a mile 
and a half from the town-gate, was the agricultural school connected with the 
university. Not long afterwards a cluster of shed-like buildings was pointed out 
to me as a veterinary school—also connected with the university. 

The students’ habitations are as scattered as the public buildings. Each man 
lives by himself and substantially after his own fashion. Almost every house in 
the smaller university towns has one or more rooms let out to these quasi Bohe- 

if mians. Frequently many students lodge in the same building, which is then 
» called a caravansery or mill, while the inmates pass under the name of house- 
é bones. A room itself is styled a booth or shanty. To enter astudent’s apartment 
is to “ charge upon him in his booth.” 
Shall we, then, charge upon one or two students in their booths? The first one 
happens to be of studious habits. We enter a medium-sized, uncarpeted room, 
furnished with a table, a sofa, a desk or devonport, some book-shelves, and two or 
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three uninviting chairs. On one side of the main room is the sleepingchauar 
through the open door of which we catch a glimpse of the wash-stand in admira- 
ble disorder and the end of a feather-bed. The shelves are filled with books ; the 
books overflow upon the sofa and the desk and the table and into the corners of 
the room. Upon the table stands the remains of a frugal breakfast—a battered 
coffee-pot, a very discouraging butter-plate, the end of a long loaf of brown bread, 
a knife but no fork. Against the wall, over the sofa, are hung photographic like- 
nesses of the inmate’s friends. In one corner stands the inevitable pipe-rack, with 
its assortment of long cherry stems and porcelain bowls, while on the table is the 
ashcup and also a small porcelain arm or leg, used for plugging the pipe. As the 
inmate of the room rises to greet us, we may observe that he is unshaven, un- 
kempt, and collarless ; he wears cloth slippers and a long wrapper of coarse cloth 
reaching down almost to the feet, and his pantaloons are baggy. The atmosphere 
is fragrant with coffee and tobacco, while the pale, somewhat worn countenance 
of the man betokens high learning. 


By way of contrast, we may enter the room of some student whose present 


' business it is not to study. He is probably a corps-student. Being of a social 


disposition, he like to be surrounded with friends, corps-brothers, of whom a. half- 


dozen are present, all talking and smoking to the full capacity of their lungs. 
Some wear parti-coloured caps of the ordinary shape and in the ordinary manner ; 


others have Servis-miitzen, a rimless apology for a cap, which is placed on the ex- 
_ treme back part of the head and kept in position by a small elastic thread passing 


under the chin. We see few books, but the deficiency is made up by the increased 
number of pipes and chairs. Suspended to the wall hang divers sabres and 
Schliiger, with basket hilts, ornamented by the corps’ colours. Tables, chairs, and 
sofa bear marks of hard usage. Instead of books we find masks and fencing-gloves 
in the corners. One individual is perhaps practising the Schliiger exercise in the 
air, by cutting Tiefquart with his walking-cane. Two or three poodles give 
variety to the meeting by jumping over the chairs to order, or standing on their 
hind legs to beg for sugar. The students themselves discuss vigorously the most re- 
cent question of general interest—how gloriously the last duel has terminated by the 
senior member’s slicing the nose of his antagonist, or the probability of some other 
brother's being relegated for six months, for having unmercifully thrashed an im- 
pertinent watchman the previous night. 

The students breakfast in their rooms. The meal is extremely simple, consis- 
ting of coffee and bread and butter, prepared in the house and brought in by the 
servant. These servants are, it seems to me, the peculiar feature of German 
student-life. Whether their nomenclature is regulated by the Government or not, 
Iam unabie to say; but, as a matter of fact, they are all called either Marie, 
Carline, or Luise. Their capacity for work, and their general cheerfulness border 
on the marvellous. One servant girl waits upon some six or seven students and 
does the family-work in addition, She is sent to the library for a basketful of 
books for some “‘ dig” who is busy on his doctoral dissertation, sent out for 
clothes, for boots, for tobacco, for wine or beer; she brings the dinner for those 
who take that meal in their rooms; she makes the beds and fires and sweeps the 
rooms (when they are swept); in the autumn she is sent to the family garden out- 
side of the city walls, to dig potatoes, by way of variety. Her hebdomadal 
relaxation consists in dancing from seven o’clock on Sunday night until one or two 
— on Monday morning. Tight-bodied, rosy-cheeked, she isa marvel of 
endurance. 

The student takes his supper wherever he may happen to be—whether at home 
or in the country for a walk, or in a saloon drinking beer with his friends. Me~ 
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dical students, who attend lecture and clinique from, say, nine in the morning antil - 


six in the evening, have a fashion of hurrying at the close of the day’s work into 
some favourite kneipe (beer saloon) and passing the five hours to eleven in drinking 
beer, eating bread and cheese, smoking, and playing “sixty-six” or ‘‘ quodlibet,”’ 
pretty much all at once. The greater part of the students dine at the various 
hotels or dining places ; the hour is one, at least in all the small university towns, 
Of course there is the usual diversity of fare and of price. ‘The price is computed 
by the month. Whatever the student orders in his roum is charged on account 
by the house-owner, so much—e.g., for each portion of coffee, so many pounds of 
sugar, so much bread, butter, &c.; the account is made up every month or every 
week, according to agreement. It may thus be seen that a German student is 
the most comfortably independent mortal in existence. He has his room free from 
all surveillance, and can send the servant on all conceivable errands; if he wishes 
to invite his friends to a bachelor “‘ spread,” he has only to make some previous 
arrangement with the landlady, and to give the servant-girl a trifling Trinkeld for 
her extra labour. Most students, I have said, dine in some hotel. A few, how- 
ever, have their dinner brought by the servant from the hotel. The basket used 
for this purpose is so practical and so peculiar to Germany, that a description of it 
will perhaps be of service. It is round, small, and very deep, and has a wide slit 
running down one side to the bottom. Into this basket the dishes, generally four 
in number, are dropped one upon the other. The bottom of the second dish fits 
upon and into the first, the third upon the second, and so on, after the fashion of 
the iron rings used in making long vertical castings. Each of the dishes has a 
knob which slips down the slit and projects beyond the side of the basket, so that 
the dish may be easily lifted out. When the dishes are all in place and the cover 
is on, the whole is readily carried in one hand without spilling or cooling the 
contents. 
A German university is not a place where teaching is done, but where informa- 
tion is imparted. There are no lessons or recitations. When the German 
jast receives his certificate of scholarship and sets out for the university, he 
knows that henceforth he will be his own master. Were the university a person 
and not a corporation, we might imagine it as saying to every young man who 
matriculates 5" ‘‘ You have received a thorough, careful training in all the elements of 
a liberal education ; you know so much of Latin, Greek, history, mathematics, and 
the other branches; you have been kept to your work for the last ten or twelve 
years and subjected to rigid discipline; you have chosen your profession and are 
now about to fit yourself for it ; in other words, you are to become a man. There- 
fore I shall treat you asaman. You are free to attend lectures or to neglect 
them ; to read this text-book or that ; lodge where you will and live as you see 


fit. You will not be called upon to give an account of your progress before the-~ 


end of your course, when you apply for a degree. You are of course responsible 
for breach of public order or propriety, but otherwise you are free from 
supervision.” 

The difference between such a system and the English one is too obvious to be 
dwelt upon, A German university is without a doubt the paradise for do-nothings. 
But on the other hand it is the only place, excepting Paris, where the student can 


pursue every conceivable branch of research in a manly, independent manner, 


The German method is at least a training for the world, a preparation for the pro- 
blem—what shall I learn? rather than the task—how shall I learn what is 
given me? 

The instruction, then, which is given to German university students assumes 
the form of lectures. Now none but those who have attended a university can 
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have an adequate idea of what is meant by a complete system of lectures. In 
order to speak with the plain but forcible language of figures, I have carefully 
gone through the Berlin catalogue for the summer term, and find, by actual count, 
the following courses of lectures are announced for that term, viz., in 


Theology, _ 43 occupying 157 hours per week. 
Jurisprudence, 56 183 
Medicine, 63 217 
Philosophy, 17 52 
Mathematics, 12 : 44 
Nat. Sciences, 36 119 
Polit. Econ., &c. 10 35 
History, 12 36 
Art, | 12 25 
Philology 13 47 
Total 274 915 


That is to say, during a single term of four months we find 274 courses of lectures 
announced upon every conceivable subject of inquiry, from Schopenhauer’s philo- 
sophy down to the latest improvement in draining vegetable gardens, which 
lectures occupy in their delivery 915 hours every week. The computation, how- 
ever, must be made more accurate, by allowing for a certain number of lectures: 
which are announced but never given. There is a trifle of humbug in every- 
thing, hot even a Prussian university excepted. Young graduates, aspirants after 
professional honours, remain after obtaining their degrees, pursue their studies, 
and in the course of a year or two receive permission to lecture. They are not 
professors, not even extraordinary professors, but mere lecturers, who have a 
right to the use of such of the lecture rooms as happen to be vacant. They 
receive no salary from the university. These lecturers usually avoid competing 
with the regular professors, and take up rather remote subjects of investigation, or 
else specialities. The majority of the lectures which they announce are never 
given, for want of hearers—an accident which not infrequently happens to the 
professors themselves. A liberal deduction, say twenty per cent., must accord 
ingly be made for such contingencies. This will give, as the total of bond fide 
lectures, 220 courses, occupying 732 hours per week. On the other hand, it may 
be remarked that the above calculation has been made from the catalogue for the 
summer or short semester—in the winter-term, however, the number of lectures is. 
materially increased. I must also add that several practical courses are not 
embraced in the above computation. , For instance, there are no less than eleven 
.  Cliniques which should be added to the list of medical lectures, to say nothing of 
thesvarious chemical laboratories, courses of practical investigation in botany and 
physiology, histology, practical exercises in law, theology, jurisprudence, and the 
like. If we further consider the fact that the various cabinets, whether of art, 
history, or science, are well filled, and that the library is of the most comprehen- 
sive kind, we shall realise that a first-class German university is an institution of 
learning sui generis. 
In order to complete this statistical part of the picture, it will be necessary to 
give the average number of students and professors, During one winter-term, 
there were in attendance at Berlin, 2249 studeuts; in Leipzig, 1190; at 
Munich, 1144 ; at Bonn, 927; Halle, 847 ; Gottingen, 805 ; Wiirzburg, 594 ; 
Heidelberg, 527; Konigsberg, 936; Jena, 416; Erlangen, 401; Greifswald, 
A401 ; Giessen, 326; Marburg, 300; Miinster (Prussian Catholic Academy), 
468. This statement does not include Vienna, which has an attendance at least 
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equal to that of Berlin or Prague, which equals Leipzig. Making these addi- 
tions, we find an average attendance of 850 students at seventeen universities. 
These are all Prussian, with the exception of three, viz.— Munich, Wiirzburg, and 
Heidelberg. Adding Breslau, we have a total of thirteen Prussian universities. 
These are directed by 394 full professors, 160 extraordinary (sub) professors, 
and 232 private instructors (equivalent to the coaches of Oxford and Cambridge). 
We have subsequently an average of 30 full professors, 12 sub-professors, and 18 
private instructors, for each university of 850 students. In other words there 
are 60 instructors for 850 pupils, or one to fourteen—a very unusual proportion. 
If we wish to see German stndent-life in its typical phase, we must visit the 
‘| lecture-room. Ordinarily this is a badly-lighted, worse-ventilated, cramped 
| apartment, furnished with long, narrow desks and hard wooden seats. In the 
‘| smaller university towns considerable license obtains with regard to deportment. 
% Before the lecturer enters the room, laughing, talking, and smoking are tolerated 
-'} to the utmost extent; but no sooner does the door open and the bespectacled form 
of the professor appear, than every tongue is hushed, cigars are put aside, port- 
folios unfolded, the stereotyped formula, “ Meine Herren,” is uttered, and for 
three-quarters of an hour nothing is to be heard but the dry, didactic monologue 
and the scratching of pen upon paper. Almost all the lectures are read, with what 
ft s called tempus—i.e., they are commenced fifteen minutes after the hour. This 
-;— imay appear, at first sight, a waste of time; but if we bear in mind the circum- 
| itance that many of the professors, and also of the students, have several lectures 
n succession, perhaps on different subjects and in different buildings, we shall see 
the fitness of such a brief respite. It gives one time to rest the mind and take a 
turn in the fresh air between two spells of quill-driving. This notion of tempus 
has communicated itself to the private relations of students among themselves so 
that every meeting is understood to begin after a quarter’s grace, unless distinctly 
declared to be ‘‘ ohne tempus.” 
A university lecture is, as.a rule, dry, and delivered without grace. It con- 
sists of nothing more than a plain, unvarnished enunciation of facts or principles. 
; In Berlin, popular lectures are delivered by such men as Droyssen, Ranke, and 
et Gneist, which are brilliant, and attract outside audiences; in fact, every univer- 
mi sity has one or more lecturers in each faculty, who strive to shine either by wit 
or elegance of manner. But apart from these, lecturing is, as already observed, a 
mere straightforward statement of fact or doctrine. The students copy down 
diligently what they hear, and use their notes for study or reference. The 
professor commences his course by introducing the subject generally, and giving a 
list of such books as he desires or advises his hearers to read up or consult 
collaterally. In very many departments printed schemes of the entire course of 
lectures are distributed. This method of study is eminently simple, straight- 
forward, earnest. The professor states his own opinions upon disputed points, 
alludes to and combats opposing opinions, and gives copious references to autho- 
rities which the student may consult for himself. I am aware of the imperfect 
success which must attend every effort to portray the German method of university 
instructions ; it is impossible to apprehend through mere words this subtle spirit of 
restless yet good-natured, persistent, liberal inquiry. I might perhaps best 
characterise the method by saying that the student is not expected to believe any 
thing, but to listen, to read, to reflect, and to judge for himself. 
And now a few words upon the students themselves, their character and habits. 
There is an impression somewhat prevalent, that all German students study 
very hard. If any one of my readers has that impression, I beg him to efface it 
immediately. A German university is a microcosm, containing every conceivable 
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shade of character, disposition and talent. ‘Those who study do so with every 
advantage ; they work under a system which can supply anything but mind itself. 
The dissipated, however, have also free play. So long as they preserve outward 
order and decorum, they may be said to live without restraint. One circumstance 
must not be overlooked. A gymnasiast, ‘having passed his examination abeundi, 
and being matriculated at the university, finds himself in a new world. No longer 
tied down to the strictest observance of rules and lessons—I scarcely need remark 
that the gymnasial course is what Kossuth would call a system of cast-iron—he 
feels that he is his own master. The first consciousness of liberty comes over him . 
with a certain burst, which is strong enough to carry away the best-balanced 
mind, As a necessary result of this transition which I have attempted to indicate, 
nine-tenths of the new students—all, in fact, except the prematurely confirmed 
bookworms, and even not a few of them—pass their first semester in idleness or 
positive dissipation. In the second semester, however, differences of character 
begin to show themselves. Those who are naturally prone to dissipation keep on 
as they have begun. Those who are endowed with genuine mental stamina shake 
off their temporary fit of self-indulgence, and commence work in good earnest, all 
the better, as the German proverb has it, for having ausgerast. 

With respect to the social relations existing between professor and student, it 
may be said that they are reduced, in the cities, to a minimnm, while even in the 
small university towns, such as Heidelberg or Gittingen, they are of but little 
moment in shaping the character of the students, Those who come provided with 
good letters of introduction and are prone to society, will naturally improve their 
opportunities for social intercourse. In the main, however, the students keep to 
themselves, and- rather shun than seek personal contact with their professors. 
They are in Germany, as everywhere, clannish beyond measure, shy, self-satisfy- 
ing. They are not there to go into society. All the more do they associate with 
one another. It would be difficult to find a student who is not a member of some 
Corps, or Verbindung, or Burschenschaft, or Gesellschaft. They are continu- 
ally lounging about in one another’s rooms or drinking beer together in some 
Kneipe. Inferior in point of numbers to the outsiders, the savages ( Wilden), as 
they are called, the Corps-students take the lead in everything, by force of organi- 
sation and pluck. The difference. between a Verbindung and a Corps varies 
with the several universities themselves. At some, indeed, the terms are almost 
equivalent. It may, perhaps, give the clearest idea of the difference to say that 
a Corps is an old-established student organisation, which has regular officers, a 
fixed place of meeting, and a badge of colours, and which stands closely connected 
with the general Corps-system throughout Germany. These Corps have a tolerably 
well-developed, practical Corpus Juris of their own, hold a general S, C., or 
Senior-Convent for Germany, once a-year, to which each university sends one or 
more delegates, and enforce their discipline rigorously. Each university has some 
seven or eight of these Corps, while the number of members in any one Corps may 
vary from ten to fifty. Each Corps stands in what is called cartel with some 
corresponding Corps in another university. This means that when, for instance, a 
member of the Heidelberg Vandals leaves that university and come to Gottingen, 
he is entitled to all the privileges of the Géttingen Bremenser. He is treated as 
though originally a member of the latter Corps. — 

I have gone somewhat into the details of this phase of student-life in Germany, 
mainly for the purpose of better explaining another of its prominent features, I 
allude to the practice of duelling. One who has never been in Germany, or who 
is at least unacquainted with this ramified system of societies, will find it impossible 
to understand how and why so many duels can be fought. I am guilty of no 
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exaggeration in saying that during my first semester in G——, in the winter of 
1861-1862, a Mensur or duelling reunion came off nearly every day. A new 
Verbindung had been started, called the Normans, with an ex-Heidelberg student 
named Mendelssohn as its captain. The Normans were determined to fight their 
way through, as the saying goes, and Mendelssohn, who enjoyed the reputation of 
being the coolest Schliiger in Germany, was determined to lead them in style. 
Report subsequently asserted that he himself had fought some thirty odd duels in 
the course of that winter, without receiving a hurt. The old established. Corps 
were evidently putting the new-comers upon their mettle. Now it must be borne 
in mind that the chief object of the Corps is to keep up a somewhat vague ideal 


standard of student excellence, physical and social. One of the items of this . 


excellence consists in the unwillingness to abide an insult and the ability to punish 
it. The modern German student is only a descendant of the medieval knight- 
errant. It is considered ungentlemanly to resent an insult from one’s equal on the 
spot, especially with such plebeian weapons as fists and canes. Nothing but swords 
or pistols are fit instruments of satisfaction for a gentleman and a student. With 
such principles and such organisation, what wonder, then, that the university-life 
‘appears at times to be made up of quarrels? Certain words or phrases are laid 
down in the code of honour as unavoidably calling for a challenge. Prominent 
among them is the fearful insult, “‘ dummer Junge,” which means simply “ stupid 
fellow.” It is strange but perfectly true, that it is a far less heinous offence to 
call a man a liar than to say to him “‘dummer Junge.” It is an entertainment 
sui generis to witness a midnight rencontre between two befuddled students of 
rival, Corps. The one touches the other slightly with his elbow in passing, or 
pretends to take off his cap to make a profound salutation, or does something to call 
for an explanation. Then the chaffing begins. Herr Westphale congratulates 
Herr Teuton upon his fine complexion, to which the latter responds with an affec- 
tionate inquiry touching the condition of Herr Westphale’s organs of locomotion. 
This is met by the request to count the number of stars in the Milky Way. 
Thereupon Herr Teuton wishes to know who last called Herr Westphale a beer 
boy. And thus the remarks grow more and more pointed, until Herr Westphale 


calls Herr Teuton a “‘ dummen Jungen ;” whereupon Herr Teuton immediately — 


demands his card, and the duel comes off in a few days or a few weeks. One 
half, yes, two-thirds of the duels originate in mere trifles. It is not an uncommon 
incident, that a Corps-captain, seeing his men become rusty in their sword-practice, 
sends a batch of five or six challenges to some other Corps, picks out his own 
men, and thus gets up a fighting-match in cold blood. Pistol-duels occur very 
seldom ; so also sabre-duels. They are brought about only by the gravest bona 
Jide insults. The usual weapon is the Schliiger, a straight-bladed weapon about 
as long as a rapier and three-quarters of an inch in width. It has no point, and 
has only one edge sharpened for a distance of some twenty inches from the end. 
The guard is a hanging one, the hand being held above and in front of the head 
and the sword suffered to hang down almost perpendicularly. The chest and neck 
are protected by padding ; the right arm is covered with a long fencing-glove, 
while the left is held behind the body. The eyes are protected by heavy iron 
spectacles. Thus accoutred, the two combatants stand opposite to each other ; 
the floor between is chalked. Behind each stands his second, 0: ore side is the 
umpire, holding a watch. The signal being given, the duellists take two steps 
forward, and come within sword-reach, and the work begins. As soon as the 
umpire sees that the Schliiger have become caught, or that one of the combatants 
has been touched, he cries Halt, and the two seconds separate the principals, and 
draw them back. The time lost in these intervals between the passes is not 
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counted in. The rule is that the combatants must fight fifteen minutes by the 
watch, or until one receives a bad wound, of which the surgeon in attendance is 
the judge. While the duel is taking its course, the spectators are amusing them- 
selves in various ways, either in applauding some dexterous parry, or laughing at 
the flat strokes of a green hand, or quietly conversing upon other matters. 
Smoking and beer-drinking are of course in full activity. 


The general impression which one receives from these passages at arms is both - 


disgusting and painful. ‘There is a coarseness, a brutality about them which 
cannot but shock the stranger, whatever the Germans themselves may think.” The 
motives are so puerile, the disfigurement of the human face so excessive, that we 
only wonder how such a system can nowadays be tolerated. There are symp- 
toms, however, of a reform. Many of the worst features are being abolished, one 
by one, by the students themselves, while the faculties are much less tolerant than 
they were thirty or fifty years ago, when the Jena students used to fight in broad 
daylight, upon a platform in front of the town-hall. Now, the meetings are at 
least kept secret, and nine out of ten are harmless affairs. We must remember 
that the German student is not a creation of yesterday ; that his manners, habits, 
and ideas have been handed down with true class-tenacity from a time when 
everybody wore shortswords and fought duels. Duelling at a German university 
is a relic of barbarism which will not stand many years longer. Many of the 
outside students—the Wilden—do not duel, and even the Corps-students them- 
selves are wearying of it. 

It is not an easy undertaking to characterise fairly and fully the merits or 
demerits of seven hundred young men, gathered from all quarters of a vast 
empire. Many of their customs and ideas are so novel as to produce an impression 
of grotesqueness, even of absurdity. I have already briefly indicated what might 
be sad of their intellectual capacity. It only remains to say a few words about 
their social qualities. German students, as a class, of course, are somewhat free- 
and-easy in their manners, yet punctilious in the forms of student-etiquette, given 
to loud talking and deep potations, good-natured, especially towards strangers, and 
deficient in real gentlemanly polish. Those who come from the upper classes, 
the nobility, are selfish and overbearing; those from the lower are rather unkempt, 
while there is almost no middle class to hold the balance. That under these 
circumstances the tone of German university society should not be good, is far 


from surprising. 
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NE who is familiar with the remains of ancient art, and the traces of ancient 
life, in Italy and Greece, and the islands of the Mediterranean—who knows 

the Baths of Titus and Caracalla, the Parthenon, the temple of Phigagia, and even 
the almost forgotten cities of Lycia and Caria—will find that a new experience 
awaits him at Pompeii. However close may have been his observations, however 
thorough his studies, all that he has learned becomes poor and scanty in contrast 
with the wealth of knowledge which the unburied Vesuvian city now gives to the 
day. Sitting on the steps of the Parthenon, and looking over the ruins of the 
structures of Phidias and Ictinus to the ever-young and unchanging features of the 
immortal Attic landscape, one may bring the Grecian era nearer; but when one 
stands where the chief thoroughfares of Pompeii cross, and sees Vesuvius over walls 
still gay with frescoes, doors still surmounted by the symbols of trade and traffic, 


. and taverns, where the empty amphore keep their place under the marble coun- 


ters, the life of the city, in its simplest and commonest details, becomes a thing of 
yesterday. It impresses one like a miracle—or rather, let us say, a Providential 
deposit of the most honest and intelligible, because undesigned, records of a period 
which could have reached us in no other way. 

Pompeii is, indeed, a priceless treasury of the annals of an ancient city, and if 
from this one we cannot learn all, we at least come away with an instinct shar- 
pened by positive knowledge, and we begin to guess, not blindly, as heretofore, but 
by repeating, modifying, and expanding the facts we have gathered. It is a veri- 
table Rosetta stone, a key which expounds the domestic and public life of the 
ancients, making their hieroglyphics in art and literature an intelligible language to 
us. Such a mine of intelligence belongs not to Italy, but to that world of newer 
civilisation which is built upon the ashes of the Past. There is not a house or 


_ shop, even of the most insignificant tradesman or artificer, which does not keep for 


us some revelation of the habits of its occupant. Since the Cavalier Fiorelli has 
directed the excavations, a thousand minute relics, or signs, hitherto lost, are 
preserved, The hollow ashes give back the forms and garments of the flying 
citizens who were smothered in the streets and passages; the charred wood, 
replaced by exactly similar posts and beams, restores for us the hanging balconies, 
and the roofs shading the aéria and peristyles ; even the kitchens and ovens yield 
up their deserted loaves and viands, and the bronze water-jars keep their uneva- 
porated contents. 

A single illustration will serve to show the difference between the former and 
the present mode of conducting the excavations. Here let me say that the 
Bourbons have already been engaged for more than a hundred years, with long 
intervals of neglect, in the disinterment of Pompeii, and that not more than two 
fifths of the city have yet been laid bare. The first excavations were not only so 
rudely made that many slight and delicate articles were lost, but much else was 
either disfigured or stolen, from the carelessness with which the ruins were guarded. 
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The reign of Murat, whatever it might have been politically, was auspicious for 
Pompeii, and the work of excavation began to assume an ordered and intelligent 
system. Nevertheless, the excavation was still carried on, and until very 
recently, by vertical sections, and thus, in removing the mass of ashes and 
lapillee, the walls, covered with the débris of the wooden upper stories, often 
tumbled down in fragments before they could be strengthened. Neither was any 
attention given to the hollow moulds left by fragile objects, which the heat of the 
ashes had destroyed while retaining their shape. The recklessness and neglect of 
the former century was avoided, but the hand which led the work was not yet 
directed by feeling and conscience. 

The true hand has at last been found, ‘Within the last ten or fifteen years, 
since the Cavalier Fiorelli has been entrusted with the direction of the labours, 
they have been so conducted as to destroy the least possible, and preserve the most 
possible. The Italian Government can afford but sixty thousand francs a-year: 
‘which, however, is very much more than the Bourbons expended) for the work, 
so that only from thirty to forty labourers can be steadily employed ; but if the 

- excavations advance slowly, they advance regularly and save what they reveal. 
The ashes are now removed in horizontal sections, beginning at the top, and the 
walls can thus be strengthened as they are laid bare, preserving not only, in many 
cases, the arrangement of the upper chambers, but—what is of much more impor- 
tance—the frescoes which adorned the rooms below. How many of these latter 
treasures have been stolen, wantonly destroyed, or lost by exposure to the weather, 
we can only conjecture. Those which remain form a collection unique of its kind 
in the world, and of inestimable value for the insight which it gives us into ancient 
pictorial art. 

Herculaneum and Pompeii, although they have furnished many exquisite 
statues, cannot be said to have enlarged our knowledge of the character and 
excellence of ancient sculpture. This being the art which endures through the 
material in which it works, War, nor Time, nor natural convulsions, cannot so 
thoroughly destroy its achievements, that the Future does not receive a tolerable 
legacy. These cities rather illustrate for us the richness of their age in noble 
works. They have given us the exquisite Narcissus, the dancing Faun, the 
Apollo, the portrait-statues of the Balbi, the Alexander, the Tiberius, and a host 
of minor works, all of which belong to schools and are treated in styles with which — 
we are already familiar. They are enrichments, but not revelations. Michel 
— understood the excellences of antique sculpture as well as any artist of our 

y: 

The walls of Pompeii, however, give us, by almost a miracle, certain knowledge 
of an art which may be said to have been known to us only by tradition. From 
the perishable nature of painting, even in fresco, its most durable form, the world 
could never have hoped to possess a single specimen of the pictorial art of the — 
Greeks and Romans, but for the singular chance (or design) by which they have 
been preserved. Let the reader imagine that not a single antique statue or bas- 
relief were known to us, and that—we will not say the Laocoon, and the Aris- 
tides, and the Venus of Milo, but—a hundred works of sculpture were suddenly 
exhumed! What wonder, what joy, what knowledge would thereby be given to 
the world! Pompeii has wrought this miracle for painting. What we previously 
knew was confined chiefly to those arabesque decorations of the Baths of Titus, 
which were the delight of Raphael (his only models, after Perugino and Masac- 
cio), and to a few fragments of mutilated fresco, all rather jllustrative of decorative 
art than painting. It had become a conventional idea with scholars, that, in spite 
of Apelles and Zeuxis and Protogenes, the Greeks were very indifferent painters. 
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Their colouring, it was surmised, was crude and flashy : they had no comprehen- 
sion of perspective or foreshortening, and their drawing might be estimated by that 
upon the sepulchral vases and urns. To one who has been fed with these conjec- 
tures, which have been asserted so frequently and so positively that they are still 
generally believed, the walls of Pompeii will indeed be a revelation. 

The value of the specimens already rescued is more than their artistic character. 
Not being portable, they were executed on the spot, and for the most part by 
local artists. Pompeii was but a third-rate city ; it had nearly been destroyed by 
an earthquake, ten years previous to its entombment, and the most of its frescoes 
must have been painted during that period of restoration. It cannot be supposed 
that, when Rome was most luxurious, and the shores of the Mediterranean were 
covered with magnificent towns, artists of established fame could be spared for a 
place so unimportant as Pompeii. What we now possess cannot, therefore, be 
considered as more than the ordinary art of the age; but it is none the less a 
basis of clear knowledge in regard to modes of painting, treatment of subjects, and 
skill in the various technicalities of the art. In this respect, the mural paintings 
of Pompeii are as satisfactory as would be a collection of antique statues, which 
did not include the master-pieces, in regard to the character of the ancient sculp- 
ture. Having an average of manner and skill, we can easily project upwards as 
well as downwards. 

I believe there is no evidence whatever that the Greek and Roman painters 
were acquainted with oil as a vehicle for colour. Oil, as Ruskin truly says, alone 
comes near to Nature in its opaque lights and its transparent shadows, while in 
practical use it is more facile and free than any other material. We can, there- 
fore, in fairness to the Pompeiian painters, only contrast them with such artists as 
work in fresco or tempera, or, perhaps, that form of encaustic painting which has 
been recently revived in Germany. The depth, strength, and brilliancy of a 
picture in oils on canvas cannot possibly be obtained by these earlier methods. 
The ancients, undoubtedly, had their detached pictures upon wood or canvas, and 


the most famous works of the great artists could thus be bought, sold, and trans- — 


ferred from place to place. It is probable that such pictures exhibited the 
triumphs of their genius, and that the mural painters were an inferior class of 
artists. So much the higher, then, must the ancient painters rise in our estima- 
tion, when we find that the latter class, whose works we cannow judge, 
understood drawing, colour, perspective, and (to a certain extent) chiaroscuro. 

Many fine pictures must have been lost by the action of the weather since the 
first private dwellings of Pompeii were opened. Others have been greatly 
damaged by neglect, while, incredible as it may seem, some were wantonly 
destroyed, in former years, because it was difficult or expensive to detach them 
from the walls! At present, every picture of value which is unearthed is care- 
fully sawed from the walls, secured in a solid frame, and transported to the 
National Museum (formerly the Museo Borbonico) at Naples. It is singular 
that Pompeii itself should not only have given the hint, but also the method, of 
transferring and preserving frescoes. In the Temple of Venus, adjoining the 
chief Forum of the city, there is still a picture to be seen, in one of the chambers 
occupied by the priests—a fresco representing Bacchus pouring a goblet of wine 
over his panther, while he leans upon the shoulder of Silenus, who plays the lyre. 
A close inspection of this picture revealed the fact that it had been transferred 
from a former building, and was fastened in its place by iron clamps ; and, further, 
that in making the transfer, a space was left for the circulation of air at its back, 
in order to preserve it from possible injury from damp. The Pompeiian paintings 
are now arranged inthe same manner on the walls of the Museum at Naples. 
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The pictures on these walls, including decorative arabesques, and those 
which have been allowed to remain in situ, inthe houses of Pompeii, will number 
nearly, if not quite, a thousand., In Naples hey form a marvellous gallery of 
antique painting, which has not, ot have, its like in the world. One 
truly feels, there, N 


Like some watcher of the skies 
When a new planet swims into his ken— 


so rich, so varied, so entirely satisfactory in regard to method and treatment, are 
the pictures. From mere decorative forms—that mingling of the graceful and the 

otesque which has its-own peculiar charm—to what, in the classic times, must 

ave been considered ‘‘ High Art,” all the departments of painting are repre- 
sented. If landscape remains in the background, we must remember that the love 
of Nature, the fine appreciation of the features of scenery and atmosphere, is but — 
scantily represented in literature. Art rarely, if ever, moves in advance of 
letters in its aims and its achievements, and we cannot expect to find that painted 
which existed so very dimly and imperfectly in the tastes of the people. 

The decorative painting of Pompeii has been so extensively copied, that its 
colours and its forms are now tolerably well known, and I need not describe it in 
detail. Its chief characteristic is the employment of a broad, warm field of 
colour—generally that which is now distinguished as “ Pompeiian red”—with 
very gracefully and delicately-drawn ornaments of vines, birds, and scroll-work 
disposed in irregular channels. The object seems to have been, first, to cheer by 
the breadth and warmth of the ground-colour, and then to pleasantly occupy the 
fancy with light, easily untangled labyrinths of form. Nothing could be better 
adapted for domestic architecture, and the wonder is that, having once been so 
generally employed, it was ever lost. 

The department of still life is most amply illustrated. Fish, birds, game, fruit, 
and even drinking-vessels were the usual fresco decorations of dining-rooms, of 
eating-houses, and even in some cases of the kitchen itself. Landscapes, espe- 
cially in combination with architecture, or as backgrounds to inferior figure-pieces, 
are also frequent. Genre pictures, the existence of which denotes a certain 
amount of development and taste, are by no means rare. Of portraits, there are 
few, if any, which profess to have that exclusive character; but there are many - 
faces and figures which betray an individuality that could only have been derived 
from living models. Religious and mythical subjects are the most numerous, and 
represent the highest skill ; repetitions of the same subjects enable us to determine 
how far their treatment was in accordance with conventional or traditional ideas 
(like that of Saints and Holy Families in the Italian Schools), and in what parti- 
cular the individuality of the artist expressed itself. This, the highest field of - 
painting, is of course the most interesting and important. Here we find the finest 
works, whether original or copies of older pictures. 

The first characteristic which strikes the eye is the simplicity and breadth of 
the larger pictures, and the arrangement, both of colours and forms, in masses.. 
This is not accidental, but intentional, in order to-produce an effect in the dim 
light in which they were seen. In the private houses both the atrium and the 
peristyle were roofed, except the square aperture over the impluviim in the. 
centre ; and the pictured walls, therefore, did not receive a fourth part of the 
light under which they are now seen. There is evidence that some of them were 
only designed to be seen by artificial light. The ancients understood the secrets 
of effects so well—so much better than we do, in fact—-that we must not suppose: 
they painted without special reference to the conditions under which the picture 
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would be seen. The walls were lighted principally from above, which wouldalso 


require a particular disposition of the shadows. or the same reason fine grada- 
tions of tints could not be employed, since they could not be clearly seen. The 
picture must be simple, painted in few but harmonious colours, and especially 
those which attract light. "When one is acquainted with this circumstance, he is 
not surprised at the predominance of the reds and yellows. 

Couture says he has ascertained, by careful examination of pictures, that the 
Venetian artists had each a favourite base, or ground-colour, upon which he relied 
to give tone to his picture—that Titian’s base, for example, was amber, Giorgione’s 
golden, and that of Paul Veronese silver-gray. The Pompeiian painters seem to— 
have adopted the same principle, and perhaps amber would nearly express the pre- 
vailing tone of their pictures. The walls appear to have been painted al fresco, 
for the most part, with their decorative borders and panels, the latter being left 
for the paintings to be afterwards added in tempera. I believe the vehicle which 
they used—whether glue, wax, resin, or albumen—has not been positively ascer- 
tained. Fortunately we have their colours out of the shops, as they were sold for 
use—all mineral, comprising the earths and ochres still employed, with lapis lazuli 
for blue. 

There are, of course, great differences in the execution of many of the pictures. 
It is easy to see that some are weak (and probably cheap) copies of good works, 
like those Assumptions and Nativities which tourists are wont to purchase in Italy 
at the present day. Others as certainly show the hand of an independent artist, 
and the figures breathe life from every limb. With the exception of Giotto and 
Masaccio, I find no such power of expression in the Italian artists before Raphael, 
as in the Medea, the Achilles, and the Theseus of the Pompeiian walls. Although 
there are few figures wherein certain minor details are not faulty, the masses are 
so boldly and beautifully drawn, the grouping so symmetrically balanced, and the 
heads and eyes so spirited, that the total effect is truly admirable. Each picture 
tells its own story in the directest way: nothing is introduced—scarcely the 
simplest furniture—which has not a right to be there. In short, so much skill 
and knowledge are displayed that we are forced to suppose that frequent faults of 
omission—as in completion wanting to figures in the background—were not oc- 
casioned either by ignorance or carelessness, but so left because they could not be 
observed in the shadowed rooms where the pictures were painted. 

The landscapes, I have said, are inferior ; but the manipulation also shows. 
them to have been the work of inferior artists. That landscape paintings were 
popular at that period, we know from the letters of Pliny, who not only praises, 
but describes, the works of a certain Ludius. In Pompeii, however, the artists 
appear to have been mostly Greek (‘‘ Alexandros of Athens” being the only name 
that has descended to us), and mythological pictures, in the manner of what was 
then the Greek school, were the prevailing taste. In fact, the position which the 
landscapes generally occupy on the walls denotes that a lesser value was attached 
to them. Many are rude sketches of a temple and tree, with the sea or a moun- 
tain as background ; others are islands or shores, crowded with architecture. In 
the latter there is not much perspective, either linear or aérial, but the temples 
are executed with a certain degree of care, while the trees and rocks have been 
slighted, One exception is a view of a rocky landscape, with shepherds, the back- 
ground being a mountain, with a winding row of cypresses. Here the forms are 
more carefully studied, the colouring is warm and harmonious, ‘and the sentiment 
of the scene is delicately felt and expressed. 

The largest landscape yet discovered measures ten feet by eight—which ap- 
proaches the colossal proportions of some of our own painters. There are also a 
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number of illustrations of Homer, a class which might be called mythological — 
landscape, where the scenery is adapted to the story told by the figures. These 
_ are much superior to the architectural pieces. 

The field of genre painting is also richly illustrated, in all its branches—the 
comic, the purely fanciful, the homely and realistic—and it includes some of the 
most interesting specimens of the art. One of the pictures represents a female 
painter in her studio, copying a hermes of Bacchus upon a tablet which rests on | 
an easel, while some of her friends or admirers are watching the process, Ano- 
her is a scene in a theatre, where a comedy is being acted by performers in masks. 
Another is a four-wheeled wine-cart, stopping at the door of a tavern to fill the 

. empty amphore. There are, also, a school in which a bad boy is being flogged, 
rope-dancers and harlequins, jolly tavern scenes, and illustrations of country life, 

A single head, of cabinet size, belonging to this class, is one of the most charm- 
ing things I ever saw. It represents a girl, dressed as a Muse, holding her tablets 
in one hand, while with the other she thoughtfully touches her lips with the point 
of the stylus. The face is perfectly abstracted, and the soft, gleaming eyes look 
at you without seeing you. A smile has just left her lips, and it is a pleasant 
faucy for which she pauses to find the proper words. It might be a young Sappho, 
or a Lesbia writing to Catullus. Drawing, colouring, and expression are alike 
admirable, and I scarcely know a single head by any later artist which I would 
sooner possess. 

The series of dancing-figures on red or black panels is known all over the world. 
The reproductions, however, are invariably too sharp in drawing, and too gaudy 
in colouring, and therefore do not fairly represent the grace and richness of the 
originals. They were not intended to be seen close at hand: the features and 
finer folds of the drapery only appear when you step back three or four paces, 
Moreover, they abound in exquisite half-tints, which the copyists generally over- 
look or neglect. Whatever faults there may be in the drawing of these figures, 
scarcely one of which is faultless, all are free, soaring, elastic—all bound or fly, 
as if by.an independent life of their own. No line is stiff or ungraceful, no figure 
repeats the other, and the spirit and invention displayed in them seem to be really. 
inexhaustible. 

- Here Thorwaldsen found the hint for his ‘‘ Sale of the Loves ;”’ the Pompeiian 
picture is identical in design. Many of the paintings, indeed, from their grace, 
simplicity, and freedom, and the fact of the figures being represented nearly*upon 
the same plane, might be converted into bas-reliefs. I found that the principal 
mistake in drawing consisted in making the head and trunk much longer than the 
legs. Nearly all the second-rate Pompeiian artists seemed to have taken the 
umbilicus for the central point of the body, instead of the base of the pelvis, This 
is a proportion which is often approached in Nature, but it is never agreeable to 
the eye. Among the working classes, especially, the thighs and upper arms are 
generally too short, and the trunk too long, for beauty. pictures of the better 
class this fault does not exist, 

I can only describe a few of the mythological subjects, and rather for the pur- 
pose of suggesting the manner in which they were treated by the artists, than with 
any hope of representing in words their commingled grace and repose, and the 
purity and harmony oftheir colouring. They are of all proportions, from small 
cabinet to life size, Some subjects, such as Perseus and Andromeda, the flight of 
Phryxus and Helle, Mars and Venus, Medea, Achilles, and Theseus, are repeated 
frequently, but are always varied in the representation. The figures exhibit a 
freedom and variety of posture which are remarkable, and which betray, at least, 
a thorough knowledge of the human form. 
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One of the most striking pictures is a single figure of Medea, meditating 


' revenge. She stands in a somewhat listless attitude, with hanging arms and 


hands clasped around the hilt of the sheathed sword. Her head is turned on one 
side, and the face powerfully expresses the conflict of her passions. Nothing 
could be simpler or more effective. Welcker considers this picture a copy of a 
celebrated original by Timomachos of Byzantium. 

There is another picture, representing the sacrifice of Iphigenia, which is 
believed to be, if not a copy, at least a suggestion of the famous picture of 
Timanthes. There are but five figures, yet the story is told with a pathos and 
force which still touch the beholder. In the centre of the picture, Iphigenia is 
held in the arms of Ulysses and Menelaus: on the right stands Calchas, with the 
knife in his hand ; on the left Agamemnon, his veiled head betraying his grief. 
The background is a bright sea and sky. Iphigenia does not struggle, but lifts 
her hands imploringly. To her body is given a soft, clear carnation tint, while 
the limbs of Ulysses and Menelaus are a ruddy brown. 

But perhaps the finest specimen of colour is the glorious picture of the Centaur 
Chiron teaching the young Achilles to play upon the lyre. The boy, naked and 
of perfect form, stands between the fore-legs of the Centaur, who is seated upon 
his hind-legs, while his strong breast and head tower grandly over his pupil, behind 
and beyond whom he holds the lyre, his right arm half embracing him as he strikes 
the wires with the plectrum, Achilles is golden-bright and fair with immortal 
beauty : Chiron is dusky and in shadow, except his head, shoulder, and right. 
arm, which the light touches with a warm, bronze-like tint. The boy’s features 
express intense pride and aspiration, yet he is forthe moment subdued into attention. 
The Centaur, at once grave and tender, betrays the struggle of a tragic double 
existence in his furrowed brow and deep-set mournful eyes. His equine part-—as 
in every Centaur represented in the collection—is astonishingly small: it is 
the head and trunk of a large man united to the body of a Shetland pony. The 
background of the picture is a piece of richly decorated architecture. 

Within the last year or two a picture of Theseus in the Labyrinth has been 
exhumed and added to the Museum. The hero is of life-size, nude, and admi- 
rably drawn. At his feet lies the Minotaur, somewhat foreshortened, while a 
crowd of grateful and graceful youths press around the deliverer, clasping his 
knees, kissing his hands, and in other lively ways expressing their joy. Here is. 
nothing of the stiffness of Byzantine and early Italian art. The figures move or 
rest withcut constraint, and there are some of the youths who even suggest the 
splendid impetuosity of Tintoretto. The more one studies this and the other 
equal Pompeiian pictures, the more one feels that the Painting of the ancients was 
worthy to be set beside their Sculpture. 

The parting of Achilles and Briseis is another of the more important pictures, 
although preserved in a very damaged state. The weeping Briseis is led forth by 
Patroclus, while Achilles, seated in front of his tent, gives the order to deliver her 
into the hands of the heralds. There is a wonderful contention of the emo- 
tions of love, anger, and regret in his countenance, and it is difficult to say which 
is predominant. Among the other more striking compositions I may mention 
Hercules finding his son Telephus, who is sitting on the ground, suckled by a doe, 
together with another where the son stands at his father’s knee, and reaches a 
green bough to his gentle foster-mother. A noticeable characteristic of all these 
pictures is the ease, simplicity, and naturalness with which the story is told. All 
is unforced and effortless ; the figures seem to have grown in some joyous, sportive 
mood of the artist, and therefore their failings suggest rather wilful indolence on | 
his part than want of power In this respect they differ remarkably from those 
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works which mark the revival of painting in Italy and Germany. Im the latter, 
we have serious, passionate effort, finding its way slowly, and sometimes by 
agonising energy, towards form and ‘colour, and the speech which grows from them: - 
es the former, we feel only the easy play of a dexterous hand and an inexhaustible 

How sunny, and cheerful, and alive with the spirit of imperishable beauty, are 
those halls in the basement-story of the Museum, contrasted with the haggard, 
suffering saints and tormented martyrs of later Neapolitan art, in the halls above 
them! Even in the houses of Pompeii, where the glaring sun looks down into 
the roofless chambers and illuminates every incomplete feature meant to be unob- 
served in the twilight of the day, or the lamp-light of the banquets, and every 
crack and scale of time and ruin, the pictures exercise an undiminished charm. 
They suggest wealth and luxury, it is true, yet at the same time they speak of an 
artistic culture so general and of so highya stamp, that one knows not whither to 
turn to match it at this day. Yet the golden era of Grecian painting was already 
long past, and these pictures were to the then still-existing master-pieces as the 
figures of—(let the reader here insert the name of an inferior artist!) to those of 
Titian or Tintoretto. The Pompeiian pictures have, it is true, limited perspec- 
tive (partly because depth is purposely omitted from the backgrounds), little fore- 
shortening, little chiaroscuro; yet they show enough of each to justify us in 
supposing that the great masters achieved as much in this respect as the nature 
of the vehicle in which they painted would allow. The Pompeiian artists seem 
to have been fully conscious ,of what was lacking to them, in the astonishing 
skill with which they generally avoid the necessity of foreshortening and per- 
spective. 

One fact, evident to any one who sees the collection, is worthy of notice. In 
hundreds of pictures, a single example of disagreeable, inharmonious colour can 
scarcely be found. The instinct of the ancients, never equalled since their time . 
in regard to form, appears to have been fully as true and delicate in regard to 
colour. The common workman dealt in ruder effects, and was generally ignorant 
of the management of half-tints, which is so charming in the best pictures ; but if 
he never triumphed, at least he never offended. 

_ Our modern life is very barren of grace and beauty, when contrasted with that 
of Pompeii, where the vulgarest wine-shop, and the poorest abode of the mechanic, 
had its ornamental frescoes. Here, too, is another remarkable evidence of the 
skill of the cheapest workman. Where the paintings are simple patterns or 
arabesque borders, they were never executed by means of cut-out models laid 
upon the plaster and painted through, but with the ‘‘free hand.” The workman 
had a ruler and compass, but no more ; and the slight differences in the repetition 
of the same forms in a border attest his dexterity even more than his want of it. 

Painting and sculpture were necessities of all domestic or public life in Pompeii. 
Diomed, Marcus, Lucretius, and Cornelius Rufus, had their mosaic pavements, 
their marble and bronze statues, their grottoes of shells, and their illustrations 
of Homer; but the fuller and soap-boiler had also their terra-cotta heroes and 
deities, and the pictures of their profession, on their walls. In the wine-shop and 
the eating-house, the guests sat under panels of still life which no doubt made 
their mouths water. It is as difficult to find an undecorated wallin Pompeii, as to 
find one tastefully decorated ina modern city. The town must have been a 
grand panorama of Art, and every street, or arch, or atrium, or peristyle, an har- 
monious picture. What, then, must have been Bais, ‘and Capua, and the one 
supreme Rome | 

We are loth to believe that any talent or faculty once possessed by Man, can 
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have perished. We cannot even admit, without a sense of mortification, that any 
people were more generally developed in any particular direction, than ourselves. 
Yet, when we learn how universal was the instinct of proportion among the 
ancients—how taste and the love of symmetry came as natural to them as hunger 
or gambling, and then consider how slowly and painfully we moderns must be 
educated, in order to appreciate correctly their commonest works,—what monstro- 
sities we bow down before, and worship—how inert is the love of harmonious form 
and colour among the ‘fi of the people: when all this is clear, we realise that 
mankind has lost that muth of its grace and the Earth that much of her glory. 
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IV. 


imperturbable calm that Prosper Bertomy had displayed during the agitating 
incidents of the morning gave way when he found himself alone in the prison. 
He paced violently up and down his cell, his face showing all the signs of bitter 
rage, and every action indicating the violence of the passions that he no longer 
attempted to control. The fact is, that Bertomy was not quite what he appeared 
to be. His somewhat haughty and supercilious manner only veiled a naturally 
‘fiery and violent temperament, and a fierce thirst for social success. He came 
into daily contact with men who owed to their possession of wealth alone those 
social advantages and that social consideration which he himself most desired. 
How had they raised themselves? Simply by their energy, their intelligence, 
and their boldness. He set himself to imitate them, in the hope of achieving 
similar fortune. And from the day when he first formed that resolution, he had 
subordinated everything to the attainment of his purpose. His efforts had not 
been resultless. Men had faith in his character and in his capacity. Those 
who knew him best were confident as to his winning a foremost position in the 
financial world, 

And now he was in prison, accused of robbery ; that is to say, his career was 
destroyed. 

For he did not deceive himself. He knew that, innocent or guilty, the man 
who has once been suspected of a similar crime bears about with him thenceforward a 
brand as ineffaceable as the letters that are burnt into the back of the convict. 
What was the use of struggling in the future? What hopes could he still venture 
to indulge in? 

Early the next morning he was summoned by the jailer to proceed to the 
preliminary examination. 

** You are fortunate,” the jailer said to him ; “ your case will come before an 
excellent magistrate.” | 

The jailer was quite right. M. Patrigent, the magistrate to whom it fell to 
undertake, in this case, the preliminary examinations of the witnesses required by 
the French Criminal Code, was a man gifted with remarkable penetration and 
firmness, incapable of partiality, and as much disinclined to excessive severity as to 
undue leniency. His skili in investigating difficult cases, and in disentangling the 
truth from the most conflicting evidence, was generally recognised. 

The room into which the prisoner was conducted presents nothing to distin- 
guish it from an ordinary business office. Opposite the door is a large library 
table, on which are piled up numerous documents, all duly docketed, and behind this 
sits the magistrate, being thus directly opposite all who enter the room. The 
light in the room is so arranged that, whilst the magistrate remains in the shade, ; 
it falls full on the face of the prisoner or witnesses that he is examining. At a 
little table to the right the magistrate’s clerk is seated. 
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These details were not noticed by Bertomy. His attention was entirely 
occupied by the magistrate. M. Patrigent invarably made a favourable first 
impression ; and it was so in this case. His countenance was one of those that 
seem to beam with good-nature, and attract sympathy at the first glance. 

M. Patrigent made a sign to his clerk. 

“We are ready, Sigault,” he said; then addressing Bertomy, he commenced 
the examination. 

“What is your name?” he asked. 

‘* Auguste Prosper Bertomy.” 

“* How old are you?” 

**T shall be thirty on the 5th of May next.” 

‘* What is your profession ?” 

“I am, that is to say I was, manager at the banking-house of M. Fauvel.” 

After a few other formal inquiries,the magistrate paused to consult some notes that 
= placed on the table near him. Then, turning towards the prisoner, he 
said :— 

** You are accused of having stolen the sum of 350,000 frances. What answer 
have you to make to the charge?” 

“] have only to say that I am innocent.” 

“*T hope so, for your sake,” said the magistrate. ‘And what evidence have 
you to bring forward to prove your innocence? Can you explain the circum- 
stances that throw suspicion upon you t”’ 

“ Unfortunately I cannot; I am utterly unable to account for what has 
happened. I can refer to all my past life to show how improbable ”—— 

The magistrate interrupted Bertomy. 

“Come,” he said, “let us go straight to the point. The robbery has, it 


- appears, been committed under such circumstances, that suspicion naturally falls 
either upon-M. Fauvel or upon you. Have you any grounds for suspecting any © 


other person ?”’ 

sir.” | 

«You say you are innocent ; you mean, then, that M. Fauvel is guilty ?” 

Bertomy made no answer. 

“* Have you any motive,” continued M. Patrigent, “for suspecting that M. 
Fauvel committed the robbery himself? If you have any cause for suspicion, 
however slight, tell me at once.” 

. The prisoner still remained silent, and M. Patrigent continued :— - 

**T see you require more time for reflection. Listen to your deposition, that 
my clerk will read to you, and then sign it.” ts 

The deposition was-read and signed, and Bertomy was led away. His exami- 
nation had been simply a formal one, made in obedience to that article of the 
Code that requires every prisoner to be examined before a magistrate within 
twenty-four hours of his arrest. The next witness called was M. Fauvel. 

The banker’s manner seemed very different to what it had been on the previous 
day. Then he appeared to be only animated by the kindest feelings towards 
Bertomy, and now, on the contrary, he seemed greatly irritated with him. 
Reflection, that usually brings with it calmness, had in his case only increased his 
anger. His answers to the formal questions that commenced the examination 
were given with so much excitement, and his whole manner betrayed so strong a 
feeling of indignation, that M. Patrigent was compelled to beg him to restrain 
himself, and to display greater self-command. 

““We must proceed quietly,” M. Patrigent said. “I 
answer my questions for the present. Anything you have 


ish you th to 
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listen to presently. Had you any reason to suspect the honesty of your manager ?” 

m inly not. And yet there were many reasons why I ought to have been: 
on mny guard.” 

** What reasons, may I ask?” Re 

“‘M. Bertomy used to play high at cards. He used to pass his evenings in ~ 
playing at baccarat, and on several occasions I understood that he lost largely. 
His chief acquaintances, too, were men who lived very extravagantly.” 

** And were you not rather careless to place so much confidence in him, when’ 
you knew that this was the case ? : 

“ Ah! but he was not always like that,” replied M. Fauvel. ‘Up to last 
year his conduct was irreproachable. He lived with us almost like a member of 
my own family ; he passed his evenings at my house, and was the most intimate 
friend of my son Lucien. Suddenly, and without any cause that I know of, he 
ceased coming to my house, and has never resumed his visits since. And yet: I 
had every reason to believe that he was much attached to my niece Madeleine.” 

M. Patrigent twitched his eyebrows, as he usually does when he thinks that he 
has hit upon some useful piece of information. 

* Might not this attachment to your niece be precisely the reason why he ceased 
to visit your house?” he asked. ; 

‘Why should it be?” answered the banker. ‘I should have willingly 
consented to his marriage with Madeleine. To say the truth, I quite expected 
that he would have spoken to me on the subject. My niece, too, would have 
been a good match for him, better than he could have any right to hope for. . 
She is very pretty, and she will have half a million of francs in her own right.” 

** Then you cannot account in any way for your manager’s conduct ?” 

M. Fauvel appeared to reflect for a few seconds. 

**No; absolutely none,” he said. ‘I have always thought that Bertomy had 
been led away by a young man, M. Raoul de Lagors, whose acquaintance he made 
at my house about this time.” . 

‘«« Ah—and who is this young man ?” 

- — of my wife’s, a very pleasant young fellow, rather fast but very 
well off.” 

The magistrate added the name de Lagors to an already long list of names. 
that he had at his side. 

“Now to return to the point,” M. Patrigent said. ‘‘ You are sure that the. 
robbery was not committed by anyone in your own house ?” 

“ As sure as it is possible to be.” 

* You always kept your key about you ?” | ; 

“‘ Almost always, and when I did not have it in my pocket, I used to lock it 
up in one of the drawers of the desk that stands in my bed-room.” 

“* Where was it on the night of the robbery ?” 

** In my desk.” 

But in that case’——-commenced the magistrate. == 

‘* Excuse me,” interrupted M. Fauvel, “ allow me to remind you that the key 
alone is of little use to open. an iron safe like mine. It is necessary to know the 
pass-word, and to form that word with the moveable steel-knobs. If you know 
the pass-word,.it would be possible to open the safe without the key ; but without 
the pass-word ”—— 

‘* And you never mentioned this pass-word to anyone.” . 

“Never. And in fact I should have been at a loss sometimes to have said 
what the pass-word was. Bertomy used to change it from time to time as he 
saw fit. He used to tell me what it was, but I very often forgot it.” 
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“Did you remember what it was on the day of the robbery ?” 

“Yes, the pass-word had been changed the evening before, and the new one 
struck me at the time as it was a rather uncommon name that was chosen.” 

“ What was it ?” 

“« Nina,” replied the banker. 

M. Patrigent wrote the word down. 

*‘T have one more question to ask. Were you at home on the night of the 
robbery ?” 

“No; I dined and passed the aed at the house of a friend, and when I 
came back about one o ’clock, I went to bed at-once.” 

** And you were quite ignorant what sum of money there was in the safe ?”’ 

“Quite. My orders were that no large sum should be left there over night, 
and I had no reason to think that my instructions were not attended to. I 
mentioned this to the inspector of police, and M. Bertomy acknowledged at the 
time that such were my orders, and that he had disobeyed them.” 

“Yes. So I have been informed.” 

The fact on which M. Patrigent had fastened as the one of the first importance 
was this; that the banker was ignorant that there were 350,000 francs in the ~ 
safe, and that Bertomy had disobeyed orders in drawing this sum from the bank » 
of France. The conclusion to be drawn seemed to the magistrate clear. M. 
Fauvel’s examination was finished; when he had left the room, the clerk observed 
to M. Patrigent :— 

“Tt seems to be rather an intricate case. If he shows ordinary tact and 
firmness, I think it would be very difficult to obtain a conviction against the 

er.” 

“ Perhaps so,” answered the magistrate, ‘‘ but let us see what is to be learned 
from the other witnesses.” 

The next witness was Lucien, the eldest son of M. Fauvel. 

Lucien Fauvel deposed that he had always been great friends with M. Bertomy, 
that he had always looked upon him as a thoroughly upright and honourable man, 
one incapable of committing the slightest mean action. He declared that he was 
unable even to conceive how he could have perpetrated such a robbery. He was 
aware that he used to play, but not for such high stakes as was said. He had 
never noticed that he had incurred expenses beyond his means. When questioned. 
with regard to his cousin Madeleine he replied :— : 

“I always thought that Bertomy was in love with my cousin, and up to 

y I felt certain that he would marry her, knowing that my father would 
be in favour of the marriage. I always attributed ‘the fact that Bertomy ceased 
to visit at our house, td some misunderstanding between my cousin and him, but 
I felt sure that there would be a reconciliation.” 

These statements threw a clearer light on the past history of the manager than 
the facts that M. Fauvel himself had deposed to, but they did not appear to tend 
in any way to the elucidation of the present mystery. 

After Lucien Fauvel, four/or five of the clerks in the bank were the next 
witnesses, but their evidence was quite unimportant. One, however, made a 
statement that the magistrate noted down. He asserted that Bertomy had specu- 
lated on the Bourse through the agency of M. Raoul.de Lagors, and had gained 
rather largely. The examination of witnesses was finished for the day. On the 
following morning other witnesses were in attendance. And when these had been 
heard, M. Patrigent had all the particulars that were for the time to be discovered 
relative to the robbery. 

Of those who had been summoned to attend, two, however, failed to appear. 
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\ 
The first was the messenger whom Bertomy had sent to the Bank of France 
to fetch the money that was subsequently stolen. He was seriously ill, owing to 


an accident he had met with. 
The second was M. Raoul de Lagors. 


Three days elapsed, three days of terrible suspense, during which the agony of 
waiting seemed often too much to bear, before Bertomy was again summoned to 
appear before the magistrate. As he was conducted through the corridor that led 
to the magistrate’s room, a gentlemanly-looking, middle-aged man, wearing a white 
tie and gold-rimmed spectacles, who was standing there spoke to him. 

“Ah, M. Bertomy,” he said, “I am sorry to hear of this charge against on, 

“You must not be cast down, however. If you are innocent, your interests shall 
be well cared for.” 

Bertomy stopped surprised, but the speaker had already moved away. 

** Who is that gentleman ?” he asked of the policeman who accompanied him. 

“What! Don’t you know him?” answered the saan ae an air of 
astonishment, ‘‘ why that is M. Lecoq.” 

« And who is he ?” 

‘* Why, he is one of the chiefs of the detective force. He seems to know you.” 

**T have never seen him before.” 

“ Ah! You must not be too sure of that. No one can ever be quite sure 
whether he has seen M. Lecog or not. He is one man one day and is quite 
another person the next. One day he is fair; another day dark; at one time 
he appears quite young, at another he looks as if he were a hundred years old. 
I can never recognise him when he isin di . I speak with a man I don’t 
know at all. And thenI find it is M. Lecoq. I always feel that anyone I happen 
to meet may turn out to be he. Why if I were to be told that you were M. , 
Lecoq, I should say it was quite possible. Ah, he may well be proud ; there are” 
few men so clever as he is.” 

The policeman would have continued at greater length talking about the famous 
detective, but they drew near the magistrate’s room. They entered, and M. 
Patrigent commenced his examination of the prisoner. 

“Well, are you prepared to give any explanation with regard to the robbery ?” 
he at once asked. 

‘* As I am innocent, I am not in a position to give any explanation.” 

M. Patrigent was silent for a moment, and then he said suddenly :— 

Pas would you wey if I were to tell you what had become of the 350,000 
es? 

Tf that were known,” answered quietly , “‘ I should not be here.” 

This common-place means of entrapping a prisoner into some damaging admis- 
sion succeeds often enough. But with one so cool and collected as Bertomy, 
M. Patrigent did not expect it would answer. Still he had thought it ene 
while to try it. 

“So you still persist in your former system of defence,” he resumed; “ you per- 
sist in accusing M. Fauvel? ig 

**T accuse no one.” 

‘Not directly perhaps; certainly by implication. Remember, M. Fauvel: ‘was 
the only one besides yourself who had the pass-word. Can you suspect any mo- 
tive on the part of M. Fauvel for committing this robbery himself ? ?” he asked. 

“ T have thought it well over, and I can think of no motive whatever.” > 
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“Well,” said the magistrate in a cold, stern voice, “I will tell you what mo- 
tives you had to lead you to commit the robbery.” 

M. Patrigent spoke like a man who was quite certain of the correctness both 
of his facts and of the inferences he drew from, but this confidence was only appa- 
rent. He had expected to see the prisoner betray some sign, however slight, of 

itation, but he remained as cool and collected as ever. 

‘¢ Will you tell me, or rather are you able to tell me, how much you have spent 
during the last year?’ he asked. 

Bertomy seemed to require no time either for consideration or calculation. 

“Yes,” he answered, without hesitation, ‘ it t happens that I can tell you Guat 
precisely. I have spent about 50,000, francs.” 

** And how did you obtain this money ? ” 

“In the first place I had 12,000 francs which came to me on the death of my 
mother. I received during the year from M. Fauvel 14,000 francs, being 
my salary and interest on the sum I have lodged in the firm. I gained on the 
Sees about 8000 francs. I borrowed the rest, I still owe it, but I am in a 
position to pay it from the funds I have invested in the bank.” 

The account thus rendered was so clear and precise, so easily able to be veri- 
fied, that there was no room to doubt its correctness. 

** Who lent you this money ?” 

‘*M. Raoul de Lagors.” 

This gentleman had gone into the country on the very day ofthe robbery. He 
had not yet returned, and it had not, consequently, been possible to examine him as 
a witness. M. Patrigent was consequently obliged for the time to rest contented 
with the unsupported statement of Bertomy. 

** And now will you explain why, notwithstanding the formal orders of M. Fau- 
vel, you drew the money from the Bank of France on the night before it was 
required?” M. Patrigent proceeded to ask. 

** Because M. de Clameran had informed me that he should wish to have the 
money the first thing in the morning ; he will confirm what I say if you take his 
evidence. And I knew that I should be late that morning at the bank myself.” 

“Ts this M. de Clameran a friend of yours then ? ” 

“Ohno. I know very little of him, and he is a man that I never liked : ~s is 
very intimate, however, with my friend M. de Lagors.” 

“ And now how did you pass your time on the night of the robbery ?” 

‘* On leaving the bank at five o’clock I took the train to Vesinet and called at 
M. de Lagors’ villa. I wished to arrange with him about the loan of some money, 
but he was not in.” 

“ Did you hear that M. de Lagors had gone into the country for some timé ?” 

-*No; and I do not know now whether he is in Paris or not.” 

* Very well. And what did you do after you left your friend’s house ? ” 

‘*T came back to Paris and dined at a restaurant with an acquaintance.” 

*¢ And after that ?” 

Bertomy hesitated to answer. : 

“You do not reply,” said M. Patrigent, “ then I will tell you, You proceeded 
with your friend to a club where it is notorious that men play high, and there 
you passed the evening playing at baccarat. And you lost 1800 francs, 

“Excuse me, 1100 only,” interrupted Bertomy.. 

“* Well, sa say 1100. On the morning of that day you paid away a thousand 
franc note?’ 

- Yes I did.” 

** And when you were arrested there were 2000 francs in your desk and you 
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had about you 400 francs. So that within 24 hours you had paid away, or had 
in hand 4500 francs. 

Bertomy was completely astonished at the preciseness of the details. 
~ quite ignorant of the elaborate means for collecting information that the detective 
service employs, he could not understand, how, in so short a time, the magistrate 
could have been furnished with such complete and exact particulars with regard to 
his private affairs. 

What state is correct,” he said. 

** And get this money from, when only on the previous day 
yon you put off settling a trifling account that 
you were asked to pay?” 

“On the day you allude to I sold some shares that I had fur 3000 franes, 
and I drew besides in advance on my salary 2000 francs.” 

Bertomy was evidently prepared with a plausible explanation for all the more 
suspicious circumstances that had impressed the magistrate. M. Patrigent thought. 
it best to pass to another point. 

“ And now I wish to ask why you ceased altogether some ‘time since to visit 
«M. Fauvel ?” 

“I had reasons for doing so that I cannot give,” replied Bertomy, whilst his 

voice for the first time faltered slightly. 

“Was it from any cause connected with M..Fauvel’s niece ?” 

Bertomy remained silent, 

‘*'You must answer,” continued the magistrate. ‘I must warn you that your 
conduct in this respect is full of suspicion.’ 

“I must decline to answer your question.” 

M. Patrigent again insisted upon a reply, but without effect. 

This, then then, is your position,” he proceeded. ‘‘ In one year you have spent, ac-r 
cording to your own account, 50,000 francs. You have run through all your 
money, you have exhausted your ‘credit ; it was impossible for you to continue living 
at the rate you were doing., What did you intend doing in future ?”” 

** T had formed no plans, f should have gone on as long as I could and then’ 

** And then rob the bank, I suppose ?” 

“Tf I were guilty I should not be here. It is not likely that I should have 
* gone back to the bank after committing such a robbery, I should have made my 
escal 

M. Patrigent could not resist a self-satisfied smile. 

“Ah!” he said, “that is just the argument I expected you-to use. It i is pre- 
cisely because you have not attempted to escape, but have remained here to con- 
front the charge that you prove your intelligence. Recent trials have shown the 
folly of criminals attempting to fly. The railway goes quick, but the telegraph 
goes quicker still, In Belguim or in London a French criminal is arrested as 
easily as in Paris. To proceed to New York is simply to make a roundabout 

journey to the jail. A clever thief committing a robbery such as this of which 
you are accused, would say to himself, ‘ I have a good chance of getting off; and 
at the worst, if I am convicted, after two or three years imprisonment I shall be 
out again, and shall have a fortune to live upon.’ There are plenty of people 
who would willingly /Bive three or four years of their re to obtain 350,000 
francs.” 

‘* But if I had made such a calculation, I should not sin been contented with 
the sum that has been stolen, I should have waited my opportunity and have 
stolen a million of francs.” 


Tt is not always possible to wait,” replied the magistrate. 
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A slight pause ensued. Some idea seemed to have struck mtn. 4 ; at last 
he spoke :— 

*ce'There i is one detail that in my anxiety I had overlooked, and which has just 
occurred to me. It may, perhaps, aid in establishing my innocence.” 

** What is it ?”’ asked M. Patrigent. 

“When the messenger whom I sent to the bank for the money stolen, returned 
with it, I was only waiting for him to come back in order to leave my office at 
once. Iam certain now that I locked up the bank-notes in the safe in his 
presence ; if he only took notice of my having done so! In any case he will re- 
member that I left the bank before he did.” 

“« His evidence shall be taken. Your examination is finished for the present.” 

M. Patrigent brought the examination to an abrupt termination, for the state- 
ment Bertomy hed just made considerably modified the view he had taken of the 
affair. The evidence of the bank messenger would clearly possess the greatest 
importance. What would be the result if this man were to state that he had seen 
the manager lock up the money and then go out at once? Was it possible that 
Bertomy had already suborned him to give evidence to this effect. 

As soon as the prisoner had been removed— . 

* Ts not this messenger,” M. Patrigent asked his clerk, ‘‘ the man who was 
summoned to appear as a witness, and sent a medical certificate to say that it was 
impossible for him to attend ?” 

“Yes, Sir.” 

“ And do you know whee he is to be found ?” 

** Fanferlot told me that he had been taken to the hospital,” answered the clerk. 

“Well, I shall proceed there at once, to take his evidence.” 

M. Patrigent carried out his intention without delay. Arrived at the hospital, 
the only question was, was the man in a fit state to give evidence? The house- 
surgeon informed the magistrate that the accident the man had met with was a 
serious one ; he had fractured his leg badly, but he was thoroughly conscious and 
quite clear-headed. They were taken to his bed-side, and he was at once 
informed what was required of him. 

“I shall not have to trouble you much,” said the magistrate ; ‘“ you feel quite 
well enough to answer my questions ?” 

quite, sir.” 

“You went, I think, on the 27th of February last, to fetch from the Bank of 
France the 350,000 francs that have been stolen ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“ At what time did you come back ?” 

“Rather late. I had to go to the Crédit Mobilier after I left the bank. It 
must have been 5 o’clock when I returned.” 

“Do you remember what M. Bertomy did when you gave him the money? 
Do not hurry to answer, just think for a momen , 

“ Let me see ; first he counted the notes, then he tied them up in four packets 
and locked them up in the safe, and then, if I remember rightly—yes, I am 
sure now—he went out.” 

“ You are quite certain of what you say?” asked the magistrate. 

The serious tone with which M. Patrigent spoke seemed to somewhat alarm 
the man. 

** Well, I am ascertain as one can be of anything, but still I might be nifitaken,” 

It was impossible to get him to speak more positively. But his evidence had 
produced its effect, and M. Patrigent, as he went out, said to his clerk :— 

“‘ The case is even more mysterious and complicated than I thought for.” 
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VI. 


The Hétel Marengo is one of the largest on the Quai St. Michel. The landlady 
is'a portly, comely personage, with bright eyes and a smiling face, and a fresh- 
coloured complexion, She seems as if she were born to preside in @ bar-parlour. 
Tt was seven o'clock on the day when M. Patrigent had brought to a conclusion, 
for the time, his inquiry into the case of the robbery at the banking-house. The 
landlady of the Hétel Marengo was seated in her own private room; the table was 
laid for dinner. She was evidently expecting some one with considerable i impa- 
tience. At last the door opened, and M. Fanferlot walked in. In his private 
capacity M. Fanferlot, in fact, was the husband of the landlady of the Hotel 
Marengo. Three years ago Fanferlot had kept a private inquiry office, and his 
present wife had a little milliner’s shop of her own. When they married, Fan- 
ferlot entered the service of the detective police, by whom he had already been 
employed from time to time. Their savings they put together, and took the 


_ Hotel Marengo. They were looked up to with great respect in the neighbourhood, 


but the neighbourhood was naturally left in ignorance of M. Fanferlot’s relations 
with the police. 

‘* How late you are,” said the landlady to Fanferlot, as he came in. 

‘“*T have been busy. Ihave been playing billiards all day with Evariste, M. 
Fauvel's valet; I let him win as often as he liked, and his winning strokes are all 
flukes! I only made his acquaintance yesterday, and now I am one of his best 
friends. If I should like a place in the bank as a messenger, in the room of the 
man who has broken his leg, I may rely upon the recommendation of Evariste.”” 

“ What! Would you take a place in the bank ?” said his wife. 

“Why, yes ; if I found it necessary, so as to know everything about the family, 
and gain my information at first hand.” 

Could not the valet tell you anything ?” 

“Nothing of any consequence; and yet I got everything out of him that he 
knew. The banker, it seems, is a very quiet sort of man; he is immensely rich, 
but spends scarcely anything on himself; sees a good deal of company at home, 
but does not go out much.” 

“c Is his e young ? ” 

_ “Oh, no. About fifty. Very religiously inclined.” 

“« And who else is there in the family ?” 

“ One son in the army ; he has been in Algeria for some time. The other is 
in the bank, a Div drs young man. Then there 1s the niece.” 

** Well,” said e Fanferlot, “if you have not found out anything, it can 
only be because there is nothing to discover. If I were you now I should go and 
consult M. Lecoq on the subject.” 

“That’s nice advice. Do you want me to lose my place ? I should not keep it 
long if M. Lecoq thought I had kept anything I knew back.” 

** What occasion is there to let him think that? You need only ask his opinion, 
hear what he has to say, and profit by it if you can.” 

M. Fanferlot seemed to be considering the matter well. He evidently feared 
that M. Lecoq might find out in some way the part he had played with regard to 
Cavaillon and Nina Froment, and how he had withheld all mentién of his 


investigations. 


‘* Perhaps you are right” he said to his wife ; “ but M. Lecoq is so Very clever _ 
and is so likely to guess what I am about. But where is my little friend?” 
His little friend was Mdlle. Nina Froment. During the few days she had 
— in the house, Monsieur Fanferlot had without difficulty learnt from her all 
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that she knew about M. Bertomy. But what she had told him had not thrown 
any light upon the robbery. And he was rather disappointed in consequence. 
M. Fanferlot had in fact reached that point in his investigations when he did not 
know exactly how to proceed, and what further steps to take. He seemed as far 


from the elucidation of the mystery as ever. And he began to think that after 


all he should have to have recourse to M. Lecoq. 

Nina Froment came into the room just as Fanferlot was inquiring after her. 
Si.» ‘ad her bonnet and mantle on. 

“ What, are you going out ?” asked the landlady. “It is just dinner-time.” 

Nina Froment hesitated a moment. 

TJ will tell you why Iam going. I have just had this letter. A commission- 
aire brought it for me. Will you read it ?” 

M. Fanferlot did not wait. to be asked a second time. The note, which was 
without signature, ran thus :— 


A friend of M. Bertomy wishes very much to have some conversation with you. . If 
ou will be this evening at nine o’clock oF -acvee'y at the Omnibus Office, opposite the 
our Saint Jacques, the present writer meet you there, 


** And do you mean to go?” exclaimed Madame Fanferlot. 

“ Of course I do.” 

“ But it is terribly imprudent. You cannot tell what the object of the writer 
may be.” 

“I have thought it well over. And I have made up my mind to go.” 

And without waiting to say more she went out. 

“Why did you try to prevent her going?” said M. Fanferlot to his wife, as 
soon as Nina Froment had left the room. ‘“ Couldn’t you understand that I should 
take the opportunity of following her and finding out who it is that wishes to see 
her, and who can it be that has found out that she is here, and what can he want 
with her? That is what I have to discover. Be nulls and help me. I must 
take care that she does not recognise me.” 

- It was the work of five minutes for Fanferlot to put on a wig ahi a big beard, 
and to slip a blue blouse over his coat. He l»oked like a rough labouring man as 
he went along with his hands in his pocket and a short pipe in his mouth. Nina 
Froment had five or six minutes the start of him, but he guessed the way she 
would take; and hurrying along at a quick pace he overtook her before she had 
reached her destination. She was strolling along in an undecided manner, now 
going tolerably quickly and then loitering, like a person who, in the anxiety to 
keep an appointment, has started too soon and wishes to while away the time. 
When she reached the Place du Chitelet she walked up and down once or twice, 
read the bills of the theatres, sat down on a bench for a short time, and at last 
about a quarter to nine went and took a seat in the Omnibus Office. The next 
minute Fanferlot, too, went in. But as he was afraid that the quick eyes of Nina 
Froment might detect him notwithstanding /his big beard, he went to the other 
side of the office and kept in the shade. 

“ This is a singular place for a meeting,” he thought, as he wend Nina. 
‘‘ Who can it be that has made this appointment? She shows so much anxiety 
and impatience that I am quite sure she has no idea herself.” 

The office was full of people. Numbers were coming and going, taking their 
tickets ; others were waiting for their omnibus. Just as nine o’clock struck a man 
entered, who walked straight up to Nina, spoke to her and sat down by her side. 
‘He wag about the middle height, rather stout, with a fresh-coloured face, and 
wearing large sandy whiskers. He looked like a well-to-do business man; and 
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there was nothing in his appearance to attract notice, Fanferlot scrutinised him 
very carefully. 

“T shall recognise you again at any rate whenever I come across you,” he 

thought to himself. ‘‘ And if I am not much deceived I shall find out who and 
what you are before the evening is over.” 

_ It happened unfortunately that his efforts to overhear what Nina Froment and 
the new-comer were sayi ere quite useless. He could not catch a word. He 
could only guess by their looks and manner the subject of their conversation. 
When the man first spoke to her, Nina Froment seemed quite surprised, and it 
was very clear that she had never seen him before. As he proceeded speaki 
she listened attentively; he appeared to be proposing something to her to which 
cafter a time she seemed to agree. 

What could it all mean? Fanferlot bit his nails with vexation to find he could 
overhear nothing. ‘ What a fool I was to seat myself so far off,” he thought, and 
he was about to endeavour to get close to them in some way that would not 
‘attract attention, when the man got up, offered his arm to Nina, who at once took 

- it, and they went together out of the office. They appeared to be so engaged in 

conversation that Fanferlot thought it would be safe to follow close at their heels ; 
a wise precaution, for the street was crowded. They had not gone far, however, 
when the man called a cab, and he and Nina Froment got in. 

‘Ah! no fear of losing them now,” thought the detective. 

And as the cab drove off, Fanferlot followed it at an easy trot. The cab went 
up the Boulevard Sebastopol at a good rate, but the detective was active on his 
legs, and had no difficulty in keeping up with it. Still, when it reached the 
Boulevard St. Denis he found himself slightly out of breath. He had not reckoned 
on its going so far; so he changed his tactics. He got up behind the cab. “Now,” 
he said to himself, "ee Go as fast as you like, cabby.” The cabman did certainly go 
rather fast ; at last when he reached the outer boulevard he pulled up before a 
wine-shop, ‘got down and went in. The detective, too, jumped off and from a little 
distance watched to see those inside get-out. He waited five minutes, but they 
still remained in. 

“ How is this ?”’ he thought, as he carefully approached the cab. 

The cab was empty ! 

Fanferlot was speechless fo: a moment and then he relieved his feelings by. 
vigorously swearing. In a moment he perceived how matters stood, 

“* Evidently,” he said to himself, ‘‘ this person and Nina Froment got in at one 
door and out at the other. It isa very old dodge. They would not have used 
it if they were not afraid of being followed. And if they feared to be followed 
the reason must be that they had something to conceal. 

He spoke to the cabman who he thought might perhaps be induced to say 
something, but the cabman was surly, and flourished his whip so carelessly that 
Fanferlot thought it prudent to beat a retreat. 

“ Stands in evidently,” he thought, as he Gangnoniotaly proceeded on his way 
home. 

- When Fanferlot reached the Hétel Marengo, he heard from his wife that Nina 

had been back some time. She had told Madame Fanferlot that she had met the 
friend of M. Bertomy, and the advice he had given her had induced her to _ 
her plans, and that she meant to go away the next day. 

‘* And what do you think of it all ?”? Madame Fanferlot asked her husband. © 

‘*T think that she evidently distrusts us, and knows who I am.” 

‘* Well I advise you to see M. Lecoq about it,” said his wife. 
M. Fanferlot remained a moment or two thinking. 
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“Well, I will go the first thing to-morrow and see him,” he said at last, 
“though I do not know that it can be of any use. If I cannot see my way 
clear in the affair, it is not likely that he will.” 

The next day Fanferlot was up at half-past six o’clock. It is necessary to rise 
early if you wish to see M. Lecoq. And after he had swallowed a cup of coffee 
he proceeded to the residence of the celebrated police agent. When he reached 
the house, and the door was opened, M. Lecoq’s servant said to him:— 

«‘ Ah, you have just come at the right time. Master was expecting you.” 

Fanferlot felt very much inclined to beat a retreat when he heard this. 

“* Why the deuce does he expect me?” he said to himself. 

He hesitated a moment. p 

‘* How long are you going to stop here,” said the servant. ‘‘ You will find 
master in his room.” 

Fanferlot walked in. In the middle of a large room a man dressed in 
black with a white necktie and gold-rimmed spectacles on, was seated at a table 
writing. It was the same man who had spoken to Bertomy in the corridor lead- 
ing to M. Patrigent’s office. It was M. Lecogq in his official dress. 

When Fanferlot came in, bowing respectfully, M. Lecoq raised his head and 
put his pen down. 

* Ah! here you are,” he said, “ and how is the Bertomy case going on ?” 

“What do you know”——— stammered Fanferlot. 

**T know that you have made a nice mess of the affair, and that now you don’t 
know which way to turn.” 

But, Sir, really’——, Fanferlot commenced. 

M. Lecoq had risen from his chair and was walking up and down the room. 
‘Suddenly he turned and faced Fanferlot. 

“What would you think of a man,” he said in a harsh, ironical tone, ‘‘ who 
abuses the confidence reposed in him by his employers, who only reveals just so 
much of what he has discovered as will set people on the false track ; who is care- 
less if justice is done or not in his endeavour to satisfy his own ambition ?” 

T should say” ——, Fanferlot stammered. 

' “ You would say that he ought to be turned out of his place,” said M. Lecoq 
interrupting him. “And you are quite right. But this is just how you have 
acted yourself. Unfortunately for you, you were not quite clever enough to carry 
out your design.” 

** But, Sir, I assure you” 

** Keep quiet. Do you mean to say that you told M, Patrigent all you knew, 
as it was your duty todo? If you had only shown somé‘skill and adroitness, it 
would have been excusable. But you have scarcely displayed ordinary common 
sense. 

** You are right, Sir, perhaps,” said Fanferlot piteously, no longer attempting 
a denial, ‘‘ but what was one to do in a case like this, where there’ was nothing to 
help one to a conclusion, nothing to assist one in penetrating the mystery ?” 

M. Lecoq shrugged his shoulders. 

* My good fellow,” he said, “do you not know that on the day when you went 
with the inspector to investigate the robbery you probably had—mind I do not 
say certainly—the opportunity of knowing which of the keys, the banker’s or the 
manager’s, had been used to commit the robbery.” 

really” exclaimed Fanferlot. 

‘You wish to know how? Well, you remember the scratch you discovered 
on the safe, it impressed you at the time, for you could not help calling out and 
allowing others to know what you had found out. You examined it carefully 
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through a glass, and you convinced yourself that it was quite receutly made. You 
thought then, and with good reason, that the scratch had been made at the time 
when the robbery was committed. Now how was the scratch made? Evidently 
with a key. That being the case you ought to have asked for the keys of the 


banker and the manager, and have scrutinised them carefully. You would doubt- _ 


less have found at the end of one of them traces of green paint off the safe.” 

Fanferlot listened open-mouthed to this explanation. When it was finished he 
exclaimed almost involuntarily :— 

“What a fool 1 was ” 

“Yes you were,” continued M. Lecoq ; “ you neglected an evident means of 
gaining an insight into the mystery. This scratch on the safe is the only starting 
point for an investigation. If I find out the guilty person, as I mean to do, it 
will be thanks to the indications it gives.” 

Fanferlot was above all things surprised to find that M. Lecoq was so 
thoroughly well informed on the subject, and knew all the details of the case as 
well as he himself did. Where and how had M. Lecoq obtained his information ? 

‘* You take an interest, then, Sir, in this case?” he asked. 

‘A little. But I don’t pretend to know all the particulars. Just sit down 
and tell me all about it.” 

It is not safe to venture upon either concealment or equivocation with M. 
Lecog ; and Fanferlot was consequently quite candid, which he had very rarely 
ever been before. Still, towards the close of his story, he neglected to mention 
how the previous evening he had been tricked by Nina Froment and her friend. 

‘Tt seems to me” said M. Lecoq, when he had finished, “that you have for- 
gotten something. How far did you follow the empty cab ?” 

Notwithstanding his ordinary coolness, Fanferlot blushed up to his ears, and 
looked thoroughly abashed. 

“What, did you know that too?” he stammered. ‘‘ How could you”——— 

A sudden idea struck him, he jumped up. 


« Ah! now I understand,” he said, “ you were the man with the red whiskers.” 


The expression of surprise on Fanferlot’s face was so comic that M. Lecoq could 
not help smiling. 

“ And so the man that I looked at so carefully and did not recognise at all was 
you? Ah, sir, what a great actor you could be if you wished! Peathern seein 
myself, too.” 

a eatery badly. Do you think that in order to disguise yourself it is suffi- 
cient to put on a beard and a blouse? And now let me give you a piece of advice. 
You have undertaken a task that is beyond your strength. You are excellent in 
carrying out orders; but you fail utterly when you attempt to trace a plan of 
campaign for yourself. Keep clear of such follies in future.” 

Fanferlot had never seen M. Lecoq so good-humoured. He had expected very 
different treatthent. He was still somewhat anxious, fearing lest there it be 
something behind this wonderful affability. 

“ Have you any idea who committed the robbery, Sir ?” he asked. 

“No more than you have. In fact, you have already formed an opinion, and 
Ihave not. You imagine that the manager is innocent and the banker guilty, and 


I really do not know whether you are wrong or right. I am still only on the- 


threshold of my inquiries. 1am only certain of one thing, and that is there 
is a scratch on the door of the iron safe. That is my starting point.” 


Whilst he was speaking, M. Lecoq took up from the table, unrolled and spread 


out a large sheet of drawing-paper. On this sheet was a photograph of the door - 
of M. Fauvel’s iron-safe. It was reproduced with the most minute exactness. 


And the scratch was distinctly to be seen. 
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‘ There, then, is the scratch,” said M. Lecogq, “ it runs diagonally from the top 
towards the bottom, starting from the key-hole, and notice especially that it runs 
from the left to the right, that is to say that it ends on the side nearest the door 
of the staircase leading to the banker’s private room. The scratch is a deep one 
near the lock, but it gradually becomes less and less clearly marked.” 

** Yes, I see that is just as you say, Sir,” said Fanferlot. 

“You naturally thought that whoever committed the robbery caused this 
scratch. Let us seeif you are right,” continued M. Lecog. “I have here a 
little iron-chest, painted like M. Fauvel’s iron-safe, now take a key and try to 
scratch it.” 

Fanferlot did as he was told, without quite understanding what the object was, 
vigorously rubbing the side of the iron-chest with the end of a key. 

“* The)deuce,” he said ‘‘ this paint is not so easily scratched off.” 

‘No. ' And the paint on M. Fauvel’s safe is even harder to rub off. I have 
tried it myself. And so you see the scratch you detected could not have been 
made by the trembling hand of a thief letting the key slide along the surface.” 

“* Of course not,” said Fanferlot, full of admiring wonder. “It is clear that to 
have made it considerable pressure must have been applied.” 

“Yes ; but why, and in what way?” said M. Lecog. “I was three days 
thinking it over before I could understand it. Now let us see whether my 
conjectures are sufficiently probable to serve as a starting point for the 
investigation.” 

— went to the door leading into the next room, and took the key out of 

“ Just come here,” he said to Fanferlot; ‘‘place yourself by my side. That . 
will do. Suppose that I wish to open this door, and that you want to prevent 
me. When you see me about to put the key in the lock, what do you instinc- 
tively do?” 

“* Put my hands on your arm, and pull you towards me, so that you sha’n’t get 
the key in.” 

Well, do it. Now then.” 

“ Fanferlot obeyed, and the key that M. Lecoy attempted to put in the lock was 
turned on one side, and, gliding sharply down the door, left on the paint a scratch 
running in a diagonal direction downwards, exactly similar to the one in the 
photograph of the door of the iron safe. 

- “Qh! oh!” said M. Fanferlot. “Oh! oh!” He remained standing before 
the door, deep in thought. 

** Do you begin to understand now” asked M. Lecoq. 

“Now Ido. Achild could understand it now,” replied Fanferlot. ‘ Ah! sir, 
what a talent yours is! I see the scene myself now as if 1 were there. At the 
moment of the robbery there were two people near the iron safe. The one wished 
— the notes, the other tried to prevent him. It is as clear as pos- 
si 

with the astonishment and enthusiasm the detective 

display 

** You are jumping too fast to a conclusion,” he said. ‘‘ You_are looking on 
what may be merely a chance as a certainty.” : 
“ No, Sir,” Fanferlot cried ; “it is not possible that you are wrong.” 
et ‘* Well, then, what do you learn from our discovery ?” 
| ** In the first place, it shows that I was on the right scent. The manager is 


|” © Why do you think that ?” 
| ** Because he was able to open or shut the safe at any time he liked; and it is 


a 

innocent. 
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stead to imagine that he would have committed the robbery when anyone’ 


was by.” 

** The reasoning is excellent. Only it applies just as much to the banker.” 

“* You are right,” said Fanferlot, after a moment’s consideration. ‘“ But who 
can have committed the robbery then ? ” 

“Some third person, of course ; who is quite at his ease, finding suspicion 
diverted into other quarters.” 

“But can that be the case, Sir?” asked Fanferlot. ‘‘Do you not remember 
’ that only M. Fauvel and his manager had keys, which they always kept by 
them ?” 

“Yes. But on the evening of the robbery the banker had left his bey in his 
desk.” 

But the key alone is not sufficient. There is the pass-word.” 

M. Lecoq shrugged his shoulders impatiently. 

‘* What was the pass-word ?”’ he asked. 

Nina.” 

“ That is to say, the name of the young person whose business Bertomy was 
looking after, and towhom he was going tolend money. The day onwhich youdiscover 
some one sufficiently friendly with Bertomy to guess at the pass-word, and suffi- 
eiently intimate with M. Fauvel to go to his bedroom and get the key out of his 
desk, you will have found out who has committed the ribbery. You will have 
cleared up the mystery then. This is what we have to bear in mind. And now 
you will take the photograph to M. Patrigent, you will relate to him how the 
matter stands, and what our opinions are. I have no doubt that he will see 
their force, and that he will give instructions for the release of Bertomy. It is 
necessary for our purpose that he should be at liberty. I have reasons of my 
own for not wishing to appear in this affair myself at present. So you will take 
care not to mention my name in any way.” 

Fanferlot assured M. Lecoq that he would be very careful not to do so. 

** One thing more. You were a servant in a family when you were - & 
young man, I think ?” 

Fanferlot acknowledged that this was the case. 

* And you know how to drive and look after horses? Well, then, as soon as 
you have left M. Patrigent, go home and get yourself up as a gentleman’s servant, 
and proceed with this letter to the registry office at the corner of the 
Delorme. The'proprietor will send you to M. de Clameran, who wants a body- 
servant, his own having left him the other day. If you are careful, you will get 
the place.’ 

“Excuse me, Sir, but I don’t understand why I should go there, M. de 
Clameran does not satisfy the conditions you have pointed out. He is not a 
friend of Bertomy’s. 

“ Do not interrupt,” said M. Lecoq, “ you have only to do what I tell you. 
He is not a friend of Bertomy, it is true ; but he is the great ally of Raoul de Lagors. 
It is necessary to knowthe reason, and how it happens, that two men, the one quite 
young, and the other more than middle-aged, are so intimate. And itis desirable, 
too, to know something about this ironmaster who lives in Paris, and neglects his 
ironworks entirely. It is difficult to watch a man who lives in such a place as the 
H6étel du Louvre. If you are in his service, I shall be informed of all his move- 
ments, He keeps a carriage ; you will drive it. In a very short time you will 
find ak an eet | him, and will be able to keep me informed with regard to every 
at ep he takes.” 

**T will do as you say, sir.” 
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‘One word more. M. de Clameran is a very suspicious sort of person. You 
will take the name of Joseph Dubois. When he asks about your character, you 
will give him these three written characters; the one stating that you were in the 
service of the Marquis de Sairmeuse, the other relating to the time when you were 
with the Comte de Commarin, and the third stating that you have just left the 
Baron von Edelsheim, who has gone back to Germany. You must be careful 
how you behave, remember what your place is, and, above all, don’t be too 
honest ; it would excite suspicion.” 

“T will take care, sir. But how shall I communicate with you?” 

‘JT will call and see you. Until further orders, do not venture here. You 
might be followed. If anything unforeseen occurs, send to your wife ; she will let 
me know. And now go on at once.” 

No sooner had Fanferlot left the room, than M. Lecoq commenced to take off his 
official dress. The white cravat and the gold-rimmed spectacles were discarded, 
the narrow black whiskers that edged his pale face disappeared too, and his thick, 
close-cut hair was set at liberty ; and then he sat down before a toilette table, and 
commenced to make himself up again. After an hour’s work he was again the 
‘stout man with the red whiskers that Fanferlot had failed to recognise. 

He had a last look in the glass at himself. ‘‘ And now I have arranged every- 
thing,” he said, ‘“‘ I only hope that Fanferlot will lose no time.” 

Fanferlot certainly lost no time. He was very soon in the office of M. Patri- 
gent. He related how matters stood with admirable clearness. And he took good 
care not to mention M. Lecoq. The magistrate at once saw the force of what was 
laid before him. In the course of the day instructions were given for the release 
of Bertomy, in accordance with the article of the French Code that. provides for 
the release of a prisoner in cases where the evidence is insufficient to support the 
charge preferred against him. 


VIL. 


Whiist in prison, Bertomy had longed above all things for his release. And 
now that liberty had come, the terrible nature of the position in which he was 
placed, presented itself to him with renewed force. He was released from prison, 
but the stigma of the robbery would still attach itself to him. And he quite 
saw the great difficulties that stood in the way of his clearly establishing his 
innocence. When Bertomy left the prison he proceeded to his own apartments. 

“Ah! I am so glad to see you, sir,” said the conciérge, as he entered. “I was 
certain that the charge against you would fall to the ground. I read all about it 
in the papers, but I never believed it for a moment.” 

The congratulations of the conciérge were perhaps rather awkward, but there 
could be no doubt as to their sincerity. Still they left’ a painful impression on 
Bertomy, and he did not wish to speak at all on the subject. He asked the 
conciérge for the key of his rooms. 

“J have not got it here, sir. A gentleman came this morning. He said he was 
a great friend of your father’s and your family, and that he expected you back, 
and would wait till you came in. He is upstairs now. He is a stout man about 
your height, with red whiskers.” 

Bertomy was much astonished. Who could this friend of his father’s be? He 
had not even acquainted his family with the charge that had been preferred against 
him. Still he did not allow his surprise to be seen. 

‘‘ Yes, it’s quite right,” he said, and running upstairs he tapped at the door of 
his room. His father’s friend opened the door to him. He was just such a man 
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as the eonciérge described, rather stout, with a pleasing expression of face, and 
* aaone especially remarkable i in his appearance. Bertomy had never seen 
ore 
icv aR? Bene’ to make your acquaintance,” he said, holding out his hand to 
ertomy 

He seemed to have made himself quite atThome ; he had been reading 4 volume 
that he had taken out of the bookcase. 

‘*T have not the pleasure’—Bertomy began. 

‘Ah! You are surprised to find me here, I can quite understand that. Your 
father heard of the difficulty you were in. He wished to come himself and introduce 
me, but he found he could not make the journey to Paris just now. But this letter 
will explain it all.” 

The manager took the letter ; as he read it his face seemed to light up, and his 
expression became unusually animated. 

“ My father tells me,” he said, “that you are one of his best friends. He 
advises me to place the greatest confidence in you, and to follow your counsels in 
everything.” 

“Yes. Your father said to me; ‘ Verduret,’—that is my name—‘ Verduret, 
you see the position my son isin. If anyone can extricate him, you can. Will 
you do what you can?’ And I promised to do so, and here Iam. And now that 


- is explained, let us come to the point. What do you intend to do ?” 


** What do I intend to do?” Bertomy answered, in a voice quivering with © 
suppressed anger and indignation. ‘‘ Find out the scoundrel who has ruined me 
deliver him up to justice—revenge myself in fact.” | 

«That is very natural. And do you see how you can accomplish this ?” 

“Not at all, And yet I shall succeed ; when a man gives up his whole life to 
one end, he is sure to succeed.” 

** Well, I thought I should find you in this frame of mind, And I have been | 
thinking what it is best for you to do. And I have hit on a plan. In the first 
place you must sell off this furniture, give up these apartments, and keep yourself 
out of the way.” - 

“Keep myself out of the way ?” said Bertomy. “Do you forget that that would: 
be almost a confession of guilt ? People would say at once that I had gone to enjoy — 
myself with the stolen money.” . 

‘Well, and what then?” said M. Verduret, coolly. ‘Did you not. just tell 
me that ga were ready to give up your life to the accomplishment of your pur- 
pose? The skilful swimmer, who has been thrown into the water by miscreants, 
takes yood care not to come to the surface directly; he dives, swims underneath, 
re-appears at a distance, and comes to land when he isentirely out of sight, and it is 
only when it is believed that he has been got quite out of the way that he shows 
himself once more and takes his vengeance. You have some hidden enemy. Only ~ 
some imprudence on his part will enable you to discover a But so long as 
you are in sight he will be on, his guard.” 

Bertomy had so little conception himself as to what course was best for him to 
adopt; he felt himself so utterly helpless, and the anxiety he had suffered had 
so deadened his energy, that after a few minutes’ thought he yielded to M. 
Verduret’s arguments, and consented to do as he ‘ 

“And the money that the sale of the furniture will bring will be very useful 
by-the-bye, to you just now,” he continued. ‘ And now, one thing more. You 
are a friend of M. de Lagors, I think ?” 

“Yes; an intimate friend.” 

«And who is this person ?” 
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- Bertomy did not seem to like the way in which M. Verduret alluded to his 
riend. 

“M. de Lagors,” he answered, “ is the nephew of M. Fauvel. He is quite 
@ young man ; he is very rich and very clever, and he is the greatest friend I 
have.” 

“Ah! I shall be delighted to make his acquaintance,” said M. Verduret, *¢ for 
I must tell you that I have written him a little note in your name, asking him to 
come here, and he has sent word back that he would.” 

‘Why, you don’t suppose ”——cried Bertomy. 

“Oh, I suppose nothing. Only I must see this young man,”——-a knock at 
the outer door made M. Verduret stop speaking for a moment. “Here he is,” 
he continued. ‘‘Where can you place me, so that I can see and hear every- 
thin g ? ” 

“Go into my bed-room, if you leave the door slightly open”—— 

ss Yes, yes. And now, whatever you do,” said M. Verduret, in his most 
impressive manner, “Do not say a word to him about me, nor about the plans 
you have formed. Speak to him as if you were quite cast down, and did not 
know which way to turn.” 


And he stepped into the next room whilst Bertomy went to open the door to 
ul. 


The appearance of Raoul de Lagors seemed to thoroughly justify all the 
favourable things his friends had said of him. He was very good-looking, with a 
frank, intelligent expression of countenance that at once prepossessed men in his 
favour. Though he said he was twenty-four years of age, he did not look more 
than twenty. As soon as he entered the room he seized Bertomy cordially by 
the hand, and began to congratulate him on his release. But by the side of all 
this friendliness there seemed to be a certain constraint which, if Bertomy did 
not notice, did not escape the attention of M. Verduret. 

“I was thunderstruck with your letter, my dear fellow,” Raoul said ; 

‘soon as I got it I thought—Is he going mad? And I rushed here at once.” 

Bertomy seemed scarcely to understand him. What was there in this 
‘etter then ? 

“ Have you lost all your courage ?” continued M. de Liagors. “ Why do you 
-despair? At your age there is time to begin life again. You have friends ready 
‘to help you; I have come here to tell you that you may rely on me. Iam 
rich, and the half of my fortune is at your disposal.” 

This generous offer, made with such touching simplicity, greatly affected 
Bertomy. 

“ Thanks, Raoul, thanks,” he said; ‘unfortunately all the money in the 
world would be of no use to me at this moment.” 

““Why? What are your plans? Do you intend to remain in Paris?” 

“Tt don’t know ; I have formed no plans at all; I am quite at a loss 
what to do.” ‘ 

«You will have to begin life again,” Raoul broke in; “ excuse my speaking 
frankly. So long as this mysterious robbery is not cleared up it will be impossible 
for you to remain in Paris,” 

‘* And if it is never cleared up ?” 

«An additional reason for remaining away. I was talking about you just 
now with Clameran. He was saying, ‘If I were in Bertomy’s place I would 
turn all I had into money ; I would go to America, make a fortune, and return 
to overwhelm suspicion with my wealth.’ ” 

All this shocked Bertomy’s pride ; but he said nothing. 
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* Well, abet do you think ?” asked Raoul. 


“TJ will think it over,’ said Bertomy; “I will see. I should like to know 
what M. Fauvel says.” 


“Ah! You know that since I declined my uncle’s proposition for me to enter 


the bank we have not been very good friends, It is quite a month since I was 
at his house ; but of course I hear about him. It seems that this affair has had 
even a greater effect upon him than on you. He is very little at the bank, and 
seems as if he were recovering from some severe illness.” 

“ And Madame Fauvel and Mdlle. Madeleine ?” Bertomy asked. 

‘Oh, my aunt is much the same as ever. As for my cousin, she cannot take 
any interest in trifling matters now ; she is entirely occupied in getting ready for 
a fancy ball that takes place the day after to-morrow. She is going to wear, 80 
I hear, the costume of a maid of honour of Catherine de Medicis, in which she 
will make quite a sensation.” 

This news seemed to be an additional blow to Bertomy, and the effect it had 
on him was very evident. M. de Lagors, however, did not appear to notice 
it. 

“Well, I must leave you,”’ he said, getting up from his chair; “and remember 
that whatever happens you may rely upon me.” 

Raoul shook hands with Bertomy again, and went out. Bertomy remained 
standing lost in gloomy thought, when M. Verduret’s mocking voice roused him 
from his reflections. 

“ And this is your greatest friend,” he said. 

“Yes,” answered Bertomy, bitterly ; “and yet you heard him offer me half 
his fortune. 

M. Verduret shrugged his shoulders. 

‘Why did he not offer the whole while he was about it?” he said; “ an offer 
: that kind does not bind one to anything. Still I feel certain that he would be 

ery glad to give 10,000 francs to know the ocean rolled between you and him.” 

He would? And why ?” asked Bertomy. 

‘Who can tell ?—perhaps for the same reason that induced him to make you 
notice that he had not been near his uncle’s house for a mon 

‘* But that is the truth, I am sure.” 

“ Of course,” replied M. Verduret, carelessly ; ‘‘ but we have done with him 
for the present. 1 have taken his measure—that was all I wanted ; and now, if 
you please, we will go and call on M. Fauvel.” 

Bertomy seemed surprised at this proposition. 

‘* That I cannot think of doing,” he,said. “I could not to see’him.” 

This reluctance did not surprise M. Verduret. 

“T understand your feelings,” he said, “‘ but you must not give way to them. 
I wish to see M, Fauvel, just as I wished to see M. de Lagors; it is absolutely 
necessary, and you must make up your mind to do it. You must Sentens me 
to him as a relative of yours ; you need not say a word yourself.” 

“If it is absolutely necessary ” said Bertomy. 

** Yes, it is; come, get ready at once.” 


Bertomy had just gone into his room when a tap came at the door. M. 


Verduret went and opened it; it was the conciérge. 
“ Here is a letter,” he said, ‘* that was brought this morning for M. Bertomy. 
I forgot to give it to him as he came in. It is a curious sort of letter, isn’t it, sir 
The letter certainly was a curious one; the address was not written; the 
words that composed it were made up of letters carefully cut out of some book or 
newspaper, and pasted together on the rer 
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“ Ah,” said M. Verduret, “what is this?” Then turning to the conciérge, 
he continued, “ Just sit down and wait a minute; I will be back directly.” 
He left the conciérge in the passage went into the next room, taking good care 
to close the door. 
“Here is a letter for you,” he said to Bertomy, and at once broke it open. 
Some bank-notes fell out; he counted them; there were ten. Bertomy was 
scarlet with excitement. 
‘‘ What does this mean ?” he said. 
The letter inside was short, but to the point. It was composed, like the © 
at address, of printed letters that had been cut out and pasted together. It ran 
| thus :— 


A friend of yours, who knows the painfulness of your position, has sent you this 
assistance. You are advised to leave France at once; you are young, and have all the 
future before you. May this money bring you happiness with it ! 


“Does every one wish to get me out of the country ?”’ Bertomy exclaimed, 
livid with passion, as M. Verduret finished reading the letter. 

** You begin to open your eyes at last,” said M. Verduret, with a smile of satis- 
=| faction. ‘‘ You begin to understand how matters are. There are evidently 
x | people who hate you for the evil they have done you. There are people to whom 
2 your presence in Paris would be a perpetual menace, and who wish at any cost 
ee to get you out of the way.” 

** But who can these people be? Who can have sent money to me like 
this ? ” 

“Tf I knew,” said M. Verduret ‘‘ my task would be finished, for I should 
know who committed the robbery of which you have been accused. That is what 
we have to find out. But we have now one of those pieces of evidence that sooner 
: or later acquire the greatest importance. Thus far 1 have only had hypotheses 
: more or less probable to guide me. I have now a fact that proves that I have 
not been deceived. Up to the present time I have been walking in the dark ; 
now I have a ray of light to guide me.” 

M. Verduret spoke with an air of such conviction that he inspired Bertomy 
with a certain degree of confidence. 

“Tt now remains to profit by this piece of evidence that the imprudence of the 
enemy has put into our hands,” continued M. Verduret. ‘In the first place we 


will question the conciérge.” 

He opened the door and called out— 

“Just step in, i if you please. Who gave you this letter?” M. Verduret 
asked. 


‘A commisionaire who said there was no answer to wait for.” 
you know him?” 
“ Oh, very well. the man who stands atthe comer ofthe Pigalle.” 
: “Go and ask him to come here.” 
a Whilst the conciérge proceeded on this errand, M. Verduret drew out his pocket. 
zt book, and compared the numbers of the notes with some figures that covered a 
couple of its pages. When he had finished he said :— 

| “ These notes were not sent by the person who committed the robbery.” 
What makes you think that ?” 
: “Unless the thief is possessed of unusual caution,” M. Verduret continued. 
|| “It is certain that these notes, at least, are no part of the stolen property. I ob- 
y tained the numbers from the bank, and am consequently in a position to speak 
with certainty. So that if the remittance does not come from mes it comes. 
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from the other person who was near the safe at the time of the robbery, who was 
unable to prevent it, and who is now @ prey to remorse. The probability that 
there were two persons present when the robbery was committed, a probability that 
the scratch suggested, is changed now into a certainty, I think.” 

Bertomy was listening attentively, but he could understand. very little of M. 
Verduret’s meaning, and he did not venture to ask for an explanation. 

“Now let us consider,” M. Verduret proceeded, ‘‘ who this second person can 
be who is troubled in his conscience and yet does not dare to reveal anything.” 

He took up the letter again, reading it over three or four times very carefully. 


f ‘and very slowly, weighing each sentence and each word. 


“* Evidently ” he said, ‘‘ this letter has been composed by a woman. If aman 
wished to render a service to another he would. never have talked of ‘ assistance,’ 
he would have spoken of a ‘loan,’ or a ‘temporary accommodation.’ And then 
the sort of sentimental superstition of the final sentence is thoroughly feminine.” 

Bertomy was.quite able this time to follow the reasoning of M. Verduret. 

‘I do not'think you are right,” he said, “I do not see. that any woman could 
be mixed up in this affair.” 

_ M. Verduret did not trouble himself to notice the interruption. 

“Let us next see, now,” he continued, “if we can possibly find out what these 
letters have been cut out of.” pe, 

He drew near the window and proceeded to study the letters with the most 
minute care. 

“Small type,” he said, ‘ well printed on good paper. So it is clear that the 
words and letters have not been cut out of a. newspaper or a novel. I think I 
recognise the type: it is an old fashioned letter—ah, I know now. How was it 
I did not perceive it at. once? it has all been cut out of a prayer-book. Let me 
see further:” : 

Then very carefully he moistened a few of the words with the tip of his tongue 
and then removed them with a pen-knife. On the back of one of the pieces there 
was the Latin word Deus. 

“* Ah, that is proof sufficient,” he said. ‘‘ But what has become of the prayer 
book that has been cut up? Has it been burnt? Scarcely. A book of the kind 
is too solidly bound generally to be easily burnt. “It has been probably thrown on — 
one side in some hole or corner,” \ 

M. Verduret stopped. The conciérge was back, bringing with him the com- 
missionaire from the corner of the Rue Pigalle. 

‘Ah, you have just come at the right time,” said M. Verduret, addressing the 
commissionaire, ‘Do you remember leaving a letter here this morning ?” 

“Oh yes, sir. I noticed it especially. The address attracted my attention.” 

* Quite likely. And who gave it you?” 

Another commissionaire.” 

“A commissionaire?” observed M. Verduret. ‘And did you know him at 
all?” 

“TI don’t remember ever to have seen him before.” 

‘* What was he like ?” 

“He was like all of us, Sir ; nothing particular about him.” 

‘‘ What did he say when he gave it to you?” 

“He gave me half-a-franc, and said just deliver this. A cabman had handed 
it to him he told me.” 

This answer seemed to disconcert M. Verduret considerably. He was surprised 
to find that so many precautions had been taken in sending this letter. 

“Should you know the commissionaire again if you saw him?” 
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* Oh yes!” 

** Well, then how much do you earn a day?” 

“ You see, Sir, I can’t say exactly. I have a very good post—sometimes eight 
francs, sometimes more.” 

“‘ Well, then, I will give you ten francs a day just to walk about until you find 
the commissionaire from whom you received the letter. Come to the Hotel 
Marengo, on the Quai St. Michel, every evening at eight o’clock, and tell me 
what you have done. Ask for M. Verduret. If you find the man you shall have 
fifty francs. Will that suit you ?” 

‘That it will, Sir.” 

** Well then don’t lose time. Get to work at once.” 

Although he was ignorant of M. Verduret’s plan df action, Bertomy began to 
understand the tendency of the investigations. And although everything for him 
depended upon success, he forgot for the moment his own deep personal interest in 
what was going on, so much struck was he with his new friend’s quickness, his 

coolness, the certainty with which he drew his conclusions, his fertility in 
expedients, and the rapidity with which he formed and executed his designs. 

** And so you think you detect a woman’s hand .in all that has occurred?” 
Bertomy remarked, as soon as the conciérge and the commissionaire had left the 
room. 

“« Yes, and a woman that has several prayer-books by her, since she can spare 
one to cut up.” 

* And you believe there is a chance of discovering her?” 

‘* A very good chance indeed, thanks to the means I have at hand for making 
searching inquiries forthwith, means that I intend to have recourse to at once.” 

So saying he sat down and rapidly scrawled two or three lines in pencil on a 
slip of paper which he folded up and placed in his waistcoat pocket. 

“ You are ready,” he asked “‘for our visit to M. Fauvel? Then we will go at 
once. 
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NOTUS IGNOTO. 


I. 


T HoUGH mine be to give and yours to take, 
Mine to wander and watch and wake, 
Seeking for you a house of pleasure, 
Which you, as it chances, idly measure, 
Free to inhabit or forsake ;— 
Mine to snatch the fancies flying, 
To paint with colours evanescent, 
So that the picture seems undying,— 
Bound, for you, to the task incessant,— 
Yet who shall say, that mine achieving 
Hath more desert than your receiving ? 
Who shall decide, if Fate so chooses 
That one creates, and the other uses ? 


II. 


I pine for the word that is not spoken, 

_ And, perchance, I speak it to you ; 

The brittle thread of my dream is broken, 
And you have caught the clue. 

I strive for the inaccessible summit, 

I fathom the sea with a failing plummet, 

And yet I may lead you higher, deeper, 

To waters darker and mountains steeper, 
Than I can sound or climb: 

And the bird I loosen has power to pilot 

Your way to the fairest and farthest islet,— 
The bird of my brooded rhyme! 


Balance your loss with the chance of gain ! 

One may beckon, and one attain : 

One fill the cup, and the other drain. 

One may struggle, and pant, and falter, 
Open the temple-door and fall; 

While the other is set at the foot of the altar 
At once, by the guiding call ! 

Then, where his effortless feet are planted, 

Forth he walks through the realms enchanted, 

Fresh his eyes for the joy of seeing, 

His nostrils warm with the breath of being ! 
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Iv. 
Song is the voice of the spirit’s passion, 
The speech of a splendid dream : 
But all that my lips shall fail to fashion 
You may hear with a sense supreme. 
As the nightingale, in the twilight bushes, 
Soothes herself with melodious gushes, 
So is my song to me: 
But, as my soul from her chanting flushes, 
Till a thousand dreams go free, 
I, like the nightingale, may win me 
A glory beyond the song within me, 
Waking the soul in you,— 
And you thrill and tremble with thoughts undying, 
Your grander speech to my chant replying 
From the height of the stars, while I am lying 
In the darkness and the dew ! 


Ah, yes! the beauty that brims existence 
Is not a wraith of the formless distance : 
But, near us ever, each moment misses 
The arms that fold and the mouth that kisses! 
With a simple word we may snare its blisses,— 
With a breath, a tone, 
An odour, blown 
From a bud the winds at our feet have thrown ; 
And, Soul unknown, however thou starvest, 
One grain shall give thee the whole rich harvest !. 


VI. 


An arrow. carved on the rock am I: 

A cloud that points, in the lonely sky, 
The way the invisible breezes fly : 
Awhile to herald the holy places, 

Ere the sun dispels, or the moss effaces ! 
Unknowing whose is the footstep fleéter 

That follows, overtakes and passes 
To the founts afar of waters sweeter, 

And the meads beyond of softer grasses !— 
Unknowing gladly, uncaring ever, 
How others may mount from mine endeavour, 
To the beauty whereof my brows are lorn, 

The greener crown 

Of the dear renown, 
Silently woven and secretly worn, 
Whose leaves are bright from the raptures tasted 
By a living Soul in a Life unwasted ! 
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BEATRICE BOVILLE. 


BY OUIDA. 


II. 


DON’T belong to St. Stephen’s myself, thank Heaven! But there are nights 
now and then, of course, when I like to go to both Houses, and when Mrs. 
Breloques, who is a charming little woman, to whom no man short of a Goth 
eould possibly say “‘ No” to any petition, gave me a little blow with her fan, and 
told me, as I valued her friendship, to get an order and take her and Gwen to 
hear the Lords’ debate on Tuesday, when my cousin Viscount Earlscourt, one of 
the best orators in the Upper House, was certain to speak, of course I obliged 
her. Her sister Gwen, who was a girl of seventeen, barely out, and whom I 
wished at Jericho (three is so odious a number, one of the triad must ever be de 
trop), was wrathful with the Upper House; it in no wise realised her expectations ; 
the peers should have worn their robes, she thought (as if the horrors of a chamber 
filled with Thames odours in June wasn’t enough without being bored with 
velvet and ermine!) ; she would have been further impressed by coronets also ; 
they had no business to lounge on their benches as if they were in a smoking-room: 
they should have declaimed like Kean, not spoken colloquially; and—in fact, they 
shouldn’t have been ordinary men at all. I think a fine collection from Madame 
Tussaud’s, with a touch of the Roman antique mixed with the Surrey melodrama, 
would have been much more to Gwen’s ideal, and she wasn’t at all content till 
Earlscourt rose; he reconciled her a little, for he had a grand seigneur air, she — 
said, that made up for the incongruities of his dress. 

It was a measure that he had much at heart; he had exerted for it all his 
influence in the Cabinet, and he was determined that the bill should pass the 
Lords, though the majority inclined to throw it out. As he stood now against 
the table, with his calm dignity of gesture, his unstrained flow of words, and his 
rich and ringing voice, which could give majesty to common-place subjects, and 


_ sway even an apathetic audience as completely as Sheridan's Begum speech, every 


one in the House listened attentively, and each of his words fell with its due 
weight. I heard him with pride, often as I had done so before, though I noticed 
with pain that the lines in his forehead and his mouth were visibly deepened; that 
he seemed to speak with effort ; and looked altogether, as somebody had said to — 
me at White’s in the morning, as if he were wearing out, and would go down in 
his prime, like Canning and Pitt. ; 

‘Lord Earlscourt ‘looks very ill, don’t you think so?” said Leila Breloques to 
me. “I believe he will die, just as Sydney Herbert did.” 

As I answered her, I heard a sharp-wrung sigh, and I looked for the first time 
at the lady next me. I saw a delicate profile, lips compressed and colourless, 


. chestnut hair that I had last seen with his pearls gleaming above it—I saw, 
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in fine, Beatrice Boville for the first time since that night, three years earlier, 
when she had stood before me in her passion and her pride. Had she grown 
indifferent to him, that she had come to his own legislative chamber, or was 
her love so much stronger than her pride that she had sought to see him thus _ 
rather than not see him at all? When his speech was closed, and he had 
resumed his place on the benches, she leaned back, covering her eyes with 
her hand for a moment, and as I said aloud (more for her benefit than Mrs. 
Breloques’s) my regret that Earlscourt would wear himself out, I was afraid, 
in his devotion to public life, Beatrice started at the sound of my voice, turned 
her head hastily, and her face was colourless enough to tell me she had not 
gratified her pride without some cost. Of course I spoke to her; she had 
been a favourite of mine always, and I had often wished to come across her 
again, but beyond learning that she was with Lady Mechlin in Lowndes- 
square, and had been spending the winter at Pau for her aunt’s health, I had 
no time to hear more, for Leila having only come for Earlscourt’s speech, 
bade me take her to her carriage, while Beatrice and her party remained for 
the rest of the debate. The rencontre struck me as so odd, that I believe it 
occupied my thoughts more than Mrs. Breloques liked, who got into her 
carriage in not the best of humours, and asked me if J were going in for 
public life that I’d grown so particularly unamusing. We're always unamusing 
to one woman if we're thinking at all about another. 

“Do you know who was at the House to-night, Earlscourt, to hear your 
speech ?’”’ I asked him, as I met him, a couple of hours afterwards, in one 
of the passages as he was leaving the House. He had altered much in these 
three years; he stooped a little from his waist ; he looked worn, and his lips 
were pale. Men said his stamina was not equal to his brain; physicians, that 
he gave himself too much work.and too little sleep. I knew he was more 
devoted to public life than ever; that in his place in the Government he 
worked unwearyingly, end that he found time in spare moments for intellectual 
recreation that would have sufficed for their life’s study for most men. Still, 
I thought possibly there might be a weakness yet clinging round his heart, 
though he never alluded to it; a passion which, though he appeared to have 
crushed it out, might be sapping his health more than all his work for the 
nation. 

‘Do you mean any one in particular? Persigny said he should attend, 
but I did not see him.” 

**No, I meant among the ladies. Beatrice Boville was in the seat next 
me.” I had no earthly business to speak of her so abruptly, for when I had 
seen him for the first time after we parted in the ballroom, he had forbidden 
me ever to mention her name to him, and no allusion to her had ever passed 
his lips. The worn, stern gravity, that had become his habitual expression, 
changed for a moment; bullet-proof he might be, but.my arrow had shot in 
through the chain links of his armour; a look of unutterable pain, eagerness, 
anxiety, passion, passed over his face, but whatever he felt he subdued it, 
though his voice was broken, as he answered me :— 

“Once for all, I bade you never speak that name to me. Without being 
forbidden, I should have thought your own feeling, your own delicacy, 
might’? —— 

t Have checked me? Oh! hang it, Earlscourt, listen one second without 
shutting a fellow up. I never broached the subject before, by your desire ; 
but now I have once broken the ice I must ask you one question: are you 
sure you judged the girl justly ? Are you sure you were not too quick to slan” —— 
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He pressed his hand on his chest and breathed heavily as I spoke, but he 
wouldn’t let me finish. | 

‘That is enough! Would any man sacrifice what he held dearest wantonly 

and without proof? She is dear tome mow. You are the only living being so thought- 
less or so merciless as to force her name upon me, and rake up the one folly, the | 
one madness, the one crowning sorrow of my life. See that you never dare 
bring forward her name again ! ” 
_ He went out before me into the soft night air. His carriage was waiting; he 
entered it, threw himself back on its cushions, and was driven off before I had 
time to break my word of honour to Beatrice Boville, which I felt sorely tempted 
to do just then. Who amongst the thousands that heard his brilliant speech that 
night, or read it the next morning, who saw him pass in his carriage, and had him 
pointed out to them as the finest orator of his day, or dined with him at his minis- 
terial dinners at his house in Park-lane, would have believed that with all his 
ambition, fame, honours, and attainments, the one cross, the one shadow, the one 
dark thread in the successful stateman’s life was due to a woman’s hand, and that 
underneath all his strength lay that single weakness, sapping and undermining 
it ? 

“ Did you see that girl Boville at the House last night?” Lady Clive (who 
had smiled most sweetly ever since her thorns had brought forth their fruit—her son 
would be his heir—Karlscourt would never marry now !) said to me, the next 
day at one of the Musical Society’s concerts. “ Incredible effrontery, wasn’t it, 
in her, to come and hear my brother’s speech? One would have imagined that 
conscience and delicacy might have made her reluctant to see him, instead of 
letting her voluntarily seek his own Legislative Chamber, and listen coolly for an 
hour and a half to the man whom she mjsled and deceived so disgracefully !” 

I laughed to think how long a time a woman’s malice will flourish, n’ém; 
how victorious it may have been in crushing its object, or how harmless that object 
may have become. 

‘You are very bitter about her still, Lady Clive. Is that quite fair? You 
know you were so much obliged to her for throwing Earlscourt away. You want 
Horace to come in for the title, don’t you?” | 

Which truism being unpalatable, Lady Clive averred that she had no wish on 
earth but for Earlscourt’s happiness ; that of course she naturally grieved for his 
betrayal by that shameless adventuress, but that had his marriage been a well- 
advised one, nobody would have rejoiced more, &c., &c., and bade me be silent 
and listen to Vieuxtemps, both of which commands I obeyed, pondering in my 
own mind whether I should go and call in Lowndes-square or not. If anybody 
heard of it, they would think it odd for me alone, of all the family, to continue 
acquainted with a woman whom report said had used Earlscourt so ill, and wrong 
constructions might get put upon it; but I never have considered the gu’en 
dira-t-on. If constructions be wrong, to the deuce with them! They matter 
nothing to sensible people; and the man who lives in dread of “ reports” will 
have to shift his conduct as the old man of immortal fable shifted his donkey, and 
won’t ever journey in peace at all. If society remarked my visiting at Lowndes- = 
square, I couldn’t help it: I wanted to see Beatrice Boville again; and to Lowndes- 
square, after the concert, I drove my tilbury accordingly, which, as that turn-out 
is known pretty tolerably in those parts, I should be wiser to leave behind me 
when I don’t want my calls noticed. By good fortune I saw Beatrice alone. They 
were going to drive in the park, and she was in the drawing-room, dressed and 
waiting for her aunt. She was not altered: at her age sorrow doesn’t tell physt- 
 eally as it does at Earlscourt’s. In youth we have hope; lateron we know that 
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of all the gifts of Pandora’s box, none are so treacherous and delusive as the one 
that Pandora left at the bottom. 

True, Beatrice had none of that insouciani, shadowless brightness that had 
been her chief charm in the days in the Duchy ; but she was one of those women 
whose attractions, dependent on fascination, not on beauty, grow more instead of 
less as time goes on. 

She met me with a trace of embarrassment ; but she was always self-possessed 
under any amount of difficulties, and stood chatting, a trifle hurriedly, of all the 
subjects of the year, of anything, I dare say, rather than of that speech the night 
before, or of the secret of which I was her sole confidant. But I was not going 
to let her off so easily. I had come there for a definite purpose, and was not 
going away without accomplishing it. I was afraid every second that, Lady 

echlin might come down, or some visitor enter, and as she sat in tow chair 
among the flowersin the window, leant towards her, and plunged \into- it in 
medias res. 

* Beatrice, I want you to release me from my promise ? ” CU 

She looked up, her face flushing slightly, but her lips and eyes shadowed already 
with that determined pride and hauteur that they had worn the last time I had 
seen her. She did not speak, but played with the boughs of a coronella near 

“ You remember,” I went on, “that I gave you my word of honour never to 
speak again of what you told me in the Kursaal last autumn, until you gave me 
leave; that leave I ask you for now. Silence lies in the way of your own 
happiness, I feel sure, and not alone of yours. If you giveme carte blanche 
you may be certain I shall use it-discreetly and cautiously. You made the pro- 
hibition in a moment of heat and passion ; withdraw it now; believe me, you 
will never repent.” 

The flush died out of her cheeks as I spoke, but her little white teeth were 
set together as they had been that night, and she answered me bitterly: — 

“‘ You ask what is impossible; I cannot, in justice to myself, withdraw it. 
I would never have told you, but that I deemed you a man of honour, whom I 
could trust.” ~ r 

“I do not think I have proved myself otherwise, Beatrice. I have kept my 
word to you, when I have doubted whether it were either right or wise to 
stand on such punctilio when greater stakes were involved by my silence. 
Surely, if you once had elevated mind enough to comprehend and admire such 
a man as my cousin is, and be won by the greatness of his intellect to prefer 
him to younger rivals, it is impossible you can have lowered your taste and 
found any one to replace him. No woman who once loved Earlscourt could 
stoop to an inferior man, and almost all men are his inferiors; it is impossible 
you can have grown cold towards him.” 

She turned her eyes upon me, luminous with her old passion—the colour 
hot in her cheeks, and her attitude full of that fiery pride which became her 
so infinitely well :— 

«“ J changed!—J grown cold to him! I love him more than all the world, 
and shall do so tomy grave. Do you think that any who heard him last night 
eould glory in him as I did? Did you think any physical torture would not have” 
been easier:to bear than what I felt when I saw his face once more, and thought 
of what we should have been to one another, and of what we are? We women 
have to act, and smile, and wear a calm semblance, while our hearts are bursting, 
and so you fancy that we never feel ! ” 

“ But, great Heavens! if you love the man like this, why not give me leave to 
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tell him? Why not write to him yourself? A word would clear ‘you, a word 
restore you to him. Your anger, your pride, he would forgive in a moment!” 

Iam not a diplomatist, or 1 shouldn’t have added that last sentence. 

She rose and looked at me haughtily and amazedly :-— 

‘* Tt is I who have to forgive, not he. I wronged him in no way—he wronged 
me bitterly. He dared to misjudge, to suspect, to insult me. I shall never stoop 
to undeceive him. He gave me up without’a trial. I never will force myself 
upon him. He thanked God I was not his wife—could I seek to be‘his wife after 
that? Love him:I do—but forgive him I do not! I forbid you, on*your faith 
as a gentleman, ever to tell him what I told you that night. I trusted to your 
honour ; I shall hold you dishonoured if you betray me.” 

Just as she paused, an open carriage rolled past. I'looked down mechanically ; 
in it was Earlscourt lying back on his cushions, returning, I believe, from a 
Cabinet Council. There, in the street, stood my tilbury, with the piebald that 
everybody in Belgravia knew. There, in the open window, stood Beatrice and 
I, and Earlscourt, as he happened to glance upwards, saw us both! His-carriage 
rolled on, Beatrice grew white as death, and her lips quivered as she looked after 
him ; but Lady Mechlin entered, and I took them down to their barouche with- 
out any chance of more argument. 

‘You are determined not to release me from my promise ?” I asked Beatrice, 
as I pulled up the tiger-skin over her flounces. 

She shook her head. , 

“Certainly not ; and I should think you are too much ofa gentleman not 'to 
hold a promise sacred.” 

‘Pride and determination. were written in every line of her face, in the very 
arch of her eyebrows, the very form of her brow, the very curve of her lips—a 
soft, delicate face enough otherwise, but as expressive of indomitable pride as any 
face could be. And yet, though I swore at her as I drove Cognac out of the 
square, I couldn’t help liking her all the better for it ; for, afterall, it was natural 
and very intelligible tome. She had been misjudged and wrongly suspected, and 
the noblest spirits are always the quickest to rebel against injustice, and resent 
false accusations. j 

The Season whirled and spun along as usual. They were having stormy debates: 
in the Lower House, and throwing out bills in the Upper ; stifled by Thames 
odours one evening, and running down to Epsom the next morning ; blackguard- 
ing each other in parliamentary language—which, on my honour, will soon want 
duels revived to keep it within decent breeding, if the golden rule be not enforced 
that “‘ He alone resorts to vituperation whose argument is illogical and weak.” 
We, luckier dogs, who weren’t slaves to St. Stephen’s, nor to anything at all 
except, as parsons and moralists said, to our own worldly vitiated tastes and evil 
leanings, spent our hours in the Ring and the Ride, White’s and the United, 
crush balls and opera suppers, and swore we were immeasurably bored, though we 
wouldn’t have led any other life for half a million. The Season whirled along. 
Earlscourt devoted himself more entirely than ever to public life: he filled one of 
- the most onerous and important posts in the Ministry, and appeared to occupy 
himself solely with home politics and foreign policies. Lady Mechlin, only a 
knight’s widow, though she had very tolerable society of her own, was ndt in Ais 
monde ; and Beatrice Boville and he, with only Hyde Park Corner between them, 
might as well, for any chance of their meeting, have been severally at Spitzbergen 
and Cape Horn. Two or three times they passed each other in Pall-Mall, 
the Ride and the street, but he only looked straightly and coldly at her, without 
even so much as a gesture of recognition. Earlscourt was/excessively distant to 
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me after seeing my tilbury at her door; no doubt he thought it strange for me to’ 
have continued my intimacy with a woman who had wronged him so bitterly. 
He said nothing, but I could see that he was exceedingly displeased, and the more 
I tried to smooth it with him, the more completely I seemed to set my foot in it. 
It was exceedingly difficult to touch on any obnoxious subject with him: he was 
never harsh or discourteous, but he could freeze the atmosphere about him gently, 
but so completely, that no mortal could pierce through it, and, fettered by my 
promise to her and his prohibition to me, I hardly knew how to bring up her name. 
As the fates would haveit, I often met Beatrice myself, at fétes, at concerts, at garden 
breakfasts, at one or two dinner parties, and, as she generally made way for me 
beside her, and was one of those women who are invariably, though without effort, 
admired and surrounded in any society, possibly people remarked it—possibly our 
continued intimacy might have come round to my cousin’s ears, specially as Lady 
Clive and Mrs. Breloques abused me roundly, each & sa mode, for countenancing that 
“‘ abominable intriganie!” I couldn’t help it, even if Earlscourt took exception at 
me for it. I knew the girl was not to blame, and I tried my best to tame her into 
releasing me from my promise. But Beatrice was firm; had she erred, no one 
would have acknowledged and atoned for it quicker, but, innocent and wrongly 
accused, she kept silent, cote que coféde, and in my heart I sympathised with her. . 
Nothing stings so sharply, nothing is‘ marder to forgive than injustice, and knowing 
herself to be frank, honourable, and open as the day, his charge of falsehood and 
deception rankled in her only more keenly as time went on. Men ran after her 
madly. There was a chic, ascharm, a something in her that sent beauties into the 
shade, and by which, had she chosen, she could soon have replaced Earlscourt. Still 
it needed to be no great physiognomist to see by the passionate gleam of her eyes, and 
the haughty pride on her brow, that Beatrice Boville was not happy. 

* Why will you let pride and‘punctilio wreck your own life and his, Beatrice ?” 
I asked her, in a low tone, as we stood before one of Ed. Warren’s delicious bits 
of woodland in the Water-Colour Exhibition, where we had chanced to meet one 
day. ‘* That he should have judged you as he did was not unnatural. Think! 
how was it possible for him to guess that your father was your companion ? 
Remember how very much circumstances were against you.” 

“‘ Had they been ten times more against me, a man who cared for me would 
have believed in me, and stood by me—not condemned me on the first suspicion. - 
It was unchivalrous, ungenerous, unjust. I tell you, his words are stamped into 
my memory for ever. I shall never forgive them.” 

“ Not even if you knew that he suffered as much and more than you do?” 

““ No; because he misjudged me. Anything else I would have pardoned, 
though I am no patient Griselda, to put up tamely with any wrong; but that I 
never could—lI never would !”” 

**T regret it then. I thought you too warm and noble-hearted a woman to 
retain resentment so long. I never blamed you in the first instance, but I must 
say I blame you now.” 

She laughed a little contemptuously, and glanced at me with her haughtiest 
air ; and on my life, much as it provoked one, nothing became her better. 

“Blame me or not, as you please, your verdict will be quite bearable either 
way. I am the one sinned against. I can have nothing explained to Lord 
Earlscourt. Had he cared for me as he once vowed, he would have been less 
quick then to suspect me, and quicker now to give me a chance of clearing myself. 
But you remember, he thanked God that I had not his name and his honour in 
my hands. I dare say he rejoices at his escape.” 

She laughed again, turning over the catalogue feverishly and unconsciously. 
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Those were the words that rankled in her, and it was not much wonder if, to a 
proud spirit like Beatrice Boville’s, they seemed unpardonable. As I handed her 
into their carriage when they left the Exhibition, Earlscourt, as ill-luck would 
have it, passed us, walking on to White’s. By the old unconscious instinct of 
courtésy, meeting them thus face to face, he bowed, but passed up Pall-mall 
without looking at Beatrice. How well Society drills us, that we meet with such 
calm impassiveness in its routine those with whom we have sorrowed and joyed, 
loved and hated, in such far different scenes ! 

Their carriage drove on, and I overtook him as he went up Pall-mall. He 
was walking slowly, with his hand pressed on his chest, and his lips set together, 
as if in bodily pain. He looked at me as I joined him with an annoyed glance of 
unusual irritation for him, for he was always calm and untroubled, punctiliously 
just, and though of a proud temper, never quick to anger. 

‘‘ How can you, to a woman you once loved, behave so coldly, Earlscourt ?’ 
1 began, plunging recklessly into the thick of the subject. 

“Coldly |” he repeated bitterly. ‘It is very strange that you will pursue 
me with her name. I forbade you to intrude it upon me ; was not that sufficient ?” 

“No; because I think you judged her too harshly.” 

“‘ Think so if you please, but never renew the topic to me. If she gives you 
her confidence, enjoy it. If you choose, knowing what you do, to be misled by 
her, be so; but I beg of you to spare me your opinions and intentions.” 

“But why? I say you do misjudge her. She might err in impatience and 
pride; appearances might be against her.” 

“ Might be! You select your words strangely; you must have some deeper 
motive for your unusual blindness. I desire, for the last time, that you cease 
either the subject to me or your acquaintance with me, whichever you prefer.” 

With which he went up the steps of White’s, and I strolled on, called myself a 
fool for meddling in the matter at all, and went to have a quiet pipe in the 
smoking-room of the U.S. to cool myself. I was heartily sick of the whole 
affair. If they wanted it cleared, they must clear it themselves, I thought; I 
should trouble myself no more about it; yet I couldn’t altogether dismiss. 
Beatrice’s cause from my mind. I believed her, to say the truth, rather harshly 
used. I liked her for her fearless, truthful, impassioned character ; I liked her 
for the very courage and pride with which she preferred to relinquish any chance 
of regaining her forfeited happiness, rather than stoop to solicit exculpation from 
charges of which she knew she was innocent. Perhaps at first she did not 
consider sufficiently Earlscourt’s provocation, and perhaps now she was too 
persisting in her resentment of it ; still I liked her, and I was sorry to see her, at 
an age when life should have been still couleur de rose to one of her gay nature, 
- with a weary, passionate look on her face that she should not have had for ten 
years to come—a look that was rapidly hardening into stern and contemptuous 
sadness. 

*¢ You tell me I am too bitter,” she said to me one day; ‘‘ how should I be 
otherwise? I, who have wronged no one, and have never in my life done any- 
thing of which I am ashamed, am called an intriguer by Lady Clive Edghill, and 
get ill-will from strangers, and misconstructions from my friends, merely because, 
thinking no harm myself, it never occurs to me that circumstances may look 
against me ; and, hating falsehood, I cannot lie and smile, and give soft words 
where I feel contempt and indignation. Mrs. Breloques yonder, with whom 
les présens ont towours raison, and les absens ont towours tort, who has 
honeyed speeches for her bitterest foes, and poisoned arrows (behind their back) 
for her most trusting friends, who goes to early matins every morning, and pries 
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out for a scandal over the top of her prayer-book, who kisses ‘ darling Helena,’ and 
says she ‘ never looked so sweetly,’ whispering en petite comiié what a pity it is 
when Helena is so ageing she well dress like a girl just out—Mrs. Breloques, I 
say, is called the sweetest woman possible—so amiable! and is praised for her 
high knowledge of religion. You tell me Iam toobitter. I think not. Honesty 
dves mot prosper, and truth is at a miserable discount; straightforward frankness 
makes a myriad of foes, and adroit diplomacy as many friends. If you make a 
prettily turned compliment, who cares if it is sincere; if you hold your tongue 
where you cannot praise, because you will not tell a conventional falsehood, the 
world thinks you very ill-natured or odiously satirical. Society is entirely built 
upon insincerity and conventionality, from the wording of an acceptance of a dinner 
invitation, where we write ‘with much pleasure,’ thinking to ourselves ‘ what 
a bore!’ to the giant hypoerisies daily spoken without a blush from pulpit and 


unconventionality Sceiety, of course, is therefore adverse, and whoever dares to 
uphold them must expect to be hissed, as Paul by the Ephesians, because he 
a ng their silver shrines and destroyed the craft by which they got their 
wealth.” 

Beatrice was right: her truth and fearlessness were her enemies with most 
people, even with the man who had loved her best. Had she been ready with an 
adroit falsehood and a quick excuse, Earlscourt’s suspicions would never have been 
raised as they were by her frank admission that there was something she would 
rather not tell him, and her innocent request to betrusted. That must have been 
some very innocent and unworldly village schoolmaster, I should say, who first 
set going that venerable proverb, “ Honesty is the best policy.” He must have 
known comically little of life. A diplomatist who took it as his motto would soon 
-come to grief, and ladies would soon stone out of their circles any woman bé/e 
enough to try its truth among them. There is no policy at greater discount in the 
world, and straightforward and candid people stand at very unequal odds with the 
rest of humanity ; they are the one morsel of bread to a hogshead of sack, the 
handful of Spartans against a swarm of Persians, and they get the brunt of the 
battle and the worst of the fight. 

Beyond meeting Earlscourt at White’s, or, for an hour, at the reunion of some 
fair leader of fon, I scarcely saw him that Season, for he was more and more 
devoted to public life. He looked wretchedly ill, and his physicians said that if 
he wished to live he must go to the south of France in July, and winter at Corfu ; 
but he paid them no heed, he occupied himself constantly with political and 
literary work, and grudged the three or four hours which he gave to feverish sleep 
that did him little good. 

‘Will you get me admittance to the Lords to-morrow night?” Beatrice 
asked me one morning, when I met her in the Ride. I looked at her, surprised. 

“To the Lords? Of course, if you wish.” 

“I do wish it.” Her hands clenched on her bridle, and the colour flushed into 
her face, for Earlscourt just then passed us, riding with one of his brother ministers. 
He looked at us both, and his face changed strangely, though he rode on, con- , 
tinuing his conversation with the other man, while I went round the turn with 
Beatrice and the other fellows who were about her; le fruit défendu is always 
most attractive, and Beatrice’s profound negligence of themvall made them more 
idolatrous than all the traps and witcheries, beguilements and attractions that 
coquettes and beauties could set out for them. She rode beautifully, and a woman 
who does sit well down on her saddle, and knows how to handle her horse, never 
looks better than en Amazone. Farlscourt met her three times in the Ride, and 
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though you would not have told that he was passing any other than an utter 
stranger, I think it must have struck him that he had lost much, in losing Beatrice 
Boville. I was on her off-side each time when we passed him. As I say, Inever 
thank God! have cared a straw for the gu’en dira-t-on ? and if people remarked 
on my intimacy with my cousin’s cast-off fiancée, so they might; but to 
Earlscourt I wished to explain it more for Beatrice’s sake than my own ; and 
as I rode out by Apsley House afterwards, I overtook him, and went 
up Piccadilly in his company. His manner was decidedly ‘distant and 
chill, so pointedly so that it would have been rude, had he been ever other- 

wise than courteous to his deadliest foe; but, disregarding his coldness, I said 
what I intended to say, and began an “explanation that I considered to be 
only due to him. 

“I beg your pardon, Earlscourt, for intruding on you a topic you have for- 
bidden,” I commenced, ‘but I shall be obliged to you to listen to me a moment. 
I wish to tell you my reasons for what, I dare say, seems strange to you, my | 
continued intimacy with”—— 

But I was not permitted to end my sentence; he divined what I was about | 
to say, and stopped me with a cold, wearied air. “ 

“T understand; but I prefer not to hear them. I have no desire to inter- 

_ fere with your actions, and still less to be troubled with your motives. Of 
course, you choose your friendships as you please. All I beg is, that you obey 
the wish I expressed the other day, and intrude the subject no more upon me.” 

And he bade me good morning, urged his mare into a sharp canter, and 
turned down St. James's-street. How little those in the crowd, who looked at 
him as he rode by, pointing him out to the women with them as Viscount 
Earlscourt, the most eloquent debater in the Lords, the celebrated 
minister, and diplomatist, guessed that a woman’s name could touch and sting 
him as nothing else could do, and that under the calm and glittering upper- 
current of his life ran a dark, slender, unnoticed thread that -had power to 
poison all the rest ! 

The next morning I met Beatrice at a concert at the Marchioness of Pursang’s %. 
Lady Pursang would not have been ordinarily on the visiting list of Lady Mechlin, 
as she was one of the oréme de la créme, and excessively exclusive in her acquaint- 
ances; but she had met Beatrice the winter before at Pau, had been very delighted | 
with her, and now continued the acquaintance in town. I happened to sit next 
our little Pythoness, who looked better, I think, that morning than ever I saw 
her, though her face was set into that disdainful sadness which had become its 
habitual expression. She liked my society, and sought it, no doubt, because I 
was the only link between her and her lost past ; and she was talking with me 
more animatedly than usual, during a pause in the concert, when Karlscourt 
entered the room, and took the seat reser ved for him, which was not far from ours. 
Music was one of his passions; the only relaxation, indeed, he ever gave himself 
now, Lut to-day, though ostensibly he listened to Patti and Arabella Goddard, 
Halle and Vieuxtemps, and talked to the Marchioness and other women of her 
set, in reality he was watching his lost love, who, her pride roused by his presence, 
laughed and chatted with me and other men with her old gay abandon. The 
concert over, by one of those strange coincidences of which society is full, Lady 
— who had been the last five years in India with her husband, and who 

i whom Earlscourt was to have married, asked him to let herintroduce him 
vourite of hers, bringing him in innocent cruelty up to the woman with 
Bese he had parted so passionately and bitterly ten months before! Happy for 
them that they had that armour which the Spartans called heroism, the stoics 
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philosophy, and we good breeding, or they would hardly have gone through that 
ordeal as well as they did when she introduced them to each other as strangers !— 
those two who had whispered such passionate love words, given and received such 
fond caresses, vowed to pass their lifetime together! Happy for them they were 
used to society, or they would have hardly bowed to each other as calmly and 
admirably as they did, with the recollection of that night in which they had parted 
so bitterly, so full as it was in the minds of both! Beatrice was standing in one 
of the open windows of a little cabinet of pictures almost empty, and when the 
Marchioness moved away, satisfied that she had introduced two people admirably 
fitted to entertain one another, Earlscourt, with people flirting and talking within 
a few yards of him, was virtually alone with Beatrice—for there is, after all, no b, 
solitude like the solitude of a crowd—and then for the first time in his life, his a 
self-possession forsook him. She herself was silent and very pale, looking out of 
the window on to the Green Park, which the house overlooked, and Earlscourt’s 
pride had a hard struggle, but his passion got the better of him, and he leaned 
towards her :— 

“Do you remember” —— 

His voice broke down ; he added no more; but he had said enough. | 

She answered him bitterly. She had not forgiven him. She had sometimes, nm 
I am half afraid, sworn to revenge herself! of 

“‘T am hardly likely to forget, Lord Earlscourt !” a 

He looked at her longingly and wistfully; his pride was softened, that 
pride hitherto so unassailable ! and he bent nearer to her. . 

“Beatrice! I would give much to be able to wash out the memories of 
that night—to be proved mistaken—to be convicted of haste, of sternness” —— 

The tears rushed into her eyes. 

a “ Yot need only have given one little thing—all I asked of you—trust! ” 
““ Would to God I dare believe you now! Love at my age never changes, 
however wronged ; it is the latest, and it only expires with life itself. I con- 
ess to you, you are dearer to me still than anything ever was, than anything 
ever will be. Prove to me, for God’s sake, thatI misjudged you! Only prove 
it to me: explain away what appeared against you, and, and we may yet”—— 
: He stopped; his voice trembled, his hand touched hers, he breathed short 
and fast. She was very nearly tamed; her eyes grew soft and melting, her 
lips trembled: but pride was still strong in her. At the touch of his hand it 
very nearly gave way, but not wholly ; it was there still, tenacious of its reign. 
She looked up at him with her old hauteur :— 

* No. As I told you then, you must believe in me without proof. I have not for- 
gotten your bitter words, nor yet forgiven them. I doubt if ever I shall. 
You roused an evil spirit in me that night, Lord Earlscourt, which you cannot 
exorcise at a moment’s notice. Remember what was your own motto, ‘an in- 
discreet woman is never frank,’—yet from my very frankness you accuse me of 
indiscretion, and of far worse than indiscretion” 

“My God! if I accuse you falsely—forgive me!” 

He must have loved her very much to bow his pride so far. He was at 
her feet—at her mercy now: he whom she had vainly sued, sued her ; but a 
perverse fiery self-will in her urged her to take her own revenge, compelled her 
to throw away her own peace. 

“You should have asked me that ten months ago; it is too late now.” 

His face dyed white, his eyes filled with passionate anguish. He crushed 
her hand in his :— 

“* Too late!’ Great Heavens! Answer me, child, I entreat you—is it 
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‘too late’ because report is true that you have replaced me with my cousin ? 
Tell me truth now, for pity’s sake. I will be trifled with no longer.” 

Beatrice threw back her haughty head contemptuously. Her heart throbbed 
triumphantly and joyously. She had conquered him at last. The man of 
giant intellect and haughty will had bowed to her! She held him by a thread, 
he who ruled the fate of nations!—and she loved him so dearly! But she 
was not wholly tamed, and she could not even yet forget her wrongs. 

“You told me before that I spoke falsehoods to you, Lord Earlscourt ; my 
word would find no more credence now !” 

He looked at her, dropped her hand, and turned away, before she could 
detain him. Five minutes after he left the house. Little as I guessed it, he 
was jealous of me—Beatrice had fully revenged herself. I wonder if she 
enjoyed it as much as she had anticipated, as she stood where he had left her, 
looking out on the Green Park? 

I went with her and her party to the Lords that night; it was the tug of war 
for the bill which Earlscourt was so determined should pass, and a great speech 
was expected from him. We were not disappointed. When he rose he spoke 
with effort, and his oratory suffered from the slight hoarseness of his voice, since 
half the beauty of his rhetoric lay in the flexibility and music of his tones ; still it 
was emphatically a great speech, and Beatrice Boville listened to it breathlessly, 
‘with her eyes fixed on the face—weary, worn, but of a classical and intellectual 
beauty still—of the man whom all Europe reverenced, and she—a capricious, 
impetuous, half-cruel, half-tender, wise and foolish woman—ruled. Perhapsher 
heart smote her for the lines she had added there; perhaps she felt her pride mis- 
placed to him, great as he was, with his stainless honour and his pure ambitions ; 
perhaps she thought of how, with all his strength, his hand had trembled as it 
touched hers ; and how, with all her love, she had been wilful and haughty to 
him a second time ! 

His voice grew weaker as he ended, and he spoke with visible effort; still it was 
one of his greatest political triumphs: his bill passed by a large majority, and the 
papers the morning after filled their leading articles with admiration of Viscount 
Earlscourt’s speech. 

But before those journals were out, Earlscourt was too ill almost to notice the 
snecess of his measures ; as he had left the House, the presiding devil of beloved 
Albion, the east wind, had caught him, finished what over-exertion had begun, 
and prostrated him with severe bronchitis. What a pity it is that the body ell 
levy such cruel black mail upon the mind; that a gust of wind, a horse’s plunge, 


‘the effluvia of a sewer, the carelessness of a pointsman, can destroy the grandest 


intellect, sweep off the men whose genius lights the world, as ruthlessly as a storm 
of rain a cloud of gnats, and strike the guides and teachers of the world, in the 
prime of their power, as heedlessly as peasants little higher than the brutes, dull 
as the clods of their own valley, who stake their ambitions on a surfeit of fat 
bacon, and can barely scrawl their names upon a slate ! 

Unconscious that Earlscourt’s jealousy had fastened so wrongly upon me, I was 
calling on Beatrice late the next morning, ignorant myself of his illness, when his 
physician, who was-a man of the world and a connoisseur, while paying a com- 
plimentary visit, regretted to me my cousin’s sudden attack. 

‘Lord Earlscourt would attend at the House last night,” he began. ‘I en- 


treated him not ; but those public men are so obstinate ; to-day he is very ill— ~ 


very ill indeed, though prompt measures stopped the worst. He has risen to 
dictate something of importance to his secretary ; he would work his brain if he 
were dying ; but it has taken a severe hold on him, I fear. He would be a great 
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loss to the country. We have not such another foreign minister. But I admit 
to you, though of course I do not wish it-to go further—that I do think very 
seriously of his state of health, and that I apprehend fatal consequences from his 
present attack.” 

Beatrice heard him ; her face grew white, and her great eyes filled with anguish, 
I saw her hand clench on the pen she was playing with, and her teeth set tight 
together, her habitual action under any strong emotion. She was thinking to 
herself, no doubt, ‘‘ And my last words to him were bitter ones !” 

When the physician had left, I went up to her :— 

‘* Beatrice, you must tell him now ?” 

She did not answer, but her hands clenched tighter and tighter together. 

“* His life is in your hands—for God’s sake relinquish your pride! ” 

She was silent—she wavered—then her great love for him vanquished all else. 
She rose, white as death, her passionate eyes full of unshed tears, the bitterest, 
yet the softest, that Beatrice Boville had ever known. 

“* Take me to him! No one shall tell him but myself!” 

Earlscourt was lying on a couch in his own chamber: he had been unable to 
dictate or to write himself, for severe remedies had prostrated him utterly, and he 
could not speak above his breath. His eyes were closed, his forehead knitted 
together in pain, and his laboured breathing told plainly enough how fiercely his 


- foe had attacked him, and that it was by no means conquered yet. He had not 


slept all night, and had fallen into a short, restless, painful slumber now, having 
desired his attendants to leave him. Opening the door myself, I signed to 
Beatrice to go in, while her aunt and I waited in the ante-room. She stopped a 
moment at the entrance ; her pride had its last struggle ; but he turned restlessly, 
with a weary sigh, and by that sigh the woman who loved him was conquered. 
She went forward and fell on her knees beside his sofa, while her lips touched his 
brow, and her hot tears fell on his hands. 

**T was too proud last night to tell you you misjudged me. I have no pride 
now. Iam your own—wholly your own. I never loved—I never should love 
any but you. I forgive you now. Oh! how could you ever doubt me! Live 
forme! Ohmy God! Live for me! 

Awakened by her kisses on his brow, bewildered by her sudden appearance, he 
tried to rise, but sank back exhausted: He had no voice to speak to her, no 

to answer her, but he drew her down closer and closer to him, as she 
knelt by him, and, as her heart beat once more against his, she, tamed at last, 
threw her.arms round him and sobbed like a child on his breast.. And so— 
Beatrice Boville took her best revenge !—while I shut the library door, invited 
Lady Mechlin to inspect Earlscourt’s collection of French pictures, and asked what 
she thought of Punch this week. 
I don’t know what his physicians would have said of the treatment, as they'd 
recommended him “ perfect quiet ;” all I do know is, that though he went to the 
south of Europe as soon as he could leave the House, his wife went with him, and 
he took his place in the Lords and in the Cabinet this season, without any trace of 
bronchitis, or any sign of wearing out his strength. 

Lady Clive, I regret to say, “‘ does not know” Lady Earlscourt : anything for 
her beloved brother she would do, were it possible, but she hopes we understand 
that, for her daughters’ sakes, she feels it quite impossible to countenance that 
“shocking and shameless adventures !” 
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THE REALITIES OF WAR. 


HERE are very few prettier sights in which men go to make up the ingre- 
dients of a spectacle than the dress parade of a regiment of infantry. It is 

a brilliant tableau vivant, gay with shining brass and steel, where everything is 
uniformity, precision, clockwork—the poetry both of mobility and immobility. 


_ The parts of a well-adjusted machine do not work more harmoniously together, 


nor is martial music ever more appropriate to the surroundings; and pleased spec- 
tators sometimes look on and innocently imagine that war is a great pageant, after 
all, and that the glory of dying in uniform is full compensation for the incon- 
venience of dying at all. 

But “‘te pomp and circumstance of glorious war” is one thing: going forth to 
kill and maim human beings, and to get yourself killed, with villainous saltpetre ~ 
and cold steel—that is quite another. Ever since wars began upon earth they 
have presented these antipodes of grandeur and ghastliness, of magnificence and 
misery, of glory and the grave. There is such a painful contrast between a parade 
and a battle, that it is difficult to believe that the one is intended as a preparation 
for the other, and that the attractive, showy discipline and training of the soldier 
are meant to prepare him to face the hell of human fury and destruction that runs 
riot over the field of encounter of two great armies. 

All this is the common experience of soldiers ; and my speculations are intended 
merely to introduce a few pictures, drawn from memory, of the realities of war. 

“‘T should so like to see a battle!” is an aspiration which I have heard from 
the lips of some hundreds of peoplefresh from the reading of ‘‘ Charles O’ Malley ”’; 
and delicate ladies have said that it must be glorious to be able to stand on a high 
hill overlooking a battle-field and watch the Some And what, my dear madam, 
do you think you would see? A long line of soldiers on one side, and another 
long line on the other, deliberately loading their guns and murdering each’ other ? 
Nothing of the kind. Imagine a rolling country, diversified with hills and vales, 
fields and fences and forests. If there are only thirty thousand combatants in each 
army, you will hardly be able to see both flanks from the same stand-point ; and 
you will probably see very few soldiers, at best. By closely studying the field, 
you may be able to trace the front of either army. You will see here at the edge 
of that wood a little patch of blue, which may be a brigade, and behind a stone 
wall to its rear and right there will be another patch of blue, representing another 
brigade ; in the hollow, to the front of both, there is a division which you cannot 
see at all; and out of sight, in the deep grass of those meadows, there are ranks — 
and ranks of soldiers lying flat to avoid danger as much as possible. On the hill 
opposite to us there seems to be a commotion, a running to and fro of pigmy-like 
creatures, as ants surround and manipulate a kernel of corn; there is a battery. 


~~ Farther to the rear you see troops of cavalry galloping here and there ; ambulances 


and waggons harnessed and ready ; a great tent or a house, with the flag of the 
hospital flying over it. And how much of the fighting can you see from this point, 
which is just beyond musket range? Little enough. You look right and left, 
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and see little spits of fire starting out from tbe grass, from the woods, from the 
walls, and from the hills ; puffs of smoke burst out continually and drift upward ; 
you hear an incessant rattle of muskets in a sharp, angry sound, and the deep roar 
of the artillery, the full stops of the punctuation of battle ; and sometimes you will 
distinguish a rushing, screaming noise, which never means anything but shells. Do 
you desire a closer look at this scene? Descend the hill and cross the plain, and 
you are on the outer fringes of the fight. You go a little forward, and presently 
find yourself in a whirlpool of confusion. Reserves are hurrying up to the front ; 
horse-artillery is flying from point to point—now to the rear for ammunition, now 
back to the front, and now along the line to a critical pomt of danger; waggons 
and caissons are overturned ; mules and horses are kicking and plunging, and your 
ears are deafened with shouts and oaths. Stragglers from the front, singly and by 
twos and threes, are lying or crouching in safe places, or skulking still farther to 
the rear; these are the cowards, the demoralised, always found in an army at 
such times, intent only on their own safety. 

And here are the wounded, the dying—the dismal waifs of this shipwreck of 
battle—some limping, some staggering, some crawling away ; some supported by 
the arms of friends, quite as anxious, perhaps, for their own preservation as for 
that of others; some borne on stretchers, some carried in ambulances, and all 
drifting like a tide of death back from the horrors of the front. o 

Yet this is but the border of the battle ; the spent balls hardly reach you here : 
you are not yet in the radius of danger. Will you go on? Come on, then, past 
the hospitals, where these poor mangled objects are writhing beneath the knife and 
probe—past the ammunition-waggons, the stragglers, the reserves—up through 
bullets, shells, round shot and grape, which are savagely tearing the air, ploughing 
the ground and ripping through the trees—to the line of battle itself. And how is 
the battle fought ? With tremendous volleys, the ranks standing firm and steady 
as on dress parade—with enthusiasm, with deafening cheers, with music, and 
finished by a glorious bayonet charge? Nothing of the kind. Here are simply 
some thousands of men on either side who have been marched out this pleasant day 
to butcher each other. Modern firearms are terribly effective weapons; we all 
know the distance the Chassepot will carry; and by the time you have drawn 
the opposing forces to within two hundred yards of each other, or about the distance 
across a good-size wheat-field, the battle is resolved into a simple problem—which 
army can stand the most killing and wounding without breaking up? When that 
question is answered, you can tell which side will be victorious. The business of 
the officers is to hold the men to the work—to compel them to load and fire until 
so many of the enemy are put hors de combat that he is forced to withdraw. 
Take your regiment into battle as orderly as you may, befure it has been under 
fire half an hour it will become resolved into knots and groups from the drawing 
together to fill the places of those stricken down, and the survivors will be lying 
or kneeling, forced down by the irresistible instinct of self-preservation. Where 
is the enemy? Not a man is in sight; but straight out to the front, across the 
field, you see the grass smoking and spitting fire; a thin, wavy line of smoke is 
rising continuously, and thitherward the fire of this line is directed. The men 
shout, not from enthusiasm, but to excite their nervous systems to the fullest ten- 
sion. Are they afraid? Unless they are drunk or crazy they certainly are. The 
air is full of sharp, singing noises, of thunderous explosions and of discordant 
crashing ; a shell or ponderous round shot tears its frightful way through a living 
group, scattering mangled fragments of human bodies all around : the man at. your 
elbow, who has been sturdily plying ramrod and trigger and shouting lustily ever 
since the fight began, suddenly settles to the earth like a lump of clay, and 
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lies motionless on his musket, without a word or groan. Turn him over: his 
leaden eyes stare horribly up to you, and the bloody trace of a bullet on the 
temple tells the story. Another will fall backward, his arms thrown over his 
head with life’s last convulsion ; another will stagger from his feet to his knees, 


as a bullet strikes his breast with a dull thud, and there gasp and bleed till ° 


death mercifully relieves him. 


There is not, as is usually supposed, much outcry made by wounded men on. 


the battle-field. A musket-ball striking a man will at first partially stun him— 
so much so, in some cases, as to deprive him of pain until he dies; and those who 
are in grievous pain, and too badly injured to get from the field alone, will lie 
and give vent to their torture in low moans and sobs. 

One of the strangest incidents of a battle is the indifference, for the time being, 
of the fighting men to the wounded. The army regulations forbid any attention 
to the latter during the fighting, declaring that the highest duty and most pressing 
emergency is to win the battle, by which only can the proper treatment of the 
wounded be secured. This injunction is obeyed quite as often from inclination 
as from a sense of duty, I think ; certainly, the ruling idea of the soldier ina 
battle is to kill the enemy. There is no spirit within him then but that of 
slaughter. Put an arrant coward in the line, and compel him to stay there, and 
instinct—if nothing higher—will tell him to take a musket and retaliate upon 
the men who are trying to slay him. 

No more truthful words were ever spoken of a soldier than those of the Duke 
of Wellington, who remarked of an officer who was leading a line into action, 
**He is a brave man.” ‘I should say,” said an aide, “from his deathly-white 
face, that he is a coward.” ‘‘He is a brave man,” repeated the duke, with 
emphasis. ‘‘ He realises his danger, and firmly accepts it. Such a man will 
always do his whole duty.” 

This, I think, is the whole theory of bravery in battle—a stern, heroic 
endurance of dreadful danger from a conviction of duty. True, there are soldiers 
of fortune and rattle-brained madcaps who claim to love fighting for its own 
sake, and who go through a battle as they would through a steeple-chase ; but 


this is a kind of frenzy which is not moral courage, and which is only just nearer — 


to bravery than the inspiration of opium or liquor. 

** You are afraid,” said one officer jeeringly to another at the opening of a battle. 
“Yes,” was the ready answer; ‘and if you were half as frightened as I, you 
would have run long ago.” 

The sights and sounds of a battle are well-nigh indescribable. Noise, tumult, 
danger, excitement, all blend together to make a scene which can have no 
parallel on the hither side of the infernal regions. During his first battle, perhaps 
the novelty of the thing may fill the recruit with genuine enthusiasm, and 
put fear in the background ; but after that he will find the poetry of the battle- 
field somewhat overdone in “ Hohenlinden,” and fighting itself rather a prosaic 
and dangerous butchery. There is nothing less like a pageant, I verily believe, 
than a battle. The arms are not polished and shiny now, for the dew of last 
night’s bivouac in the grass has tarnished them ; brilliant uniforms have dis- 
appeared ; belts are loosened, or in the fury of the fight are thrown aside alto- 
gether ; shoulder-straps and epaulettes are discarded, out of wholesome regard 
for the enemy's sharpshooters ; and after the fight has progressed an hour, you 
will find those who are still fighting, dirty, grimy, and labouring to kill the enemy 
with about as hard manual labour as a navvy is used to— 


' And like smiths at their forges 
Laboured the red St. George’s cannoneers. 
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An army the day after the fight is like a ship that has passed through a 
tornado and barely escaped wreck—shattered, crippled, and almost powerless. 
Next to a defeat, there is nothing so prostrating to an army as a victory. A few 
score men around a torn and ragged flag will represent a regiment; brigades 
have dwindled to regiments, and divisions to brigades. Some are killed, many 
wounded, and many more have straggled or become temporarily mingled with 
other commands. If every man brought into a battle actually remained under 
orders until the victory was won, or until he was killed, wounded, or forced from 
the ground by pressure of numbers, the problem of battles would be much harder 
of solution than it is. Experience has shown that even the most efficient and 
best disciplined regiments generally contain a modicum of poor fighters, who may 
be divided into three classes: First, the skulker, who is certain to leave the field. 
| at the first instant he can withdraw himself from the eye of his officer or file- 
| closer ; second, the straggler, who will fight till the battle grows hot and the 
7 danger thickens, and then make for the rear, thinking he has quite done his part ; 
and third, the benevolent coward, who will not fight if he can help it, but-is 
anxious to save appearances, and so exerts himself to help the wounded off the 
field, and forgets to return. For the deficit in strength caused by such as these 
the officer relies upon the fidelity and valour of the good soldier who never deserts 
his colours, and who will endure the pangs of hunger and fatigue that he may be~ 
on the line with his regiment when the hour of trial arrives. 

A few statistics will illustrate better than any extended description, what the 
carnage is in modern warfare. In the battle at Forbach, of the 77th regiment 
of French infantry, a captain and six men alone escaped unwounded. In the 
same battle, the 5th Division on the German side lost 1,800 men. One division | 
went into battle at Woerth 3,000 strong, and withdrew with only 120 survivors. 
At the same battle, in the 7th regiment of the Crown Prince’s army, out of 84 
officers, 75 were killed or wounded. The spectacle presented by a battle-field 
after the engagement affords a ghastly sarcasm on “the pomp and circumstance 
of glorious war.” The positions that the contending armies have occupied can be 
plainly traced by the continuous rows of slain lying in every conceivable position, 
and so thickly together in some parts, that they present an almost unbroken chain 
of death. In some places where the fight has raged most hotly, the corpses are 
actually piled one upon the other. The dead are more fortunate than the 
wounded, After a great battle the mass ot the wounded necessarily lie for hours 
in their agony, untouched and uncared for. And the surgery of the battle-field is 
rough enough. It is not the combatants alone however, who endure the horrors of 
war. Desohated villages and ruined homes involve in a common misfortune men, 
women, and children. Few who read it will forget the vivid description the T'imes’ 
correspondent gave of the flight after Forbach :—‘* Mothers who had lost their 
children seeking for them with frantic cries and gesticulations—old, tottering men 
and women stumbling feebly along, laden with some of their poor household gods, 
silent with the silent grief of age—little children, only half-conscious of what all 
these things meant, tripping along, often leading some cherished household pet, 
and seeking for some friendly hand to guide them—husbands supporting their 
wives, carrying their little ones (sometimes two or three) on their shoulders, and 
encouraging the little family group with brave and tender words—the woods 
Vie with shrieks and lamentations, with prayers to the Saviour and the 

irgin 

We are told that Wellington wept at the horrid spectacle of suffering afforded - 
by Waterloo at night. It can well be believed. I have seen tall, bearded men 
sit down and cry like girls over a slain comrade ; and I envy not the emotions of 
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any man who could pass through the wards of a hospital after a battle without 
being painfully affected by the awful mutilations of God’s image presented on 
every side of him. Balls, shells, and bayonets are merciless agents, crushing, 
tearing and cutting without pity or remorse. The ruin that is wrought by them 
is in many cases past all surgery and past all compensation; and the indescribably 
distressing, agonising sights and sounds of the battle-field and hospital are such as 
would almost persuade the philanthropist_that his aspirations are vain, and his 
efforts but folly. Let our thoughts ascend to only a limited plane of speculation, 
and we amaze ourselves at the conspicuous weakness and folly of men and nations 
in pursuing this work of war and slaughter. ‘It is well for nations,” said some- 
body, ‘that they have no souls: they could never accomplish their salvation.” 
Placed in this world for a limited time, with everything about him to subserve his 
enjoyment, and with an existence which, at its longest, is very brief for the accom- 
plishment of substantial good in any direction, the most vehement efforts and the 
highest ingenuities which the human creature puts forth are devoted to the destruc- 
tion of his own species; and after all his frightful warfares and bloodshed, ruin, 
devastation, and heartbreak, the very natural inquiry occurs to him, Cui bono ? 

The political economist is on our track, and we have no answer for his argu- 
ments. He will tell us that wars are necessary concomitants of civilisation ; that 
they are, and probably always will be, indispensable to it ; and that the efforts of 
the philanthropist should be chiefly directed to a mitigation of their severities. 
He has the weight of experience on his side, and we will not contend; but, 
whether vain or not, the aspirations of all good men and women will go forth to 
that millennial time when there shall be no more wars nor rumours of wars; and I 
think none can join in the sentiment more heartily than those who have tested 
war’s.horrors by actual experience. 
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CAMPING OUT IN SIBERIA. 


I 
T was a clear, intensely cold morning, on the coast of Penjinsk Gulf. iy 
Although it was nearly ten o’clock, the sun had not yet risen, but the single if 
white star in the east quivered faintly, and more faintly in the widening orange 
of dawn, and the snowy mountains of Kamenoi came out in more and more dis- 
tinct relief against the deepening flush of daybreak. A profound silence reigned 
around the lonely yourt in the woods which skirted the river, and but for the 
loaded sledges which stood among the trees, and the dogs, curled up like black 
balls on the snow, one would not have imagined that the huge snow-drift before 13 
him was a human habitation. | 
The dilapidated and long-deserted yourt, covered by the drifting snows of a | 
Siberian winter, was temporarily tenanted by one of the exploring parties of the 
Russo-American Telegraph Company, which was making its way across the vast 
steppes which border this part of the Okhotsk Sea, towards the Russian settlement 
of Ghijiga. The hut, long abandoned by its native builders and fallen to decay, 
was not particularly attractive as a residence ; but three months of active, open- 
air life had very materially modified the views of our party with regard to the 
degree of comfort and architectural beauty indispensable in a house ; and any- 
thing which answered the prime requisite of shelter was accepted as a house, 
whatever might be its generic name, and how much so ever it might be lacking: 
in other less important particulars. In fact, we availed ourselves of its shelter 
jess with a view to comfort, than with the thought of lifting ourselves for the 
moment out of our daily barbarous life, and coming into association with the 
great civilised world of which the house was a type. 
As day slowly dawned, the howling of our wolfish dogs roused us from that 
deep sleep which only tired men know, and we groped our way out of the dark 
subterranean hut into the fresh crisp air of one of the most charming winter 
mornings which ever dawned on earth. The scene which met our eyes was dis- 
tinctively Siberian in every particular: the wonderfully clear, transparent atmos- 
phere, the dense gray mist hanging motionless over the open water of the Gulf, 
the vast snowy steppe stretching away from the fringe of timber to the white 
spectral mountains in the distance, and the dogs and sledges grouped carelessly 
here and there among the trees in the foreground, all composed a picture which 
has no counterpart outside of North-Eastern Asia. As a glittering segment of the 
sun appeared between the distant cloud-like peaks of Kamenoi, the scene was one 
of enchanting beauty. The horizontal rays of light, coloured by some subtle 
t ' influence of atmosphere, seemed not merely to throw an external flush upon the 
ke objects which they touched, but to fairly transfuse and imbue them with a deep 
BF glow to their very centre, as if the rosy light were internal, and shone out through 
a translucent medium. The birches around the yourt, covered heavily with 
frost by the vapour from the open water of the Gulf, were lit up with a glory 
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indescribable. Not only did every branch and delicate twig flash and sparkle 


like a string of jewels, but they seemed imbued by the red light of sunrise with . 


colour like rose-quartz. The birch which overhung the yourt was one intricate 
network of rosy lines, relieved by dazzling rainbow flashes of light as the gentle 
morning-air stirred the branches. It was the very apotheosis of a tree. 

I thought of the Parsees and their fire-worshipping creed, and wondered no 
longer that they deified the luminary which produced such wondrous effects. As 
I stood in silent admiration by the door of the hut, a voice at my side exclaimed, 
“See the mirage!” and turning towards the western horizon, I beheld a tangible 
realisation of the gorgeous dreams of the opium-eater. The wand of the Northern 
Enchanter had touched the far-away mountains, and out of a blue lake inthe 
distance rose the walls and dome of “a city not builded with hands”—a vast. 
Oriental city, whose uncertain outlines shimmered tremulously, as if seen through 
currents of heated air. Around the borders of the lake masses of dark foliage 
seemed to overhang the water.anc to be reflected from its depths, while the white 
walls above just caught the first flush of the rising sun. Never was the illusion 
of summer in winter, of life in death, more palpable or more perfect. One 
almost instinctively glanced around to assure himself, by the’ sight of familiar 
objects, that it was not a dream; but as his eye turned again to the westward 
across the dim blue lake, the vast outlines of the mirage still confronted him in 
their unearthly beauty, and the “ cloud-capped towers and gorgeous palaces’” 
seemed by their mysterious soleninity to rebuke the doubt which would ascribe 
them toa dream. And yet, what could it be called but an Oriental dream, 
tantalising us with visions which could not be realised, and mocking us in the 
desolation of our Northern steppes with the unattainable glories of the Tropics. 
The bright apparition faded—glowed, and faded again into indistinctness, and from 
its ruins rose two colossal pillars, sculptured from rose-quartz, which gradually 
and almost imperceptibly united their capitals and formed a Titanic arch like the 
grand portal of Heaven, through which one almost expected to see, passing and 
repassing, the bright inhabitants of another world. These in turn melted into an 
extensive fortress with massive bastions and buttresses, flanking towers and deep 
embrasures, and salient and re-entering angles, whose shadows and perspective 
were as natural as reality itself. Imagine this magnificent mirage suffused with a 
soft rose-colour by the rays of the rising sun, and the reader will be able perhaps 
to form a faint idea of one of the most beautiful of Northern phenomena. None 
of the many strange optical deceptions dependent upon refraction, which are so 
prevalent in the far North, can compare with this in beauty and striking effect. 

While yet lingering to catch the last glimpse of the fading mirage, my poetical 
reverie was abruptly terminated by the beating of a knife-handle on a mess-pan in 
the yourt, followed by a remark from Ford, to the effect that a man who had no 
music in his soul and was not moved by the concord of an extempore kettle-drum, 
wasn’t fit to have any breakfast, and probably wouldn’t have—a delicate insinua- 
tion that breakfast was ready. It had the desired effect. The esthetical gave 
way to the gastronomical, and I seated myself on a board, tin plate in hand, for 
breakfast. 

To breakfast succeeded the prosaic every-day duty of harnessing dogs, packing 
sledges, and preparing, amid general confusion, for a start. The dogs jerked 


with impatient bark and whine at their restraining harness; cries and questions. © 


in Russian and English, and unintelligible but undoubted profanity in Korak, woke 
the echoes of the silent. woods and startled the Siberian dryads from a century of 
lethargic sleep. The deep and sonorous Russian mingled strangely with the 
sibilant English and guttural Korak ; and a listener might well imagine, as Ford 
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remarked, that ‘Babel had broken loose.” Our Irishman, Tom, labouring 
apparently under the mistaken impression that, in order to be understood by the 
natives, he had only to talk like an intoxicated Chinaman in California, shouted in 


_gtentorian tones, “‘ Me say, John, you no sabe prenesee my bootee, eh?” To 


which the native replied with imperturbable gravity, but with doubtful relevancy, 
«‘How you do Goddam no sabe;” which formed the sum-total of his English 
acquisitions, but which unfortunately left the question of Tom’s boots in a state of 
misty uncertainty. Nothing daunted, Tom hailed him again, varying his interro- 
gatory this time with a little more Chinese and a little less English and Russian. 
The native was nonplussed, but like a skilful tactician he evaded the responsibility 
of the boots by taking refuge in his own language. Tom was evidently meditating 
the introduction into his next question of several forcible Chinese expletives, by 
way of quickening the native’s perceptions, when Ford, who was listening with a 
smile of amusement, told him that the native didn’t understand a word he said. 
* An’ who wud a’ thought,” grumbled _Tom, as he set out with a discomfited air 
in quest of his own boots, ‘ that the haythin’ didn’t parley-voo his own lingo !” 
Tom started with the supposition that all heathen spoke the same language, and 
as Koraks and Chinese were both heathen, the inference was obvious. His 
premises were faulty, but his logic was impregnable. 

Gradually our energetic Cossacks brought order out of the prevailing confusion, 
and one by one the sledges departed, and the long line wound in a tortuous course 
across the steppe. ; 

I had been studying attentively for several weeks the art or science, whichever 
it be, of dog-driving, with the laudable ambition of attaining future distinction 
among the natives, in the capacity of ‘‘ kiour.” I had found by some experience 
that these unlettered Koraks ¢stimated a man not so much by what he knew that 
they did not, as by what he knew concerning matters with which they themselves 
were conversant; and I determined to demonstrate, even to their darkened under- 
standings, that the knowledge of civilisation was universal in its application, and 
that the white man, notwithstanding his disadvantage in colour, could drive dogs 
better by intuition than they could by the aggregated wisdom of centuries ; that 
in fact he could, if necessary, “ evolve the principles of dog-driving out of the 
depths of his moral consciousness.” I must confess, however; that I was not a 
thorough convert to my own ideas; and I therefore did not disdain to avail 
myself of the results of native experience as far as they coincided with my own 
convictions as to the nature of the True and Beautiful in dog-driving. I had 
watched every motion of my Korak driver, had learned, theoretically, the manner 
of thrusting the spiked stick between the uprights of the runners into the snow to 
act as a brake, had committed to memory and practised assiduously the guttural 
monosyllables which meant in dog-language “right” and “‘ left,” as well as many 
others which did not, but which I had heard addressed to dogs; and I ‘laid the 
flattering unction to my soul” that I could drive as well as a Korak, if not better. 
On this day, therefore, as the road was good and the weather propitious, I decided 
to put my ideas, original as well as acquired, to the test of practice. I accord- 
ingly motioned my Korak driver to take a back seat and deliver up to me the 
insignia of office. I observed in the expression of his lips, as he handed me the 
spiked stick, a sort of latent smile of ridicule, which indicated a very low estimate 
of my dog-driving abilities; but I treated it as Knowledge should always treat 
the sneers of Ignorance, with silent contempt ; and seating myself firmly astride 
the sledge back of the arch, I shonte] to my dogs, “ Noo! Pashol!” My voice 
failed to produce the startling effect which I had anticipated. The leader—a 
grim, bluff Nestor of a dog—glanced carelessly over his shoulder, and very 
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perceptibly slackened his pace.’ This sudden and marked disregard for my 
authority on the part of the dogs, did more than all the sneers of the Koraks to 
shake my confidence in my own skill. But my resourses were not yet exhausted ; 
and I hurled monosyllable, dissyllable, and polysyllable at their devoted heads— 
shouted ‘‘ Ach! te shelma! proclataya takaya! Smatree ya tibi dam!” but all 
in vain: the dogs were evidently insensible to rhetorical fireworks of this descrip- 
tion, and manifested their indifference by a still slower gait. As I poured out 
-upon them the last vial cf my verbal wrath, Dodd, who understood the lan 

which I was so recklessly using, drove slowly up, and remarked carelessly, ‘‘ You 
swear pretty well for a beginner.” Had the ground opened beneath me I should 
have been less astonished. ‘‘ Swear! I swear! You don’t mean to say that I’ve 
been swearing ?” ‘Certainly you have, like a pirate.” I dropped my spiked 
stick in dismay. Were these the principles of dog-driving which I had evolved 
out of the depths of my moral consciousness ? They seemed rather to have come 
from the depths of my #mmoral unconsciousness. ‘‘ Why, you reckless repro- 


bate,” I exclaimed, impressively, ‘‘ didn’t you teach me those»words yourself?” - 


“ Certainly I did,” was the unabashed reply ; “* but you didn’t ask me what they 
meant ; you asked me how to pronounce them correctly, and I told you. I didn’t 
know but that you were making researches in comparative philology—trying to 
prove the unity of the human race by identity of oaths, or by a comparison of 
profanity to demonstrate that the Digger Indians were legitimately descended from 
the Chinese. You know that your head (which is a pretty good one in other 
respects) always was full of such nonsense.” ‘‘ Dodd,” I observed, with a 
solemnity which I intended should awaken repentance in his hardened sensibilities, 
“‘T have been betrayed unwittingly into the commission of sin, and as a little 
more or less won't materially alter my guilt, I am very strongly tempted 
to give you the benefit of some of your profane instruction.” D. laughed derisively, 
and drove on. This little circumstance considerably damped my enthusiasm, and 
made me very cautious in my use of foreign language. I feared the existence of 
terrific imprecations in the most common dog-phrases, and suspected lurking pro- 
fanity even in the monosyllabic Khia and Hoogh, which I had been taught to 
believe meant “right” and “left.” The dogs, quick to observe any lack of 
attention on the part of their driver, now took encouragement from my silence, 
and exhibited a doggish propensity to stop and rest, which was in direct contra- 

vention of all discipline, and which they would not have dared to do with an experi- 
enced driver. Determined to vindicate my authority by more forcible-measures, I 
launched my spiked stick like a harpoon at the leader, intending to have it fall so that 
I could pick it up as the sledge passed. The dog, however, dodged it cleverly, and it 
rolled away ten feet from the road. Just at that moment three or four wild reindeer 
bounded out from behind a little rise of ground three or four hundred yards away, 
and galloped across the steppe toward a deep, precipitous ravine, through which 
ran a branch of the Mukina River. The dogs, true to their wolfish instincts, 
started with fierce howls in pursuit. I made a frantie grasp at my spiked stick as 
we rushed past, but failed to reach it, and away we went over the tundra towards 
the ravine, the sledge half the time on one runner, and rebounding from the hard 
* i,” or snow-drifts, with a force which suggested speedy dislocation of 
one’s joints. The Korak, with more discernment than I had given him credit for, 
had rolled off the sledge several seconds before, and a backward glance showed a 
miscellaneous bundle of legs and arms still revolving rapidly over the snow. in 
my wake. I had no time, however, with ruin staring me in the face, to commis- 
serate his misfortune. My energies were all devoted to checking the terrific 
speed with which we were approaching the ravine. Without the spiked stick I 
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was perfectly helpless, and in a moment we were on the brink. I shut my eyes, 
clung tightly to the arch, and took the plunge. About half-way down, the descent 
beeame suddenly steeper, and the lead-dog swerved to one side, bringing the 
sledge around like the lash of a whip, overturning it, and shooting me with cata- 
pultic velocity through the air into a deep, soft drift of snow at the bottom. I 
must have fallen at least eighteen feet, for I buried myself entirely, with the 
exception of my lower extremities, which, projecting above the snow, kicked a 
faint signal for rescue. Encumbered with heavy furs, I extricated myself with 
difficulty ; and as I at last emerged, I saw the round, leering face of my late 
driver grinning at me through the bushes on the edge of the bluff. ‘“ Ooma,” he 
hailed. ‘Well,’ replied the snowy figure, standing waist-high in the drift. 
‘“‘Nyett dobra kiour, eh?” (no good driver). ‘ Nyett sofsem dobra,” was the 
melancholy reply, as I waded out. The sledge, I found, had become entangled 
in the bushes near me, and the dogs were all howling in chorus, nearly wild with 
the restraint. I was so far satisfied with my experiment that I did not desire to 
repeat it at present, and made no objections to the Korak’s assuming again his old 
position. I was fully convinced by the logic of circumstances that the science of 
dog-driving demanded more careful ang earnest consideration than I had yet 
given to it, and I resolved to study carefully its elementary principles as ex- 
pounded by its Korak professors before attempting again to put my own ideas 
upon the subject into practice. As we came out of the ravine upon the open 
steppe, I saw the rest of our party a mile away, moving rapidly towards the 
Korak village of Kuil. e 


Il. 


Perhaps I ought to apologise for using the word village to designate the Korak 
settlement of Kuil. I have no reason for so doing except that as it resembles 
nothing else on earth, it must be a village. At first sight the traveller imagines 
that he looks upon a collection of Titanic hour-glasses rudely constructed of wood, 
which at some remote period had been expanded laterally by vertical pressure, 
and reduced to a state of ricketty dilapidation in the process. He examines 
them perhaps with the curiosity of an antiquarian, as relics of some past age 
and unknown people ; but the idea of their present habitation by human beings 
hardly suggests itself to him. As we drove up with a chorus of barks and 
howls to these nondescript structures, the irrepressible Tom sprang from his sledge 
with a whoop, which was evidently a reminiscence of Donnybrook Fair, and 
demanded, ‘‘An’ is this a house?’’ Upon being told that it was, he very 
naturally inquired of his native for the door, and was referred to a smooth, 
black, and very greasy pole, set at an angle from the ground to the upper edge 
of the ricketty hour-glass, and affording, apparently, no hold for hand or foot. 
Perplexed to know what connection there was between a pole and a door, Tom ~ 
scratched his fur hood reflectively, and hesitated until his guide, with a dexterity 
only to be acquired by long and arduous practice, climbed the pole and grinned 
pack at him from the summit with a few unintelligible words of gibberish, like 
_ “Ttchagee khachetkin Akhmelnemlkhin,” which evidently meant ‘‘ Come up.” 
«« What does ’ee say, zur,” asked Tom. ‘He says,‘Come up.’” “ An’ if I 
might be permitted to say, zur, how the divilam I to get up?” ‘‘Can’t you 
clim¥,” suggested.Ford, helplessly. ‘ Climd is it!” exclaimed Tom, with inex- 
pregsible disdain. “Do ye think. zur, I’d demane myself with climin’ a greased 

le to get into a nigger’s house ?”’ ‘‘ You can’t get in any other way,” argued 
Ford; “ they go in through the top, don’t you see.” Tom saw, and grumbling 
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out his dissatisfaction, set about the ascent. With asthmatic breath and dirty 
hands he gained the summit, only in time to see his guide disappear through a 
round hole out of which the smoke was pouring in dense black clouds. Turning 
to us with a comical air of astonishment, he ejaculated breathlessly, “‘ Be the 
holy powers of Moses, if the dirty spalpeen hain’t gone down the chimney!” 
‘Well, what of it,’ shouted Ford, “go on.” Tom glanced dubiously at the 
hole, and then at his comrades below, and put upon his mettle by their bantering 
laughter, he stepped cautiously to the edge of the hole, looked in, and listened. 
Out of the blackness of darkness below came the “ Ah-ha-yah, Ah-ha-yah” of a 
Korak mother soothing her fretful child. Tom was evidently intimidated by the 
mysterious, unearthly sounds and thick darkness below him, and thought that the 
heathen rites of sacrifice had already commenced, and that preparations were 
going on for his immediate immolation as soon as he descended. Returning to the 
upper edge of the “‘ yourt,” with a vigorous sneeze, which was partly the result 
of his emotions and partly the effect of the smoke, he turned to us, and ex- 
claimed, “‘ Bad luck to the Koriaks / wud they make a mon a chimney-sweep, and 
then burrn him for a sacrifice?” The uproarious laughter with which Tom’s 
comrades met his serious remark seemed partially to reassure him, but he per- 
sisted in refusing to descend, and I was compelled to set him the example my- 
self. I slid down the oily pole into the interior, when, upon opening my tearful 
eyes. to ascertain my whereabouts, I was saluted with a chorus of drawling 
“zda-ro-0-0-va's” from half a‘dozen skinny, greasy old women, who sat cross- 
legged on a raised platform around the fire, sewing fur clothes. The interior ofa 
Korak yourt presents a strange and not very inviting appearance to one who 
has never become accustomed from long habit to its dirt, smoke, and frigid atmos- 
phere. It received its only light, and that of a cheerless, gloomy character, 
through the round hole about twenty feet above the floor, which serves as 


- window, door, and chimney, and which is reached bya round log, standing per- 


pendicularly in the centre. The beams, rafters, and logs which compose the 
yourt are all of a glossy blackness, from the smoke in which they are almost 
constantly enveloped. A wooden platform, raised about a foot from the earth, 
extends out from the walls on three sides to a width of six feet, leaving an open 
spot, eight or ten feet in diameter, in the centre for the fire, and a huge copper 
kettle of melting snow. On the platform are pitched square skin tents called 


**pologs,” which serve as sleeping apartments for the inmates and as refuges — 


from the smoke, which is sometimes almost unendurable These pologs are 
warmed and lighted by a burning wick of dried moss, floating in a pan of seal’s 


_ fat. A little circle of stones on the ground, in the centre of the yourt, forms 


the fireplace, over which is usually simmering a kettle of fish or rein-deer meat, 
which with ‘ youkala,” seal’s blubber, and rancid oil, forms the Korak bill of 
fare. Every thing which one sees or touches bears the distinguishing marks of 
Korak origin—grease and dirt. 

The yourt of our old Korak friend, “ Cheekhin,” where our party stopped to 
drink tea, presented upon our arrival an unusually repulsive appearance. On one 
side of the fire lay a huge frozen seal in process of thawing out, while three or four 
women, with arms bare and blood-stained to the shoulder, were engaged in cutting 
up a second. Beside the platform reposed a dog with a litter of young puppies, 
whose squealing and whining mingled melodiously with the yells of two frantic 
babies and the horrible guttural lullaby of some old hag in one of the “ pologs.” 
While deliberating whether to remain or not, Ford came sliding down the pole 
like a falling-star, striking upon the head an unwary Korak who stood underneath, 
and doubling him up like an interrogation-point. This way of entering Korak 
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houses ¢vidently failed to meet the unqualified approval of the sufferer, who stood 
rubbing his shaved head ruefully, and ever and anon glancing at Ford, as if the 
latter were a species of aérolite which had never before come under his observa- 
tion. -After some discussion, we concluded to accept temporarily Korak hospita- 
lity, unpromising as the interior and domestic arrangements of the yourt were. 
According to the Tapleyan philosophy, which we professed, the worse the circum- 
stances, the more the credit in being “jolly.” 

’ Tn a few moments “ Cheekhin ” set before us, on the head ofan old barrel which 
he had obtained from some whaler, a tempting lunch of pine-seeds and raw fish, 
which were the nearest approximation he could make to what he considered the 
ethereal and spiritual ‘food that we were accustomed to. He offered, incidentally, 
to concoct for us a blubber stew with train-oil accompaniments, but thinking that 


we had not yet learned to appreciate this native delicacy, he made the offer with 


_ a diffidence which did credit both to his head and heart. I would not have any 


one suppose for a moment that there is any thing in the nature of blubber-stew 
and train-oil which should cause the educated stomach to feel uneasiness, but such 
Sybaritic luxuries, if frequently indulged in, are apt to unfit a man for the hard- 
ships incident to the lot of an explorer, and to make him discontented with the 
plainer fare of his every-day life. Highly, therefore, as I appreciated our copper- 
coloured host’s motives, I felt constrained, on behalf of the party, “‘ to decline with 
thanks.” . 

With rare thoughtfulness, and with a ready appreciation of our wants which 
was as gratifying as it was surprising in a barbarian, Cheekhin brought a news- 
vaper, that great exponent of civilisation, to fill up the pauses in his rude repast ; 
and we had the satisfaction, as we munched our pine-seeds, of reading news, only 
a year old, from the outside world. The paper was a torn copy of the 
Illustrated London News, which had found its way, in some inexplicable manner, 
from the vast commercial centre of the world to this remote and lonely Korak 
yourt in the barrenness of a Siberian steppe. It acquired, from its long travel and 
the strangeness of its situation, an interest to which it had intrinsically no claim ; 
but never before was news so interesting ; never before were leaders characterised 
by so much pungency and good sense. Even the ‘‘Court Circular,’ when read 
by the dim light of Korak barbarism, suggested new theories of social life and 
progress, and awakened new and thoughts as to the unequal distribution 
of the wealth, power, and glory of the world, and the potentiality of circumstances 
in their development. Read, as I did, in the “ Court Circular,” that “ Her 
Majesty the Queen on Sunday attended divine service in the Chapel Royal,” and 
then raise your eyes through the dark, smoky atmosphere of the yourt to the 
gaunt, fur-clad form of poor Cheekhin, hanging a wreath of dried grass around the 
neck of a dead dog, sacrificed to the Spirit of Evil. Does not the comparison 
startle you with “ thoughts which lie too deep for words?” It is this, in part, 
which gives to a newspaper in a distant uncivilised land such a strange, absorbing 
interest. The circumstances which it chronicles and the very atmosphere of busy, 
active, money-getting life which seems to still hang round its pages, are so utterly 
out of harmony with one’s surroundings, and so incompatible with the wild, lonely 
isolation of barbarism, that they seem like the records of another world and of a 
strange people. 

After reading the News even to the last advertisement, and doing ample justice 


to the feast of “‘ Cheekhin,” the modern Lucullus, we bade all the old women 
“ Ta-hfim,” and achieved the ascent of the-chimney. If the tears which were 
rolling down Ford’s cheeks could be taken as circumstantial evidence, his parting 
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with those old women must have been a heart-rending one. He claimed that they 
were the effect of smoke ! ; 
The brilliant mirage of the morning was the herald of a storm, whose near 
approach became sufficiently evident as we emerged into the open air. A heavy 
black cloud hung low over the Gulf, and the snow, impelled by the freshening 
gusts of wind, drifted in long misty lines across the steppe. Anxious to reach 
our destination before night-fall, and not anticipating any difficulty in doing so, I 
gave the order for a start, regardless of the half-muttered remonstrances of the 
Koraks, who were inclined to protest against setting out in a north-east “ pourga.” 
The “ pourga” is, so far as I know, a distinctively Siberian storm, and is one of 
the greatest obstacles to winter-travel over the vast wastes of snow, called 
‘“‘tundras,” which compose the greater part of that desolate, deserted land. Like 
the ‘“‘ Norther ” of southern latitudes, it comes on frequently almost without warn- 
ing, and is, of course, of all degrees of severity and fury, continuing sometimes 
unabated for more than a week. It is not necessarily attended with clouds, or 
with a fall of snow from above, but is especially distinguished by the immense 
quantities of snow which the wind tears up from the boundless steppes and carries 
in dense, suffocating clouds through the air, sometimes hiding everything from 
view at a distance of ten feet. To the unaccustomed eye it would seem almost 
impossible that a human being should survive one of the worst of these storms, 
when the atmosphere is literally packed with the driving particles of snow, and 
when five seconds’ exposure of the face will plaster up eyes and nostrils so that 
one can neither see nor breathe, while the roaring wind makes it nearly impossible 
to stand on one’s feet. Travel is of course out of the question, and the unfortu- 


nate individual who is overtaken by one of these storms on a steppe has only to — ; 


cower behind his sledge in his heaviest furs, without shelter and without fire, and 
wait perhaps many long, dreary days and nights for the wind to subside. If 
before that time his dogs, food, and provisions fail, God help him! for his own 
efforts will avail him little: the pitiless wind drowns his cries, and, exhausted 
with cold and fatigue, he sinks benumbed into the snow, which covers him with a 
white shroud and marks by a little mound the place of his last rest. 

We had proceeded only about ten versts from Kuil, when darkness and the 
tempest came on together. The black cloud which had brooded for an hour over 
the Gulf, extended rapidly westward, and smothered in a dark mantle of vapour 
the last gleams of the Arctic twilight; the wind, shrieking out the wild cries 
which it had learned from the Northern bergs and ice fields, descended upon the 
steppe in whirling pillars of snow which stalked, like misty phantoms, through the 
darkness before the denser body of the coming storm. There was only time to 
shout out an order to keep together before the gale burst upon us, and all sounds 
were lost in the roaring of the wind and the suffocating clouds of snow. The 
very dogs which drew our sledges were out of sight, and upon stopping a moment 
afterwards to be sure that we were all together, only four sledges out of thirteen 
made their appearance. Five minutes—ten—elapsed, and there were still no 
signs of our missing comrades. We shouted, fired pistols, and sent men out into 
the driving tempest on each side as far as they dared go, but we might as well 
have attempted in the ‘‘ Cave of the Winds” to drown, by a shout, the thunder- 
ings of Niagara as to make our feeble voices heard above the deep diapason of the 
winds. Man’s efforts and even man’s existence seemed to sink into insignificance 
before the majesty of aroused Nature. Shrinking with averted and covered faces 
behind our sledges, striving with gasping breath to get one inhalation of air un- 
mixed with snow, we waited, in the almost vain hope that the missing sledges 
would come up. Suddenly a half-smothered and despairing cry came out of the 
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darkness by our side, and as we shouted in reply, the dark, indistinct outlines of 
three more sledges passed before us. This increased our number to seven, and as 
it seemed useless to wait longer for the others, who were evidently lost, we 
reluctantly moved on, lashing our sledges together with thongs of sealskin to pre- 
vent a second separation. Owing to the darkness our pocket compasses were 
useless, but even could we have determined our true course, the knowledge would 
have availed us little, since the wind made it impossible to travel in any direction 
except before it. About five hours after dark we passed scattering clumps of 
bushes, which indicated our approach to a river, and soon the darkness ahead 
seemed to grow thicker and denser, and a belt of timber loomed up through the 
drifting snow only a few yards distant. It was this of which we were in search. 
No one knew where we were, geographically, but it mattered little, now that we 
had found trees to break the force of the deadly, chilling wind, and to afford a 
respite to the choked lungs from the driving atmosphere of snow. Selecting a 
spot sheltered by the trees and a high bank, we dug a deep cellar in the snow, 
‘* warming” our benumbed limbs by the violent exercise, spread alder branches 
and twigs of the trailing pine over the bottom, built a fire in the leeward corner, 
and * went into camp.’ As the ruddy blaze flashed fitfully over the snow-en- 
crusted faces which crowded about the camp-fire, we looked eagerly around to see 
how many were missing. Three of our party were gone, and a sober #xpression 
fell for a moment upon every face as we thought of our absent es out on 
the barren steppe, fighting fur life in the darkness against cold, furious wind and 
blinding snow. 

As soon as we had warmed our stiff, numb fingers into an aching protest 
against resuscitation, we entered upon preparations for the evening meal. Lewis 
unpacked the tea-kettles from the nearest sledge, Savenski was despatched in 
search of ice for water, while Tom, with adroit diplomacy, made the pretence of 
getting out the bread-bag a cover for the gratification of his own private appetite. 
The wind still moaned desolately through the tree-tops, and the snow sifted down 
in fine particles over the dark fur-clad forms grouped around the fire ; but under 
the softening influences of the fire light and of an unlimited quantity of tea, which 
‘was speedily forthcoming, the sober faces gradually relaxed into more cheerful 
expressions, and the buoyant spirits of health reasserted themselves in a series of 
lively sallies, quaint remarks, and hearty laughter, which drowned even the 
melancholy complaining of the wind-swept trees. ‘‘ You talk about the hardships 
of an explorer,” mumbled Ford, between the bites of a cake of hard bread. “I 
suppose you'll be calling his a hardship next.” A mass of snow, which at this 
moment fell from the overhanging branches into Ford’s neck, seemed rather to 
ruffle the complacency with which he was disposed to contemplate our adventure, 
and to give some colour to the adverse opinion that this was a hardship ; but with 
a shivering shrug he continued, “If we hadn’t any thing to eat, I should con- 
sider it a hardship; but as it is, it’s only an eaperience.” “ An’ d’yez mind,” 
chimed in Tom, ‘ fwhat a {convanient thing it is to have an experience o’ this 
kind, so when ye goes back if ye can’t raise a stake any other way, ye can pub- 
licate a book.” Tom’s brilliant literary and financial project of “ raising a 
stake” by “ publicating” a book founded on his experience, brought out a 
general laugh ; and I was glad to see that the storm, instead of damping the 
ardour of our men, only furnished them with a new subject for lively conversa- 
tion. 

As the night was by this time far advanced, we smoked a supplementary pipe, 
and prepared to go to our snowy beds. I do not mean to convey the idea that 
the preparation was at all elaborate. Each individual put on a heavier fur _ 
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“ kuchlanka,” or sleeping shirt, crawled, feet first, into a capacious reindeer- 
skin bag, pulled it up together with his fur hood over his head, and—slept. . 

I lay for along time awake, listening to the deep hoarse bass of the wind 
through the tree-tops, and thinking of what the far-away ones at home would say 
eould they look in upon our lonely camp through the drifting snow, which went 
hissing into the embers, and be told that the little motionless heap in one comer, 
already half buried in a white shroud, was their son and brother. 

I awoke some time in the night half suffocated, and in a profuse perspiration ; 
but in attempting to rise up on one elbow, brought such an avalanche of snow 
down into my neck and face, that I was compelled to lie still and perspire, as the 
- lesser of the two evils. I supposed, of course, that I was covered with snow, 
which would account for the unusual heat; but I did not think that I was buried 
so deeply as I found myself to be in the morning, when, after several unsuccessful 
attempts, I succeeded in getting out. {Not a man, nor a dog, and hardly a sledge 
was to be seen, and only two or three little mounds indicated the positions of my 
buried comrades. The snow, during the night, had drifted into our cellar, until 
it was filled up nearly to the surrounding level. The warmth of the breath, 
however, from the.sleepers had kept open a small breathing hole at their heads, 
and I presume none of them experienced any discomfort beyond a rather unplea- 
sant sensation of heat. I called out loudly, and after three or four earthquake- 
like heaves of the snow, Lewis’ head emerged through the top of a drift, his face 
assuming a curious expression of astonishment as he glanced around and saw 
neither men, dogs, nor sledges. A general upheaval of the snow, however, soon 
followed, and one by one the buried individuals emerged. Day dawned slowly 
and gloomily, with but little prospect of an abatement of the storm. Believing 
the river on which we were camped to be the Paren, we decided to ascend it in 
search of an old abandoned Korak yourt of which we had heard, and which 
would probably be the rallying-point of our lost comrades. Packing the sledges, 
therefore, and digging out our buried dogs, we moved slowly up the river among 


the trees, sending forward two men on snow-shoes to break a road for our heavy 


sleds. The depth and softness of the snow soon exhausted both dogs and men, 
and about noon we were compelled again to camp without discovering any traces 
either of the yourt or ofthe missing party. We began to feel no little anxiety 
concerning them, as we knew that they had no provisions at all except some 
rancid seal’s blubber, which they carried for dog-food, and in such a storm the 


prospect of their finding us or reaching a settlement was at best very pro- 
blematical. 


Seal’s blubber, I knew from experience, would sustain life; but I think even | 


that determined optimist, Ford, would call it a decidedly unpleasant " experience,” 

if not a hardship, to live upon ‘such a greasy raw diet for a week or ten days. 

From ournoon camp we all started on snow-shoes, with a day’s provisions intending 
to search along the river for tracks of the missing sledges, and determining to 
leave no foot of ground unexplored, from our camp to the mountains north of us, 
in which the river had its source. The almost innumerable “ protoks,” or chan- 
nels, however, into which it was divided, and the softness of the snow, in which 
even with snow-shoes we sank to the knee, made it an extremely fatiguing labour; 
and I returned at night, tired and discouraged, to camp. As I came in sight, 
however, of the smoke from the camp-fire, a joyful shout announced a discovery. 
Fresh traces of sledges had been found only about three hundred yards from the 
island on which we were, but on another protok.- Rising up our tired dogs, we 
resumed the seaich with renewed energy, and just at dark were rewarded by the 
sight of a low earth-covered yourt, with smoke issuing from the hole in the top, 
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and two sledges standing before the door. Our newly-found comrades knew 

nothing concerning the four sledges which were still missing. They had seen 

nothing of them since the storm of the previous night, when the whole party had 
. been broken up. Early on the next morning I sent two sledges down the river, 
| With instructions to look for traces along the edge of the steppe; but they returned 
unsuccessful, and it was not until late the following evening that the missing men 
made their appearance, in an exhausted, half-starving condition, having been lost 
in the storm three days without food. 


FAITHFUL TO DEATH. 


Tue fight was over, the tyrant had won, 

And the city lay quiet at set of sun. 
Rebellion was crushed, and its hosts were fled, 
And the chiefs of the people, the captives, dead. 


Vengeance was swift ; for the self-same day 
Began and ended the fateful fray, 

And the seven, escaped from shot and steel, 
Were broken to death on the felon’s wheel. 


And ‘‘ Death” was the order, “ to whom shall bear 
A corpse from the beaks of the birds of air : 

Death unto whom shall burial give ! 

So saith the King! and the King shall live !” 


Naked they lay, as the night came down, 
On the platform raised in the weeping town ; 
} And the stalking sentry with pike and sword 
Kept for the vultures watch and ward. 


With a mighty storm the night came down, 

And grief was hushed in the frightened town, 

| Though daughter and mother and wife were there 
Of them that blanched in the tainted air. 

No tie like these might Fidelia claim, 

Yet one she called by as dear a name 

; And as close a right in the sight of Heaven— 

Her Carlo, the youngest of the seven. 


The soldiers heard, as they came and went, 
“Carlo! Carlo!” in loud lament, 

As wild in her heart the hope would stir, 

That his soul might hear it and answer. her. 
' And, lo! at last, in a pause that came 
Between the thunder and the flame, 
“ Fidelia!’’ whispered the wandering shade, 
‘«T hear, and answer : be not afraid!” 
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‘‘ Speak—I obey thee!” she bowed and cried, 
And out of the stormy distance sighed : 
*‘ Fidelia mine, be strong, be brave, 
And give me—though death be the price—a grave !” 
She rose in silence; she*ceased lament ; 
Out in the thunder and rain she went, 
With a soul that lifted and bore her feet 
By church and palace and desert street. 


Under the lightning the dead lay bare 

On the platform built in the bloody square, 
And even the guardsman, shuddering, turned 
When the gleam on the broken corpses burned. 


She climbed the steps with a stealthy tread ; 
She waited the flash and she found the dead : 
She drew his arms above her own, 

And held to her heart his breast of stone. 
Swiftly and sternly, with no relief 

Of thrills for horror and tears for grief, 
Lifting and dragging, she gained the street : 
Some pitying angel helped her feet. 

And ever, pausing upon the way, 

The stone-cold head on her shoulder lay, 
And the body, snatched from loathsome harm, 
Rested and leaned on her clasping arm. 


The church received her ; the curtain’s fold 
Between the tempest and refuge rolled. 

She sank at the shrine: the corpse down-slid, 
And the livid face in her lap was hid. 


Alone, in the taper’s radiance dun, 


The Dolorous Mother held her son : 
The maiden her lover held below, 
Repeating that picture of Death and Woe. 


Who may guess how many a prayer 

Was silently uttered and answered there ? 

Who shall deny the miracle told, 

That the living mourned and the dead consoled ? 


With stronger arm, in the hollow gloom, 
The stone that sealed his father’s tomb 

She put aside, and hid the dead ;' 
Then, weak and trembling, homeward fled. 


When on the morrow search was made, 
Fidelia her own deed betrayed, 

And she met with a gentle, fearless face, 
The menace hurled at her lover’s race. - 


*Twas death, she knew: yet the cruel King 
Held back his hand from so hard a thing. 
Unharmed he left her, that maiden brave, 
And he gave the seven a Christian grave. 
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| | A FRENCH CHATEAU AND ITS DEPENDENCIES. 


HE Chateau (to which the Basse-Cour is fitting antechamber, though not 
' intended as such originally), let me premise, belongs to the Nicolai family. 
The present owner, Count Nicolai, now an old man of eighty, disgusted by the 
é Coup d’Etat, banished himself from France and his paternal estate, and has since 
lived in Switzerland. It has not been occupied, except for a short interval, for 
forty years ; with its park and surroundings, which are of great extent and most 
beautifully wooded, it has been cared for by dependents, who have simply tried 
& the “‘ laissez faire ” and “laissez aller” system as being quite as profitable to 
| themselves and much less fatiguing, especially as the proprietor has already more 
worldly goods than he can use or enjoy himself. We certainly owe a debt of 
gratitude to this fortunate combination of what at first sight appear to be adverse 
circumstances ; for without being ‘‘ abimée,” as the French so eloquently express 
it, the whole place, originally very tastefully laid out and growing out of the tastes 
and needs of cultured nobility, has the added charm of a sadness, a certain tender, 
pensive beauty, not to say desolation, something which recalls the past, and yet 
reveals it as past recall, hanging over it, and which Time and Nature, ever busy 
with their arts, are hourly vying with each other to heighten and develop. 
{ The buildings, forming one continuous side of the Basse-Cour, are composed of 
spacious granaries, barns, and stables, with apparently some features of domestic 
architecture in the dormer windows, in a portion of the roof, which with the stairs 
have fallen into picturesque decay. From these feudal, buttressed walls, we every 
moment expected to see the richly-caparisoned charger issue, led by the retainer, 
ready for his chivalrous lord, so eloquently did this pile of weather-stained, lichen- 
covered stone, so rich and varied in colour, with bits of verdure cropping out here 
and there from cracks and crevices, tell us the story of the past in its half-ruined 
architecture. The doors of the broad, deep-roofed barn stood open, and a peasant 
was beating the grain with the old-time flail. A heap of golden straw lay piled 
up outside. We took the path toward the chéteau, which led across a brook, 
pushed a low wooden gate which stood ajar, and found ourselves under what 
formed the opposite side of the Basse-Cour, which, however, I, lost in wonder and 
admiration, could only compare to a vast aisle in some magnificent ideal cathedral, 
a place in which the Druids might have worshipped, if they had combined more 
sunshine and cheerfulness in their religion than they have had the reputation for. 
Here are mighty columns of the trunks of sycamores standing erect ninety feet, 
and almost ten feet asunder, measuring in girth at the base at least eight feet. 
These columns had mighty arms, which descending from aloft touched the ground 
at each outer side of the aisle in most graceful sweep and curve, forming a support 
for the largesse of Nature, who had rippled down over these argent-coloured arms 
an ever-changing green and golden drapery of leaves, through which the sunshine 
pouring its full flood of amber made the rich, dark ivy, clambering up the massive 
stalwart columns to the leafy crest above, stand out as sculpture on their mottled 
satin stems. The earth beneath was broidered all over with tender velvety green 
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of ivy, not content with embracing and clothing these lofty giants so worthy of its 
love, but wandering off in mere wantonness to lavish itself on all within its reach ; 
the little stream underneath on one side pursued its lowly way amid all this mag- 
nificence quite as unconscious as we men always are of the heaven above us. 
This was indeed a fitting place for worship and this indeed was “la Belle 
France.” 

We lingered—how could we go? but an artist beckoned us forward, and 
stepping out again under the broad blue dome, we walked on to the chateau, which 
was but a stone’s throw from the avenue, and stood before its simple beauty. It 
is a longitudinal pile of whitish-gray stone, with Mansard roof, multitudinous 
windows, but little if any decoration or sculptured ornament, facings of red brick, 
and the main entrance as simple and unpretentious as a modern street-door in our 
ordinary houses, and raised but a step from the ground. The house stands at the 
further end of a level parallelogram, which is surrounded by a moat some thirty 
or fifty feet wide, filled with water, whose sides of massive masonry with sculp- 
tured griffins and other monsters’ heads for the admission of water, now green and 
mossy with time, are made more picturesque also by a turf-bordered brink, while _ 
below water-plants of the most tender green and delicate foliage abound, and fish 
of many rainbow-hues are sporting through their many shadowy mazes. 

In front of the house was a square of turf divided in the centre, and bordered 
on each side by walks and low flowering plants. The kitchen, offices, and 
dependents’ rooms adjoin the chfteau on the right, extending the length of the 
parallelogram, terminated by a half-ruined square building, which was the theatre, 
and matched on the opposite side of the gate by its counterpart, the porter’s lodge. 
How compact this arrangement! which, though but a pale reflex of the feudal 
past, had its defensive sentiment without its warlike air, for the moat isolated as 
well as beautified the home. The internal arrangements consist of a large hall 
opening at the back upon a paved walk bordered by shrubbery to the moat, oppo- 
site which rises a background of tall foliage, tangled, wild, exuberant, reflected in 
the grassy surface beneath ; the staircase ascends from this low, square hall into 
large reception, drawing, and dining rooms, all bare in their simplicity, the furni- 
ture having all been removed ; the windows were ample, and looked out on the 
green turf in front ; the eye, tempted across the moat to the great sycamore aisles 
on each side of the velvety turf which rolled out its green carpet between them to 
the main gate and entrance from the high road, took in at a glance also their 
yellow draperies waving in the tender autumn sunlight. The upper rooms being 
bedrooms, are all at the back of the house ; a long corridor ran the length of the 
house in front, from which opened little passages, on each side of which was a 
room for the valet or femme de chambre of the occupant of the bedroom at the 
end, as each guest, as well as member of the family, had his own servant, who was 
always at hand, day and night. The comfort and convenience of this are obvious. 
Many of these rooms, especially those of Monsieur and Madame, looked as if they 
might have been lately occupied, for the furniture and appointments were still 
there, just as they had been left years before; little cabinet pictures of favourite 
children in pastel were on the walls of the mother’s bedroom, and: there was an 

’ indefinable air of tender womanly refinement about the room that moistened our 
eyes, when we thought of the cruel bereavements and sad banishments that these 
walls had witnessed, for in the Revolution of ’89 both father and son were 
beheaded on the scaffold. 

Some of the upper rooms were hung with curiously-embroidered, tamboured, 
white satin tapestry; an old spinnet stood in a corner; one room was piled, 
nearly to the exclusion of light from the windows, with huge tomes in leather 
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binding, redolent of black-letter and parchment, and tempting a bibliopole to 
spend his life in poring over them ; but the air and aspect of the house here was 
musty, cold, dreary, recalling vividly such unwho!esome productions as Mrs. 
Radcliffe’s romances, ‘“‘ The Mysteries of Udolpho,” &c., and I was glad to escape 
into the welcoming sunshine without. The park we could not resist, though it 
was late ; and its shadowy recesses, so tempting to the imagination, enamoured 
with “ the forms of things unknown,” lured us on. 

The luxuriant beauty, grace, and lavish growth of the ivy here must be seen to 
be appreciated ; it festoons itself from tree to tree, and indeed “‘a rare old plant 
is the ivy green!”—more lovely in France than even in England, for here the 
persistent humidity, though enhancing its growth and vivid colour, often allies it 
with images of damp and mould, and churchyard melancholy, which the sunshine 
of “la belle France” dispels. In some open spots in the forest it covers the 
ground and takes a lustrous metallic green, suggesting supernatural fancies which 
people all these sylvan shades with elfin groups, serving the fairy queen and 
“‘ seeking dewdrops here ”’ to “‘ hang a pearl in every cowslip’s ear.” 

In the more secluded depths of these wooded glades were stone grottoes, in 
which were remnants of former shrines cut in stone, half-broken sculptured bits, 
ornaments lovingly clasped by the little pointed-leaved fingers of the ivy, which 
hugs so caressingly everything within its reach, and recalls so many poetic images. 
Shakespeare makes Titania murmur in her “‘ mad dotage’””— 


So doth the woodbine the sweet honeysuckle 
Gently entwist ; the female ivy so 

Enrings the barky fingers of the elm. 

Oh, how I love thee! how I dote on thee! 


Further on we take a turn, and crossing the babbling stream by the daintiest 
little moss-covered, velvety, green arch that ever spanned a brook in fairy-land, 
follow its course, and behold !—what are these brilliant-hued heaps lying in such 
profusion by the side of the wine-press? The vintage is over and the doors of 
the wine-press are closed, but the beet-root is now ripe, and in these rich, deep- 
toned, variously-tinted amphore of Nature’s own modelling, she has bottled up 
the lucent sweetness that also helps to “‘ make glad the heart of man.” We meet 
loaded wains, great, ponderous, high-piled carts drawn by the shaggy-maned, 
blowzy-headed horses, lumbering on the highways, bringing the’ crops to the 
sugar-houses. Seated by the roadside to rest, and looking down the quaintly- 
bordered village lane, high-walled and narrow, outside the park gate we spied an 
aged beldame slowly and tiresomely making her way in white cap and sabots, 
cane in hand. She was bent nearly double with age ; as she came up, with the 
instinct of her class she scented her prey, and mumbled out in execrable patois, 
with extended hand, her petition for a few sous. I ventured to ask her age ; she 
looked up archly with her almost mummied features, and said, ‘‘ Seize!” 
(‘‘ sixteen”), paused, then murmuring, “mais, soixante-dix encore” (‘ but add 
seventy more’), pocketed her sous, chattered on about the ‘‘ grande compagnie” at 
the chateau, and “le beau monde il y avait,” regardless of the lapse of time; then ~ 
shaking her head sadly, passed on satisfied. We too were satisfied to await 


another day for further explorations of the chaumiéres as well as chateaux of “la — 
belle France.” 
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AT THE SEasmpDE.—IN 


HE “Sussex fortnight” is undoubtedly the pleasantest two weeks of the racing 
season for those to whom racing is still an amusement and not wholly a 
busixess. You take up your quarters either in Brighton or in one of the dainty 
little wstering-places that dot the coast towards the west ; Worthing, Little- 
hampton, or Bognor, and thence Goodwood Park and the Southdowns are easy 
of access. The sport may be more or less interesting, but the spectacle is inva- 
riably charming, and the sea-side is never so attractive as when one first returns to 
it after four or five months in town. The Goodwood week rouses the little 
watering places from their long hibernation. They again look habitable and 
inhabited. There is once more a stir in their streets ; a society gay, glittering, 
and full of animation descends upon the places and the people, throws an unac- 
customed radiance on all around, and the usually drab-coloured provincial life 
is lit up for the time with rose-coloured reflections. In Brighton there is always 
a great gathering of the best and the worst of sporting society, during the Sussex 
fortnight. But the ordinary characteristics of London by the Sea are only slightly 
modified by the annual invasion of the racing world. Goodwood is, perhaps, the 
most charming race-course in Europe. One hesitates, however, to decide between 
it and Baden. It is difficult to say whether the drive through the Duke of 
Richmond’s park or the drive to Iffezheim is the more charming. It is difficult to 
say whether the view from the lawn at Goodwood, or from the stand at Baden 
is the more picturesque. To decide between the merits of Baden and Good- 
wood, considered as spectacles, is impossible. In each case there is a charming 
paysage, an elegant society, a glamour of fair faces, a glitter of bewildering 
toilettes. In each case there is invariably the excitement of good racing and 
close contests. Certainly, however, Goodwood is the most agreeable meeting in 
England. Its. claims to its traditional glories are still undeniable. At Royal 
Ascot the mob has of late years broken E Its proximity to London has been 
fatal to it. It is no longer the pleasant rendezvous of Society that it used to be. 
It is thronged now by people who go down in cheap trains and covered vans. It 
serves now to Shoreditch and Whitechapel as an excuse for an excursion, just 
as the Hampton Court Meeting does. But Gvodwood has thus far escaped any 
wholesale invasion of the canaille. The House party still comprises the owners 
of famous names and the wearers of brilliant toilettes; the lawn at the finish for 
@ great race, is yet “ringed round witha flame of fair faces ;” the hill-side is 
still joyous with luncheon parties, for whom the racing is merely an oceasion for 
a pic-nic, and the splendour of the scene is yet as of old. 

In the week succeeding Goodwood, the week devoted to racing on the South 
Downs, at Brighton and Lewes, there is every morning a large gathering on the 
King’s Road, along the Esplanade, to see the start for the course. The Four-in- 
Hand Club is generally well represented, and the private drags and turns-out of 
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various kinds are innumerable. There in a mail-phaeton, with a, air of dark-roan 
high-actioned match-horses in front, and the tiniest of grooms behind, seated by 
her husband’s side, is one whose fair face we all know, and in whose fortunes we 
have all felt an interest. Gwendoline, Countess of Tintagil, seems, as ever, insou- 
ciante and unimpassioned, and as ever one finds it difficult to associate the story 
of her life with the delicate, haughty face, and its sweet, sad expression. Ina 
coupé atielé a la Daumont comes one who has tried his fate in most fields of 
action ; on the turf and at the hazard-table, in. the card-rooms of the Arlington, 
and on the benches of the House; and has gained few triumphs, though for few 
has success appeared more easy. He looks the actor, and has always played to 
the gallery ; but applause has invariably been wanting. There about the drag 
that stands inthe courtyard of the hotel ready to start, are gathered the last of 
the plungers, those who took part in the fierce gambling of a few years ago, and 
who squandered their thousands on a selling race, and their tens of thousands on 
the great three-year-old events and the “‘ back-end handicaps.” There are not 
many left of them; some are dead, some in involuntary exile, some have learned 
prudence. To several their titles alone are left ; some have lost all méme Phonneur ; 
few have kept their broad acres intact and unencumbered. In that victoria that 
is passing is seated a man who has the most excellent reasons for recognising the 
truth of Carlyle’s assertion, that in Great Britain there are thirty millions of people— 
mostly fools, He is a large bookmaker. Ten years ago he was in a stable-yard 
touching his hat for sixpences, now he makes a book for ten thousand pounds ona 
great race and has peers to aid him in the concoction of a coup, to use the hideous 


slang of the turf, 
; 7 When the knowing ores at last stand in 
- With some dark runner weant for once to win. . 

The view from the Brighton Grand Stand is picturesque and animated, as such 
views usually are. There is the mass of green downs rising and falling a perte de 
vue ; close by, where the land has been brought under cultivation, there is a quaint 
mosaic of colours from a patchwork of crops, and far off is a blue glimpse of sea. 
There is a-black indistinguishable mass of carriages and people lining the course in 
the distance ; nearer you can recognise the drags and the landaus and their occu- 
pants, and see the usually motley groups of strolling singers and pugilists, German 
bands and cheap-jacks, gaping sight-seers, and those who prey upon them. And 
just below there is a seething mass of men, from whom there rises a hoarse out- 
cry of harsh voices. And that is the Ring. It is worth while to watch the Ring 
more closely ; to notice the coarse animal faces, and the violently vulgar manners | 
that mark the members. These are the men who have swallowed up so many 
patrimonies, and have dragged down into disrepute or dishonour so many noble 
names. One would have thought that those who have been their victims could 
have had no other relations with them than such as naturally exist between the 
blood-terrier and the sewer-rat. As each race passes one sees in the distance 
bright flashes of colour that rounding the course glide gradually nearer, there is a 
quick beating of hoofs on the dry, dust-coloured turf, a rush of horses past, and 
the struggle is lost and won. The babel of voices recommences in the ring, the 
crowd breaks into, and spreads over the course, and a fresh interval of clamour 
and confusion succeeds to the few seconds of excitement. 

After the races there is a gay crowd of promenaders on the Esplanade, strolling 
by the side of the sea until dusk approaches and the dinner-hour is at hand. And 
whilst good society dines, the band plays on the pier, and the pier is thronged with 
a moving mass of men and women clustering at the end, and swaying slowly up 
and down. Brighton by night when seen from the sea is always picturesque. 
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There to the east is a thin curve of yellow light that marks Kemp Town; 
in front, the lamps along the King’s Road gleam out of the darkness, and here 
and there hotel-windows and shop-fronts display their patches of brightness, 
mellowed by the distance far away ; and towards the west there stretchesa line of light 
into Cliftonville. On the sea there rests a broad band of moonlight that glows 
like mother of pearl. With the picturesque quiet of the scene, the tawdry glare 
of the coloured lamps on the pier, the tramp of feet, the rustle of dresses, the hum 
of voices, and the clang of the music enter into discordant contrast. And the 
people seem least of all in harmony with their surroundings. Here are to be seen 
all the motley herd of men and women who hang on to the skirts of the turf, 
surely the most rapacious and repulsive of camp-followers. They take their 
pleasure noisily, as is their custom. And the ring of hard voices and of harsh 
laughter is heard above the murmur of the waves as they ripple up the beach. 
Here, too, are people of the kind that one only notices at watering-places. It is 
said that a revolution on the Continent brings to the surface low types of humanity 
whose very existence would not be suspected. In the same way the summer 
migration to the seaside in England reveals to us whole classes of the people of 
whom one would otherwise be happily in ignorance. They are people who in 
every way recall Mr. Matthew Arnold’s definition of Philistinism; they show 
*on the side of beauty and taste, vulgarity ; on the side of morals and feeling, 
coarseness ; on the side of mind and spirit, unintelligence.” They are the people 
who herd together at Yarmouth, and Margate, and Ramsgate, and are found in 
large numbers at Brighton in July and August, before the Season commences. 
The young women are dressed in cheap imitations of the prevailing fashions, and 
_ glitter with false jewellery, and they are very free from any social superstitions 
with regard to introductions. And the young men have apparently graduated in 
the school of the shop-counter and the casino. . They have at present a fashion 
of wearing a hideous mass of white drapery twinéd round the hat that is called by 
an Indian name of suggestive ugliness; and this may be taken as a measure of 
their taste. In the day-time the social atmosphere of Brighton seems to exercise 
a chilling influence on them. But after dark, on the pier and in the town out- 
raged nature in some degree vindicates her claims, and as night falls the shouting 
of strayed revellers breaks the stillness that is ordinarily only disturbed by the 
moaning of the wind or the grinding of the sea on the shingle. 


At RybeE. 


The Yachting world has given evidence of undeniable taste in establishing its 
head-quarters in the Isle of Wight. Our English Capri is but little less beau- 
tiful than the exquisite island that peers above the blue waters of the Bay of 
Naples, and has all the added attractions that its position as a nest of fashionable 
watering places gives it. Ryde may fairly claim to be one of the most picturesque 
as it is confessedly one of the most fashionable of sea-side resorts. When at high 
tide the sea sways at the side of its esplanade, and-ripples at the end of the 
‘gardens that run down to the shore, and amidst whose trees you can see rise the 
roofs of the little villas, the little town, bowered amidst woods and waves, has an 
aspect of dainty loveliness and smiling ease that is very fascinating and very 
‘provocative of lotos-eating. It is pleasant strolling on the terrace of the Club— 

To watch the crisping ripples on the beach, 
And tender curving lines of creamy spray. 
And one glance at the pier-head shows how many find it even more pleasant— 
To hear each other’s whispered speech. 


At low water it must be admitted that Ryde is not quite so picturesque. The 
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beach and the damp, drab-coloured sand that intervene between the sea 
and the shore painfully shock one’s love of the beautiful. If Art could be made 
to eke out the defects of Nature, and yellow sands, or even brown shingle, could be 
substituted for the present dismal waste, Ryde would gain a new attraction. 

Just as at Scarborough, Society, morning, afternoon, and evening is seen at the 
Spa, so at Ryde all the life of the place is found on the pier. The Ryde season 
culminates, of course, in the week in which the Royal Victoria Yacht Club holds ~ 
its regatta. And during that week the pier is thronged from early morning till 
late at night. In speaking of the pier at Ryde, the pier-head is of course meant, 
for the long approach is not used for promenading, and it is not unnatural, per- 
haps, that a large minority should prefer going up and down on the tram to 
strolling along its usually deserted length. Early in the morning one goes down 
to see the start for the race of the day. In Ryde Roads you see a dense mass 
of yachts, with slender, graceful hulls and tapering masts. On the pier are 
scattered about gay groups, interested in the fortunes of the day, chatting and 
laughing. Those who are going in the racing yachts, and the parties that intend 
to accompany the race, start from the pier in the gigs to go on board. The first 
gun is fired from the Club, and the racing yachts take up position. Soon the 
second gun is heard, and with white sails gleaming in the morning sun, and the 
wind filling the canvass, the racing yachts scud past on their way, with their 

i floating in the breeze. After breakfast, and before luncheon, the pier- 
head is crowded with a gay company, loitering and idling away the sunny hours, 
some strolling up and down the oblong space, others lounging under the awnings, 
not a few seated on the steps that run down to the water’s edge, whilst several 

_ are gathered at the top of the “circular,” watching through telescopes the racing 
yachts as long as they are in sight, and identifying the various craft by reference 
to their coloured cards. It is evident that all who are idling about are of the 
number of those who have mastered the art of doing nothing gracefully and plea- 
santly. At other sea-side places you may see the loungers on pier or parade 
engaging in the laborious idleness of reading a novel from the circulating library, 
working at some design in crochet or tatting, even reduced to reading the 
advertisements in the daily papers, or engaged in some other desperate attempt to 
appear occupied. But on Ryde Pier any such affectation would be shunned. It 
is amusement enough to talk and to look around; to flirt and to watch other 
flirtations, On Ryde Pier flirtation is the great business of life, and it is pursued 
with the devotion and assiduity that business demands. Little is seen of chaperones. 
But then the duties of chaperonage are more than adequately performed by 
Society itself. And Society, after all, is the most imperious and the most watch- 
ful of chaperones. It would be interesting to know what proportion flirtations. 
bear to marriages. The Statistical Society has unaccountably overlooked this. 
important field of investigation. The industry of its members has been often 
enough devoted to matters of far less moment. It isa subject that should be- 
treated with scientific exactness and accuracy. The results of an inquiry ought 
then to furnish important indications for the use of mothers of marriageable 
daughters, and would be invaluable to eldest sons. Ryde has always been 
renowned for the bewitching toilettes and the wonderful vagaries in dress that are 
there to be seen. The fair wearers, too, have the skill to unite freshness of 
invention and novelty in combinations with good taste. At Ryde and at Trouville, 
in August, just as at Baden in September and Brighton in November, one sees 
pages out of future fashion books—just as at Scarborough, at present, one sees 
pages out of the fashion books of the past. The most characteristic of the dresses 

' worn are, of course, the yachting dresses. The serge or stuff skirt, the 

| loose bodice, with broad flowing sailor’s collar, and bright coloured tie floating in. 
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a sailor’s knot about the neck, and the tiny round hat bearing in gold broidered 
letters on the ribbon that circles it the yacht’s name, certainly make up the most 

coquettish of costumes. 
In the afternoon, when one of the regimental bands from Portsmouth Garrison 
eer the pier again becomes thronged. The display of dress is even more 
; the comparatively simple toilettes of the morning give place to & glitter 


ey silk and a glow of gauzy fabrics. The steamers disembark their contingent of 


officers from Portsmouth and of visitors from Southsea—that most dismal of 
watering places. The officers stationed at Parkhurst drive in by road. The 
yachtsmen stroll up after lunching at the Club, or come ashore from their yachts. 


- All the seats under the awnings are filled ; in the narrow spaces that are left free 


for promenading there is a dense crush. And the music that rings out from the 

band has the sweet accompaniment of laug > ag, ec from the gay and glittering 
crowd that hovers about talking and flirting, to the music and watching 
those who pass. Soon, far raft ie in the distance, across a ths blue waters off the Solent, 
one sees a flutter as of the white wings of a flock of sea-birds. The racing yachts, 
with those that have borne them company, are returning home. They draw near, 
and those who know their build and rig can distinguish the leaders, and soon their 
racing flags can be made out. It is a splendid finish. With a fair wind they are 
streaming in straight towards the pier; their white spread of sails gleaming like snow 
in the sun. But a little time elapses before they glide past, and then the suc- 
cessive guns fired from the Club House proclaim the victors in the race. It may 
fairly be questioned whether the finish of a horse race or the finish of a yacht 
match is the more brilliant of spectacles. On the turf the finish is more exciting, 
but the excitement only lasts a few seconds. Ina yacht race the interest is pro- 
longed, if less absorbing, and the streaming in of the white sails across the sea is 
certainly more picturesque than the flash of gaudy colours as the race-horses pass. 
the stand. 

In the evening a band again plays on the pier, and gay groups once more gather 
together, to talk over to-morrow’s ball or last night's concert, to plan cruises and 
excursions for the future, and to recall the hours of the pleasant past. The pier is 
quite dark, but on the shore there is a sparkle of gaslight, above the stars shine 
brightly out, whilst in the Roads, where the moonlight falls across the sea, the 
lights of the myriad yachts at anchor— 

Glitter like a swarm of fireflies tangled in a silver braid. 


Could a place more pleasant, or conditions more favourable, be found for 
flirtations ? 


Soorzry AND THE Wank. 
The war that is now devastating Europe, has quite upset some of the ie 


- plans that Society had formed for its amusement during the Recess and the V; 


tion. Continental travel has become quite impossible for the most part. An’ 
the few who venture upon it will find it has lost its most pleasant characteristics. 

A sojourn even in your favourite Bad is an annual recreation that must necessa- 
rily be lost. Itis probable that those pleasant shady gardens that skirt the rippling 
Lahn at Ems, where it runs through the tall wooded heights on its picturesque 
way to the Rhine, have had but few to saunter along their gravel walks since the 
memorable day when M. Benedetti accosted the King of Prussia on the Promenade 
there. And the pagoda, where the band from Coblenz used to give us the newest 
dance music of Strauss, and the latest vagaries of . Wagner, has been untenanted 
this autumn. And at Wiesbaden, there have been few found to sip coffee or eat 
ices under the chestnut trees in front of the Kursaal, or to stroll around the lake 
and to explore the shady recesses beyond it. At Baden rien ne va plus ; the 


gambling rooms are shut up ; perhaps the crowmer's have found places in the Garde 
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Mobile, and are going to take their part in that other ghastly game, where rouge ~ 
gagné, and the German employés have had the satisfaction of seeing that most 
grim and inveterate of gamesters, Napoleon IIT. staking ‘out a la masse, and their 
Administration raking in the winnings. And at Homburg this year the inhabitants 
have had a foretaste of what the place will be when the privileges of the bank 
expire, when it will be a deserted village at the foot of the Taunus, where men 
accumulate and wealth decays. From Trouville and Dieppe, too, the war has 
banished the old reckless gaiety and careless frivolity. And those who resort to 
the dainty town that the Duc de Morny created, or to the Brighton d’outremanche, 
will perceive only a morne society, that seems unable to shake off care and forebodings, 
in the place of the glittering throng that one has been accustomed to see filling the 
promenades and crowding the beach. Perhaps the most horrible of war portents. 
for Society, consists in the rumours of the approaching siege of Paris and the 
imminence of measures for utilising those fortifications that M. Thiers would be 
so gratified to find put to account. A siege of Paris would have seemed an almost 
impossible event, and it is difficult still to believe in its probability. Will those 
neatly bricked, grass-grown ramparts, where ouvriers and griseties have been 
wont to roam on a Sunday, or a féte day, after drinking petit bleu at the barriére, 
and before dining at a guingette and dancing at some salle in the suburbs, really 
be lined with men of the Garde Mobile and the remains of the beaten armies ? 
Will cannon be hoisted on the hill Montretout, and shell be sent flying aboye;the 
trees of the outer Boulevards into the heart of the city? Will the. Parisians 
really see levelled to the ground the Bois de Boulogne, and its wooded ways and 
shady recesses, its leafy avenues and velvet lawns give place to desolation and 
ruin? Is the beautiful city to be utterly shorn of her splendours? Is it in the 
future no more to be “‘ clothed round with the world’s desire as with raiment, and 
fair asthe foam”? Is the Lutetia of the past no more to be the Letitia of the 
present ? 


Ah ! where shall we go then for pastime, j 
“ If the worst that can be shall be done ? ie 
one is. tempted to exclaim. Even English Society, that is so. little moved or- 
in@Mily by wars and the rumours of wars, will have the horrors of the present 
- struggle brought keenly home to it if its much-loved Paris be given over to 
the hands of the spoiler. ae 
Except, however, in its pleasures, it is curious how little English Society is 
affected or concerned by a war that threatens to hurl down France from the mili- 
tary primacy of the Continent, into the position of a third-rate power, and that 
will exalt an united Germany to a preponderating influence in the civilised 
world. As to the political results on the future of England, men seem very in- 
different. The curiosity, is of course, intense with regard to the progress of the 
struggle. It is only, however, the old Athenian longing to hear new things ; only the 
interest that spectators feel who assist at the representation of a drama full of start- 
ling incidents and dazzling surprises. The mass of English Society cares little 
for home politics, and is amazingly ignorant with regard to foreign affairs. Their 
only ideas with regard to the Continent are those that their fathers have be- 
queathed or their nurse-maids taught them; their only feeling with regard to 
their own country is a contented optimism modified by the new-fangled convictions 
or the old-fashioned prejudices that their favourite newspaper advocates. At 
present journalists are striving to stir Society to a sense of the important influence 
that passing events may exercise on their country, and the measures that Eng- 
land ought to adopt in view of the crisis. Perhaps they may succeed in exciting 
one of the periodical national panics. But soon the sense of danger will subside, 
the lesson of the crisis will be forgotten, and England will sleep in its old sense 
of security. What would the awakening be ifthe enemy were at the gates? ss 
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A COQUETTE’S CAMPAIGN. 
BY OUIDA. 


I 


‘Byodend ty wooing sped smoothly, as I often notice wooings do where the 
heart isn’t implicated, and don’t where it is: possibly because, in the first case 
the head is‘cool, the feelings being not admitted. into the question, and in the 
second, there is sure to be that certain spell for unlocking barriers, leaping refrac- 
tory walls,.and generally smoothing the road. of life—money. 

Calvert’s wooing sped smoothly: the widow, as I before hinted, being an ex- 
tremely ble and accessible person, having probably practised with those not 
very fastidious gentlemen of the Indian Army, whose stations are too far apart for 
them to be over critical on the goods the gods give them. Mr. Moidor Fitzcowrie, 
that ‘beastly trader,” as the man who coveted being his successor politely termed 
him, had had more money than ancestors, or at least ancestors producible in the world 

‘and have not a doubt that his widow, with tenderness for rankinbred in the world of 
Snobissimi wrote over her blotting-book “The Hon. Mrs. Mortimer Calvert,” to 


see how nice it would look if the son of the Earl of Flashingcheque should propose. - 


He was a young man of such high family, and no doubt of as high expectations, 
she thought. Poor old fellow! didn’t he just wish he was, But he didn’t breathe 
a word of his difficulties, you are sure, to the divine Fitzcowrie, whose Indian 
bonds and railway debentures were to rescue him from them. Calvert had been 


very sharp and hard on poor young Cashranger when Cash forged his brother's 


name for two hundred pounds ; but he didn’t see, and couldn’t have been made to 
see, that he was meditating a wholesale robbery on the widow—not he! He'd 
have stuck his eye-glass in his eye and stared at you. ‘Rob her? ’pon my soul, 
no! I mean everything honourable to the woman!” So weall read crime, and 
translate it according to our education. 

The evening before the Two Thousand, Calvert was at.a musical party, and 
as he hung over the, widow’s chair (going after her at all times as sedulously as a 
terrier watching and following a rat’s peregrinations), he listened to her discoursing 
with one of the Fellows on monetary affairs. 

“The Smashem Junction shares don’t pay well at all,” said the widow, stirring 
her coffee. “Poor dear Mr. Moidor Fitzcowrie would invest thirty thousand in 
them, much against my wishes, and now, I assure you, I don’t always receive two 
and a half per cent.” A 

“Oh, the divine woman!” thought Calvert. “Thirty thousand even at two anda 
half! I certainly will marry her if Geranium don’t win to-morrow.” 

‘Now, on the contrary, the El Dorado bonds, in which my solicitor lately bought 
me shares for nearly the same amount; pay admirably ; and the dividends are 
higher, I believe, every year,” continued Mrs, Fitzcowrie. “Not that I care for 
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money—not in the least : I sometimes wish I had none—it is such a trouble ; and 
what does a woman want with it ?” 

“You angel!” thought Calvert, taking her cup with the most marked empresse- 
ment. ‘*Shan’t I be happy to take the trouble of it off your hands. Twice thirty 
thousand—sixty thousand. By George! won’t Blase envy me, and the governor 
too, for that matter. I wish that old rascally Greekroots wouldn’t sit so obstin- 
ately by her. Thirty thousand, and a woman that doesn’t care a bit about money ! 

.  Tilmarry her whether Geranium wins or not !” 

To see whether Geranium won or not, or whether Montressor’s little well-bred 
Girouette would carry off the Two Thousand, every Cantab that could by any 
possibility get into any trap of any build thronged the road from Cambridge to 
Newmarket on the eventful morrow. Oh, those old “Springs” and “Julys” 
and “Octobers’! Many a day have I lashed the off-wheeler to get back in time 
for hall; many a day have I come to grief rattling tandem over cross roads and 
hedges and ditches in a pitch dark night, after a spree at the Rutland Arms or the 
White Hart to celebrate the triumph of some cunning little mare or well-bred colt 
by which I had landed what was spent as soon as won. Oh, the merry old college 
days, they will come back to none of us, I fear! Girouette and Geranium were 
more prominent in our minds than any prayers and praises when we did chapel 
that morning—as they certainly were in our talk whilst a pair of bays tandem in 
my dog-cart tooled Calvert, Gore, Cavendish, and myself along, utterly careless of 
all possible consequences of gating, proctors’ reprimands, or any other collegiate 
chastisements, as we tore over the Newmarket road, smoking our pipes as we 
dashed through the long single street to the delight of the eyes of the young ladies 
congregated at the windows, and the torture of school-girls who, writing their 
dictations under the Argus eyes of their German teacher, were not allowed to 
look out at the sinful visitors who deluged Newmarket ;—that luckless little 
town so utterly demoralised during the race weeks and so unutterably dull during 
the rest of the year, like Catholics fasting all Lent, to make up for the wickedness 
crammed into the Carnival. What shoals of men there were, filling the White 
Hart and Rutland Arms, and every other tenement, that week: dukes and 
princes, legs and sharpers, pugilists and pickpockets—all the aristocracy and 
all the riff-raff who had come into the little town for the Spring Meeting, 
where so many fortunes have been lost and made, since the days when Crocky’s 
was inits glory. Girouette won, and Geranium came in a bad third; and Calvert 
whispered to me :— 

“J shall go and propose to the widow, and if she don’t accept me I shall be up 
a tree indeed, my boy !” 3 

The widow, with Helena, Rosalie, and Mrs. Rivers (a pretty, lively woman, 
who liked flirting as well as her daughter), were on the course in the Jermyn 
carriage, and that equipage was a centre for a troop of men, for besides Fane lean- 
ing against the door, and the Cantabs gathered round it, there were several of 
Rosalie’s friends who had come down for the Spring Meeting, and , were, after the 
race, eagerly claiming the recognition of that belle par excellence, the Rivers. 
The Rivers was perfectly able to entertain any number of them, and would, I believe, 
have rather enjoyed it than otherwise if she had had every man in the two Services, 
and out of both the Upper and Lower House, to crowd round her to claim her 
smiles and her glances. Very provocative she looked to any fellow, whether 
soldier or civilian, as she leaned back amongst the’ cushions, smiling at her devoted 
slaves from under her dainty white parasol, and reckoning her bets, which 
being all laid, according to Fane’s -counsels, on that lucky little Girouette, 
would keep her in gloves for the remainder of her existence. There, too, was 
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the Fitzcowrie, dashing and gorgeous, wearing her five-and-forty years lightly, 
as she, like most widows, had worn her weeds, smiling very graciously on 
Calvert in a way that seemed to make assurance doubly sure that she would 
not refuse to rescue him from that intricate mess of debts and embarrassments 
graphically described by him in our modern English as “ up a tree,” though 
from up a tree in literal meaning Calvert would have speedily extticated him- 
self with extreme rapidity, if one might judge by the ease with which he had 
swung himself down other people’s pear-trees at Harrow, and up the me to 
his own rooms while the grey of the morning dawned to slumbering Town 
and roystering Gown at Brazenbricks. cee” 

We were all engaged to dine that evening with Fane to celebrate Girouette's 
success, or console Montressor under her defeat, whichever way events might 
turn out; and Mrs. Rivers, with Rosalie, Helena, and the Fitzcowrie, had 
promised to honour the Chancery, that abode dedicated to bachelors as com- 
pletely as the Albany or the Temple Chambers, with the light of their presence. 

The dinner was charming; with the French windows of the dining-room 
standing open—for the spring night was unusually soft and warm—the cham- 
pagne hissing and the cool Rhenish sparkling, and the chefs d’@uvre of the 
Chancery’s very excellent cook deriving additional flavour from the merry mots 
with which they were diseussed. Rosalie wore her brightest smiles and dain- 
tiest toilette; and Fane, at the top of his table, was so dangerously brilliant 
with his gay wit and his easy courtesy, that Charlie Cavendish ground his 
teeth as he watched his host; and though he was ing not only of his 
salt, but of his il de perdriz, his hors d'euvres, and his hot-house pines, 
could have knocked him under the table with hearty good will, and had plenty 
of fellow-victims to keep him company in his most bellicose desires ; for every 
Cantab there—except, indeed, Calvert, who devoted himself to the widow with 
an unswerving fidelity, such as ladies without debentures are rarely honoured with 
—could have done any amount of mischief to the master of the Chancery for the 
careless, laughing, half-impudent manner in which he, who did not care a button 
for Rosalie, made love to her, while we, who loved her so distractedly, had to sit 
by and see him make such fast running for the cup which, if he got it, he would throw 
away with a laughing, heartless ‘““No thank you!’ And Rosalie responded to it, 
too ; though,to be sure, there was a laugh in her eyes, anda certain defiance in her 
air which seemed as if she were not much more serious either. But, then, was 
she serious with any of us ? though, when she thanked us all for our different bou- 
quets, on which every Brazenbricks man spent a small fortune at that time, or 
waltzed ten times in one evening with Egerton, or played whole mornings to Gore’s 
cornet, and thanked little Stone for annihilating his eyesight by copying her some 
crackjaw piece of the Brazenbricks Services, or smiled on Jimmy Dashaway for a 
gold mounted brush, or let poor Charlie whisper to her all his unworn heart with- 
out a sign of repulse, each, not unnaturally being, without Fane’s knowledge of the 
extremely small value to be set on such encouragements, hoped that he at least 
might be more favoured than his fellows. 

We hated him still more bitterly when, after dinner, he sang his confounded 
duets, which took the shine utterly out of Gore’s cornet, and poor little Stone’s 
quavering ballads, and even poor Charlie’s German lyrics, in that pleasant drawing- 
room of his, which was as full of luxuries and elegancies as any lady’s salon. 
We hated him still more when he and Rosalie strolled up and down the verandah 
in the spring starlight. 

“Lookest thou at the stars ? If I were Heaven, 
With all the eyes of Heaven would I look down on thee!” 
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whispered Fane,. with that caressant softness he used to women for whom he 
cared no more than for the emptied decanters on his dining-table. ; 

“‘ But if you found me looking down upon somebody else,” said Rosalie, with 
her malin smile, which defied a man to know whe she worshipped him or 
laughed at him, “‘ what then? Would the discovery bréak your heart ?” 

Fane smiled too:— 

‘“‘N-no; perhaps I should console myself, and look at somebody else, too | 
Though there is no doubt,” he went on—and here he made his eyes as soft and as 
eloquent as eyes which had had a good deal of education in that line could look 
—<“‘ somebody else, would suffer by the comparison, as mortals with a goddess.” ~ 

Rosalie glanced up at him :— Py 

“Yet, if report speak truly, when the goddess is not procurable, any mortal is | 
acceptable enough to you ?” | 

“They may have been ; but do you not know that though Achilles may go on 
in his invulnerability, safe in the protection of his egis for a very long time, he 
may come at last to a Briseis, before whom the conqueror bows down vanquished ?” 
said Fane, softly ; and (the abominable flirt !) took the fingers that rested on i 
arm as gently as if really and truly they had been the ones to conquer him ang 
chain him. 

Rosalie looked up in his eyes very softly, too; they were quits in that flirting 
match without doubt ; then she laughed that low, sweet, mocking laugh with whie¢ 
she had made so many brains dizzy and so many hearts ache. 

“To be sure he does ; and why? Only because Briseis is out of his reach, 
and what he cannot have is tempting !”’ 

Wherewith the young lady took her hand from his clasp, and with a half- mischie- 
vous, half-tender look back at him, went up to Cavendish :— 

“* Charlie, mon amt, come and sing me ‘ Kennst dudas Land?’ You may fancy 
me Mignon if you like.” 

Poor Charlie bent over her with a flush on his earnest, delicate face :— 

‘«* Wilhelm Meister is too inconstant a réle for me to take even in fancy. That 
of Hieronymus would suit me better—faithful till death, even to a mere me- 
mory !’ 

‘* Confound that Rivers, what a slippery animal itis!” thought Fane. “If I 
were in love with that girl, she’d distract me with her love-me eyes and. her 
changeable ways, but she’ll come down to me yet. I dare say she thinks I'm. in 
earnest, like those silly boys she has roundher. There can’t be much in her if she's 8 
flattered by the worship of those unfledged boys.” 

“T’m the only man in this room with strength to withstand that beauty’s 
wiles,” whispered Montressty to Fane, as Lionel passed him to ring the bell for the 
Jermyn carriage. 

**T beg your pardon,” said Fane, quickly ; ‘‘ they have no attraction for me.” L 

“ Then he do you flirt with her so desperately ?” bs 

“ To give her a lesson, and show her men are not all to be led in her silken chains, 
‘as she fancies.” 

Rosalie, standing near, running her hands over the keys of his grand, in a bril- 
liant improvisation, caught the words ; the colour flushed into her cheeks, and her 
impromptu morceau grew rather entangled as she said to herself, ‘‘ Two can play 
at that game, mouseigneur,” 

‘‘ Well, Frank, I’ve been and gone and done it !’’ shouted Calvert, as he drove 
us home from the Chancery. “Congratulate me, all of you. The widow is mine, 
and that blessed sixty thousand. Ain’t you envious ?” 

‘No; and therefore do congratulate you with all my heart, which I shouldn’t 
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be able to do if the devil of jealousy were rising up in me with every word. ’Pon 
my honour, I'm delighted. Sixty thousand! by Jove, that’s a tidy little 


dowry.’ 

“len't it just !”’ cried the accepted lover, with a fillip to the mare, who was really 
going a wonderful pace, considering she came out of Cambridge livery stables. 
“Sixty thousand! only think of it, my boy; and maybe more, for ongeing I 
know. Of course I haven’t broached the subject just at present. Yes, I’ve been 
and gone and done it, thanks to that Mumm’s extra dry of Fane’s, that screwed 
my courage up, and gave me brass enough to go through the thing. It is an aw- 
fully nervous thing proposing to a woman ; extraordinary nervous, considering. the 
treat one gives em, whether of refusing us if they’ve a better catch in their eye, . 
or of accepting us if they haven’t anything more tempting on hand. Anyway one 
gives em a great treat, and yet it’s a horribly nervous thing, especially when 
there’s that lot of tin hanging on the chance. However, as that confounded little 
Girouette had won, there was nothing for it but to propose; so when Fane’s wine 
had put up my pluck, I took her into the verandah and talked about the nightin- 
gales—all women like a dash of sentiment, you know—and then slid into my pro- 
posal: and my heart beat so fast thinking of that cursed Bond-street man, and 
little Pearson’s bill, and the I O U that I gave to Podmore, and all the deuced 
duns that would come about me if she should say No, that I vow that I can’t 
tell what I did say to her—it might be a verse of the Psalms, or a Greek ode, for 
anything I know. But the divine woman took it all right; I suppose if they 
think a man’s in love with ’em they ain’t over-critical, and put down his nervous- 
ness to the score of theirown charms. She accepted me, Heaven bless her! and 
I’m safe. Those glorious debentures will pay off my difficulties, and won’t I live 
en prince, and shan’t the sovereigns fly! I'll have such a cooks and such a cellar, 
and such loo parties, my boys! Sixty thousand! and all just for giving a woman 
your name! Oh, by George, I am in luck! It was a blessed stroke that ever 
sent the widow down to Cambridge. Congratulate me, old fellows, and let’s go 
and drink my adorable Emilia Mary’s health in flip or punch, and toast my sixty 
thousand.” 

Calvert was immeasurably elated ; well he might be, worshipping, in common 
with England in general, that golden calf to which all the energies of-the nation 
are devoted, which by young men who spend it, middle-aged men who make it, and 
old men who save it, is alike deemed the only good without which Aristides, be he 
ever so noble, is ostracised, and with which Empedocles, be he ever such a fool is 
honoured. Calvert was in ecstasies; his governor wrote to congratulate him— 
the first epistle he had ever had in all his days from Lord Flashingcheque, who 
had a great deal too much to do staving off his own duns to have any attention 
to spare for his own son’s creditors. His brother, Blasédetout, who had run down 
for the race week, shook hands with him with unusual cordiality, not being a cordial 
man by any means, ‘Sixty thousand! ’Pon my life, Mort, If I’d known it, I'd 
have come down and cut you out.” With which amiable assurance Blase 
himself in his maude and bustled back to town. Everybody congratulated him, 
for somehow or other everybody had an idea of the fabulous wealth of this Indian 
widow, whom Helena had picked up at Scarborough, generated probably by the 
massive bracelets, and costly Cashmeres, and general loud-sounding talk of the 
lady in question. Everybody congratulated him, for Calvert, the debt-laden mau- 
vais sujet, was a very different person from Calvert the affianced of sixty thou- 
sand pounds ; and the Hon. Mortimer congratulated himself beyond expression at 
_ his escape from duns, and his own resplendent future. Everybody congratulated 
- him; except Fane, who laughed till he cried when he heard of the Fitzcowrie’s be- 
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trothal. ‘‘ By George,” said he, “I wouldn’t marry that ponderous woman for 
three times sixty thousand ; and I’ve a great idea some of that gorgeous jewellery 
_ is Brummagem. However, even a widow’s better than Whitecross-street.” 

Though the Two Thousand had been run, Lionel still stayed at the Chancery, 
and he and Rosalie, went on giving—or imagining they were giving—each other 
the lesson for which they had been carrying on their several campaigns. Fane 
had sworn to himself to make this heartless uncatchable beauty know what it was 
to love where she wasn’t loved ; Rosalie had vowed to force this all-conquering 
flirt into a passion he wouldn’t so éasily get over, and show him that one woman 
at least could be adamant to him. ~ Since she had overheard him in the Chance: 
drawing-room, you are sure the lady’s eagerness in her pursuit was not lessened, 
and they flirted, and waltzed, and rode, and made a half-mocking, half-serious 
love to one another ; Fane, with all that softness and fascination in which he was 
better skilled, perhaps, than any man in England; Rosalie, with all that semi- 
tenderness and semi-mockery with which she had lured so many headlong after 
her. It was a dangerous game, and a cruel game, too, if it succeeded on either 
side ; but both of them were too skilful and accomplished players at it for either 
to fear the arrows they had shot in their gay toxopholitism could possibly fall 
back again on their own heads. 

Calvert was married a month from that lucky proposal of his, after the dinner- 
party at the Chancery. The ceremony was performed at St. George’s, and the 
breakfast was given by Fitzcowrie’s sister, a lady who had espoused some individual 
on ’Change, but who, living in Eaton Square, with superb powdered flunkeys, 
and an income to all appearance treble that penniless peer Lord Flashingcheque’s, 
had her snobbisms kindly looked over by the Calverts in general, and had her 
breakfast-table actually graced by the presence of Blasédetout, who, having a 
certain regard for his brother, as having made a good catch, was positively so 
amiable as to officiate as garcon @honneur: an unprecedented piece of good 
humour on his part, as it made him get up at eleven, and waste half a day in 
the middle of the Season. So, altogether, the marriage on both sides gave consi- 
derable satisfaction; the one congratulating itself on its connection with 
rank, the other on its alliance with money. It read very grand in the 
papers, as grand as that of a lady I know of, whose father penned a glowing 
description of the nuptials that were to take place on the morrow over night, and 
called his own daughter the “interesting and lovely bride.” And Calvert 
whispered to me, as he was waiting for his bride to make her toilette de 
voyage. 


That darling creature cares so little about it she never even mentioned it, and of 
course J was much too wide-awake to put it into her head by alluding to it. 
Won't I cut a dash when we come back from this confounded honeymoon ! 
that’s the only drawback to my happiness. A month alone with one woman, and 
doing the sentimental all the time, is no joke; and what infernal bosh it is, when 
you come to think of it.” 

With which sentiment Calvert left me to lead his bride to the carriage, and 
whisper all the orthodox, fond, and devoted things which are en régle on such 
— Debentures and India bonds can excite a wonderful amount of 
worship. 

It was now the end of May, the month for Cambridge par excellence, when 
the Cam is blue with forget-me-nots, and the fresh green leaves are budding in 
the backs, and the birds are singing among the Trinity limes, and the outriggers 
are darting like so many flights of swallows under the arches of the bridges, and 


**T’m as happy as a prince, my boy; not a farthing of the money’s tied up. - a 
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the sisters, and cousins, and beloved ones, of the Cantabs come over for a 
luncheon or a déjetiner, making the college walls ring with merry girlish laughter 
and filling the dark chapel benches with gay toilettes at afternoon services. Fane, 
was still at the Chancery, from motives best knowu to himself; and Rosalie 
Rivers and her mother, having several friends among the Cambridge ma 

were still in Granta, though they intended to leave, in the second week of the 
month, for a furnished house which Mrs. Rivers had taken in Lowndes-square. 


_ The London season was late that year, so was the Derby, or Fane would have 


to a certainty been off, though he might find it very amusing to carry on his 
campaign. The young beauty’s stay in Cambridge was the most ruinous thing 
in the world for the Cantabs. The men were eternally going after her, moving 
heaven or earth to get her something or other she fancied ; walking about all the 
livelong day for the chance of getting a sight of her; lounging the hours away by 
the side of her piano, and committing fifty thousand like bétises, which interfered 
horribly with every more rational pursuit, and made them so indifferent to the 
very noblest objects in life, that we, the Brazenbricks Eleven—equal any day to 
All England and the Lord’s men—were beaten, actually beaten, by the John’s 
Eleven, simply owing to the fact of a certain dainty toilette being on the ground. 
If the Oriel Eight didn’t win the Long Challenge Cup it was very odd te me, and 
I know that I, who had become stroke, was driven pretty nearly distracted, by 
never being able, five times out of six, to get all my crew together to practise, 
since one or other of them was certain to have levanted somewhere after Rosalie. 
The most wide-awake, and to my mind the most delightful of philosophers, says, 
“Un homme peut étre amoureux comme un fou, mais jamais comme un sot.” 
With all due deference, I differ with him ; for if letting yourself be caught out, or 
making a crab, just because there is a pair of bright eyes looking at you, be not 
the height of folly, I should like to know, sir, what is? Cavendish, our No. six, 
was worse than any of them. Poor Charlie! it was no spooneyism, no fancy, no 
flirtation with him ; it was a real bond fide love, into which he went with all the 
earnestness of his nature and the poetry of his pet German mysticisms. He literally 
idolised Rosalie, and Rosalie let him idolise her without any check or sign of 
repulse whatsoever. She was so used to have incense offered on her altar, I sup- 
pose it never occurred to her that her. worshippers might burn themselves irre- 
mediably in offering the perfume to which she was so accustomed that she could 
not have lived in any atmosphere without it. 

‘What a pity dear Rosalie is such a coquette!” said Helena, plaintively to 
Fane, one evening. ‘‘ She would beso charming if she didn’t flirt so desperately. 
Don’t you think so?” 

“She is no more of a flirt than most women are who can boast her attractions. 
Renunciation is not so easy when the apples hang golden and tempting from the 
boughs in the glow of the summer sunshine, as it seems when the apples are all 
gathered, and the leafless branches swing cheerlessly in the autumn winds.” . 

“How poetical you grow! You must not laugh any more at poor Charlie for 
his most romantic Germanism. Have you given up your favourite pursuit and 
turned ‘ serious,’ like Mr. Cavendish, too? ”’ 

“ Not at all,” said Fane, more quickly than was necessary ; ‘‘ but because I 
don’t bow down to Miss Rivers like her worshippers, that is no reason I should 
be as spiteful to her as her ‘ dear friends.’ ” eda 

Helena gave a nervous laugh as she settled her bracelets and fluttered away 
from him. 
= “TI am glad to hear it, for though you intended—didn’t you ?—to make her 
fall in love with you, I don’t fancy you have succeeded ; and it would have been 
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such a shocking fall for the almighty conqueror to be refused, even by Rosalie 
Rivers, though she does boast she has as many offers as there are days in the year.” 

‘‘ Refused! ” thought Fane to himself, with unmitigated contempt. ‘ The idea 
of any woman’s refusing me, or of my giving any one of them an opportunity ! 
That Rivers, too! I think I see myself added to the list of fools that have let 
her triumph over them!” 

Whereat Fane glanced at Miss Rosalie as she sat at the piano, with Cavendish 
Stone, Gore, and Egerton leaning enraptured over her, and could have pitched 
them out of the room for being four such idiots. 

“ Refused, indeed!” thought Fane, as Rosalie twisted herself round on the 
music-stool, and commanded him, in her pretty, imperious way, to come and sing 
a duet with her. ‘It is I who shall refuse her, I fancy! ” 

If he wasn’t likely to be refused by her, two fellows came in for that unen- 

__—viable fate that very night. Gore, who had certainly had his bouquets accepted, 
and his cornet accompanied ina way that made him reasonably hope for a different 
reception, had his congé ; and poor little Stone, when his passion overcame his 
timidity, and enabled him to murmur forth a few words as incoherent as the last 
song with the last glass of bishop at a wine, had Ais; and the one took to trying 
to break his neck by driving a pair of unbroken colts tandem, in a high-built cart, 
over every cross-road and ugly bit in the county in his despair ; and the other shut 
himself in his room, sported oak constantly, and wrote up three whole reams of 

per in sonnets, bathed in tears, and utterly neglectful of theorems and problems, 
though, until Rosalie’s advent, his sole hope, thought, and ambition had been to 
be Senior Wrangler of the coming . So different are men’s temperaments 
and modes of consolation in this life !—it is hardly wonderful that they sympathise 
"with one another so little. 

*« There go two mortals consigned to perdition,” whispered Fane to Rosalie, as 
he led her to her carriage and glanced at Gore and Stone going gloomily away in 
the moonlight on opposite sides of the street. 

Rosalie started a moment, and coloured a very trifle. I dare say she wondered 
how Fane had guessed so closely at her employment of that evening in the 
Jermyns’ conservatory. 

“Perdition! Oh no! nothing so strong; they are at the adoring age, and 
must worship at some shrine.” 

** And you would rather have them at your Loretto than at anybody’s Com- 
postella, n’est-ce pas 

“ Possibly—a monopolisation you can sympathise with, I fancy ?” 

Fane smiled as he wrapped her opera cloak round her. 

** You wouldn’t be so cruel to me 2” 

For a second the colour in Rosalie’s cheek deepened, and her lashes drooped ; 
then she looked up in his face, and laughed, as she sprang into the carriage :— ‘ 

Au contraire, doubly cruel, because you fancy yourself so secure.” And she 
rolled away, waving her fan to him in adieu with a smile that gleamed and 
sparkled in the moonlight. 

Fane lighted a fusee and began to smoke rather impatiently. 

*« After all the trouble I’ve taken I positively don’t know whether that woman 
cares a rap about me or not. I wish to Heaven I'd never seen her! She’s not 
worth half the time and trouble I’ve taken about her, and yet I should like to 
bring her down at last. Why the deuce, if she’s so refractory, is she so con- 
foundedly bewitching? She’s the only woman that ever gave me any trouble 
before, yet sometimes her eyes are soft enough. It’s very odd to me if I don’t 
make her like me before I’ve done.” 
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And Rosalie drove on with a smile on her lips. 

‘“‘T wonder if he meant that in jest or earnest? I think he does care about 
me, flirt as he is; but I must give him his lesson first.” : 

What the young beauty might mean to do afterwards is best known to herself. 

- Fane and Rosalie went on, being very soft and winning to each other, riding, 

waltzing, singing, and sketching together, as usual, in a style that would have set 

down as “ engaged ”’ any two people less widely known to be such desperate flirts 


either, to suppose, in the wildest imaginings, it possible for them to be “‘ caught.’ 
At last came the day for our great eight-oar race between Brazenbricks and Oriel 
for the Long Challenge Cup, a day of breathless anxieties, exertions, depressions, 
elations, toils, and excitements to me, occupying the noble and responsible post of 
stroke, now plunged into the depths of fear by Jimmy Dash, who had not been 
very long in training, and would imbibe beer to the most frightful extent, now 
elated by the recollection that the captain of the Oriel men, who rowed such a 
— stroke, had yet failed to win the Freshwater Sculls last month, and the 

ientific way in which our boat rowed the practising distance. I will not now 
dwell or dilate upon it, as, since the Challenge Cup is now in our possession, with 
certain other bits of racing-plate, I might be tempted to do. The day was clear 
and cloudless, bands were playing, girls in the carriages and on the barges were 


glasses to see the Brazenbricks boat, with its blue colours fluttering in the wind, 
and the Oriel crew in their red Jerseys and reb-ribboned hats, cut through the 
water in contest for the Long Challenge Cup. Despite the damage which going 
after Rosalie Rivers héd done in interfering with the practice, the race was so fast 
that the umpires had much to do to keep pace with it; and after those minutes, 
which seemed hours with their breathless strain on nerve and muscle, we shot 
past the bows of the Oriel boat in a triumph that repaid all the hard work and 
deprivation of the training. 

Before the usual supper, with which we were going to celebrate our success, 
Charlie had invited his idol and several other ladies to dinner in his rooms ; 
Fane, all of us, and the defeated Oriel men came too, so that Charlie’s rooms, 
though they were double ones, and the finest not only in Brazenbricks but in 
Granta, were quite full. Never had such a dinner as that been sites by college 
men. He had his fish and his wine from town, and strawberries forced to gigantic 
size, and peaches half a guinea each—if he could have melted pearls, @ la Cleo- 
patra, for Rosalie to drink, he would have done it—and he looked so happy there 
at tho head of his table, while she, the brilliant queen of it all, knowing that she 


and talked, and flirted with her most radiant witchery. Poor dear Charlie ! 

But though she laughed perhaps most with Cavendish, her eyes and her voice 
were softest to Fane. In Fane’s glance, too, there was something more earnest 
and more eager than there had been before in his careless, laughing, flattering 
flirtation ; and though he had told me once that he thought Charlie the nicest 
young fellow he had ever met, he now felt an unconquerable irritation at him, and 
called him to himself a ‘cursed puppy,” though certainly if anybody did not 
merit that injurious appellative it was poor Cavendish, who had not a dash of 
dandyism, frivolity, vanity, or affectation in his nature. , 

It was a very soft, sweet evening, and before they left, Rosalie and the other 
ladies strolled into the backs to hear the nightingales, who were jug-jugging in 
their little throats a flood of harmony that would have enraptured M. Michelet. 
Fane had been more than usually attentive to Rosalie all through that day ; more 


as these two, who were much too slippery for anybody who knew anything of 


looking specially charming in their summer toilettes as they levelled their race- 


reigned supreme over him, and more or less over everybody else there, laughed, 
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earnest, moreover, and less mogueur in his attentions than he had ever been - 
before ; previously they had been too full of laughter, jest, and flattery for a man 
who really cared about the object of them, but to-day they had a good deal more 
sincerity and reality. Greatly, I fear, to Charlie’s wrath, he kept by her side as 
they sauntered through the backs ; and though Rosalie kept turning pretty impar- 
tially from one to the other, her softest glances were given to Lionel instead of to 
her devoted Amphitryon, at which Charlie, who had all along been encouraged as 
far as was possible without his being able to say that she had actually accepted 
him, having plenty of pluck and pride, though he was mad after her, dropped 
behind, made angry for the first time, saddened mot for the first time, by his 
capricious and bewitching idol. Gradually Fane and Rosalie sauntered along till 
they had left the rest of the party scattered about ‘in different groups, partes 
carrées, and trios some little way behind them, while listening to the nightingales 
and talking softly and low, they strolled along till they stood beside the river, 
flowing along in the moonlight with a pleasant ripple among its sedges and rushes, 
while the dim, tremulous light threw into deeper shadow the grey bridges and 
towers, and silvered the leaves of the willow boughs that dipped into its waters. 
And somehow, either because Fane thought, like Byron, 


——when from the boughs 
The nightingale’s high note is heard, 
It is the hour when lovers’ vows 
Sound sweet in every whispered word, 


or that Rosalie’s eyes were more than usually soft and dangerous in that demi- 
lumiére, the flirtation took a more tender and serious turn, and Fane’s pulses 
began to beat quicker than he had ever meant them to do for this arch coquette, 
forgetting that he played with-edged tools, which, with all his skill in using them, 
might cut him before he laid them down. 

** Rosalie,” he whispered, softly, ‘‘ the other night I asked you in jest whether 
you would be less cruel to me than to these College lads ; if 1 ask you in earnest 
now, what will you say ?” 

The hand he had drawn into his arm was not withdrawn. Rosalie’s eyes were 
hidden by their long silky lashes, but there was a flush on her cheeks and a tre- 
mulousness on her lips. She listened with triumph, and perhaps with something 
softer and deeper. 

“And now will you be as cruel to me as to all the others who have loved 
you ?” whispered Fane, in conclusion, pretty well sure of his answer, though still 
astonished at himself for having in reality bowed down to this enchantress. 

She moved a little away from him, and made him a profound courtesy, worthy 
of the Court of Versailles: ‘‘ You do me much honour, monseigneur, but I know: 
the worth of your words.”’ 

Fane was startled ; flirt though he was, he had never had an idea of his incon- 
stancies being brought against him. 

Rosalie, for Heaven’s sake”——_ 

Her eyes dwelt on him half lovingly, half mischievously ; but she retreated a 
few steps, laughing her low, clear, musical tones. 

“Don’t call on Heaven; your own words are the witnesses against you. 
When you give a ‘ lesson’ again, take care nobody gives one too.” 

“Good God! what do you mean ?” asked Fane, with a sudden chill and dread 
falling upon him that while he had been playing with her she had been playing 
with him. 

“You may learn,” said Rosalie, saucily. ‘Some women are not quite so 
easily won as omnipotent conquerors fancy them.” 
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With which speech to console or distract him, Rosalie swept over the turf 
with a gay low laugh that rang in his ears to madden him and bewitch him still 
further, and, joining the first group she was near, beckoned Charlie to her—poor 
Charlie !—whose anger vanished at her first smile. 

Then she was cold—she was tired—the nightingales were not singing—and 
the wind was getting chill—and she went in with Charlie, the others following at - 
their leisure. Rosalie went into the inner room, took off her hat, and threw her- | 
self down in an arm-chair. She had triumphed; she had given Fane the lesson 
she had longed to give him; and yet her victory did not give her all the pleasure 
she had anticipated. Charlie leaned over the back of her chair, and Rosalie let 
him whisper on to her, not heeding his words, but thinking to herself— 

“He will hardly go off for those few words. He must have knownl meantto — 
tease him.” \ 

*‘ Rosalie, answer me, once for all,” whispered poor Charlie, leaning over the — 
back of her chair, till his lips touched her wavy, perfumed hair. ‘ Do not put 
me off any more with jests or’ light, laughing words. I have lived on hope so long, 
for Heaven’s sake, give me certainty. Who will ever worship you as I do—lI, 
who would lay down my life to give you a moment’s happiness? I have told — 
you so so often, take pity upon me, and tell me for once you love me in return.” 

Rosalie hardly heard him; she leaned back, playing impatiently with the 
curling feathers of her hat, She was listening intently for Fane’s step on the 
stairs. 

“‘I wish he would come now,” she thought. ‘Jealousy would make him 
repeat his words. He will scarcely leaye-one for that.” 

“Do you love me, Rosalie ?” whispered Cavendish. 

She played with the feathers with a half smile on her lips, for she heard Fane’s 
step mounting the staircase, and thought— 

“J will punish him—I must tease him a little more before I have given him a — 
good lesson—and then” 

Charlie—poor Charlie !—whose passionate love vows could wing so little way to — 
his listener’s heart, took that silence, that cruel smile, for encouragement, for 
confirmation ; with a few breathless words of gratitude he leaned still nearer, and: 
his lips touched and lingered on her brow. In the outer room stood Fane; he 
heard the words, he saw the caress, swung sharp round again, and went out. 
before Rosalie had time to spring up as she did, with a hot colour in her cheeks, 

“ Mr. Cavendish, how dare you? How could you venture’ —— 

“ <Dare’—‘ venture’—those are hardly words from you to me!” said Charlie, - 
his gentle nature stung into righteous wrath. ‘ Do you mean that, you do not 

love me, then?” 

“Love you? No, never! How could you think” —— 

Charlie’s lips turned white as death :— 

“‘ How could I think it? God forgive you! You have given me cause enough 
to think it—as much cause as a woman can give a man, save the actual words 
which promise him to be his wife. Yon knew that I loved yon—you never 
checked it, that was tacit encouragement enough for one who idolised you as I did. 
When you have won the fondest love a man could give you—when you have 
blasted my whole life with the curse of idolatry misplaced and trust betrayed, you 
can turn calmly to me, and ask, ‘How I could think it?’ God forgive you! 
The ruin you have wrought merits something more of contrition and sorrow for 
your work than a scoff, a sneer, and a reproach—for what ?-—for having loved 
you too fondly, trusted you too blindly. I have no other sin to you.” 

He ceased abruptly in the torrent of words that his love and his betrayal 
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wrung from him ; then he leaned his arms upon the mantel-piece, resting his head 

upon them. He was very young, but he loved her likea man. True hearts 

like his are rare; she may live to want them, and to long for them, before she 

dies. These words stung into his listener’s ear; Rosalie was weeping passion- 

ately, sobbing bitterly, as a child cries when in his heedlessness he has broken a 
- costly, delicate toy. She stretched out her hands to him :— 

“T have been wrong—very wrong! Forgive me!” 

- He did not take her hands, but stood looking at her gravely, saaly; all youth 
blanched out of his fair face. Poor Charlie! he was young to have his youth 
robbed from him for ever. 

“Forgive you! Yes;-but in years to come spare others for my sake, and do 
not break another’s heart as you have broken mine.” 

With. these words he left her; she never saw his face again. His rival 
revenged him: the next morning Rosalie heard that Fane had left the Chancery. 
Diamond had cut Diamond, though we never knew it then, for Fane bade us all 
a laughing good-bye, and nobody could have guessed that he had been caught in 
his own trap, and the flirt been conquered by the coquette. He learned how much 
his gay enterprise had cost him by the fierce pang he felt when he saw the caress 
of which he did not see the repulse ; he was maddened that he, who had defied - 
and laughed at her power, had given another triumph to the vain and heartless 
beauty ; that he should have been fool enough to let Rosalie Rivers refuse him. 
But-sharp as the sting was—for in those last twenty-four hours he had begun to 
love her with passionate eagerness—he ;would have died rather than let any one 
guess the truth that he, who had sought merely to punish her, had fallen before 
her, and had lost all his strength in her beguilements, sharing the madness of the 
men whom he had ridiculed. He left the Chancery. Shortly afterwards he 
wrote me word he had accepted a diplomatic post that had been offered him 
which would take him to Vienna; and as it was a lucrative and a very distin- 
guished office, nobody connected Rosalie with his acceptance of it. So his rival 
revenged poor Charlie, and the coquette was parted from the only man she had 
ever loved. She had played with many fond, true hearts; it was but just that 
she should lose the only heart to which her own was bound. I never saw her | 
again till years afterwards. Her game had been a cruel one: she had played 
with noble and tender human hearts. If the time came when she was deserted 
and in sorrow, and wanted human sympathy and tenderness and care, she could 
hardly complain—she who had sent so many out into cheerless solitude, with the 
curse of love wronged and trust betrayed. 

Granta was a desert when she was gone. Gore drove his unbroken colts in mad 
efforts to break his neck. Stone bought a velvet MS. book, and spent his life 
under the willows by the river, penning stanzas to ‘‘ witching, wily woman” in 
Tennysonian metre. Egerton, I am sorry to say, took to drinking, a taste that 
never left him afterwards till two good fortunes had gone in the turf and the 
bottle. Jimmy Dash, the hunting season not being come, actually, in crazed 
despair, took to green tea, classics, and reading, to which circumstances he owed 
the breathless escape from plucking which got him his present fat living of Bosh- 
cum-Bumble. A great and sudden gloom fell upon Brazenbricks: men moved 
about the Quad and cloisters silent and gloomy as mutes at a funeral, the men 
| who before Rosalie’s advent had been as jolly as mutes coming back from a 
| funeral, cracking nuts on the top of the hearse; Brown’s was forsaken, wines 
| spiritless, punch flavourless, pipes but mediocre consolers, audit contemptible and 
“* material,” the girls of Petty Cury and King’s Parade distasteful and disgusting. 
Then came the vacation and the exodus; and the backs were deserted and the 
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halls silent, and the streets empty and the laughter hushed. And Charlie—poor 
dear Charlie |—when I think of him as I saw him last, his cheer to the Light 
Brigade, his death-cry, I cannot name him jestingly among the other Cantabs who 
were with me at old Brazenbricks. 

During that Long I went to Paris. One day, walking on the Boulevards, 
thinking of the news I had heard, that Rosalie Rivers had just refused the richest 


- Marquis in the western counties, I saw coming along, smoking gloomily, with his 
hands in his pockets and his hat over his eyes, the Fitzcowrie’s husband, the 


happy owner of sixty thousand, the Hon. Mortimer Calvert. He tried to cross 
the road to avoid me, but I very innocently frustrated his intention by shouting 
out to him, so that he had nothing for it but to come up and shake hands. rei 

“ And how’s madame?” I naturally asked. ‘‘ How came you to be let out 
alone only two months after the nuptial day ?” 

‘* Confound the nuptial day!” said Calvert, with such startling emphasis that 
the Parisians passing turned and stared. . 

“ Hallo! What, has Mrs. Calvert turned a Mrs. Caudle already ?” 
_ Devil take the woman !” swore Calvert. ‘‘ I wish she’d beeninthe RedSea — 
before 1’d seen her.” 

** Won’t she let you have enough money, old boy? Keeps you tight, eh ?” 

Money !”’ screamed Calvert, with a horrible laugh. There isn’t any !” 

“Not any ?” 

“Not a aa groaned Calvert, with such utter anguish that the hardest heart 
living must have pitied him. ‘ It was all a hoax—a swindle ; she hadn’t a far- — 
thing, except a pension that went away when she married me. Half that precious 


: jewellery of hers is Brummagem, and she’s been a regular cadger, living on her 


friends, and talking grand to get herself invited. She hadn’t a shilling, Frank, 
and that abominable sister of hers is just as bad. The rascally trader who gave 
us that grand breakfast failed the week after, and was only too glad to have the — 
wedding at his house, to hush up the reports there were afloat about his coming 
bankruptcy. Isn’t it horrible? and I can’t go back to England because of the 
duns, and I daren’t for the life of me tell the governor or Blasé; and I give you — 
my honour, Frank, we're now living on. tick in the Chaussée d’Antin, and I 
haven’t enough to pay for the poorest dinner. She thought I was well off, as I 
was a peer’s son, or she wouldn’t have trapped me, trust her !”’ 

The tears stood in his eyes, and, comical as it was, I couldn’t have laughed. — 
There was something wonderfully pitiful to me in the idea that two people should — 
have concentrated all their wits, and put out all their wiles, and dragged in the 
marriage vows, as aids to their mutual fraud, only to dupe one another! . 

I went to see them, and the Fitzcowrie looked black as night, and snubbed — 
her young lord most cruelly. My people got him a consulship, a poor place, 
in the South of France, and there, I believe, they have as uncomfortable a 
ménage, and lead as miserable a life, as ever punished two human beings for — 
that gross sin, and perjury, and fraud on which Society smiles so-blandly, 
though she is so severe on some far more innocuous peccadilloes—a marriage for 
money. 


Til. 


Sherryzinseidlitz, to my mind, is the pleasantest of pleasant German Bads. 
I like its linden-trees, I like its green, sunny nest among the hills; I like 
its Kursaal, where one can have either intoxication @ son gré, bright eyes 
gleaming in a waltz, or bright rowleaux heaped up before the roulette-wheel; I 
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like its shoals of tourists, as amusing in their infinite variety of human form as a 
book of Leech’s Sketches; I like its ducal Sovereign with his five-and-twenty 
Christian names, and his Lilliputian kingdom, andhis penniless exchequer, as ex- 
quisite a satire on the purple, in his way, as the “‘ Lectures on the Georges” are in 
theirs. I don’t like its travelling English generally; papa from his Stockwell 
villa, with his Change atmosphere still hanging about him, and his deep-rooted 
British prejudices for all things foreign, thinking of his dinner as he drives through 
the Simplon, and digesting his sworn-at breakfast as he puffs up the Chamounix 
valley; mamma and the girls full of ecstasies at their dear baron picked up at 
the table @héte, and their ostentatious parade of foreign languages, which, having 
been “ finished ” after the manner of English ladies of the middle class, they pro- 
nounce so that the puzzled shop people and waiters are in doubt as to whether it 
is Japanese or Hindostanee ; the sons spending their gongé from Coutts, or So- 
merset House, with their badly-done blasé-ism, and their impossible touring cos- 
tumes, and their ‘‘ Not half-bad!” to scenes that would have brought tears of 
joy to Shelley or to Shakespeare’s eyes. 

Who does like them, though, anywhere? So it is scarcely fair to place them 
among the désagrémens of Sherryzinseidlitz, when Rhine steamers and Nice 
hotels, the Lung’ Arno, and the Corso, the beauty of Monte Rosa, and the filth 
of Cologne, every nook and corner of the Continent, from the most crowded café 
on the Boulevards to the most isolated spot on the Tyrol range, where the pole 
and hat stick out of the snow in such grim significance, is ruined for one’s enjoy- 
ment by them and their con/fréres. every Pompeii, alas! we meet “ Baby 
Simmons,” and from her little apple cheeks and marvellous night cap which push 
the Righi down that one fatal step which divides the sublime from the ridiculous, 
to her horrified conjuration, “ Oh, ma dear, how I’ve torn my dress!” which 
breaks shrilly upon our ear in the delicious stillness of a Como twilight; she and 
her kind drive us perforce out of Europe to see if we can go somewhere, no mat- 
ter where, whether to Livingstone’s Central Africa or Wilson’s Canadian salmon- 
streams, out of the beaten track of the English tourist, the mark of whose heel on 
the sand is worse to us than the savages was to Robinson Crusoe, So it is scarcely 
fair to put them against Sherryzinseidlitz, since they are a drawback shared with 
all the rest of the Continent, in common with fleas, dirt, bad odours, miserably 
puzzling ‘ small change,” extortionate bills, where that filthy omelette we couldn’t 
eat is charged exactly four times the price of the best paté de foe gras going, and 
other small disagreeables incidental to touring. Sherryzinseidlitz is a very deli- 
cious little place, particularly so to anybody who will dwell on its agrémens, and 
not on its hundredth single shortcoming, instead of inversing the practice, as is 
the custom of the generality with everything they meet with in this little world, 
where nothing is, and nothing ever will be, entirely and spotlessly perfect. It has 
always been a favourite place of mine ; and four years after I had left Cambridge 
for good, my degree being kindly given to me because my mother had the civility 
to belong to one of the notable names in Burke, I found myself under its linden- 
trees again, drinking a bottle of Marcobrunner, smoking a pipe in the balcony of 
one of its capital hotels, and talking to Hermann Swartz, a notability of the dis- 
trict as far as sporting went, about the possible chance of a boar or a, wolf hunt 
up among those green, sloping, pleasant, wooded hills, that stretched up and up 
into the golden evening haze, with little villages dotted about them; like the — 
children’s toy hamlets, with here and there a little steeple, red or brown, whose 
bell came dimly down the mountain side, with the lowing of the cattle, and the 
scent of the larch and pine woods, into the valley below. 

It was pleasant there, drinking my Marcobrunner and smoking peaceably, and 
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reckoning of a possible, perhaps even probable, boar, and looking lazily down on 
the town below, and the pleasant sunny hills around, and thinking of ——— never 
mind what. I may tell my friend’s loves, griefs, and follies, but not my own— 
bien oblige! My cousin, Lady Cecil Rougepot, tells me a great many scandals, 
very wicked ones, too, of her darling ally, Gwen Vandeleur, of her good brother 
the dean, of her quasi-chaperone, Mrs. De Corset, of her old cavalier servant, 
Philip Cartouche of Ours, of everybody and anybody, but I never heard her let 
out a single cancan from her own life, though if hers isn’t a regular repertoire of 
ty stories I don’t know whose is. 
The Marcobrunner was finished, Black Hermann had gone his‘ways, my pipe 
was smoked to the last ash, I was just thinking of going out to see if there was 
_ anybody I knew at the Bad, when a travelling carriage rolled up to the door of 
the Keenig Carl in the warm, sunny glow of the August evening, and I leaned 
over the balcony to look who the new comers might be, old or young, male or 
- female, neuveaua mariés come to enhance their elysium or while away their ennut 
with foreign air, or asuperannuated bon viveur forced to do penance for the white- 
bait, Lafite, and turtle-soup of his past season, by the mineral waters of Sherry- 
zinseidlitz. There were only three females, two ladies and a maid; the « rs 
de chambre was jaunty, neat, and merry-eyed as a soubrette at the Bouffes;the 
elder lady was a passée, flighty, pretty looking woman, entirely absorbed in the 5 
care of a minute terrier, who was making abortive attempts to break his steel 
chain and catch a glimpse ofthe outer world through his forest of hair, and the 
younger one guarding a little spaniel with similar care, was eminently “good © 
style,” with an exquisite figure, which her tight velvet paletot jacket showed off 
to perfection, and a face of which I did not catch a glimpse, only seeing from my 
balcony, which was right over her head, a small black hat with curling feathers, 
and some braids and waves of dark chestnut hair tumbled into a net. Something 
in her me as familiar, so did the face of the elder lady, her mamma 
or cha » but when one knows a good many people, and has changed the 
scenes of one’s life as rapidly as the pictures ofa kaleidoscope, it is difficult, some- 
times, to disentangle the owners of the various memory phorographs with which 
one’s mind is crowded. ‘* Who the deuce do they put me in mind of ?” I thought, 


as I turned out of the balcony into my room, preparatory to having a look at the ' 
gaming tables. 
I heard that refrain which has been the Miserere over many fortunes. I saw 
the groups around the croupiers, some faces so eager, some so pale, some With a 
distracted smile of exaggerated indifference, some laughing as they flung down 
their gold pieces, some wagering their last stake on the chance of some ably- 
ed cabal or martingale, which they thought would break every bank in 
urope, but which, ten to one, only ended in breaking them. I resisted the fas- 
cination for that hour, and strolled into the ball-room, where a band was playing, 
and the visitors were whiling away their evening in the saltatory art, and flirta- 
tions sprang up like mushrooms, destined to die a natural death when the Season 
should be over, and the tourists go their several ways, far from ‘the pleasant little 
valley among the German hills. I found more than one person I knew— 
Sherryzinseidlitz was very fashionable that year—one celebrity had ascribed the 
cure of his dyspepsia to its waters, and another had given it a permanent 
place in his “‘ Ride on a Broomstick through the Vaterland,” and altogether 
it had been set going to the advantage of itself and the detriment of its neigh- 
bours, and the increase of its prices and the compression of its sleeping accommo- 
dation. I found Philip Cartouche, Major of Ours, who, having been put hors 
de combat in the Crimea, had come to amuse his convalescence with Roulette 
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and Trente-et-Quarante ; I found little Jessie d’Orville, pretty in an infantine 
way, with her papa, old Sir James, come to the Bads to expiate his reple- 
tion of the good things of this earth; and a man I knew, Harry Boville, 
who was hanging after her, ed to her, I believe, or quite next door to 
it ; and many other persons, e and female, of the “ leisure classes.’ 

‘* That's pleasure !” said Cartouche to me, glancing at the waltzers. Cartouche 


had his left arm damaged in our brush at Balaklava, but he was a magnificent- 


looking fellow for all that, and many girls seemed as if they would like a waltz 
with him, though he had only one arm to give them, and thought him, I dare say, 
all the more interesting for his sling and his rénommée. 

“So a waltz is, to swinging music, with a girl that’s as light as a feather, and 
lots of space in a room fifty feet long; though I must say it’s not so to me on a 
sultry night, knocking against somebody every five minutes, with a lot of people 
that don’t keep the circle. But I’ve heard you used to be an inveterate waltzer, 
Major? Do you remember engaging Sybil St. Maur for ten dances beforehand 
for your ball in York ?” : 


“Did 1?” said Cartouche, curtly. He never quite relished the mention of 


Sybil St. Maur, now Lady Tressillyan, whom report said he had been desperately _ 


in love with—some said engaged to—a few years before. I do not know whether 
it was true, but he poured out his blood like water in the Crimea; not that he 
was singular in that line, but he did it rather as if his life was on his hands, and 
he should be glad,to get rid of it. ‘“ Have you seen Chevasney—Chevasney of 
the Enniskilleners, you know? I tumbled across him this morning; he’s been 
here a week. Look there, young one—you’re very keen about beauties—who’s 
that now come into the room ?” 

I looked: I saw a most perfect figure, a most perfect toilette, a pair of dark, 
dreamy eyes, all strangely familiar to me. I looked again—a good long stare 
this time, through my eye-glass—the face was certainly one I had last seen among 
the academic shades of dear old Granta, 

“ By Jove, Cartouche!” said I, “‘ 1’ll be shot if that isn’t Rosalie Rivers !” 

* Rosalie Rivers, indeed! What will poor Chevasney do? You know she 
sent him to the bad ever so long ago, when she stayed near the Curragh. She’s 
worth looking at, Frank.” 

So she was, without doubt. She was lovelier at five-and-twenty. even than at 
twenty, when she had turned all our hearts with her coquetteries at Brazenbricks ; 
her eyes had something more sad and more soft in them than when they used to 
flash destruction on us Cantabs, and as I looked at her I thought less of Rosalie 
Rivers than of Charlie Cavendish—poor dear Charlie, who had died with her name 
on his lips, forgiving her that cruel game which had been such an idle jest to her, 
such a bitter curse to him. 

She recognised me quicker than I had done her, though I was a good deal 
altered, and she was not one bit changed since the day she had reigned so radiantly 
at Charlie’s dinner-table, after the race for the Long Challenge Cup. All the 
men in the room were looking at her—she had not lost her old power in that 
line—and wondering who this lovely woman was who had the civility to come to 
Sherryzinseidlitz. Even Harry Boville—in the middle of his waltz with Miss 
Jessie, the object of his attachment—stole more than one glance at this new and 
extra brilliant star in the firmament, who sent his inamorata into the shade, much 
as a Greek statue of Venus Victrix would the most elaborately made and prettiest 
faced wax-doll that ever enchanted its young owner at Christmas-time by standing 
a foot higher than herself. If Rosalie’s tastes were the same as of old, she might 
have been gratified by the murmurs of admiration that followed her down the 
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ball-room. I thought she seemed hardly to care so much about it; not to look 
about hr with so much careless, defiant triumph in her dazzling eyes. Probably 
it was the old case of “‘ toujours perdrix,” and even conquests have grown tame 
by constant repetition. There was something haughtier and more ‘“‘ Keep your 
proper distance, sir,” in her air. She was pleasant enough with me, though, 
when I had claimed her notice; she did not seem to care much to revert to 

Cambridge, but she answered one or two questions; about Helena Jermyn first. 

‘So she is married at last ?” said I. 
‘‘What a cruel ‘at last!’” smiled Rosalie. ‘‘Yes, she married old Mr 

Greekroots. Don’t you remember him? MHe’s over sixty, but Mumblewith- 
Mudderford is a very good living, I believe, and I hear Helena has taken up the- 
Lady Bountiful head-of-the-parish style, has gone in for domesticity and mater- 
nity, brown paper tracts and nursery amusements. She is a wise woman: she- 
makes the best of an adverse fate, and, having failed to get the roses, is making 
believe the nettles are much the sweetest, and far more after her own heart !” 

I laughed. 

- “Poor Helena! What would she have said if she’d been told at the outset, 
when she was hunting Lord Tufton, that she would come down to stagnation in 
a rectory among the desolation of Lincolnshire fens, and have to fall baek on the 
maternal ré/e, with one last dying effort to look interesting! .Did you see her: 
nuptial puff in the county paper? How the lovely and interesting bride was pre- 
sented most unexpectedly with a handsome Bible, respectfully offered by the 

humbler friends of the district in whose cottage homes her visits had ever shed so 
bright and pious a gladness 

| “Oh yes!” laughed Rosalie. ‘‘ Those marriage advertisements of the bride’s 
beauties and virtues are most disgusting, and only serve to get the subjects of 
them ridiculed, as they deserve to be. But how do you come to be in Sherry- 

zinseidlitz ?” ‘ 
a | “‘ Well, I was rather done up after coming home from the Crimea—got 
neuralgia, and all that sort of thing—so they told me to come and take a look at 
the Bads, and amuse my mind with nothing more fatiguing than”———_. 

“ A-boar-hunt, that’s his idea of the dolce, Miss Rivers,” said Cartouche, 
whom I had just introduced-to her ; “‘ and in pursuance of his physician’s order 
of * quiet,’ he begins making instant inquiries as\to the whereabouts of the most 
dangerous game going, the moment he comes into the Fatherland.” 

‘Oh, you are all alike on that score,” said Rosalie: “The most blasé man I 
ever knew, who saw nothing in this and nothing in that, didn’t care to stira step 
to hear Patti or Nilsson, wouldn’t lift his eye-glass to look at the handsomest 
woman in-Europe, and only yawned when his lawyer told him he had come in for 
{ a quarter of a million, would wake up to the greatest excitement, animation, and 
a eagerness at the mere whisper that a slot of a deer had been seen on the moor, 
| and required his highness’s immediate attention. It was you, Major Cartouche, . 
who won the first pony race in the Crimea, I remember ?” Sha ee 

“Yes, or rather my Arab. She was a little devil, and had bitten two men, 
and kicked another to death the week before, so she was in prime condition. 
Charlie Cavendish came second. He was quite a young one; he'd just joined 
Ours. There wasn’t a more promising young fellaw in the service, but he was 
so reckless. We older men know there’s such a thing as being too ventureséitie, 
though we mayn’t often remember it when we ought. That boy mused to throw 
his life about as if it was no earthly value to him. I told him hé@ be knocked 
over to a certainty if he went about in full view of the Cossacks he was so 
fond of doing. He used to laugh, ‘If Iam Major, I shan’t care? and he looked 
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as if he meant it, too. Didn’t you know him, Miss Rivers? I fancy I heard 
somebody say out there that you did.” 

Rosalie put up her hand to her gold necklet and loosened it, as if itstight links 
choked her. 

“Yes, I knew him very well,” she answered, calmly. . 

I wonder if the memory of that fair youthful face, with its heart-broken, 
reproachful eyes, as she had seen it last in his old rooms did not rise up before 
her as Cartouche spoke. She knew why he wouldn’t have cared if a Cossack 
lance had sent him where the memory of her own careless words could no longer 
pursue and haunt him. She knew But she was a beautiful woman, sought 
and courted by everybody in that ball-room; she had refused lords and gentle- 
men by the dozen ; she had rejected more than one coronet that might have been 
set on her fair, proud brow; it was not likely she had any commiseration for a 
boy of twenty, whose love vows she had put aside as she put aside her rococo 
jewellery, five whole years before. At that minute, Prince Carl of Saxe Hornne, 
who had just come into the room, fixed his eye-glass upon her, and expressed his 
royal will to be introduced. He asked her to waltz, and Rosalie went, looking 
more weary than anything else with the princely admiration. 

* Do you admire her?” I asked Cartouche, who had fallen into a reverie, as 
was his habitude sometimes, he having, I believe, more than one of those doubled- 
down pages in his life which make looking backwards in such a volume the 
reverse of pleasant. 


He stroked his moustaches for a moment, as if he had not quite understood 
me. 


dous coquetry that everybody puts down to her. She seems rather bored, as I 
am. My arm’s got that infernal tic again, soI shall bid you and the Kursaal 
good night.” 

The day after Rosalie Rivers’s advent was a concert, or, as we grandly term 
it at the Bads, a Festival, in honour of Herr Somebody, whose name I could 
not pronounce at that time, and have, consequently, forgotten clean out of mind 
long since. The concert-room was crowded: nobody in Sherryzinseidlitz had 
anything in the world to do, and people were good for any possible scheme of 
diverting themselves that could have been proposed to them. Ladies always 
like concerts, too; I can never imagine why, for to me they are the slowest 
going hours I ever spend. Rosalie Rivers and her mamma were there. Mrs, 
Rivers rejoicing in the attentions of Sir James d’Orville, who seemed caught 
with her pretty passée face. Prince Carl came up to chat with the belle Anglaise, 
seeing nothing in his Fatherland to compare with her, and Rosalie seemed to 
draw much more attention than the luckless Herr’s music, which was being voci- 
ferously ‘whipped to death, col legno.” 

The concert had not yet begun. Rosalie was talking with Prince Carl in 
French, apparently a little tired and haughty. I was standing near her, and 
Cartouche too, the ladies of the Bad looking longingly at his sling and his 


grave, handsome face. Little Jessie d’Orville was clinging to Harry, who was « 


paying her his usual attention, but glancing at the Rivers oftener than I should 
re ye had I been Jessie, and known that beautiful coquette’s reputation. 

osmo Cheyasney was making his way up the room with a party, a pretty, bright- 
faced girl aa his.arm. He started : little when he saw Rosalie, and a cloud 
went over his face; then he bowed to her calmly, and went his way to his 
seat. Resalie bowed to him, calmly too. She had used him very badly; 
she had refused him at the ninth hour; they had parted under the moonlight 


“ Admire whom ? Oh, very much. But I don’t see anything of that tremen- - 
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stars of Ireland, he turning away with a bitter curse on her coguetteries, she 
going back to the ball-room, her gay spirits undimmed even for a moment. She 
had had so many of such scenes she could hardly disentangle them one from the 
other ; still she had some curiosity about her old worshipper. 

“‘ Who is that young lady with Colonel Chevasney?” she asked of Cartouche. 

“ She is one of the Tremaines ; the youngest, I think. Cosmo seems to ad- 
mire her, Coesn’t he ?” 

“ T wish he may,” said Rosalie, half unconsciously, with a sowpgon of a sigh. 
‘We are quite an English colony pro tempo, are we not? By the way, I have 
persuaded one of my pet friends to come here. I expect her in a few days. Have 
you seen her—Lady Tressillyan? She used to be Sybil St. Maur, you know, 
till she married that detestable old lord.” 

I suppose Cartouche hada twinge of the tic; he grew pale under his bronze, 
and his eyebrows contracted. 

“Tam so fond of Sybil; she is so clever. You should see her paintings!” 
Rosalie went on. ‘‘ We were at school in Paris together, and then I quite lost. 
sight of her till I met her as Lady ‘ressillyan. She was the belle of York- 
shire, -you know, she is so lovely! You must admire her’—— 

The music at that minute began, but it was scarcely for that reason that 
Rosalie stopped abruptly, with a sudden flush over all her face. Sherryzinseidlitz 
was doomed to witness a good many odd rencontres that season. She looked 
~— that most self-possessed belle. I followed the glance of her eyes, and 
saw—Fane. 

In the five years that had elapsed since Diamond had cut Diamond, during 
Rosalie’s famous campaign at Granta, Fane had been going up the diplomatic 
ladder at a slashing pace. What he did he managed so rapidly and so bril- 
liantly, that already they talked of him for the Bath; and they told me the 
secretary was equally successful in winning encomiums from courts and cabinets. 
Though he had been caught in his own flirting trap, he had in all probability 
got over that long ago, with the celerity with which he had always changed 
his loves. He had forgotten those most entirely devoted to him; it would be 
odd if he had not forgotten a girl that had laughed at him, rejected him, and 
turned his own weapons against him. 1 had not seen him since the time he 
had left Cambridge, always missing him somehow when’ he was in d, 
which was but rarely, and for the last two years, I had, of course, been in the 
Crimea. I had written to tell him Iwas coming to Sherryzinseidlitz, and that 
T would go on to Vienna, and take a look at him, but I had had no answer. 

To the people generally in that concert-room they would have passed unno- 
ticed, but to anybody with any key to them, the flashes of recognition which had 
passed over Chevasney’s, Cartouche’s, Rosalie’s, and Fane’s faces, in the space of 
two minutes were amusing to watch. I don’t know who heard much ofthe Herr’s 
wonderful tempests of fugues, shakes, and arpeggios ; I can answer for four who 
couldn’t have told you, I dare say, whether they were listening to @ violin con- 
certo or a street organ. But they all smiled and talked, and looked as uncon- 
cerned as people learn to look in a world where it is useless and unwise to 
tell your tender places, since it would only be a signal for most to prick your 
wound afresh, or make fun of you behind your back. With all of them the 
sixtieth part of a second was given involuntarily to genuine expression, and 
during all the rest of the time masks were worn quite as false as those we* wear 
in the bal masqué at the Redoute, and equally as useful to avoid penetration and 
recognition, 

The concert over, I made my way to Fane, which the press had prevented my 
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doing before. We had not met for five years, and we had much to say of his 
diplomatic doings and my Crimean adventures. On hearing I was coming to the 
Bad, he had accepted a long-standing invitation of a friend of his, the Count _ 
Falkenstein auf Lerna, who lived a few miles from the town, whose estate w 
celebrated for the most splendid sport to be had anywhere in the duchy. 

“ There’s your Cambridge flirtation, Fane,”’ said I, ‘‘ the case of Diamond cut 
Diamond. She came to the Bad yesterday. She’s not'a bit altered, is. she # 
except a trifle handsomer. Won’t youcome and speak to her?” 

« By-and- -bye,” said Fane, briefly. It seems that_not only had he changed his 
taste, but that he had ceased to have any interest in her whatever; probably 
Viennese beauties had soon taught him to forget the only woman that had ever 
checkmated him. ‘“Isn’t that Cartouche?. So both he and you came safe out 
of those thirty fiery mouths that were open to swallow you at Balaklava ? Dear 
old fellow, he’s winged, though; for a time only, I hope. Hallo, Philip ! how 


ba’ and the Major had been great chums at Eton together, and they liked wails 
other as well now that the one was a finished diplomatist, looking forward to his 
cordon of K.C.B., and the other Major of the —th Hussars, with is C.B., for 
“ distinguished services,” as when they had been together, long years before, 
light-hearted and devil-may-care as boys might be on a summer day by the old 
Brocas or on the Upper Shooting-fields. Fane stood chatting with uche as 
if-he had never known of the existence of such a being as Rosalie Rivers, while 
she talked at the bottom of the room a little nervously and hurriedly with Prince 
Carl, who honoured her with more than usual of his admiration and attention, 
though the phlegm of the Sax Hornnes generally awakens into life at the agit 
of a perfect face and figure. 

“ Are you as shocking a flirt as ever?” asked Cartouche; “ because if you 
are, here’s some good game for you—that celebrated coquette, who’s done more 
damage to our service, they tell me, than even the Russian bayonet. There she 
is—yonder, look !” 

‘Miss Rivers—I see her. No, I think I’ve deserted my old métier,”’ said 
Fane, smiling. ‘‘ Women are very charming at all times, but one tires of them. 
I have been playing with all the marionettes of Europe, you know, Phil, and 
perhaps I have lost my taste for lighter games. Flirtations are nice summer-day 
sports, but when a man gets on in life he finds them fearfully same.” 

‘* Nevertheless,”’ said I, ‘‘ I-wouldn’t mind betting a pony that the — 
belles have found you the most dangerous of all the British Legation.” 

“Oh yes,” laughed Cartouche, “trust that fellow. I don’t mind what he says ; . 
he was the worst woman-killer going. I will bet you, Frank, that scores of 
griifins, and excellencies, and baronesses have gone down behore, him, he salving 
his mischief to his conscience with the idea that the. intrigue was for the sake of 
expediency, or diplomaey, or political influence, or some other sophist’s myth.” 

Just as he spoke, Rosalie Rivers passed Fane so closely that he would have 
been forced to‘recognise her, even if her mamma had not looked at him with won- 


dering recollection and indecision for a moment, and then uttered his name, while 


out. her hand with a smile of surprise and pleasure. She had liked him at 
idge,andthought him much the most agreeable man she had ever met; and 
Rigemmstike-the rest of the world, having always a kind word to those going 
fat dadder, and a harsh one for those going down, was certain to like him 
Seworse. now he was the great favourite, and the ri ight hand of the 
i Protocol, sure, sooner or later, to write himself Lionel Fane, 


K.C.B. ; nay, Pestioge even to aspire to the Pyamge. 
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But that I knew Fane was far above the possibility of such low-bred snobbism, 
I might have fancied his own distinctions had made him supercilious and arro- 
gant, so haughty did he look when he returned Mrs, Rivers’s salutation, and bowed 
to her daughter with, however, none of that empressement which, even in a first 
introduction, he had used to put into his manner with a pretty woman. Rosalie’s 
flush had faded ; she was quite pale now, paler than I had ever seen her; and 
the eyes she lifted to Fane’s face were more attractive to my mind, with their 
soft, mournful, half-hesitating glance, than when they flashed careless, victorious 
mischief under their long-curled lashes on us Cantabs at Brazenbricks. They 
did not seem to take effect upon him ; indeed, I do not think he looked at her eyes 
at all; he said a few trivial things to them, apropos of Sherryzinseidlitz, the con- 
cert, the people they knew at the Bads, &c., then bowed his head with a simple 
* Good morning” in return for Mrs. Rivers’s Au revoir, and told Cartouche 
and me to come along with him to lunch at Ehrenberg, and be introduced to its 
master—a very good fellow, he assured us, who would make any friend of his 
thrice welcome to his stately old feudal pile. 

“ Well, Fane,” said Cartouche, as we drove along to the castle, which was onl 
two miles from Sherryzinseidlitz, “‘so you’re going’in for honours in life, though 


you wouldn’t wait to take them at Granta. “We’shall Have you'a second Talley- 


rand, or Metternich. Do you like diplomacy, old fellow?” *°.— 
“It’s something to do—and when I plunge into’a thing; You knoWw,'T always 
like to mp it through, and make the best I can of it,” “answered Fane, “I'm 
not fond of its sophistry, sticking to its word in the letter, and breaking it in the 
spirit, making a private pique a spring for a national imbroglio, and cloaking pri- 
vate ambition in the guise of disinterested patriotism. But there is nothing without 
that sort of leaven under the sun. The parson’s virtue, the barrister’s eloquent 
panegyric on the innocence of the murderer who’s just told him of his guilt, the 
member’s-unselfish and patriotic speech to his independent electors, the journalist’s 
rigid morality, paid so much a week—where, in any of them, or in anything else 
going on the face of the earth, is there purity or incorruptibility ? We diplomatists 
are no worse than the rest of the world ; and we at least play with bigger toys 
than others—nations instead of ninepins. Besides, Cartouche, you should say a 
good word for us. We make the wars that amuse you soldiers.” ~ 
When Cartouche and I drove back. from Ehrenberg, where we had had ‘the 
heartiest-welcome, purest claret, and warmest invitation to shoot, dine, and other- 
wise make ourselves at home on all occasions that the Lord of Ehrenberg could 
ibly give ts, the sun was just setting full in the face of the Keenig Carl. “We 
ooked up at the gallery that ran round the house ; out on it stood Rosalie Rivers, 
leaning her arm on the rail, gazing dreamily at the green hills beyond, glowing in 
the purple western light. Beside her stood a woman I had never seen, with a 
white cloak falling off her equally white shoulders, and the sunshine lighting 
_ up her proud, delicate face, and her braided, golden hair. 

“ By George! look up there, Major,” said 1; “‘ Sherryzinseidlitz is rich in beau~ 
ties this year. All the Helens in the world must have made a point of coming. 
Who the deuce i:that? ” 

“‘ That is Lady Tressillyan,” said Cartouche, laconically. ~He stooped a little 
over the dashboard as he spoke, and his face grew dark and s as it did 
when he cut down with one back-stroke the rascally Russiaiyamsabred his 
brother at the Alma. I didn’t say anything, but I thouglit of mvories 
told me when I joined, about the Major and Sybil St. Maur.  Y ns 
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CORALS. 


Unheard by them the roaring of the wind, 
The elastic motion of the waves unfelt ; 
Still, life is theirs, well suited to, themselves. 


(ers slowly over the blue waters of the Mediterranean, you often see 
suddenly beneath you, at no great distance from the surface, a meadow of 
ing beauty. Long green grasses, waving gently to and fro, shine with 
emerald ty, speckled with flickering lights; and all over the little prairie 
are scattered flowers in brilliant colours. The restlessly heaving water increases 
the splendour of the scene; and dazzling hues ‘of green, orange, and deep red, 
shine upward through the transparent waves. But the oar splashes, and, in an 
instant, all the beauty of colouring has vanished, and the whole region is clad in a 
dull, dingy gray. You become aware that you are in the midst of a colony of 
animals so small that the naked eye can hardly discern them, and yet so power- 
ful, by the strength of their united forces, that they have built whole islands in 
distant oceans, and raised lofty mountain-ranges in the very heart of Europe. 
But they are most sensitive little beings, and the slightest touch of a foreign 
body, a single ray of the sun, or an angry splash of a headlong wave, makes them 
shrink back into their narrow home. 

They are altogether a strange, mysterious race, these Maidens of the Sea, as 
the ancient Greeks used to call them. Their beauty of form and colour, their 
marvellous economy, their gigantic edifices, all had early attracted the attention 
of the curious, and given rise to fantastic fables and amusing errors. They were 
well known to the chosen people, for, singing of the grandeur of Tyre, the prophet 
states that “Syria was thy merchant by reason of the multitude of the waves of 
thy making: they occupied in thy fairs with emeralds, purple, cora/, and agate ;”” 
and ancient Job even mentions coral among the most precious things, and yet it was 
not fit to be mentioned in comparison to wisdom—thus proving the high value 
which already in those early days was attached to the red coral. We learn from 
other sources among profane writers, that priests, wore them as amulets, and 
physicians prescribed them in many diseases as useful remedies; whilst Pliny 
enters into a more detailed account of the manner in which they were used for 
purposes of ornamentation, how weapons were adorned with them, and costly 
— derived additional value from a few deep-red branches of the Flowers of 

For flowers they were held to be from time immemorial, and for centuries 
even of our Christian era, these bright-coloured delicate forms, which, taken out 
of their element, changed miraculously in an instant into dingy brown stones, were 
believed to be real water-plants, which the contact with the air turned at once 
into stone, nor is this belief extinct among men; the dwellers on the coast of 
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Southern Italy still swear to it, and laugh in their beard. when the foreign savant 
speaks of them as life-endowed animals. It seems now astonishing how men 
could quarrel so long and so pertinaciously oyer the apparently simple question, 
- whether corals belonged to the vegetable or animal kingdom. More fortunate in 
this respect than many other organic forms, whose social status is not yet recog- 
nised, corals were already, in the beginning of the last century, raised to the 
dignity of animals. This was not achieved, however, without much trouble and 
much ludicrous blundering. It was a young physician from Marseilles, called 
Peyssonel, whom the French Academy had sent to the coasts of Barbary for the 
purpose of studying salt water plants, who first discovered their true nature, and 
observed how they expanded and contracted at will, and moved their arms with a 


trious naturalist was still so firmly bound by precedent and scholastic method, 
that he refused to endorse the bold doctor’s statement, withholding, however, with 
equal courtesy and discretion, his correspondent’s name; for what is now praised 
as a noble progress in science, appeared to him a rash statement likely to injure 
the growing reputation of his young friend. It was only after an interval of 
twenty years, when Trembly had published his beautiful discovery of sweet water 
polypi, and Jessieu, the master of Botany, had given to corals their papers of dis- 
missal from his kingdom, that Réaumut made the amende honorable, and 
acknowledged both the correctness and the great value of Peyssonel’s discovery. 
But where was the victim of his previous reluctance to appreciate his merit ? He 
had gone, in disgust and despair, to the West Indies, and there he had disappeared 
from the sight of men, so that to this day we know neither the time nor the place 
of his death. 

Since then we have learnt much, but by no means all yet, about the birth, the 
life.and the end of corals. In the hot summer months, when the waters are 
bringing forth, as in the days of creation, the moving creature that has life, 
millions of diminutive, jelly-like spawn are thrown out by the parent animal. For 
a while they enjoy their freedom, and seem to luxuriate in the. exercise of their 
powers of locomotion, which they are never hereafter to recover ; but soon they 
become weary, and settle down upon some firm stationary body. At once they 
begin to change their form; they become star-like, the mouth being surrounded 
by tentacles, very much as the centre of a flower is surrounded by its leaves. 
After some time, each one of these” ray-like parts pushes out extensions, which 
in their turn assume the shape of tiny stars, and establish their own existence 
by means of an independent mouth. In the meanwhile, lime has been deposited 
at the base of the little animal, by its own unceasing activity, and forms a 
close-fitting fvot, which adheres firmly to the rock. Upon this slender 
foundation arises another layer, and thus, by incessant labour, story upon 
story, until at last the tree has grown up with branches spreading in all direc- 
tions. But where the plants of the upper world bear leaves and flowers, there 
buds forth here, from the hard stone, a living, sensitive animal, moving at will, 
and clad in the gay form and bright colours of a flower. 

This flower is the animal itself, seen only in its native element, and unfit for 
air and light. What we call coral is its house, outside of which it prefers to live 
rather than within. How they build their dwelling, human eye has never seen. 
We only know that the tiny animals, by some mysterious power given them by 
the same Great Master on high, who has given us a body after His image, and 
immortal souls, absorb without ceasing the almost imperceptible particles of lime 
which are contained in all salt water, and deposit them, one by one, in the interior. 
This is done now more, now less actively ; and the denser the deposit is, the 
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purpose. He communicated his discovery to the great Réaumur ; but the illus- — 
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more valuable the coral. Gradually this substance hardens and thickens, until in 
the precious coral, the [sis Nobilis of science, a large tree is formed, which often 
reaches the size of a man’s waist. It is perfectly solid and compact, and adorned 
on the surface with delicate, parallel lines. Thus, on the tree-shaped limestone 
grows the life-endowed body of the polypus ; it moves, it feeds, it produces others, 
and then is turned again into stone, burying itself in its own rocky house, whilst 
on its grave new generations build unceasingly new abodes. 

This is the so-called Blood Coral of the common people, the favourite of an- 
amt, and the fashion of our day—next to the pearl, the most precious jewel of 
the deep. 

It is not easy to obtain a piece of living coral, for the purpose of studying its 
wondrous structure and admiring its exceeding beauty. The great depth at which 
the mysterious little animals dwell in the ocean secures them against the mere 
amateur fisherman ; and the professional coral-fisher, the son of superstitious races 
in Southern Italy, i is extremely reluctant to admit outsiders into the secrets of his 


trade. If you ask him to bring home for you a few valueless pieces, he is afraid ; 


of witchcraft, and the vessel you have given him~for the purpose is filled with 
every animal from the deep but corals. If you follow him in your own boat, as 
he sails out for his day’s work, he is more seriously frightened still, and takes to 
the open sea—preferring to lose rather a whole day’s labour and profit than to 
betray his favourite fishing-ground. He cannot comprehend why you should be 
willing to pay him well for what has no*value in his eyes ; and, like the Arab, 
who suspects:every travelling Frank of seeking after concealed treasures, the poor 
Neapolitan fancies you possess a charm by which you can change his shells and 
sponges into precious pearls and corals. Even after you have succeeded in per- 
suading him that you are no sorcerer, and never studied in the school of that great 
magician, Virgil, he fears you may betray the few, simple mysteries of his trade, | 
or the locality from which he derives his support. It requires -much time, much 
money, and especially much patience, to convince him of your innocence, and, 
even when all these obstacles are removed, he still pertinaciously adheres to his 
hereditary superstition, that it is of no use to try catching corals alive, as they are 
sure to die of fright as soon as they behold the light of day. Hence it was by 
an accident only that I was fortunate enough once to see how they fish for corals 
and to examine them closely when fresh caught. 

It was a Sunday, and we were sauntering up to the tall olive-trees of St. 


Hospice, near Nice, in order to enjoy there our self-caught meal of lobsters and ~ 


cuttle-fish, when we suddenly caught sight of an odd-looking craft lying far out 
in the beautiful bay of Villafranca. The sails hung carelessly about, and the 
bowsprit stood upright, being crowned at the top with a couple of saints carved in 
wood, while below two huge eyes were painted on the waist of the vessel. 

“It is a coraline,” said one of jour party, an Abbé, familiar with all the 
features of the country ; “‘ poor people, who will stay here many weeks, catch 
nothing, spend all they have, and finally sell or pawn their boat to enable. 
them to return home.” 

“‘ They have come for the great coral-tree,” said our boatman, who was 
carrying the hampers. ‘‘ You know the one that grows down in the dark grotto 
near Mount St. Alban. There is no year that some Neapolitans or Sicilians do 
not come up here in search of the treasure, but no one has ev we found i 

“Can you imagine,” asked the Abbé, “ that these people really believe in an 
immense tree of coral, which grows a hundred fathoms below the surface of 
the sea in a grotto, large, like an ancient oak tree, and stretching out its gigantic 
branches in all directions, but drawing them in ene, like a cuttle-fish, when 
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a net comes near? ‘That is the story here, and these poor fishermen believe in 
it as firmly as in their Holy Virgin, and laugh us to scorn when we attempt to, 
reason with them, and prove to them the impossibility of such a thing.” ; 

We made up our mind, on the next day, to go on board the odd-looking boat, ~ 
and to see what could be learnt from the crew. Fortunately, one of our party . 
was a Neapolitan, well-known to all the fishermen on the Chiaja, and speaking , 
their curious dialect. By a number of masonic signs he made himself known; | 
and the air of mistrust and repugnance with which he had at first been received, 
gave way to a less suspicious manner. The padrone, or master of the vessel, was 
an oldish man, with a deeply-furrowed face, and a hard. expression about the 
mouth, which did not promise a very mild government on board. They are a 
strange class of men, these padroni of coral-boats, hundreds of whom come 
annually from Naples and Sicily, from Genoa and Sardinia, and sail, with the . 
exception of a few adventurers bound from the coast of France, along the coast of. 
Algiers in search of precious treasures. . How on earth they manage to sail, far 
out of sight of land, without telescope or compass, and there on the broad ocean to , 
find, year after year, the precise place where, far down in the deep, there lie vast 
masses. of rock, which contain in cleft and crevice the desired coral branches, is 
more than ordinary seamanship can explain. - Three things only they need to aid 
them in these venturesome journeys, which recall to us forcibly that first great 
search after the Golden Fleece ; money in large sums for the outfit of their coral- 
ines, a good stock of falsehoods to screen their real purposes, and an invincible 
silence to oppose to all direct questions. .They have a saying among themselves, 
that purse, and falsehood, and silence, must all three be as deep as the sea in 
which they mean to fish. 

Our padrone owned himself his little vessel, which did not measure over five 
tons ; his son, a clever, restless little seamp, served as ship-boy ; and three sailors 
sufficed to handle the nets and to work the boat. They had come across the 
Mediterranean from Torre del Greco, near Naples, in search of the fabled 
giant-tree, which his favourite saint had shown the padrone ina dream. There 
-was no log and no compass on board, and all their provisions consisted of the 
never-failing galetta, white ship-biscuit, and some water; fur there is no 
cooking on board these coralines. The padrone was proud of having a few. 
onions and some dried fish in a locker, the key to which never left the lucky 
owner’s pocket. 

We found that the fishing was done with a large net, fastened by a stout rope 
to the stern of the vessel. At the end of this rope hung first an iron cross, con- 
sisting of two hollow tubes laid crosswise, through which strong ash poles had been 
thrust, and to this were fastened a number of old sardine-nets, no longer fit for 
their first purpose, and countless ends and bits of wide-meshed pieces of rope, as 
thick as a finger—the whole apparatus a mass of rags and rotten net-work. . But 
the more such wretched-looking pieces of net-work the padrone can fasten to his 
iron cross, the better are his chances. When the sea is perfectly quiet, he lets 
them sink down to a depth of sixty or even a hundred fathoms, where they 
slowly spread and unfold themselves over a vast extent. Then he hoists his 
lateen-sail and slowly drifts before the wind, or, in a calm, sets his men to work 
at the huge oars of the vessel. If not so engaged, they stand watching at the 
sheets, the oars, and the tiny capstan, to obey instantly his orders. His one great 
purpose is to wrap as large a number of his fluttering pieces of net-work as he 
can around the branches of coral below, to tear them by main force, from the 
parent-stems, and to wind*them up, together with the fragments of rock to which ‘ 
they are attached. 
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The padrone seeks by the aid of his mysterious science a favourable spot where 
corals grow, and his delicate and experienced touch feels instantly, by the gentle 
stretching of the rope, when the net has caught hold of coral branches. The little 
vessel, no longer obedient to sail or rudder, is held in check by the stout rope, 
and hence jumps forwards and backwards as the net seizes and lets go again far 
down at the bottom of the sea. The work is hard, and the perspiration is run- 
ning down the necks of the poor sailors. At times the nets are caught between 
rocks; and the boat must tack and veer in all directions to try to loosen them ; 
at other times the padrone makes desperate eff rts to creep in between overhang- 
ing rocks, into a narrow cleft, for there, in eternal shade and almost inaccessible 
recesses, they believe they find the largest and most valuable coral branches. 
Thus they try and drift along, they work and toil and draw up perhaps twenty 
times a day, and each time it is a mere lottery. And this is the very charm 
which this kind of fishing has for the poor children of the South; they hope and 
hope on, and, sick or well, old or young, not one of them would, when the season 
comes, willingly give up his chance of finding some precious tree that is to make 
him rich for life. 

At last the padrone thinks he has a net full. The sailors, whistling a tune 
through their teeth, man the capstan and work with their hearts beating—a jerk 
and the net is loosened and comes up slowly; slowly. All eyes are eagerly bent 
upon the place where it will appear on the surface ; at last it shines with a white 
gleam, far down still. If the pieces of net-work appear wide spread, the evil 
omen is greeted with muttered curses: “ Dio Grazia! Maledetio!” If they 
hang straight down, heavy-laden, the deepest anxiety is seen in all features, and 
the excitement becomes intense. Now it shines reddish! ‘ Santissima !” 
exclaims the master, and the men work with renewed energy. At last it isalong- 
side. It is heaved on board with great care, and now comes the task of picking 
out the precious treasure from the meshes of the net-work, and loosening them 
from the fragments of stone on which they were growing. 

With these stones a thousand odd and outlandish citizens of the deep are 
curiously intermingled. Here hang worthless horn-corals, and among them the 
Black Hand of the sailors, which they love dearly in spite of its uselessuess, 
because it is an unfailing sign of the presence of genuine coral. There come up 
sepia fishes with staring eyes, long waving arms, deformed bodies, biting beaks, 
and mighty suckers, abounding in weird and ghost-like shapes. Between these 
frightful forms wave seaweeds with broad, green, and purple fronds; while little 
tufted bunches of red and white, and violet and yellow lie marvellously close to 
feathers, crusted all over by the salt sea-wave. Elfish faces, with huge staring 
eyes, peep at you from every side, and seem to threaten you with wild, unearthly 
horrors if you dare touch them. A fulness of strange things, unseen and un- 
suspected by the dweller on firm land, comes thus forth from the hand of Nature, 
in her great workshop of the unfathomable, fertile sea. But they are all pitched 
overboard ; only, the men are sure first to open the shell-fish and to swallow the 
contents with truly marvellous dexterity, before the shells are allowed to return 
to their dark homes below. The branches of coral are carefully picked out down 
to the smallest fragment, and great is the joy of the lucky finder, if he discover 
a piece naturally bent in the shape of a little horn, for it is an amulet, a sure 
protection against the dire effects of the Evil Eye. The whole is thrown into a 
large chest, the key to which the padrone wears hanging around his neck along 
with a tiny bag of holy relics ; and if there should be a peculiarly thick branch 
among them, he places that in some mysterious, hidden corner, for it is very 
valuable, as the price of coral increases almost in geometrical proportion with its size. 
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When all that has been fished up is saved, the boat returns to the harbour, 
and delivers the result of the day’s labour to an agent who carefully and judiciously 
assorts the pieces according to size and colour, and sends them at once to Naples 
Leghorn, or Genoa, where they are quickly worked up into every kind of 
ornament, 

But woe to the poor sailors, if the net should come up empty, or, worse still, if 
it should catch at some projecting point of rock, and refuse to come up altogether ! 
It is they alone who are blamed ; it is they who have, by their idleness or their 
wickedness, forfeited the favour of saint and Madonna, and who must now 
labour and toil until exhausted nature refuses to sustain them any longer. 

The only way to examine the living animal is to seize the little fragment of 
rock, or the shell to which the mysterious creature is fastened, at the very 
moment that it appears near the surface, and to dip it, if possible, without 
exposing it to the air, ae a vessel with salt-water, which you 
hold ready for the purpose. At there is nothing to be seen but a vague 
indistinet mass of grayish substance. You suspend the animal and its tin 
abode by a string in the middle of the glass globe, and carry it to a dar 
place ; for the coral will not display its beautiful form and colours in the gleam- 
ing light of the day. It takes hours often before the obstinate little creature 
condescends to give a sign of life. At last you fancy that the club-shaped 
extremity of the dingy red substance begins to wrinkle up into little rings here 
and there. You take up your magnifying glass, and you see, with joy and satis- 
faction, that the eight star-shaped indentations, which mark the diminutive wart-_ 
like rising, assume a white tinge, contrasting pleasantly with the red at their 
base, which grows every moment to a more lively hue. The lines widen and 
show an opening between two bright-coloured lips; a vague, undefined substance 
rises slowly, like a transparent globule, but soon it grows and swells, and at last 
it stretches out eight bright, leaf-like arms, edged all around with delicate fringes. 
Now the whole resembles strikingly a beautiful flower of eight leaves, not unlike 
@ gentian or a campanula, and you acknowledge at once how pardonable was the 
error of those who, for generations, insisted upon believing the strange animals to 
be nothing more than sub-marine flowers, endowed with the power of motion. 

The colours are brilliant beyond all that the art of man can produce. In the 
true coral a resplendent, almost dazzling red surrounds the base of the bell- 
shaped body of the animal, whilst the latter itself, and the arms, appear as if 
carved out of transparent crystal And as soon as one of the diminutive creatures, 
bolder than the res-—or more hungry—has set the example, the others follow 
in rapid succession, and soon the whole little branch is covered with living flowers, 
- crowding each other so closely that it seems as if they would prevent one another 
from unfolding. Flowers, however, are still and motionless; here all is full of 
life and activity. They move in slow, measured ways, it is true, but with what 
variety! Now the beautiful corolla looks like a’half-opened bell, with its delicate 
white leaflets rising out of a deep-red crown; now again it resembles an urn with 
faintly-drawn outlines of classic purity, and then it changes into the shape of a 
wheel with eight spokes. 

As you are still gazing and marvelling at all this exuberance of colours and 
beautiful forms, which the bounty of the Creator has bestowed upon the dweller in 
the deep, far below the warm light of the sun and the admiring eye of man, you 
touch the vessel that holds these wonders, and in an instant the scene is changed. 
Quicker than the eye can follow, the fringes that adorn the arms disappear, the 
arms fold themselves up and draw in towards the centre, where the mouth was 
but just now standing open, ready to receive its invisible food, the beautiful bell is 
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shut up, and the bright red lips close once more, so that there is nothing left again 

but the insignificant little branch of dingy colour. They are evidently most sen- 

sitive little creatures, these strange little animals ; like true children of the dark 

deep, they can bear neither heat nor light, nor the slightest touch of a foreign body, 

= although they close in an instant, they dare not unfold their beauty again for 
urs. 

In spite of this delicate sensitiveness, nothing looks apparently more simple than 
the structure of these polypi. Each one is firmly seated in the red, leathery sub- 
stance, in which his tiny cell is hollowed out. By means of his moveable arms 
and their cilia, he creates a little whirlpool before his mouth, and seizes the 
infusoria that serve him as food, together with the particles of lime which he needs 
for his house. Whatever thus enters passes down into the common receptacle, 
where it is digested ; for the coral polypus is not only a sociable animal, fond of 
living in large numbers together, but he is a perfect socialist and communist. 
It is only by the common labour of thousands. and tens of thousands of these 
diminutive beings, that the coral branch can be formed, which is to become in 
the hands of man a jewel of priceless value. This result, moreover, can only 
be obtained by the readiness with which each individual surrenders the fruit of 
his labour for the benefit of the whole community. Each polypus, ever busy 
with its eight agile arms, works night and day, catching as many tiny things as 
he can seize in the water. He takes the first taste, as of right, throws out all 
that is unfit for his purposes, and then sends the surplus down into the com- 
mon stock, from whence it is afterwards distributed equally, through countless 
channels, into every part of the living tree. The common substance, which 
serves as highroad for what comes and what goes, and in which dwells, so to 
say, the life of the community, is the thick, red bark which covers the cells of 
the polypi—not a skin to cover and warm the little animals, but the very 
mother and nurse of the wlole stock, the bond that holds them all together, and 
the place where the inner, solid kernel is made, which supports the whole tree. 
Through a thousand little openings and wide-meshed net-works passes the 
nutritious juice of milky whiteness, which oozes out if the covering be cut, and 
which the fishermen hence call coral milk. It is propelled onwards and upwards 
by microscopic cilia, similar to those in the inner vessels of the human body. 
Thus here also the astounding wisdom of God is beautifully displayed, and the 
almost unknown body of the stone animal is as fearfully ona wonderfully made 
as that of man himself. 

Far away from the Mediterranean, in the vast waters of the Pacific Ocean, 
and amid the South Sea Islands, a kindred race of the true coral, the Madre- 
pores, have been at work for countless generations. They are the humbler 
brethren, unadorned with beauty, and unable to furnish man with costly jewels, 
But as everywhere in Nature the humbler is the more useful, and the smaller 
the more powerful, so here also. These corals have raised, by indefatigable 
labour, colossal structures, by the side of which the walls of ancient Babylon, 
the Chinese wall, and the Pyramids of Egypt, dwindle into dwarfish proportions. 
Amid the most violent storms, and in the most agitated seas, where wind and 
waves would easily destroy the grandest works devised by the skill of man, they 
erect their marvellous edifices—architects so feeble and insignificant, that, when 
they are drawn out of their elements, they vanish, and can hardly be perceived. 

Their works are works of beauty. Like enchanted islands, these circular 
coral reefs bask in the brightest light of the Tropics. A bright green ring encloses 
a quiet inland lake; the ground is white, and, the water being shallow, it shines 
brilliantly in the gorgeous floods ot light that fall upon it, whilst, outside, the 
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dark black billows of the angry sea approach in long lines of breakers, tossing 
their foaming white crests incessantly against the impregnable ramparts. Above 
there is a clear blue heaven, and, all around, the dark ocean and the hazy air 
blend harmoniously into each other. The contrast is beautiful beyond all similar 
scenes : within all is peace, and soft, mirror-like beauty ; without, all is strife 
and eternal warfare. But the battle is here emphatically not to the strong. The 
small and lowly polypi, by whose united labour and strength these colossal walls 
have been raised say to the ocean, “ So far and no farther thou shalt go !”—defying 
‘the mighty waves. Year after year, generation after generation, the tempest 
beats upon their fragile homes, and the mountain-like waves of the ocean-come 
thundering on, like armies of giants, to rush upon the slender reef. But ever and 
ever the attack is repulsed, and the minute animals work quietly, silently, with. 
modest industry and untiring energy, at their heaven-appointed task; and the 
living force, though so small, triumphs victoriously over the blind, mechanical 
furce of the furious waves. 


continuation of the natural coast, or they form gigantic rings of rock, upon which 
soon plants spring up, soil is formed, and at last a habitation is prepared for man 
himself. The little polypi find themselves there in strange company. First, 
there are the only enemies which they are as yet known to have. Outside the 
reef, as well as inside of the lagoon, but always within reach of the coral rocks, 
large shoals of small fishes are found, which actually feed upon the pulpy, 
leathery substance of the polypi, and secrete the indigestible material it contains, 
thus producing a kind of calcareous pulp which soon changes into fertile soil, and 
serves as an excellent ground for palm trees, and other plants. But as the eater 
is always eaten in all Nature, so here also the avenger isat hand. Hungry dogs 
are waiting patiently on the reefs and shallows, and as soon as the voracious fish 
rises to the surface, where alone he finds the ténder polypus, they pounce upon 
their prey and swallow it eagerly. On shore, where the graceful palm-trees 
flourish, a feast is provided for another class of hungry claimants. With a heavy 
thump a cocoa-nut falls upon the hard ground, shaken down, before it is perfectly 
hardened, by a sudden gust; at once land crabs are seen hurrying up at the 
sound of the simple dinner-bell, and one of them seizes it, bores with its long, 
sharp claws into one of the eyes, where the shell is softest, and sucks with delight 
the sweet, milky juice. In light, fragile boats, daring Malays come from far and 
near, and dive into the thick grove of coral trees, where they are sure at all 
seasons to find a valuable yariety of turtle, which often reaches the enormous 
weight of a hundred and twenty pounds. As soon as they perceive one of these 
monsters, they chase it and try to drive it into shallow water, or at least, by con- 
stant skilful hunting to and fro, to exhaust it, so. that they can approach quite 
near. As soon as this has been accomplished, an active, agile man jumps upon 


strange mount, profits by the first firm footing he can obtain, to use it as a lever 
and to turn the animal on its back, when it falls an easy prey to its captors. 


the tiny coral. But, small as it is, its power of production is so énormous that 
these diminutive polypi would long since have filled up the basins of the great 
ocean, and covered the continents of the éarth, ‘if their existence was not limited, 
by an all-wise Providence, within certain local boundaries and fixed conditions of 
temperature. For, with the exception of a few rare varieties, corals cannot live 
where they are not permanently covered with water, or at least continually bathed 
by breakers. Nor can they exist below a depth of about two hundred féety partly 
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Their great works either stretch out far into the ocean like huge barriers, in — 


the back of the turtle, takes hold of. the slender neck, and, riding boldly on his — 


Thus plants and animals, and man himself, all owe their food and their life to © 
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because the enormous pressure of the weight of the water above them would be 
fatal to all kind of life, and partly because they require a higher temperature than 
that which prevails at so great a depth. The bright colours in which most of 
_ these polypi are clad’ prove, moreover, that light, the gay painter of Nature, is 
indispensable to their existence, and this element they can only enjoy in the 
regions nearer the surface. But, above all, being citizens of the animal kingdom, 
they need, like all animals, oxygen to support their life, and this food is not 
attainable where the air cannot impart it to the water directly by contact with 
- ~reI or send it, by the agitation of the waves, down to a certain limited 

epth. 


EXILE. 


My days of city life give me no hope ; 

They pass along, unheeding city ways, 

To find a happy place that once was mine, 

And meet a love which has forsaken me. 

Blind in these stony streets, dumb in their crowds, 
What can I do but dream of other days? 

Whose is the love I had, and have not now ? 

If it be Nature’s, let her answer me. 

It wanders by the blue, monotonous sea, 

Where rushes grow, or follows all the sweep 

Of shallow summer brooks and umber pools. 

Or does it linger in those hidden parts, 

Where star-like blossoms blow among dead leaves, 
And dark groves murmur over darker shrubs, 
Birds with their fledgelings sleep, and pale moths flit ? 
With sunset’s crimson flags perhaps it goes, 

And re-appears with yellow Jupiter, 

Riding the West beside the crescent moon. 

Come it with sunrise, when the sunrise floats 

From Night’s bold towers, vast in the East, and gray 
Till tower and wall flash into fiery clouds, 

Moving along the verge, stately and slow, 

Ordered by the old music of the spheres ? 
Perchance it trembles in October’s oaks ; 

Or, twining with the brilliant, berried vine, 

Would hide the tender, melancholy elm. 

Well might it rest within those solemn woods 
Where sunlight never falls—whose tops are green. 
With airs from heaven—its balmy mists and rains— 
While underneath black, mossy, mammoth rocks 
Keep silence with the waste of blighted boughs. 

If winter riots with the wreathing snow. 

And ocean, tossing all his threatening plumes, 

And winds, that tear the hollow, murky sky, 

Can this, my love, which dwells no more with me, 
Find dwelling there—like some storm-driven bird 
That knows not whence it flew, nor where to fly, 
Between the world of sea, and world of cloud, 

At last drops dead in the remorseless deep ? 
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THE POETRY OF THE ALPHABET. 


sod A WORD fitly spoken ”—a happy expression—has a charm for even the rudest 

peoples ; and polished nations early discover in their talk and in their books 
a favouritism in the use of words possessing suggestive qualities entirely indepen- 
dent of their philological definitions. The instinct that prompts this use is probably 
one of the sources of language itself. The simpler of these words are onomatopes, 
or imitations of sounds, requiring little art,—and are beneath the dignity of scien- 
tific classification. (Buzz, hiss, whiz, splash, slush, hum, wheeze, sneeze, roar, 
gurgle, jingle, are more or less onomatopical.) But the meagre and savage art 
which produced these simple imitations was precursory and prophetic of a later and 
more delicate art in the use of a complex and ever-varying suggestiveness, which 
gives voice to the same instinct in the presence of all the facts and fancies which 
this brightest age remembers and conceives—a suggestiveness that is made to 
reach beyond mere sounds to the finest modes and qualities of surface, distance, 
motion, lustre, fibre, density, concentration, humour, solemnity, contempt ; a sug- 
gestiveness whose analysis would be found taking all the words to pieces, and fitting 
to each letter or sound a peculiar character which it has won out of all the observed 
phenomena of life. These characters, which are beyond the compass of all reputed 
science—which, indeed, are known only in the poet’s art—this article will show 
the ambition to indicate, though it may not define. 

But before testing upon the consciousness of the reader my intuition of the in- 
dividual qualifications of the letters, I desire to restrict his anticipation by warning 
him of the delicacy of the differences he will be called to appreciate—of the 
breadth of grasp from which I conceive the roots of these flowers of thought to 
suck in the juices which enliven their odours and their hues—and of the apparent 
hopelessness of any one man’s efforts to resolve, determine, ‘and classify in full the 
fluctuant, evanescent, whimsical effects with which we shall have to do. 

I assert, then, that the sounds represented by the letters of the alphabet have a 
special aptness in suggesting the qualities opposed to them in the following sche- 
dule ; and that the poetry, the proverbs, the slang, and the common talk of our 


people approve this assertion :— 
Vastness, space, plane. 


ating, bearing, br 

(Soft) as 8; (hard 
(Final) solidity, completeness, 
(Initial) viole nce. 

Concentration, convergence. 
Ethereality. . 

t) 


Hardness. 
bd Thinvess, slimness, fineness. 
Pe: Fineness of lights and sounds. 
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Metallic, chill, polish. 

M...-.+.,. Monotony. 

Denial, cortempt. . 
nobility, devotion, volume. 
Voluptuousness. 

Roughness, vibration. 
Grit. 

Moisture 
Confusion. 

Crudity, absurdity, humour. 
Vehemence. 

Haze, dreas y confusion. 


It would require a volume of quotation to fairly illustrate the happiness of the 
letters in suggesting the qualities here indicated for them ; but I hope by a few 
examples to so force their genius upon the reader’s memory that he will habitually 
observe it. 

A. “ Far, far away, over the calm and mantling wave’”—thus begins the boy’s 
romance. He is possessed by the poetry of the ocean—of vastness and space. 
The word ocean is seldom used except in expression of rolling and dashing; but 
the wave, the main, the vast waters, the watery waste, or plain, are more popu- 
lar. Lake, straight, vale, chase, race, trial, trace, away, give distance and line. 
Seen nearer, long a gives effect to slate, flake, scale, plate, cake, &e. A, flat, gives 
expression to mat, pack, slap, strap, platter, clap, flap, pat, flats, shallows, 
mash, jam, slam, &c. “Flat asa pancake” is very flat. Waver and shake, 
horizontal vibration ; dash, splash, thrash, have a flatter downward force. When 
a stone is crushed it is much broken, yet it retains something of its bulk; when 
it is mashed, it is flattened. Burns, in his poem called ‘‘ The Vowels,’’ speaks of 
a as “a grave, broad, solemn wight ;” the breadth and space belong to d,—the 
gravity and solemnity to d, or ah, or 6. ; 

E. Swedenborg, in endeavouring to describe the language of the angels, says 
the angels that “ love most” use much the 6 sound ; but those that “ know most,” 
the speculative, self-contemplative, intellectual, use the sound of @. Burns’ idea 
of é was expressed in weeping, “‘ greeting,” tears—the intensity of grief alone. 
But it gives intensity to everything ; it gives convergence, concentration, deep- 
seeing, and always brings thought toa focus. All the endearing diminutives end 
in é—the “‘ wee” things. Mark how the child shuns the book-orthoepy when he 
concentrates his mind : “a 1é-6-tle, té-é-ny bit of athing!” he peers between 
his fingers, or through some narrow crevice, and cries “‘ pé-é-k !” he feels the edge 
of his new knife, and writhing the corner of his mouth towards his half-closed eye,. 
says “it is as ké-é-n |’? So when his contempt is intense he dwells on the ¢ in 
“mé-an,” ‘sné-aking,” &c. But when the baby gives you his rattle he opens 
his mouth and his heart with the instinct of the dative case, and says “ tah !”— 
outward and away. But me and we bring observation to ourselves. We would 
be a better objective case than ws,—so much so that a grammatical informality of 
Shakespeare has passed uncared for, or unnoticed, in “‘ Hamlet,” where the prince 
speak of the ghost as eat 
Making night hideous, and we fools of natare 

So horribly to shake our disposition, &c.... 
I fancy this, like many another apparent inaccuracy of the master,.came through 
a law that is above the books. Squeamish, queer, leer, zeal, squeal, screech, 
sneeze, to be, to see, to feel, to reek, get force from é :— 


Deep self-possession—an intense repose. 
I, short, as in pin, has a stiff, slim, prim, thin, spindling effect, a rising and 
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sinking, perpendicular effect, as in “the bristling pines ;” but, more especially, it 
gives a thinness and lightness; thus, we say, a “light skiff.” Pope showed his 
judgment upon this letter, as upon 7 :— 
_ When the loud surges lash the sounding shore, 
The hoarse, rough verse should likethe torrent roar ; 
Not so when swift Camilla scours the plain— 
Flies o’er th’ unbending corn, and skims along the 
So Tennyson, for the fairy bugle, uses ¢ and e :— 
Oh hark! O bear, how thin and clear. 
J, long, gives inclining effects :— 
In winter, when the dismal rain 
Comes down in slanting lines— 
The clouds consign their treasures to the fields. 
In sounds 7 has a lightening effect, as in tinkle, clink, link ; clink isas the 
sound of a sheet of zinc dropped flat on the pavement. J and @ in combination make 
a beautiful curve, thus :— 
Many an hour I’ve wiled away. 
Swilled by the wild and wasteful ocean. 
Once in the flight of ages past. 
Oh! when shall it dawn on the night of the grave ? 
Oh ! wild enchanting horn! 
Some happier island in the watery waste. 
Athens, and Tyre, and Balbec, and the waste 
Where stood Jerusalem. 

O. This is the noblest Roman of them all. If we would find the most solemn 
sentence in all literature, let us turn to Ecclesiastes: “‘ For man goeth to his lone 
home, and the mourners go about the streets.” Not all the trappings and the suits 
of woe can so pall the sunlight in the homes and walks of men as does this sombre 
verse. Burns calls o “‘ The wailing minstrel of despairing woe.” Swedenborg’s 
idea was rather that of holiness and adoration. Solemnity and nobility are its 
general effects. All things noble, holy, devotional,—or sober, sombre, slow, 
dolorous, mournful,—or old, lone, glorious,—or even bold, portly, pompous, find 
their best expression in the 0 sound. Jove, Jehovah, Lord of glory, lift up the 
adoring soul. O! lo! ho! behold! are interjections which nations use with 
little variance. 

O sad No more! O sweet No more ! 


Oh! Rome, my country, city of the soul, 
The orphans of the heart must turn to thee. 


Roll on, thou deep and dark blue ocean, roll ! 
Their shots along the deep slowly boom. 
The lowing herds wind slowly o’er the lea, 
The ploughman homeward plods his weary way. 

That 0 gives volume, may be seen in the fact that most people think a boulder 
is a large stone ; but, philologically, a boulder need not be bigger than a pea. 

U, guttural, or flat, is a humorous savage that cannot be described except in 
his own words,—a huge, lubberly, blubbering, blundering dunderhead,—a num- 
skull and a dunce, ugly, sullen, dull, glum, rugged, clumsy, gullible, dumpish, 
lugubrious,—a mumbler, a stumbler, a bungler, a grumbler, a fumbler, a grunter, 
a thumper, a stumper, a tumbler, a stunner,—a nudge, a trudge, a drudge, he lugs, 
tugs, sucks, juggles,—he is up to all manner of bulls,—a fusty, musty, crusty, 
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disgusting brute, his head is.a mug, his nose a snub, or a pug,—his ears are lugs, 
his breasts dugs, his bowels guts, his victuals grub, his garments duds,—his hat is 
a plug, his child is a cub,—his smallest diminutive is chubby, or bub; at his best 
he is bluff, gruff, blunt ; “‘ his doublet is of sturdy buff, and though not sword, is 
cudgel proof” ; budge he will not, but he will drub you with a club, or a slug, or 
a nub, or a stub, or a butt, or pelt with mud ; he is ready for a muss, or a fuss; 
and should you call him a grudging curmudgeon, he gulps up “‘ ugh! fudge! 
stuff! rubbish! humbug!” in high dudgeon; he is a “ rough,’ a “rum ’un,” 
and a tough customer generally ; he has some humour, more crudity, but no 
delicacy,—a creature whose voice is seldom heard in walks of refinement and 
devotion. Of all nations I should take him for a Dutchman. 

Yet w, long, seems to give force to the érue, the pure, the beatiful, the good ; 
and rude and crude are used with much emphasis in the opposite direction, partly 
owing to the force of r. Mother would seem to use u flat, but the 5 or ah is 
more evident, and the dreamy monotony of m and the soft ¢/ fit the word to its 
use ; but ““ Ma” is better. 

Ou, diphthong, is an upward curve: thus in round, bough, mountain, bow 
down, mound. Milton hits the rolling swagger of the gaudy cock, who— 

To the stack or the barn-door 
Stoutly struts his dames before. 
Three gaudy standards flout the pale blue skies. 

I, 0, u, in combination, make a fine curve, the true “line of beauty ;” a, 0, u 
make the same— 

And false the light on glory’s plume. 
Of Love’s and night’s and ocean’s solitude. 
The wide old wood from his majestic rest. 
In all that proud old world beyond the deep. 

Oi, diphthong, strikes me forcibly in the word ¢oti. 

D is a solid, compact, heavy letter ; thus, in wad, sod, clod, load, plod, dogged, 
rugged, leaden, dead. The report of a short and heavily-loaded pistol is well 
caught in explode Fe 

Earth’s cities had no sound nor tread, 
And ships were drifting with the dead 
To shores where all was dumb. 
Morena’s dusky height 
Sustains aloft the battery's iron load. 

The metals seem to me well named ; gold, silver, tron, lead—especially lead. 
Tin is good, in thin shape as it is used. 

D, initial, has strong philological connections in all the European languages, but 
its poetic force seems less to me. Some very efficient swearing can be done with 
d and g hard, which well approves the character of violence given them by Dr. 
Murray. 

F, h and ¢, are ethereal and softening letters, and show their nature in such 
words as breathe, soothe, feathery, warmth, far, faint, fading, forgetful, lethean, 
thoughtful, sabbath, muffled, smother, suffocate, stuff, muff. Notice the diffe- 
rence between fog and must: fog gives a softer, drier, more definite volume than 
mist. So froth is kept dry and light by these sounds :— 

The effusive South 
Warms the wide air, and o'er the vault of heaven 
Breathes the big clouds with vernal showers distent. 
At first a dusky wreath they seem to rise, 
Scarce staining ether, &c. 
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the river of oblivion, rolls 
Her watery labyrinth. 
Like a dish of ripe strawberries smothered in cream. 

S is a wet letter; thus in moist, misty, nasty, steam, slip, slop, slush, dash, 
swash, drizzle, &c. ; luscious, delicious, nutritious, suggest juicy substances— 
probably as onomatopes of water in its varios modes, as moisture, washing, suck- 
ing, and sibilation. 

Sh, either initial or final in a word, suggests confusion ; thus in shatter, shiver, 
shake, shrivel, shrink, shred, beshrew; or in dash, clash, swash, thrash, 
trash, crush, gush, rush, mush, slush, &c. :— 

As when the sun new risen 
Looks through the horizontal misty air, 
Shorn of his beams, ; 

G, L,end R are the stronger consonants ; and although each has a distinetive 
quality, it usually blends its force with that of one of the others. is the hard 
letter, r is the rough letter, and 7 the chilling and polishing letter; thus gr 
makes a rough hardness, as in grit, grate, grind, grainéd, gravel, grudge, grim ; 
while gi is effective in glide, glow, glance, glare, &c.:— 7 

Stoop o’er the place of graves, and softly sway 
The sighing herbage by the gleaming stone. 

R, by itself, is effective in such words as scour, writhe, wrinkle, crisp, fritter, 
Sry, fragment, bur, blur, mar, scar, rude, broken, rugged, “‘ hoarse rough 
verse,” gnarled, burly, horrent, groan, growl, roar, &¢.:— 

The crispéd brooks of Eden, 
The wrinkled sea beneath him crawls. 
The salt fringe that daily licks the shore 
Is gross with sand. 

The brackish wash—the grit of the sand in the brine—is well suggested here 
by gross. By the same instinct Tennyson speaks of the plashing brine as “the 
shrill salt.”” But how dry and deep-carved is the following :-— 


Dropt in my path like a great cup of gold, 
All rich and rough with stories of the gods. : 
L, by itself, makes all cold, clear, lucid, lustrous, placid, liquid, sliding, glaring ; 
- it is the polish of glow, gleam, glide, glitter, glance, glassy ; solid glass is a 
strong expression ; even so, “ hard as iron ;” so the mellow sound of a fine bell 
is well given. ‘‘ The clangour of the bells, iron bells,” golden bells.” For the 
little bells we have the “‘tintinnabulation that so musically swells,” &c. So - 
Tennyson reduces the effects of the fairy music ; observe here the effects of Z, f, - 
1, and 4:— 


O hark, O hear—how thin and clear ! 
The horns of e/f-land faintly blowing. 


Soft-eyed and open-necked to the wild wind— 
In love with mine own motions—the smooth chill 
Of my own ing fibre, ere my steps 
Forgot the feel of the clay world. 
The stars come forth through— 
The cold, delicious meadows of the night. 
K has fine effects in connection with J, in thin lights and sounds; thus, in 
twinkle, flicker, darkle, sparkle sprinkle, blink, trickle ; so in tinkle, clink, 
crackle, clank, link, chink ; and alone it always has a lightening effect—as in 
skap, skim, &c. Quarrymen call a thin sliver of a stone 
a splick 
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The outstretched ocean glitter like a Jake. 
How they tinkle, tinkle, tinkle, 
While the stars that oversprinkle 
All the heavens seem to twinkle 
With a krystalline delight. 
This is very plain work; but it is of the same kind as this in Tithonus, 
where the steeds arise— 
And shake the darkness from their loosened manes, 
And beat the twilight into flakes of fire. 
Swinburne, in a single line, confirms all that I have said of &, 4, and J:-— 
Like scaled oarage of a keen thin fish, 


The reader who has had patience to follow me so far will feel the indelicacy of 
parading these dainty touches for analytical examination ; they require sudden 
glances and encounters. I may speak in a harsher key; I might say that these 
lucky words are stolen or borrowed year after year by authors who would scout 
the idea of an original property in their first use. How many times have we read 
of crispéd streams since Milton first used the word! So Burns has a favourite 
word :— 

Peggy dear, the evening’s clear— 
Swift flies the skimming swallow. 
Both Tennyson and Alexander Smith use the same skimming swallow. Take 
the word clanging ; it isa metallic word, yet observe: first it appears in the 
Odyssey, applied to geese; then Shelley uses it twice in the Revolt of Islam :— 
With clang of wings and scream the eagle past. 
With clang of wings and scream the eagle flew. 

Then Mr. Tennyson uses it three times; in “Locksley Hall ” he “leads the 
clanging rookery home ;” in the ‘ Princess” he says, ‘‘ The leader wild swan in 
among the stars would clang it ;”’ and again in the same, “ But I, an eagle clang 
an eagle to the sphere.” Mr. Smith says :— 

On midnights blue and cold 
Long strings of geese came clanging from the stars. 
Later still, we have one 
Whose diapason whirls 
The clanging constellations ’round the heavens, 

The poetry of these expressions seems to lie less in what they philologically 
mean than in what they suggest. Shelley’s eagle was fighting a mailéd serpent in the 
air; the poet would have this brown eagle an iron bird ; to this end eagle is 
itself a hard word, and the clanging of his wings gives the bird a metallic hardi- 
hood which makes him a fit antagonist for his golden-scaléd foe. So ‘ midnights 
blue and cold” gives polish to the stars, silvered by the metallic clanging of the 
geese, &c., &c. To such remote reflections does poetry owe somewhat of its 
splendour and its wealth. 

Thus, leaving the remainder of the letters for the reader’s private exemplifica- 
tion, I drop the subject just when its real interest would begin, if these assertions 
were admitted as a basis of criticism—which I shall not presume them to be. 
That they are trivial it cannot be denied ; that they are fanciful is nothing against 
them. They would go but little way in the construction of a great poem; they 
indicate but the A B C of poetry, at the best ; and the admission of one-half of 
them might cause the whole of their little science to be discarded hereafter 
(although rhyming is a much sumpler science, and lives vigorously, though cheaply, 
notwithstanding). But there is something in them, be it what it may, that has 
been a pleasant diversion and a curiosity to me: may it awaken the interest and 
become the study of more competent erities ! 
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ALICE TO GERTRUDE, 


Dear Gerty,—Tom will give you this ; 
He leaves us by this evening’s boat. 
No chance of seeing you he'll miss, 
And so I’ve made him take this note, 
And pattern too. You'll see the cape 
Is half turned back, which brings in view 
The rose-tint, and improves the shape, 
And makes the whole effect quite new. 


Speaking of Tom,—you must recall, 
A week before you went from town, 
That waltz at Lady Vivian’s ball, 
When all your lovely hair came down. 
Well, Tom’s not been the same since then. 
Not that he’s said a word to me: 
But I'm eighteen, and I know men ; 
And I’ve got eyes, and I can see. 


Two weeks ago he went away 

To have some shooting at Fairlights : 
Mamma and I both saw our way 

To set the fellow’s room to rights ; 
So in we went. Oh, such a pile 

Of clothes and books thrown hit and miss ! 
But, darling,—I can see you smile,— 

*Midst the disorder I found this :-— 


To G * * * * * * *, 


Lf your eyes were dusky gray, 
Instead of azure rare : 
Tf your bloom should fade away, 
Sail would you be fair : 
E’en though your lovely smile went, too, 
Sull, still would you be fair, 
Tf you but kept your hair, my love, 
Lf you but kept your hair. 
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When tis heavy coils unrolled, 
Amidst the ball-room’s glare, 

In a floating cloud of gold 
You stood an instant there ; 

And then you blushed and fled away, 
My heart went with you there: — 

You bound it in your hair, my love, 


In the meshes of your hair. 
* * * * * * 
Well, dear, are you surprised, or not ? 
It’s a nice piece of work you’ve made ; 
Isn’t it lucky you forgot 
That evening, to put on your braid ? 
Tom’s heart at last is really gone : 


It seems so awfully absurd ! 
So, darling, as affairs go on, 
Be sure you often write me word. 


Tom’s a good fellow, you must own ; 
And handsome, too, as all can see. 

A better brother ne’er was known 
Than Tom has always been to me. 

So, Gerty, though you'll flirt, of course, 
Still give his woes a speedy end : 

And please, now, don’t use all your force, 
For he’s the brother of your friend. 


ALICE. 
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MARJORIE—AN EVERY DAY STORY. 


be age good I would, I do not; but the evil which I would not, that I do!” 
floated in a sigh over Marjorie’s lips. All day long that verse from her last 
Sunday’s lesson had sung itself over in her thoughts, like the plaintive, monotonous 
note of some invisible little bird. 

Marjorie’s trouble was a common one, like her life: it left her no time to grow 
up towards her Ideal ; then she would grow irritable, impatient of endless letsand 
hindrances, and do the thing which she “‘ would not.” 

‘“‘T know 80 truly what is good and beautiful, and I want so much to be it ! 
only I can’t because I am J! What.an absurd thing it seems, just now, to have 
such a love for beautiful, graceful things, and to hope for them ever, in sucha 
forlorn old house, such a forlorn little street, and such a dingy, drudging, common- 
place life, that 1 have to begin and end every thing by being ashamed of it! . . . 
There’s father, a cobbler! and we have to take a | ! I am ashamed of the 
cobbling, of the lodger,—most of all, of myself! . . . is the use of sitting 
at my little attic window, where I can see the sunsets, and the stars over the 
housetops,—such mean, shabby, out-at-elbows, and ridiculous house-tops !—or of 
reading my poems and romances, and feeling my heart swell with the thought ‘of 
the beautiful things that are, and beat hot and fast with the eager longing tomake 
them mine! What is the use? They never can be! .. . It is like my training 
ivy with such care over the windows,—an apology for curtains! Every thing m 
my life is an apology, and a poor one, too, for the things I can’t have, and the 
things I can’t be! This old house—I have seen old houses that were pictures, 
and lovely, from the golden moss that crowned their ridge-poles to the musk-rose 
bushes that crowded about their worn door-stones; but this is one of the most 
angular, impracticable contrivances for shelter that ever was devised; with its 
forlornly respectable, self-righteous air of ‘ poor, but honest’ belongings, that defy 
any attempt at beautifying. That’s the sort of house I live in,—commonplace ! 
I used sometimes to think of the Great Desert as a parallel: but in the Great 
Desert there is always the interest and excitement of a possible oasis—its waving 
palms, and fountain of sweet waters ; and here—there are no green places! Then 
there are the boys”—Marjorie sighed penitently :—‘I-mend and patch their . 
clothes and my patience ;—I wish neither needed it quite so often! . .. So father 
eobbles at shoes, and I cobble at life ; and it is but poor, patched, unsightly work, 
when all is done! . . . Sometimes I think we might do better ?” 

- Marjorie was much discouraged. 

With a keen little conscience, that always pricked her promptly when she went 
wrong ; and @ sense of, and longing for, the grace of life, that brought some sor- 
rowful, repining hours to her eager spirit, she went on in an unsatisfying fashion, 
devising apologies for things her father was too poor to give her, she too true to 
@ poetic instinet to do without. So you could trace her through the house, as you 
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can trace April over the bleak hills, and through the dells of the wild wood, by the 
wg perfumed blossoms scattered here, the budding spray and tendrils twining 
ere. 

That accounts for the inconsistencies of the family-room over the shop, whose 
two windows were draped with ivy, and fringed with mignonette, growing in boxes, 
outside on the ledges. Marjorie was not responsible for a tarnished, old-fashioned 
looking-glass ; a big table under it; a little stand vés-d-vis ; a large-patterned, 
ugly carpet ; six stiff chairs, that would not look “‘ at home ;” and a strait-laced, 


slippery ‘sofa, whose mission ended when people left off buckram and took to 


These were the remains of the household goods her mother had gathered to- 
gether in bright days whose brief glow faded when Marjorie came into the world 
with a life in her hands that she must do something with,—something pre-eminently 
lovely and of good report, she thought, was the thing expeeted of her,—only how 
could she reconcile it to the commonplaces among which she had stranded ? . . , 
How could a man cast away on a desert island, whose every effort to rescue him- 
self proved absolutely futile, ever hope to make the distant world thrill with joy and 
pride at the sound of his name? First of all, he must get away, and do some- 
thing ?... That was it! She must rescue herself! 

Her nearest approach to that was to flee the “‘ best room,” and from her back- 
attic window, with her elbows on its ledge, her fingers thrust under her cluster- 
ing hair, to look wistfully away over the house-tops of her derision, and wait for 
the hour of inspiration. 

It never came. To thousands of ardent, earnest souls it never does come,— 
unless with the knowledge that to stand and wait is also service. 

But impatient Marjorie knew nothing of slow processes. She cherished a fever- 
ish anxiety about her ‘“‘ talent,” and was constantly going off on voyages of dis- 
covery into her future, much as visionary gold-seekers sail away into unknown 
seas in quest of fabled galleons rich with Spanish treasure, which there is every 
chance of their not finding. Marjorie always came back empty-handed, wondering 
where circumstances had buried it, and by what sort of divining-rod she might one 
day unearth her hidden treasure. 

Once found, what would she not- do with it! What pains, weariness, trouble, 

would she not undergo for her beautiful talent, given her from God, to be restored 
an hundred-fold! Once found ! 
Marjorie, gazing away over the clustering roofs at the splendour of a sunset that 
she saw not for the dreams that thronged her eyes,—looking to find the duty she 
searched for afar and cunningly hidden, of course did not see the obvious thing,— 
lying next her hand, for it to do. 

Oh Marjorie! we do not live by inspirations. We just go on, day by day, doing 
the task that awaits us; and the brave, steady patience that looks so homely a 
virtue in the glare of to-day, shows its own fair colours, and wears the grace of 
| the True and the Heroic, when we look back upon it lying in the mellow light of 

Past. 

In the soothing quiet of that window-nook, with the soft June air breathing 
fragrantly over her flushed cheeks, little by little, Marjorie had cast off her im- 
| patient mood; forgotten the beginnings of an admiration that was to her only 

'| ‘humiliation; repented the spasm of “ crossness” that had grown out of it, and 
made her sharp to Billy, whose sufferings were not altogether vicarious, inasmuch 
ashe had been the innocent original cause of thisincipient love-making, this wretched 
travesty of the possible romance. 

_ At this window of hers—the large dormer that lighted the upper landing— 
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she heard steps coming wearily up “the stairs. It was the lodger ; but she never 


stirred for him. He ranked in her mind only as one of a migratory race of beings, 


occupying, each in his turn, the spacious front attic, paying a small rent, that was 
more than ever needed now that the boys were growing so big, and chiefly in- 
teresting to her on account of their being so necessary to the family comfort. She 
had never more acquaintance with the lodger for the time being than would jus- 
tify her in responding to a lifted hat with a formal bow, in a casual encounter in 
the passage. Generally it was a poor student who kept down expenses by lodging 
\ there; sometimes an actor belonging to a travelling company; sometimes an 

underpaid clerk or a starveling author. Thisone, now slowly mounting the last 
flight, was an artist ; poor and mediocre, of course, else he had not drifted to the 
occupancy of that front attic. 

Marjorie’s thought of him went no farther. She was longing for “the in- 
terest and the excitement of a possible oasis.” 

The step halted near her. After a brief pause, she flung a glance over her 
shoulder in undisguised impatience. 


As the lodger stood, his head resting listlessly against the wall, the golden: 


light flooded in level rays over him. His thin, dark face flushed and’ bright- 
ened in the mellow glow. His softly brilliant eyes were gone out in a rapture 
to greet the glory of the sky: they came back, however, to meet her arrested 


gaze; and a half-smile, full of sweetness and weariness, trembled across - 


lips. ~ 

His voice was quiet and pleasant :— 

“I often see you here. You come for the sunsets ?” 

“Yes!” answered Marjorie shortly, ungraciously. She was not going to 
talk with the lodger! She wished he would go away! That was her own 


little sanctuary. She considered it an intrusion, impertinent; and her smooth’ 


forehead resolutely gathered itself into dimples, — the nearest approach to @ 
frown that it could achieve; and, alas! Marjorie in her disapprobation looked 
more sweetly young and fair than ever. 

“May I trouble you to do me a little favour?’ The lodger was duly 
impressed, and spoke with a gentle hesitancy that made her penitent for her im- 
patience ; and he looked really tired. ‘‘I see you have “6 work-basket there. 
Only a pin is needed,'I think,—if you will be so good ! 

He held out his straw hat, the broad black ribbon that banded it hanging 
loosely. Marjorie put no faith in pins, Her fingers found a shining needle, a 
reel of silk, a bit of wax, a fairy thimble, which had to be threaded, to be 
bitten off, to be waxed, to be knotted at one end,—Oh! it was a work of time, 
though they were deft too—those busy little fingers ! And naturally, standing 
beside her, he told her the circumstances, rather circumlocuitously, 
at the very beginning, when the dawn had stolen, dimpled and rosy, forth from 
the gray east, and tempted him into the fields, he knowing that the meadow 
larks would sing their gladdest for such an aurora; how, in a reprehensible, 
grasping, miserly mood, he had stuck so many daisies and wild roses into his 
hat, that the ribbon had burst, and ¢his was his reward!...She was very 
kind .... Had she happened to notice the sunrise that morning ? 

“No,” Marjorie answered. ‘I have no window looking toward the sunrise ; 


and, if I had, it would make no difference? I always have to be in the kitchen 


then!” 

She sighed involuntarily over the admission. It was such a homely parable, 
meaning such a commonplace life,—pots and kettles, ashes and cinders,—while 
the glory of the dawn was gathering itself to set all heaven aflame. And'then, 
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to be interrupted at her sunset with a request for—a pin! Did ever such stupid 
Things come to any other girl? Marjorie wondered. 

“But you are very faithful to such glimpses of the glory as come to your 
window. I was sure I should find you here; and when I came up out of the 
lower darkness, there you stood like one inspired! Were you?” 

‘Oh, no!” was the honest disclaimer. ‘I was only waiting ”—She had. 
quite finished, not her sentence, but all she meant to say; still his silence, his. 
attentive face, urged her on, blushingly, brokenly. ‘‘ For an inspiration—about. 
right ways—to a noble life.” 

“Oh! Why that is one of the plain things, isn’t it? To just live on!” 

“That is what every one does,” Marjorie complained. 

“Ts it? Too many get discouraged, and stand still, I think. Others get into 
‘the broad way,’ and, like people lost in a wood, live round in a circle. But the: 
‘ straight way ’ doesn’t allow of that ; it is progressive, and one must live on, in 
it. Every step onward is one upward too!” 

While the last crimson softly faded in the west, the clock in the old church- 
tower near by struck the hour with a sharp, warning clang, that had so often 
seemed to Marjorie to question her :— 

_ “ Why stand ye there idle, and duty left undone? ” ‘ 

She started obediently, and, with her hand on the stair-rail, said, throwing back 
a regretful glance, not at him :—‘ I can’t wait for the stars! I must go down. 
and get supper ready for father and the boys !” 

Left alone, the lodger, smiling to himself as he watched the summer stars. 
brighten and burn in the twilight, mused on the words and ways of Marjorie. 

** Cinderella vanishes at the stroke of the clock! She talks with wistful eyes, 
in parables! ‘When will the Prince come with the fairy gift in hishand?’ Oh, 
little Cinderella, can’t you interpret fairy-lore? Don’t you know. that the fairy-' 
gift is always love? Poor little maiden! ‘There is for her no Dawn in the 
East, and life’s drudgery drags her down! ‘She can’t wait for the stars’!”. . .. 
ae is a child that must be looked after. She shall have a fairy god- 

er 

And Marjorie, in the little dark kitchen, down on her knees coaxing a sullen 
fire, or passing lightly hither and thither, felt quite gently disposed towards the- 
lodger, won by his refined, sensitive face, with the look of patient pain in it, his 
soft eyes, his pleasant ways. Remembering that look, and the slow, tired step, 
she settled it to her own satisfaction, that he was lonely, that his head ached, and. 
he needed a cup of hot tea; therefore, a big boy came lumbering noisily up the 
stairs, stopping short at the lodger’s elbow. 

** Oh !—see here—I say ”"—breathlessly ; “ father says, won’t you step down and. 
take a cup of tea?—it’s all ready.” 

This was the cobbler’s first overture: the lodger had reasons of his own for 
meeting it full halfway. 

The big boy, one of five, hopped noisily down before him, doing the whole 
flight on one foot ; and, bursting the door open, unceremoniously announced :— 

‘Here he is!” 

Marjorie greeted him with a look of quiet satisfaction. The thought of him, 
lonely and in pain, had worried her ; but she had done her duty, and got him off 
her mind. So she came and went, brightly and quietly; served a plain little 
“od cleared it away; and disappeared into her little kitchen below for half an 


It was a dull half-hour for the lodger, since of the seven in that family group,. 
six were absolutely uninteresting to him. Being of a gentle, unselfish spirit, he- 
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wondered how she out-lived or over-lived it—lacking, of necessity, that interest 
which her presence alone provided for him. The cobbler, sitting by the window 
in an uncouth, bent posture, slowly puffing at his pipe, and looking vacantly out 
into the street, presented not even a picturesque homeliness. The boys, in the 
farthest corner of the room, were playing and wrangling together, He had just 
decided that it was growing quite insupportable—his head did ache !—when 
Majorie came in flushed, and looking tired. That altered everything. He remem- 
bered those unconfided ‘‘ reasons ” that had brought him there, and personal dis- 
comfort had to stand aside. 

She chided the boys in a few pleasant, low-spoken words, before which their 
tumult fell to murmurs instantly ; then she took her basket to the window, and 
unfolded a bit of fancy work. 

Relentless Billy pounced upon her at once. ‘ Marjie, the button’s off my 
jacket: won’t you sew it on?” 

Marjorie folded the fancy work, having taken not one stitch on it, and drew 
the rough jacket across her knee. The moment she gave it back, Joe’s school- 

satchel came swinging overher shoulders for repairs. Then Gil querulously wanted 
to know when she would get “‘ those things” done : he had got to be helped with 
his lessons. So next came the slate and its dog-eared companion, and Marjorie 
patiently tided Gil over the breakers of a problem; but, before the results were 
duly proved, Sammy was howling with a cut finger; and she must run for the box 
of salve, and a bandage, and administer comfort in unlimited doses. While this 
domestic scene was being enacted, Jem, the mischievous, experimented with the 
lamp, screwing it up, until, by means of the smoked chimney, he produced avery 
satisfactory eclipse. But Master Jem’s prank was prolific of a series of unex- 
pected results. Aroused and enraged, the cobbler cuffed his ears smartly ; and, as 
if the doleful wail had been a concerted piece, Jem took it up, and his voice arose 
in independent quavers. Then he was ordered to bed, “‘ in the dark, since he 
liked it so much!’’ With a dismal sense upon him of being misunderstood by his 
family, Jem obeyed, and was heard stumbling with great care over every thing 
in the passage, and sitting down on an upper landing to bemoan himself. Marjorie 
looked troubled: she had had the care of little Jem almost from his birth; she 
slipped out of the room, and shortly the sounds of lamentation grew fitful, then 
ceased altogether. When the other boys had gradually dispersed, the cobbler 
refilled his pipe, and became by degrees as social as it was in him to be. 

“ His boys were a great trial and perplexity to him. Life itself was a great 
trial and perplexity. Somehow, he couldn’t make both ends meet,—never had,— 

he never should. Some folks could, but he didn’t see how they con- 
trived it. If it wasn’t for Marjie, he should give it up. Marjie’s mother was his 
first wife. After she died, life had come hard. He didn’t it would ever 
grow easier again. It had nearly crushed him. He didn’t look to ever rise again 
till he and Marjie’s mother rose side by side.” 

He ceased when Marjorie entered and resumed her seat,—but not her fancy 
work. She brought a great roll of patches, and a garment sadly out at elbows, 
that she must make ready for wear against school-time. 

The lodger, touching the little roll of daintier work, asked her what its chances 
were of ever reaching a state of completion, against such multifarious interrup- 


tions. 
“Oh! it won't do to think of that,—exeept at odd pocnents, sad: 


stitch. These have to be done,—that must wait !” 
“ With the stars and the sunrise ? ” Ps 
— nodded as she fitted a patch in neatly. She did not tell im how many 
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other things had to wait beside. She had no need; he had already mastered the 
language in which her life was written. ' 

“* The comfort is,” he said, in a tone of gentle but earnest conviction, “ that 
one by one things are finished,—somehow,—and done with. We grow away 
from so much !” 

And Marjorie felt comforted by the words, and perhaps even more by the sym- 
pathy and strength of the tones that uttered them. 

So the lodger entered upon his self-elected sponsorial career. 

When he bade her good night, he added smilingly, ‘I am sorry to find your 
time so filled I had another, a greater favour to ask at your hands ; but it, too, 
must wait’ !”’ 


Il. 


The days went on as days do go; and little events began to weave themselves in 
tiny, sober-hued patterns into the web of destiny. Marjorie found that even a pin is 
not always to be despised ; for the want of one was the beginning of an acquaint- 
ance that slowly and quietly ripened into friendship as the summer days lengthened 
and wore away. In their twilights, leaning from her attic, and looking at the 
stars that could always wait for her, Marjorie sometimes dreamed aloud, and 
waited expectant for the reply, as for unfailing balm of comfort and counsel. And 
the words her friend uttered—not always with intent to help or heal,—but 
always out of a right spirit,—fell on fertile ground, and bore good fruit,—fruit 
not alluring to the eye and luscious to the lips, like nectarines, but wholesome and 
useful, like wheat. He never sermonised; a text simplified was enough for 

_ preacher and audience. From the hour he had said, “ Live on,” the way had 
| suddenly been made plain, she had found the true path for her seeking feet. 
‘When he said that “a duty neglected is an opportunity lost,” her heart was 
| strengthened: the meanest service in her father’s house became tolerable, as a 
: messenger sent “‘ on purpose” to aid in her discipline. When, in answer to some 
of her vague longings, he said that it was what we do with life, not where fate 
ordained it to be lived, that concerned us, Marjorie conned his meaning over her 
work until she had it, and many, many other things, by heart. She came, almost 
unconsciously, to take less thought of her barren and homely surroundings. 

There were exceptional moments, however, when the “ glimmerings of a possible 
grandeur” came. She was subject to occasional relapses from the exalted, 
spiritual mood; and too often her impatient spirit chafed, because it craved to be 
active in the beautiful work of the world, and there was no way, for that “ talent ”’ 
obstinately refused to develop itself. Then the days seemed little and meagre 
as humdrum could 1 them; and, do what she would, she was living in 
vain. 

Marjorie had some shadow of excuse for her inconsistencies of mood ; for there 

had intruded itself into her quiet, and for the most part contented, days, an event 
| that she scorned, even while it humbled her, as purely an accident of her station. 
j Marjorie had a lover! 
: Only that she was the cobbler’s daughter,—the sister of Bill, Gil, Joe, Sammy, 
and Jem,—she well knew that the young man in the fish-market would never 
have ventured to regard her in that familiar light. He wasa very “‘ likely youth,” 
the fidus Achates ot Billy, and the aspiring though undeclared suitor of Billy’s 
sister. 

That was a result of all her commonplace belongings ; and, oh, how Marjorie 
did despise them, for a little while, in the bitterness of her spirit! 
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For over a year, Peters had regularly tied on a fresh apron when her mornings 
came for visiting his stall, spending extra time in decorating his counter with 
quite an artistic arrangement of reddest lobsters, pearliest scaled fish, and bluest 
eels, in contrasting heaps; and invariably he produced the gayest of nosegays, 
which he put into her basket along with her purchase. 

He was honestly in love with her soft, red lips, her dark, bright eyes, her 
nice, dainty ways, and all her attractive prettiness and grace; but of the heart 
and spirit, that were as the fragrance to the lovely blossom, he knew and cared 
nothing. 

So his falling in love with her became presumption ; and Marjorie secretly 
resented it. 

Peters’s wooing was a slow, safe process, perfectly satisfactory to him; because 
Peters was troubled with no doubts as to the result, and he could well afford to 
wait. On Sunday nights it was his custom to drop in at the cobbler’s, where he 
contentedly sat and stared at Marjorie for two or three hours together. It gave 
him no anxiety that she was barely civil to him, and persistently treated him as 
“only Billy’s friend.” It would be different when once he had declared his 
intentions, and matters were all settled between them. 

But from the first, without quite knowing why, Peters had regarded the lodger 
with suspicion and dislike. 
All the summer-time, while the lodger, in devotion to his art, had spent the 
days in field and wood, coming home in the edge of the twilight, with always 
some cluster of fragrant wild violets or lilies mingled with purple, plumy grasses, 
odorous of rich meadows in his hand for Marjorie—his unspoken request had 
waited. Marjorie sometimes wondered if it had been so slight a thing, that he 
had forgotten it. And one evening, late in the autumn, when he returned from his 
last country ramble, and, pausing beside her, quietly laid on the edge of the now 
closed window a cluster of the latest wild-blossoms, feathery ferns, blue Michael- 
mas daisies, and a spray of woodbine whose vivid green was splashed with crim- 
son stains, Marjorie took courage and spoke. While he listened to her hesitating 
speech, he read and interpreted the wistfulness in her eyes. Then, with that 
pleasant smile rippling like sunshine over his face, he made her understand that 
he had by no means forgotten this great favour; indeed, he had been meaning to 
speak about it to her father very soon, and so, armed with proper authority, to lay 
his request before her. It was a great thing to ask; but if she could grant it, 
she would help him to that success and fame dear to an artist’s heart, indispensable 
to his ambition. A friend, who Was also a patron, had given him an order for 
two pictures, and: she had been hisinspiration ; would she give him daily half hour 

sittings? Could she, with all the other calls upon her time? 

Marjorie gladly promised, seeing in it only a better expression of gratitude than 
the empty form of words; and her father assented, because to him the matter 
was unfolded with all its business details, and he perceived in it a golden oppor- 
tunity, not to be lost. So the winter days brought to Marjorie pleasant half-hours 
full of instruction, as the artist painted and talked; and she, resting in that sun- 
flooded attic studio, gleaned strength and light from many an unsuspected source, 
wherewith to brighten the dull hours of patient work in the dark kitchen or the 
gloomy rooms below. 

But this, which was her “daily bread,” which kept her thoughts uplifted, 
her soul serene and glad, until it mattered little what coarse work her hands 
found to do,—all this was most distasteful to the young fishmonger; and, out 
of a dull consciousness of his own inferiority, all his angry passions rose against 
the lodger, at whom he scoffed, as a “snob,” a ‘ muff,” and a “spoon,” in 
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Marjorie’s presence. Sneers having no perceptible effect in breaking up the 
friendly relations the lodger had established with his landlord’s family, Peters 
grew sullen, morose, jealous. He became a most unpleasant guest, sitting silent 
in his corner, glowering at Marjorie and his foe, and moodily brooding over his 
wrongs. 

Had it been possible, Marjorie would have withdrawn with her work ; but, in 
that winter weather, she must needs keep her seat by the fire, lest her numbed 
fingers should refuse their task. A fire elsewhere was a luxury not to be thought 
of. At last, Peters made up his mind. He waylaid the lodger, plucked him by 
the sleeve, and scowled at him in a black and melo-dramatic manner. 

** Look here!’ quoth he. ‘“‘’Tain’t fair play,—cutting in so, and doing a fel- 
dow like you are a-doing me! Now és it? I don’t like it. I don’t consider it 
the conduct of gentleman to gentleman! You just let me have my chance,—I 
‘spoke first !—and take turns, fair and square! Come, that’s honourable, ain’t it ?”’ 

“Whatever is honourable, that you may be sure I mean to do, and nothing 
else,” the lodger answered. 

‘« Well, then, just you keep quiet, and don’t cut in quite so much. It’s all 
right !” 

When the lodger went below, that evening, he found Marjorie looking flushed 
and vexed, 

“A new trouble?” he asked. 

‘**New? dear me! no. It is only the old trouble, or a piece of it; just 
‘enough to remind me who and what I am, and to keep me down!” 

She spoke with a tinge of the old bitterness, and sewed with such energy as 
to snap her thread. Then, half ashamed, she glanced up, and met the ques- 
‘tion in his kind eyes. 

“I suppose I am very foolish: but—I have had a valentine. Never mind 
from whom ; only, just look at it ?” ‘ 

This in the most pathetic tone, as, half-laughing, half-crying, she placed an 
envelope in his hand. It contained, fastened to a jeweller’s card, a showy brooch 


and ear-rings ; evidently the largest and gaudiest set a few shillings could pur- 


“You don’t seem very grateful,” was all the lodger’s conscience would allow 
him to say, as he gave it back. 

** No,” said Marjorie: ‘‘ I’m afraid it isn’t in me.” 

She bent her head, and sewed so long in industrious silence, that he presently 
-ventured to ask her what she was doing. 
res Cobbling,” she answered. “The only sort of work the world has for people 
like me.” | 

Still with the pretty head drooping, and the lovely eyes bent upon the coarse 
mending in. her lap; but the crimson deepened on her cheeks; the words that 
‘began hard and bitter, faltered! and he was sure that a sudden rush of tears 
listened on her lashes. It was a little puzzling to decide how a fairy god- 
mother ought next to proceed. Of course, her duty was plain enough. The 
‘bitter draught must be turned to sweet and wholesome uses. As he stood in 
silence, leaning against the window where she sat, thinking with regret of these 
incessant little gad-fly troubles that buzzed about and vexed her whom he seemed 
“so powerless to protect, he was on the point of believing that ancient fairy god- 
mothers with wands had decided advantages over modern ones without, when his 
eyes fell somewhat absently upon the green mignonette boxes outside, that would 


. soon claim her care. They were eyes that had found many a lesson in leaves, 


tmany a sermon in stones; and they found a text there, among the dry, dead 
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‘stalks, and brightened and grew tender with the thought, as Marjorie, ashamed 
of her petulance, and anxious at his long silence, looked penitently up, and met 
them. Her whole surprised, questioning face betrayed her wonderment ; but he 
did not tell her,—not then. 

The next evening he came in at his usual hour, laden with a small parcel or 
‘two. 

‘I have brought you a present, Marjorie,” he said, with his quiet smile, al- 
ways so full of cheer, so friendly. ‘‘ I want to try if gratitude really ‘isn’t in’ 

ou.” 

% “If your present is ‘imitation, or ‘French-gilt,’ the experiment has been 
tried already.” 

“What it is, we must wait and see! Nobody knows what it ‘may develop 
‘into at the last. It is-a long process; and, like life, it requires patience and 
faith |” | 

As he spoke he unwrapped a coarse brown paper, and displayed 9 common 
earthen vase. The boys, curious ee around 
the table, wide-eyed and inquisitive. 

‘Lend me the trowel, please.” 

Hashing and laughing, brought him an ol broken-handled steel 


~ There’ s the apology for one : I use it to cultivate my window-garden. Will 
it serve ?” 

“ Perfectly.” 

The lodger proceeded to open a small paper bag full of a yellow-gray powder ; 
and, while the boys cried out at its villainous odour, reviling it as “aeny anf,” 
he diligently mixed » small quantity with the earth in his vase:—- > 

“‘ Last of all, the wonder itself!” he said, when these preparations ‘were com- 
pleted, and drew from his coat-pocket a bit of paper, which, oneés unfolded, 
revealed a sight that sent the boys into fits of laughter, even Marjorie j joining the 
chorus faintly. ‘Oh, oh! what a present Marjie’s got! Ain't that a jolly 
valentine, though? ~ Give usa slice. No, let’s have an Irish stew of it,” and 
$0 on. 

Then little Jem, who had crowded in under the lodger’s elbow, and regarded 
it with great, serious eyes, stared around upon the group, and, first poking it cau- 
tiously with his finger, gravely announced :— 

Why, it’s an onion! ” 

An onion is a very useful vegetable, Jemmy,” were 
spoke in its defence. 

After drawing from Marjorie the reluctant confession that she could 
imagine anything less interesting or pleasant to look at, the lodger said that the 
best way to dispose of it was to bury it away out of sight in the earth, which he 
did ; then he said, pleasantly and patiently, that, poor and-mean as his gift had 
= he hoped she would keep it and tend it, for the sake of their friendship. 

gain Marjorie wondered “if there lived another girl to whom such poor, 
things happened.” 

It was doomed to be a luckless gift. She was made angry almost beyond self- 
control, when, on the following Sunday evening, Billy’s friend asked her, with a 
malicious smile, how her onion was growing. 

Billy had told! ; 

The scorn of Peters, who was not gifted with the fine perception to know when 
a jest had served its uses, and his magnificent offers to set up for himself in the 
greengrocery line, and make her fortune for her by giving her a contract to supply 
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the market with onions, aroused Marjorie’s liveliest indignation. The man she 
cared nothing for ; but she could not brook the insolent presumption of his criti- 
cism. Still she saw at once that her care of the gift annoyed Peters; so she 
cared for it most faithfully, moving the rude earthen jar from hour to hour, that 
every pale ray of spring sunshine might warm and woo it into life, until, as a 
reward for her pains, its green, needle-like leaves pierced the earth. 

It is true that their appearance sorely disappointed her. She had secretly 
cherished a hope that an hour of triumph was in store for her; that it might 
really turn out something other than the “ useful vegetable” about which she had 
endured so many pointless jests. And, as the leaves grew, she was truly relieved 
and glad, when the lodger, one day, proposed removing it to his window, where 
it would have the morning sunshine. 

Once out of the fishmonger’s sight, she hoped it would be also out of his mifd.! 
But it was not. It was so fertile a topic, the staple of his conversation still 
consisted in allusions to Marjorie’s agricultural proclivities. . But warmer days had 
come with the balmy airs of spring, and it was possible for her to retreat in happy 
exile once more. 

The sittings came to an end. 

Then, through her father’s hands, Marjorie was surprised to find herself the 
possessor of a to her almost incredible sum of money. And she dared not feel 
regret, because through that money so many longed-for things were made possible. 
Gil could now be provided with a well-supplied kit, and set sail to study practi- 
cally his darling science of navigation; Sammy and Jem would be sent to a good 
school ; Billy and Joe were also provided with the necessary beginnings of their 
modest ambitions ; while the father was relieved of a burden under which he had 
been slowly breaking down. ; 

All this while, Marjorie’s curiosity had never been gratified with a glimpse 
of either picture. ‘“ Not yet,—not until it is finished, please.” _ ; 

Thus the artist had gently put aside her first eager request. 

**T have always to wait,” said Marjorie. But she seemed to have learned 
a gentler patience, and her smile was brightly submissive as she yielded. 

If the lodger kept her waiting, Peters did not. Jealousy had slowly under- 
mined his patience, and he seized the very first opportunity to open negotia- 
tions. Fortune favoured him, by sending her to his stand at an hour when 
he happened to be presiding there alone, 

“ Miss Maxie,” he began, with a whine meant to be touchingly expressive 
of ill-usage and long-suffering, “‘ you don’t seem to value my valentine ; least- 
ways I don’t never see you wear that brooch and earrings.’ 

“TI never do,” she answered quietly. 

“May I make so bold as to ask why ?” 

“You have asked, at all events; and I am quite willing to answer. I 
never wear such showy ornaments, and I never accept such gifts from— 
young men !” a 

“ Why,—but you did accept them !” Peters paused in the act of sharpen- 
ing his fish-knife, to observe the effect of his clinching logic. 

“JI do not,” she answered firmly, yet civilly. “I have been waiting to 
learn who sent them, so that I might return them to their owner.” 

“What! you don’t mean to give ’em back! Well I like that! Why, I 
know lots of girls that would jump at ’em this minute! 

‘Then it was a mistake, sendmg them to me, that can be easily repaired. 
I could never keep such a gift, though I ought to thank you for the kind”— 

Here Marjorie stopped short, reddening like a rose at finding herself on the 
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very verge of a fib; tempted by courtesy to say a kind thing that she did 
not and could not mean. Peters, with a face as red as his own lobsters, 
acted on the impulse of his sudden rage: seizing something from among the 
greengrocer’s wares, he said with a rude laugh, “ Well, miss, you can take 
that, anyway ; mine’s as good as his’n, I calculate; and I’ll send round a flower 
pot and some muck directly!” Whereupon he tossed a great red onion into | 
her basket. 

Marjorie understood the whole significance of the insult, and her indignant 
heart, beat fast and hard. In silence she counted out her change, replaced the 
vegetable and the nosegay on the marble slab, and, with gentle dignity, went her 
way. 

j He gazed at the rejected flowers, and comprehended the vanity of his hopes ; 
aF and, as if those innocent violets were to blame he savagely flung them into the 
ai gutter. His anger thus relieved, he administered balm to his wounded vanity by 
ae gazing reflectively for a long time at the shining heap of fish before him, and, 
ao as good ‘uns in the sea as was ever hauled out:on’t 
et 
ai y' 


So it came about that Sarah Meggs, the milliner’s apprentice, succeeded to the 
“jewellery” and, his affections; and, in time, all went well with Peters, who throve 
in trade better than in romance. 

: How well Marjorie remembered that sweetly-scented, freshly-bright May 
morning, when her cheeks flamed so hotly with the shame of that encounter ; 
at when, home from the market, she lingered at her attic-window, to quiet the sur- 
a ging of her heart, and to look out at glimpses of the blossom -laden fruit-trees, in 

the neighbouring gardens, whose billowy, white branches danced in the light 
‘ts breeze, shaking out sweetness, and scattering drifts of fragrant snow! The beauty 
Ne and purity of such a morning seemed like a gentle reproach. 

The door of the attic studio stood open, and she heard the lodger speak her 
name. She passed along the hall, half singing, all trace of her late anger vanished, 
and, pausing in the door-way, asked, “Is patience going to have its perfect work 
at last ?” 

“That is the question,” said the artist ; and there was a suppressed anxiety in 
his tone. At any other time Marjorie would have noticed it; but at that 
3 pee ne was wafted to her a breath of such fragrance, she could only exclaim in 
i ht:— 

a: Son, how sweet! how delicious! What is it? Have you a magic wand, 
or an Ariel who brings you special gales from the Spice Islands?” 

*“*T am no enchanter ! ” said the lodger, gravely. 

“« Sometimes I think you are! * Marjorie answered softly. Then, hanging her 
crimsoning face like a bright rose heavy with its own sweetness, she continued in 
a voice full of tremulous hurry: “‘ Where does it come from ? What is it that fills 
the room with this divine perfume ?” 

For answer, the lodger pointed to the window, where, when she had last seen 
his luckless gift, the green leaves, parting from their close embrace, disclosed a 
cluster of sheathed buds curling together and crowding up to the light. There, 
in the rude pot of common clay, its roots feeding on the noisome earth, the despised 
bulb, from among its coarse, ungraceful leaves, sent up one stalk, straight and fair, 
laden i waxen, pinky, curling bells, that poured forth such rich and lavish 
odours 

“It could not have unfolded more perfect petals, nor yielded sweeter perfume, 
from a vase of Sévres,” said the lodger, smiling at her rapture. 

In silence she bent over it. Lower and lower drooped her head: but those 
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watchful eyes saw the tear slowly gather on her lashes, glisten, tremble, and fall, 
to be caught in the topmost cup of the blossoming spire. 

“T see it all now. It is an allegory,” she said, lifting her bright face. ‘First 
all was rude, coarse ; yet the cunning roots could convert all to noble uses, and 
the spirit so fed is perfect beauty and perfect sweetness. It is just your one 
old, priceless sermon—with new illustrations ! ” 

Then, with sudden grace, she went swiftly towards him, extending both her 
hands in a gesture full of gratitude. 

“How you have helped me to live!” she said. 

“JT wish that I might help you always, through your life and mine!” he 
answered, looking, with eyes that were grave and anxious, into her uplifted 
face. She saw it, half comprehended it; and a rapturous fright seized her. 

“‘May I look at the pictures now ?” she asked in tones so calm and steady, 
he would never have guessed how she trembled for an instant, as he sat down 
before his easel, and removed the cloth that veiled his work. 

The first picture was a kitchen scene, where a Cinderella, with her own wistful 
eyes, her own impatient curl of half-sad, half-scornful lips, surveyed the pots 
and kettles with listless disdain, unconscious‘of the shrewd, smiling, little fairy 
godmother visible in the shadow of the half- -open door. After the first swift 
glance, Marjorie laughingly exulted in the picture. 

“ But I ought to have it myself. What business has any one else with a 
whole page out of my life, painted so plainly that words could not make it 
plainer? ‘So common, so coarse! My old complaint and the very pout of 
my lips! And so dull and drudging, all among the cinders,—quite unconscious 
of the fairy at the door! Oh foolish, stupid Marjorie!” ... 

After a little silence, the artist removed the eanvas, and lifted another to its 
place. The kitchen still; but without the door, the mice and lizards transformed 
into spruce, liveried attendants ; within, Cinderella, beautiful and glowing in her 
ball attire, watching with a half-smile the little fairy, who, regardless of the great 
pumpkin at her feet, had taken from a heap of vegetables a much-reviled bulb, 
which, at the touch of her wand, had burst into exquisite blossoms for her god- 
daughter’s bouquet,—the artist, having a fancy of his own to indulge, taking in 
this matter a slight liberty with the original. 

Marjorie, as she gathered in the whole meaning of the picture, dropped her 
hand lightly on his shoulder, and exclaimed under her breath :— 

“Ah! I see it all now,—the whole heart of the story! My fairy god- 
mother 

Turning quickly, he took both her hands, and, kissing them, answered her:— 

“ My princess.” 

So Marjorie burgeoned into her beautiful blossom-time; and never again did 
life seem bard and coarse and bare. 

The potent wand never lost its magic, as so many wands have done, through 
careless disuse. The taithful love that enfolded her as in a royal mantle, that 
had taught her how to live, and helped her in the rough and toilsome places, 
made all the wilderness to blossom for her like the rose, and made of all the 
thorny ways a sacred memory. Thenceforth the gray of the soberest dawn 
that broke above her was flushed with soft rose-tints, like the hue of those 
long-faded flowers; and over the dreariest day that ever closed in gloom about 
her, stole a phantom sweetness of hyacintins long dead, mingling with the 
music of a voice, tender and true, iit never forgot to speak the old fond 
words in the old fond way. 

Yet the artist and his wife were poor, and life was a daily struggle,—for 
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him, of bread-getting; for her, of ceaseless small contrivings and economies. 
They lived in a plain little home, in a dull little street ; and to you, who never 
knew the legend of blossom and flower, the purity and sweetness of their quiet 
life, the love that made it sacred, and the aspirations that glorified it, I dare 
say Marjorie’s existence would have seemed commonplace to the end. 


TWELVE HOURS APART. 


HE loved me. But he loved, likewise 
This morning’s world in bloom and wings : 
Ah! does he love the world that lies - 
In dampness, whispering shadowy things, 
Under this little band of moon? 


He loves me? Will he fail to see 
A phantom hand has touch’d my hair 
(And waver’d, withering, over me) 
To leave a subtle grayness there 
Below the outer sheen of June ? 


He loves me? Would he call it fair, 
The flush’d half-flower he left me, say ? 
For it bas pass’d beneath the glare 
And from my bosom drops away, 
Shaken into the grass with pain? 


He loves me? Well I do not know. 
A song in plumage cross’d the hill’ 
At sunrise when I felt him go— 
And song and plumage now are still. 
He could not praise the bird again. 


He loves me? Veil’d in mist I stand, 
My veins less high with life than when 
To-day’s thin dew wasin the land, _ 
Vaguely less beautiful than then— 
Myself a dimness with the dim. . 


He loves me? I am faint with fear. 
He never saw me quite so old, 
I never met him quite so near 
My grave, nor quite so pale and cold : 
——Nor quite so sweet, he says, to him! 
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HE home-life of Paris is a thing with which few travellers become acquainted. 
The ordinary tourist who rushes about from one Continental city to another 
in a headlong manner, returns to his native land with no more idea of the inner 


- life of the French capital than he would have had if he had never been there. 


Indeed, he not unfrequently jumps to the conclusion that there is no home-life in 
Paris at all. He sees so many people outdoors so continually, sitting on the iron 
chairs, reading in the Champs Elysées, and on the Boulevards, and everywhere, 
thronging the streets gaily attired, and evidently bent on pleasure not on business, 
in all parts an endless crowd of strollers and loungers, men, women, and children, 
that it is no wonder he believes the people of Paris live out of doors, take their 
meals at restaurants, and only go under their own roof at bed-time. 

It is true that the French have a never-faltering faith in the benefits of the . 
open air. In pleasant weather no French mother permits her children to remain — 
indoors. Outdoors is the place for children, say the Parisians, and out they go 
early in the morning accompanied by nurse, and out they stay till the daylight 
dies away, and the darkness falls,—or as much darkness as ever falls on the 
brightly-lighted streets of Paris,—only coming in at meal times for a brief séance 
about the family board. It is true that the Parisian believes there is champagne 
in the air, and goes out whenever he can to quaff it. But there are homes in 


Paris, and in those homes families bound together by ties as firm as those which 
hold kith and kin in any land. 


Parisian houses are, in great part, built of a light, cream-coloured stone, which 
is soft when it comes from the quarry. and is carved and fashioned by the sculp- 
tor-stonemason into a thousand beautiful and fantastic shapes, which harden and 
live by the action of the air. 

The man who carves those fine heads which we see ornamenting the cornices 
of windows in Paris buildings—who fashions the magnificent caryatides who seem 
to bear on their brawny shoulders the weight of the whole structure—is no mean 
artisan. In France, any boy who desires to be a sculptor, is furnished with the 
instruction of the best masters free of charge. After a certain time has elapsed, 
if he shows extraordinary talent, he is sent by the country to Rome. If, on 
the other hand, it appears on trial that he has not genius enough to be a 
sculptor in the highest sense of the word, he then falls back upon the broad field 
of sculptor of stone for the fronts of houses. 


The stone is carved after the house is built—not before, as ‘one would 


pose. 

Paris houses generally rangein height from six stories to nine. Thé ground 
floor of a French house is devoted to the carriage-way, for entrance into the 
courtyard. This yard is at the back, and around it are ranged the stables, 
coach-houses, &c. 

On the ground floor is also situated the apartment of the concierge—a sort of 
janitor, in a larger sense. This person receives all letters for the dwellers in the 
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to mount ; attends to the letting of vacant apartments, and is also the most valu- 

able aid in Paris to the police—furnishing that body with every information in 

regard to the ladies and gentlemen abiding in the house. 

It is easy to see that the ladies and gentlemen aforesaid are very much at the 

'| |. merey of these concierges. The result is, that they are profusely feed by all; for . 

if. if they be not conciliated, they can cause one a deal of annoyance in the way of 
keeping back letters, cards, &c., to say nothing of graver troubles in connection 
with the police, whose spies they are. 

In Paris houses, looking-glasses are furnished the lodger; and in every apart- 
ment, however small, as many as two, and often three 4 mirrors will invari- 
ably be found. So ‘also with chandeliers. Of course, [ am speaking now of 
unfurnished rooms. 

Gas is little used at-home in Paris. The French do not like it. They urge 
a thousand objections to it. It smokes the furniture, it injures pictures, it kills 
plants (of which the French are very fond, always having a number growing in ~ 
their rooms), and lastly (and most important), feminine beauty is sorely tried by 
its glaring, discovering light ; while it is delightfully softened and enhanced by the 
mellow gleam of waxen tapers. 

The second story is always less expensive than the first, and the rents go on 
diminishing as they reach the top. It is no extraordinary thing to find people of 
poverty, almost verging on starvation, occupying the topmost floor of a house on 
whose lower floors dwell millionaires and titled people. Generally, however, 
these poor apartments are reached by a separate staircase, which is also devoted 
to the use of the servants of the great personages, and further serves as a mode of 
ingress and egress for such necessary creatures as the butcher, the esis: the char. 
coal man, and the water man. 

Though Paris of course is peculiarly the City of Luxury, there i is one great 
luxury (none the less luxurious because it is a necessity) in regard to which the 
smallest English town is more favoured than Paris, This is water. Water is 
very scarce in Paris. I have heard it said that wine is cheaper than water 
there; but that is a pleasant fiction. Water is brought to Paris homes every 
morning by men who sell it at two sous a pail. ‘The water cooler is filled for a 
certain sum. ‘This is only water to drink and to use in cooking; a pump in 
the yard furnishes water in limited quantities for household p . 

If you wants a bath, application may be made at a bath house near by. For 
three francs (sixty sous) a bath tub will be brought, set down in your bedroom, 
filled with hot or cold water, into which perhaps a bag of bran has been thrown 
(a favourite emollient for the skin with the French) and your bath is ready. But 
besides this a heater is brought, filled with hot and clean towels in abundance. 
Three francs pays for all, as well as for the removal of the bath, &c., at 
the time you specify. 

Of course, if you choose to go to one of the public bath houses (in which 
Paris abounds) all this may be had much cheaper. 

_ A curious type of French servant in Paris homes is the frotteur, or floor-rubber. 

Carpets are generally altogether dispensed with in French homes ; though the 
rich people indulge in them, it isas in any other luxury. That a carpet should 

“bea necesstty, appears to the French ridiculous. Even the rich dispense with 
foe in dining rooms; and the well rubbed, shining oaken floors have 9 very 


house ; instructs callers which way to go and how many flights of stairs there are 
i 


appearance 
Phe fritiour charges a franc or two an hour for his labour, furnishing 1.18 own 
wax, with a great yellow lump of which he proceeds to rub the floor, as a woman 
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might do with a bit of soap preparatory to scrubbing it. Then, like her in some 
degree again, he takes a dry scrubbing-brush with a leathern strap across the top, 
and (unlike her now), inserting his foot in the loop, begins rubbing away lustily, 
singing like a good fellow the while, and using his disengaged foot for the pur- 
pose of preserving his equilibrium. When one leg is tired, he triés the other, 
and so on to the end. When the floor shines like a mirror, and the frotteur’s 
face likewise, you will hear his voice at your bedroom-door, singing out :— 
‘Madame will she have the obligeance to pay her good frotteur, if you 
ease 
. Many ladies, who keep no man-servant, and who shrink from the expense of a 
frotteur (for the French are very economical), exact that the floor-rubbing shall 
be done by the maid-servant. But this is generally objected to by the poor little 
grisettes. The very first question they ask before entering a new gervice is, 
“Is your maid expected to do the floor-rubbing?” They say physicians tell 
them it is bad exercise for women; and no doubt it is. 


Charcoal is altogether used for cooking purposes in France ; and wood is used 


to heat the apartments, to the almost entire exclusion of coal, which the Pari- 
sians hold in abhorfence. They contend that coal ruins furniture, spoils one’s 
complexion, and chokes up the lungs with its gritty particles. I have in 
vain represented to French people that the English were a healthy race, though 
they burned coal; and that the great wood-fires of the French, in their old- 
fashioned fireplaces with andirons, though very poetic, and very cheerful to look 
at, give out a wofully poor heat for the money. ‘ 

In Paris, only a few, a very few families, occupy houses to themselves. Those 
who do, live for the most part in the Faubourg Saint-Germain, the quarter aris- 
tocratic par excellence of the gay city. These are the noble families who looked 
upon the dethroned Emperor as a vile parvenu, and prayed that the day might 
not be long deferred when the perfumed and spotless Bourbon lily should take the 
place of the buzzing and stinging bee of the Bonapartes. 

Still, in the modern and more bustling parts of the town, some grand private 
houses may be seen—even outstripping in grandeur and in gilding and in glitter- 
ing newness the solemn and severe old homes of France’s “ fine flower” of nobi- 
lity. These lie along the avenue of the Champs Elysées, the Boulevard de I'Im- 
pératrice, and other Haussman streets, at whose fairy-like splendours and 
Aladdin-like architecture old Paris looks aghast. Here dwell the successful specu- 


lators at the Bourse, and the hundred-and-one shrewd fellows who have made~ 


money by hanging at Louis Napoleon’s heels, and receiving kicks or hints as the 
Imperial mood dictated, and who have gathered a goodly store of treasure on 
oecasions of hints, that when a kick came they.might not be prostrated. 
_ §Such is a Parisian private house—in France dignified by the name of “ hotel,” 
while a public-house, an inn, is also a “hotel,” as with us. This similarity of 
titles has led to more than one amusing mistake. It is common with the families 
of the old nobility (and new wealth has not yet dared to imitate this) to affix the 
family-name over the gates of the family-hotel, there to spell out its scorn unto all 
plebeian passers-by—Imperial and other. One day a-newly-arrived American, 
on the look-out for lodgings, came across a stately house, over whose grim portals 
was to be seen, in time-worn letters of stone, the inscription: “‘ HoTEL DE La 
RocHEJAQUELIN.” 

“That's my style,” said he, and, beating a true Republican, devil-may-care 
tattoo with the ponderous knocker, inquired of the powdered and perfumed laquais 
what they charged for board ! 

Finding there was-a mistake somewhere, he turned away with a “ pshaw! ” 
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for the footman's stupidity. By-and-bye he met a friend, to whom he recounted 
what had happened. The friend laughed, and explained the true state of thecase. 

“‘ Confound my stupidity!” said the American. 

‘* Go to the Hotel du Louvre, if you want stylish board,’’ said his friend. 

“What? Oh,—ha! ha! Thank you—no you don’t. I’m not going to 
ask for board at Louis Nap’s palace ! ” 

The French family-circle is, of that of all nations, the most compact, the most: 
inseparable. Marriage dissolves no ties, but only begets new ones ; and death is 
merely a separation for a time. The Roman Catholic belief is beautiful for the 
simple, trustful faith it inspires. Souls are prayed for cheerfully and hopefully, 
masses sung, candles burnt: the one gone before is not a sad and vague recollec- 
tion, but a vivid, ever-present spiritual reality. 

The evening interior of a true French family is irresistibly quaint. The 
French are fonder of innocent games than any people I know. The whole family 
and their visitors will play dominoes, or loto, or any of their innumerable games 
of chance, for hours on a stretch, with a part of a few sous—sometimes bonbons 
—in default of these, beans. When company is absent, and other members of 
the family are busy, then you may chance to see one solitary member playing a 
game of ‘‘ patience’”’ by himself. 

Old Frenchmen and women are often an extremely droll stuidy—simple, 
honest, and behind the age. This type is pictured constantly on the stage, on 
canvas at exhibitions, in books by the best authors; and though the subject is 
treated humorously, there is always a tender vein of sentiment for them 
displayed. 

Of this class was le Capitaine Bitterlin, a purely fictitious personage, in 
whose quiet adveutures, as they were printed from week to week, the Empress 
became so interested, that, after she left Paris for the seaside, the Emperor 
telegraphed to her that Captain Bitterlin was dead. 

The Captain Bitterlin was a puffy, pompous, ridiculous old fellow—and ex- 
officer whose glories lay altogether in the past ; one of those funny old mélitaires 
who can be seen any day in a Parisian cafe, drinking sugar and water, and rat- 
tling dominoes for hours and hours together, and tending to confirm the English 
observer in the belief that the French have no homes. Perhaps this poor old 
fellow has none; and such being the case, he might be doing a great many worse 
things than sitting in an open café, playing dominoes, and sipping orange-flower 
sugar-water, with a comrade, old, pompous. and respectable like himself. 

If there be several sons in a French family, the maternal heart will be sorely 
tried if one at least do not become a priest ; and he who has taken holy orders is 
indeed a mother’s pet. No contact with the hateful world of money-getting for 
him ; no marriage, with its new loves, to partly engross him, now ; this dear son 
may be almost constantly at his mother’s side, to drive with her in the Bois de 
Boulogne—if this be not beyond their means—to walk out with her, to shop, 
with her,-to read with her, and to sit on her footstool and count the beads of his 
rosary while she works at home. 

We can well understand the effeminate part which Monsieur l’Abbé has always 
played in history. I knew a young Abbé well, whose chief proficiency in life was 
with his needle—the result of living almost constantly with women. It wasa 
strange thing to me to see him sit down with the ladies, and gravely draw out his 
needlework and his thimble and scissors, and go to work with the rest. His chief 
passion was for worsted-work ; and some of the prettiest things in his mether’s 
drawing-room were embroidered by him. He resented the idea of this being 
unmanly work, 
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“‘ Other men paint on canvas with a brush,” he said ; “I paint on canvas with 
a needle. I see not too much the difference.” 

With his long black-cloth dress, buttoned up to the throat, and his neat low 
shoes and black stockings, his beardless face, and his worsted-work, he always 
seemed to me like a pure and good woman—above the worldly vanities and 
wickednesses of coquetry and dress—intent on nothing bnt religion and the 
needle. 

Every body has heard of the French pot-au-feu. The making of this dish 
must be a national secret. 

Give an English “‘ plain ’’ cook a finer piece of beef, more vegetables, plenty of 
every thing, and a cookery-book open at the place, and she will turn you out a 
potful of watery, greasy soup and a huge “ hunk” of stringy, tough-boiled beef. 

But the glories of the pot-au-feu, as made by French hands, have been sung 


_ before my day. Nothing more deliciously appetising than that soup can ever be 


tasted by mortal lips: and no more succulent slice than the crisp, pinkish, boiled 
beef can be garnished with tomato-sauce. I dined with the Abbé’s mother every 
Sunday for several years; she dined with me every Thursday during the same 
period, Every Sunday of their lives they had the same unvarying, delicious, 
though plain dinner ; their parents and grand-parents had so dined before them ; 
and who can doubt that their children will follow the custom ? 

The dinner I commend to housekeepers. It began with the soup—the delicious 
soup of the yot-au-feu; then eame the very boiled beef which had made the soup, 
but which cut as firm and as tender under the mother’s knife as a young turkey. 
Tomato-sauce with this, and boiled macaroni in Italian style. 

Then, Oh Nantes! one of your round, white, fat perfumed poulets gras ? the 
roundest, tenderest, sweetest morsels that ever trod on drumsticks. Why is it, 
when I see Modemoiselle Tostée, with her plump shoulders and white arms, I 
think always of the Nantaise poulets I used to eat at those Sunday dinners ? 

Salad with poulet ; dressed—ah, I kiss my fingers !—there are no adequate 
adjectives. A tiny white cream cheese, a cup of excellent coffee, a thimbleful of 
earacoa for the gentlemen if they like it—and a delicious French dinner chez sot 
en famille—is over. 
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Vill. 


AOUL DE LAGORS had not at all exaggerated when he spoke of the ex- 
traordinary depression of spirits that M. Fauvel had laboured under since the 
day of the robbery. From that time the banker, who had always been a man of 
remarkably active disposition, had given way to the deepest "melancholy, and had 
quite ceased to occupy himself in his business as usual. Instead, too, of passing so 
much of his time with his family, he only showed himself at meals, and after 
swallowing a few mouthfuls hastily, retired to his own rooms. Shut up in his — 
study he refused admittance to everyone. His drawn features, his indifference to 
everything, and his moody silence, showed that he was tormented by some secret ' 
care or some terrible sorrow. 
On the day on which Bertomy was released from prison, about three o’clock in - 
the afternoon, M. Fauvel was in his room, seated as usual before the office table, 
his elbows resting on the papers strewn there, his face buried in his hands, when 
the porter entered hurriedly. 
«« If you please, sir,” he said, “‘M. Bertomy has called with one of his rela- 
tions. He says that he must speak with you.” — 
The banker started up. 
“‘Bertomy!” he said, with a voice choked with anger; ‘‘ does he dare, then” 
M. Fauvel checked himself, and by a strung effort prevented himself giving 
way to the violence of his temper in the presence of the porter. 
“Tell them to walk in,” he said, in a comparatively calm voice. 
If M. Verduret had counted upon a curious sight, he was certainly not disap- 
pointed. There was something terrible in the aspects of the two men thus 
brought together. The banker was scarlet with ‘suppressed rage. Bertomy was 
ghastly pale. Without stirring, standing only a few paces the one from the other, 
the countenances of the two men revealed the bitter hatred and indignation they 
felt. During some seconds, M. Verduret carefully scrutinised them, with the cool- 
ness and imperturbability of the philosopher, who in the most violent ebullitions of 
human passion only sees a subject for study and analysis. At last the silence be- 
coming more and more oppressive, he spoke to the banker. 
- You are doubtless aware,” he said, “‘ that my relation has just been released 
from custody ?” 
** Yes,” answered M. Fauvel, who was evidently making great efforts to con- 
tain himself, ‘in the absence of sufficient evidence to establish his guilt.” 
“Precisely. And this fact so far ruins his future that he has decided to 
emigrate to America.” 
At this statement there was a sudden change in the expression of M. Fauvel’s 
countenance. He seemed to be relieved from the pressure of some insufferable 
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“Ah! he leaves the country,’’ he said. 
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It was impossible to mistake the banker’s manner. The way in which he 
spoke, made the words he uttered an insult. M. Verduret would not, however, 
notice it. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, ‘that it is the best thing he can do. I thought 
myself, that before he left he ought to call and inform you.” 

A_ bitter smile played about the banker’s mouth. 

“‘M. Bertomy might have spared himself an interview that is painful for both 
of us,” he replied. “There is nothing for me to hear: and I have nothing to 
say to him.” 

It was a formal dismissal, and M. Verduret putting this construction on what 
the banker had said, bowed to him and left the room with Bertomy, who had not 
once spoken. 

Not till they had reached the street did Bertomy speak. 

“ Well, it was your desire and request, and I consented,” he said. ‘‘ Are you 
satisfied? Has anything been gained by~my having submitted to this fresh 
humiliation ?” 

“If you have not gained anything, I have,” said M. Verduret. ‘“ I could 

_not have seen the banker if you had not been with me. And now I have learned 
what I wished to. Iam certain that M. Fauvel is not himself mixed up in the 
robbery. And that is not all. It was necessary for me to know whether certain 
suspicions had crossed his mind. And now I can say ‘ Yes,’ with a considerable 
degree of certainty.” 

Bertomy and his companion had stopped whilst they were talking at the corner 
of the Rue Laffitte. M. Verduret seemed to be rather restless, and even whilst 
he was talking kept turning his head every moment, as if he were looking for some 
one. At last an exclamation of satisfaction escaped from him. At the end of the 
street Cavaillon came running towards them, bare-headed. He was in such a 
hurry that he did not even stop to congratulate or shake hands with his great 
friend Bertomy. He addressed M. Verduret at once. 

“‘ They have started,” he said. 

How long?” 

** About a quarter of an hour ago.”’ 

* Ah! then we have not a moment to lose,” said M. Verduret ; and he gave to 
Cavaillon the little note he had written an hour or so ago in Bertomy’s rooms. 
** Let her have that note. Ang be quick back, so that your absence is not noticed. 
Running out without your hat is a piece of imprudence that may excite 
suspicion.” 

Little Cavaillon did not wait to be told twice, and went off running. Bertomy 
looked on in astonishment. 

** What,” he said, “‘ do you know Cavaillon ? ” 

* It seems like it,” replied M. Verduret with a smile. ‘ But this is not the 
time for talking. We must make haste.” 

“Where are we going?” 

** You will know soon. Be quick now.” And M. Verduret, accompanied by 
Bertomy, started off at a rapid pace up the Rue Lafayette ; and whilst he was 
hurrying on, he said, half to himself, half to Bertomy :— . 

“If you want to win a race, it does not do to let the grass grow under your 
feet. The scent once hit, must be followed up without a pause. The Red 
Indian, who comes upon his enemy’s trail, in the woods, follows it up without 
intermission. He knows that a breath of wind or a shower of rain would be 
enough to efface the track. In the same way, the slightest occurrence might 
conceal the traces that now guide us.” 
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M. Verduret reached No. 84 in the street, and at once stopped. 

** Here we are,’ > he said. Come in.’ 

They went in. It was a milliner’s establishment. On a plate at the door 
were the words, ‘‘ Modes et Confections.” M. Verduret tapped at the door, and it 
was opened to him by a woman who seemed to know him and to be expecting 
him. She led them into a long room, very neatly furnished, in which there were 
several doors. 

“Are they here ?” asked M. Verduret. 

‘< Yes, sir,” answered the woman. 

«In that room ?” he asked. 

‘No; in the parlour,” she replied, pointing to one of the doves, 

M. Verduret at once opened the door. 

“ Walk in,” he said to Bertomy, “‘ and keep cool.” 

The recommendation was not of much avail. At the first glance that he threw 
round the room, into which he was ushered without the least intimation of what 
he had to expect, a name burst from his lips, “‘ Madeleine !” 

There, in fact, was M. Fauvel’s niece, looking more beautiful than ever, with that 
calm and serene beauty which compels admiration and commands respect. She was 
standing near a table covered with a mass of millinery ; at the other end of the 
room a young person, evidently a lady’s maid, was examining some paper patterns. 

When she saw Bertomy, Madeleine’s countenance crimsoned, her beautiful eyes 
half-closed, as if she were about to faint, and she seemed so agitated that she was 
obliged to lean on the table for support. She soon shook off, however, the passing 
weakness, and an expression of pride and resentment came into the tender, 
dreamy eyes. 

** How do you dare, sir, to follow me like this ?” she asked in a voice quivering 
with offended dignity. ‘* How is it that you thrust yourself into my presence ?” 

Bertomy was certainly not to blame in the matter. He would have liked to 
have explained everything that had occurred. The impossibility of doing so made 
him keep silence. 

‘You had promised me,” said Madeleine, “ never to try to see me again. Is 
this how you keep your word ?” 

“‘ T had promised, but”——he checked himself. 

** Well, sir?” she said. 

“So much has happened since that time that I might very well have cemabdagul 
myself released from a promise foolishly made. It is to change, however, that I 
owe the happiness of being once more near you. I cannot deny the joy I feel in 
seeing you. I did not—I could not—believe, that you would be even more pitiless 
than the world in repulsing me in my adversity.” 

If Bertomy had been more cool and less agitated, he might have seen in 
Madeleine’s beautiful face the traces of a fierce mental struggle. It was, how- 
ever, with a tolerably firm voice that she answered him. 

“You know me well enough,” she said, “to be certain how much I should 

pathise with you in any trouble. I feel for you as a sister feels for a 
dearly-loved brother.” 

“ A sister !” said Bertomy; ‘that is the very word you used on the day when 
you banished me from your presence. A sister! Why, then, during three years, 
did you allow mesto indulge in the sweetest of delusions? Did you look on me 
then only as.a beéther, that day when we went to Notre Dame des Fourviéres 
together the day, when, after having sworn at the foot of the altar to love one 
another for ever, you gave me the relic, and said, ‘ Keep it always, for my sake. 
It will bring you happiness’?”’ 
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Madeleine attempted to interrupt him with a deprecating movement of her 
hand ; he did not notice it. 

«That is one year ago,” he continued, ‘and in less than a month after you 
released me from my engagement, and you made me promise never to see you 
again. If I could only know in what way I displeased you! But you would not 
deign to give me any explanation. You exiled me from the house, and at your 
request I allowed it to be supposed that I absented myself of my own accord. 
You told me that there was an invincible object between us, and, like a fool, I 
believed you. The only obstacle was your own caprice. And yet I have always 
kept the relic. It has not brought me happiness, though.” 

Motionless, and white as a statue, Madeleine bowed her head beneath this 
storm of passionate words. Heavy tears rolled silently down her cheeks. 

“T asked you to forget me,” she murmured. 

“Forget you!” said Bertomy, bitterly. “How can I? Ah, you have 
never loved! To forget you, just as to stop the heart beating, there is only one 
way—death !” 

Madeleine seemed half startled, half terrified, at the vehemence with which 
Bertomy spoke. 

“Ah! you do not know the misery I have endured in the year that has just 
passed. How I have awoke each morning with the memory of my love for you, 
and how you refused to see me again. You told me to forget you. I tried every 
means to escape from the recollection of the past. And in vain! Can you not 
understand that I have thought sometimes of ending my life and the agonies of 
living?” 

“Ah ! do not talk so, I implore you,” Madeleine broke in. She seemed about 
to speak; perhaps meant to explain all. Lut she hesitated; a sudden thought 
seemed to strike her, and with a convulsive expression of grief she murmured :— 

“ Ah !Nit is too much to endure.” 

Bertomy appeared to mistake her meaning. 

“Your pity comes too late,” he said, in a tone of mournful resignation. ‘‘ There 
is no longer a possibility of contentment for one who, like me, has had the pros- 
pect of exquisite happiness opened up to him. I have no longer any ties to bind 
me to life. You have crushed out all faith, and trust, and love from my life. I 
leave prison with the stain of dishonour clinging to me, and what amI todo? I 
have no longer any hopes, nor any prospects, nor any future. I look round and 
see on all sides disgrace and despair.” 

“Ah! Prosper, my brother, if you knew ”—— 

“T only know one thing, Madeleine, it is that you once loved me, that you love 
me no longer, and that I shall love you always.” 

He was silent; he seemed to expect some answer; but Madeleine, moving 
slowly to the couch, took up her mantle that she had placed there, and put it on. 
When she was ready to go she drew near to Bertomy. 

“Why did you come ?”’ she rather murmured than said. ‘‘ We both of us 
need all our courage. You are unhappy, and I am more unhappy than you. You 
have the right to complain openly ; I must not let even a tear be seen, and when 
I am overwhelmed with sorrow I am forced to wear a smile.” 


Bertomy endeavoured to stammer out a few words; he could not 
speak. 

** I wish to assure you that I have forgotten nothing,” continued Madeleine. “I 
am not changed,—but we must give up all hope. Live for my sake; do not let 
the knowledge of your death be added to my sorrows. The day will perhaps 
come when I shall be able to explain all. And now, good bye.” 
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She leant towards Bertomy, her lips touched his forehead, and she hurried from 
the room. 

As the lady’s maid, who had remained at the back of the room, rose and fol- 
lowed her mistress out, Bertomy seemed to recognise her face and her figure, But . 
her veil was down, and in the excitement of the moment, it did not occur to him 
where he had seen her before. 

When he was alone he seemed to be waking from a dream. He endeavoured 
to recall what had passed ; to account to himself for this unforeseen interview. A i 
torrent of thoughts streamed through his brain, and the most conflicting impulses . 
stirred him. As M. Verduret entered the room he burst out in a tone full of 
bitterness :— 

“It is useless to struggle against my fate any more. The one hope that I 
had islost. I trusted that Madeleine might yet be mine, and now I know that it 
is all over for ever. I give up the contest.” 

Bertomy spoke with such evident determination that M. Verduret was alarmed 
for the moment. 

. “Yon are talking nonsense,” he said. 

“No; Madeleine no longer loves me. What matters the rest ?” 

His voice expressed such keen despair, that M. Verduret was touched byit. 

‘So you do not suspect the truth ?” said M. Verduret. ‘‘ You do not under- 
stand the meaning of the young lady’s silence ?” 

* You listened to what we said!” cried Bertomy, angrily. 

“Yes ; it was not very justifiable on my part; but the end excuses the means. 
I listened, and I am glad I did so, because I can assure you now that Mdlle. Ma- 
deleine loves you, and has always loved you.” 

The confidence with which M. Verduret: spoke seemed to revive the drooping 

courage of Bertomy, and to give him fresh hope. 

“If I could but believe it,” he said. es 

“ You may rely on what I say. Iam not likely to be wrong. Could you not 
guess the agony the generous girl has endured struggling between her love and 
what she considers her duty?” 

‘ She is in love with me, and yet she bids me relinquish all hope.” 

‘Do you not understand that in breaking away from her engagement with you 
-| she sacrificed herself for the sake of others. For whose sake? you wil ask. We 

' shall know soon, and the secret of her self-sacrifice will reveal to us the secret of 
the conspiracy of which you are the victim.” 

As M. Verduret spoke, some slight degree of hope seemed to return to Bertomy. 

“ Ah! if it were but so,” he said: ‘‘ if it were but so!’ 

“Do you not perceive, then, that Madeleine knows the name of the thief ?” 

“ It is impossible,” said Bertomy. 

“Tt is true,” continued M. Verduret ; ‘‘ but you may rest assured that no- 
thing would induce her to reveal this name. She has sacrificed you, but she had 
almost the right to do so, for she had first sacrificed herself.” 

_ _Bertomy scarcely grasped the meaning of all that M. Verduret said. But he 
no longer talked of resigning all hope. 

«*] must seem very foolish and very ridiculous to you,” he said, shaking M. 
Verduret’s hand. “ If you only knew what I suffered !” 

The same day, in accordance with M. Verduret’s advice, Bertomy sold his 
furniture, and wrote to inform his friends of his immediate departure for San 
Francisco. 

The same evening he and M. Verduret took up their quarters at the Hotel 
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IX. 


Not far from the Palais Royal, in the Rue St. Honoré, there is a little shop, 
half a café, half a wine-shop, that is a great deal frequented by the shopmen and 
other people in the neighbourhood. In one of the rooms of this place, on the day 
after his release from prison, Bertomy was waiting for M. Verduret, who had 
appointed to meet him there at four o’clock in the afternoon. As four o’clock 
struck, M. Verduret, who is punctuality itself, came in. He had the same appear- 
ance of perfect unconcern and the same air of self-satisfaction as on the previous 


‘day. As soon as the waiter, who brought him a glass of ale, had withdrawn. 


“fWell,” he said, turning to Bertomy “ everything is going on admirably, I have 
lost no time and I bring some important news.” 

At about four o’clock the little café where they were is usually empty ; and in 
the room where they were seated, there was nobody besides themselves, so that 
they could talk quite at their ease, without any fear of being overheard. M. 
Verduret had taken out his note-book, and was consulting its pages. 

“ Until those that I have appointed to meet me here come,’ M. Verduret said, 
“let us have a little conversation about M. de Lagors.” 

Bertomy no longer protested, as on the previous day, against his friend’s name 
being introduced into the affair, The suspicions that M. Verduret had rather 
hinted at than expressed, had made a considerable impression, when taken 
in connection with Raoul’s conduct and manner, on the occasion of the visit 
he had made. Bertomy waited to hear, consequently, what M. Verduret had to 
say. ‘ Do you know,” M. Verduret asked, “‘ from what part this young man who 
is such a great friend of yours comes ?” 

“He comes from St. Rémy, where all Madame Fauvel’s relations live.” \ 

Are you quite certain ?” 

“Oh! quite. He has told me so himself, and I have often heard him men- 
tion it incidentally in conversation with M. Fauvel, and allude to it very often 
when Madame Fauvel has been speaking about his mother, who was a relation, and 
a very dear friend of hers,” replied Bertomy. . 

“So on this point there is no possibility of doubt or mistake ?” 

None.” 

“ Well”’ said M. Verduret, “‘ that is singular, to say the least.” 

** What is it that is so singular ?” asked Bertomy, who was greatly puzzled. 

“« What is it? merely what I suspected” said M. Verduret. ‘‘ My dear Sir,” 
he continued, imitating the unctuous manner of an auctioneer. ‘St. Rémy is a 
charming town ; about six thousand inhabitants, beautiful promenades, and a very 
fine town-hall, lovely villas scattered about the environs, well-drained, good 
water” 

“But what” Bertomy, who was burning with impatience, broke in. 

* You will find there the remains of a Roman arch, also of a Greek mausoleum— 
what you will not find is the family de Lagors.” 

“ But really,” cried Bertomy, ‘‘I have proofs——” 

“Very likely. But proofs, you see, can be manufactured, just as relationships 
can be improvised. Any evidence you can produce must be of a doubtful kind. 
My witnesses are not to be rejected. Whilst you were in prison, I was placing 
my batteries and getting in ammunition ready to open fire. I have written to 
St. Rémy and have received answers back.” * 

** And what are they ?” 

A little patience,” said M. Verduret, turning over the pages of his note-book. 
“ Ah! here we are.” 
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And he read out as follows :— 

“Lagors. A very old family, originally from Maillane, but seated at St. Rémy 
for the last hundred years” 

“ Well, what did I tell you?” Bertomy broke in. 

“ Perhaps you will allow me to finish,” said M. Verduret,and he continued 


« The last of the family; Jules René Henri de Lagors, married, in 1829, 
Rosalie Clarisse Fontanet, de Tarascon, and died in December, 1848, without any 
male heir, leaving only two daughters behind him. ‘The registers show, on being 
consulted, that no other family and no other person in St. Rémy or the neigh- 
bourhood bear the name de Lagors.” - 

‘* Well,” asked M. Verduret, ‘‘ what do you say to this?” 

Bertomy was thunderstruck. 

“ Why, then, did M. Fauvel always treat Raoul as his nephew ?” he asked. 

** As his wife’s nephew you mean to say,” corrected M. Verduret. ‘ But I 
have another statement to read; the former was official. This is from a private 
source. It throws a valuable light on the large fortune your friend possesses.” 

“ Jules René Henri de Lagors, the last of his family, died at St. Rémy the 
29th of December, 1848, in very impoverished circumstances. He had possessed 
a moderate income, but lost everything owing to rash speculations. He left no 
son, only two daughters, both of whom are still living—the one is a governess at 
Aix, the other married to a tradesman at Orgon. His widow is very poor, and 
is chiefly dependent for support on an allowance made her by a relation, who is 
the wife of a rich Paris banker. No one else of the same name is known in the 
neighbourhood.” 

“ That is all,” said M. Verduret. “ Is that enough?” 

“‘ T cannot in the least understand it.” 

“ That is very likely 

“ Who can Raoul 2” Bertomy asked. 

“‘T really don’t know. It is far easier to discover who he is not than to find 
out who he is. Only one man could enlighten us on that point, and he will take 
good care to tell nothing.” 

“MM. de Clameran, I suppose, you mean: ” said Bertomy. 

Precisely.” 

“TI always felt an unaccountable dislike for him,” said Bertomy. “If we only 
knew his past history!” 

“T have learned a few particulars,” said M. Verduret, “that your father 
furnished me with; he happened to know something of the family. They are 
only slight details, but I am expecting more precise information.” 

** What did my father tell you ?” 

“‘ Nothing very favourable, rest assured. I will read my notes :’— 

** Louis de Clameran was born at the Chateau de Clameran, near Tarascon. 
He had an elder brother named Gaston. In 1842, in consequence of a quarrel 
in which he had the misfortune to kill a man by accident, Gaston was obliged to fly 
the country. He was very popular in the neighbourhood, and always enjoyed a 
high reputation till this terrible event happened to destroy his future. Louis, 
on the death of his father, came to Paris, and in less than two years had 
squandered not only all his own property, but all that his father had intended to go 
to his brother. Ruined and overwhelmed with debts, Louis de Clameran entered 
thearmy ; there he remained some years, and on leaving the service, he was quite lost 
sight of. All that was known was that he lived both in England and in Germany ; 
and in the latter country became involved in a terrible scandal at one of the 
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gambling houses. In 1865, he was back in Paris, reduced to a condition of the 
greatest distress and poverty, living in the society of scoundrels and sharpers of 
the lowest order. Suddenly he learned that his brother Gaston had made a for- 
tune in Mexico, and had returned to France. He at once sought him out. 
Gaston de Clameran, who was still young, and had been used to an active life, 
had just purchased an iron foundry at Oloron, when six months ago he died sud- 
denly. By this death a large fortune and the title of Marquis fell to Louis.” 

Bertomy was deep in thought. During the twenty-four hours that he had. 
watched M. Verduret’s investigations, he gradually began to perceive the method 
_ pursued; and he began to imitate M. Verduret’s system, to group facts, and to 

rear theories, on hypotheses more or less certain. 

« And so it was soon after I first met M. de Clameran that De Lagors made 
his appearance ?” 

Clearly.” 

“ And it was about a month later that Madeleine broke off our engagement.” 

“Yes,” said M. Verduret. ‘I see you begin to comprehend the connection 
between cause and effect.” 

M. Verduret stopped speaking. Someone had entered the room. It wasa 
man servant, who by his dress and appearance evidently belonged to a good 


family. He cast a rapid glance round the room, and drew near the table where 
M. Verduret was seated. 


““ Well, Dubois ?” said M. Verduret in a tone of interrogation. 

“ Ah, sir, I have a good deal to say.” 

Bertomy was looking the man carefully up and down. He said to himself 
that he had certainly seen that sharp nose and those twinkling eyes somewhere. 
But where and when? He had not the least idea. Dubois in the meantime had 
seated himself at the next table, had called for a glass of absinthe, and was slowly 
mixing it with water, letting the yellow liquid trickle drop by drop into his tum- 
bler, with the care and precision of an amateur of absinthe. 

“ Speak” said M. Verduret. 

“In the first place I must confess that to be M. de Clameran’s servant is not 
the most comfortable place in the world.” 

“Go to the point.” 

“‘ Well sir,” Dubois continued, “after dinner yesterday, he dressed himself 


with very great care, after which he got into the carriage and I drove him to 
the Rue de Provence, to M. Fauvel’s.”’ 


“‘ What,” interrupted Bertomy who was listening with feverish eagerness, “ after 
the insulting language he used on the day of the robbery he ventured to call on 
M. ‘Fauvel ?” 

“Yes he did, and he ventured, too, to remain there all the evening, till just 
twelve o'clock.” 

*«< How did he look when he came out ?”’ asked M. Verduret. 

“ He did not seem quite so well pleased as when he went in, by a long way. 
And when I had put the carriage up and went to ask whether he would want me 
again, I found his door locked, and only got a curse for my pains.” 

And to help him to forget this insult Dubois took a fresh sip of his absinthe. 

‘Ts that all ?”’ inquired M. Verduret. 

“For yesterday, sir,” replied Dubois. ‘‘ This morning he got up late and was 
still in a horribly bad temper. At mid-day, the other one, Raoul, came in, and 
he too was in a bad temper. They soon commenced quarrelling: it was some- 
thing like a quarrel. Once Clameran seized the cther by the throat and shook 
him like a dog; I thought he would have strangled him. But Lagors whipped 
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out a knife and my master was clearly afraid it would be used, fur he let 
him go and calmed down at once.” 

“ But what: did they talk about ?’ 

_ Ah! that’s the misfortune,” said Dubois, shaking his head mournfully. ‘‘ The 
rascals talked English, so that I could understand nothing. All I know is that 
they were quarrelling about money.” 

“« How did you know that ?” 

‘Money is the one English word I have picked up in my business, and - 
word they were always using.” 

M. Verduret, with knitted eyebrows, was muttering to himself, and Bertesay, 
who was watching him, asked him himself whether he was not trying by dint of 
reflection to arrive at the nature and causes of the quarrel that the servant had 
not been able to understand. 

‘« Afterwards,” continued Dubois, *‘ When they grew more calm they recom- 
menced talking in French. But they only spoke of the merest trifles. Only as 
Lagors was going out, my master said to him: ‘Since this interview cannot be 
avoided, it may as well take place to-day as not, so stop at home all this evening 
at Vesinet,” and Lagors answered, “ All right. 

In the meantime, as the evening drew on, the café began to fill with people, 
and the waiters began to light the gas. 

“You had better go now,” said M. Verduret to the servant. ‘“‘ Your master 
will very likely want you, and besides here’s someone coming to speak to me.” 

The person who was coming to speak to M. Verduret, was Cavaillon, who 
seemed more timid and uncomfortable than ever. He shook hands in a con- 
strained manner with Bertomy and after looking carefully round to make certain 
that no one noticed him he handed ay Verduret a little packet, saying :— 

“ This is what she has found.” 

It was a prayer-book, very i bound. M. Verduret turned over the 
leaves rapidly, and he soon found the pages out of which the words had been cut 
that were pasted on the letter that Bertomy had received the previous day. 

‘* Here is a fresh proof that we are on the right track,” said M. Verduret, 
passing the book to Bertomy. 

Bertomy grew pale directly he saw the book. He recognised it at once. It 
was the prayer-book that he had given to Madeleine in’ exchange for the relic. 
And on its first page Madeleine had written :-— 


** SoUVENIR OF NotrRE DAME DE FouRVIERES, JANUARY 17, 1866.” 


** But this book is Madeleine’s,” he-exclaimed. 

M. Verduret did not answer. He had just got up tospeak to a young man, 
dressed like a shopman, who had that moment entered the room. He had scarcely 
glanced at the note which the new-comer handed to him, than he turned to 
Bertomy, and his manner displayed an excitement very unusual with him. 

‘** Perhaps we have found them out,” he said, seizing Bertomy by the arm. 
‘Without a word to Cavaillon he hurried from the room. 

‘* What a chance!” he said, as he hastened along the passage. ‘‘ And after 
all, we may perhaps miss then. We shall certainly not reach the station in time 
to catch the train to St. Germain.’’ 

‘* But in Heaven’s name, whatis it all?’ asked Bertomy. 

** Come on, we can talk as we go along.” 

A few seconds took them to the Palais Royal, and M. Verduret hailed a cab, 
that he noticéd was well horsed. . 

‘“* How much to go to Vesinet ?” he asked the cabman. 
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«Well, I scarcely know the way, sir.” 

“JT will show you the road,” broke in Bertomy, to whom the one word 
Vesinet” told everything. 

“Such a bad night as this is, sir, twenty-five francs.” 

‘«* And how mueh to go as quick as you can?” 

“T leave it to you, sir. But if you say thirty-five francs”»—— 

“¢ You shall have a hundred,” M. Verduret broke in, “if you can catch up a 
carriage that has half-an-hour the start of us.” 

«Jump in,” shouted the cabman, “‘ you are losing time.” 

And whipping his horse he started off at a rapid pace. 


X. 


On leaving the little railway-station at Vesinet, you have a choiee between two 
roads. The one on the left is a macadamised road and leads down to the village 
—ryou can see the spire of the village chureh through the trees. The one to 
the right is a rough road, leading straight through a wood. Along this last road 
—that in five years’ time will probably be an ordinary suburban street—at present 
there are only a few villas to be seen here and there, villas built in very bad taste 
for the most part, and placed in little clearings that have been made in the wood. 
They are for the most part summer residences of Paris men of business, and during 
the winter they are shut up and deserted. 

It was at the point where these two roads meet that, about 9 o'clock at night, 
Bertomy stopped the cab which he and M. Verduret had hired at the Palais Royal. 
The cabman had earned his hundred francs. The horse was knocked up, but 
about fifty yards in front of them they saw the lights of a carriage, that they 
hoped was the one they had tried to overtake. M. Verduret jumped outand gave 
the cabman the money. 

‘* Here you are,” he said ; “‘ go and put up at the public-house on the left hand 
as you enter the village. If we don’t join you in an hour’s time, do not wait for 
us any longer.” 

The cabman was profuse in thanks; but neither Bertomy nor his companion 
stopped to listen to them. They rushed at the top of their speed down the 
road. The weather had been bad enough when they started; now it was even 
worse. ‘The rain fell in torrents; and a strong wind was beating through the 
trees. The thick darkness of the night seemed to be rendered even more melan- 
choly by the glimpses caught of the gaslights at the station, that fluttered about, 
half extinguished every now and then by the strong pufis of wind. 

M. Verduret and Bertomy had been running as quickly as possible for about 
five minutes along the road that the rain had made into a swamp, when Bertomy 
suddenly stopped. 

** Here we are,” he said, “‘ this is the house.” 

Before the iron gate of the garden of a detached villa, a carriage had stopped. 
It was the one that they had already noticed before them. The coachman was 
huddled up in his thick coat on the seat, and notwithstanding the wind and rain 
had fallen asleep whilst waiting for his fare to come out. 

M. Verduret went up to him, and pulling his coat, called out :— 

“Now then, my good fellow.” 

The cabman, for the vehicle was only a street cab of the better class, startled 
from his sleep, gathered up his reins and unconsciously called out :— 

“ All right !” 
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But when by the light of his lamps he saw two men in this deserted place, he 
seemed to be half frightened. 

“ T am engaged,” he called out, flourishing his whip. 

“I know that, you fool,” said M. Verduret, losing his temper. ‘I only want 
to ask you a question. Have you not just set a lady down here?” 

This question, far from reassuring the cabman, only seemed to add to his alarm. 

‘You had better move on,” he called out; ‘‘ and if you don’t get off I shall call 
for the police.” 

M. Verduret drew back at once. 

** Let us get away,” he whispered to Bertomy; “the fool will as likely as not 
do what he says, and if once an alarm is raised, it is all up with our plans. We 
must get in some other way than the gate.” 

The two skirted the wall that surrounds the garden, seeking some place where 
it would be easy to climb over. It was difficult to find such a place in the dark, 
as the wall was quite ten or twelve feet high. Fortunately M. Verduret was 
a very active man. Having selected the best place, he drew back, took a run, 
and with a bound succeeded in clutching with his hands the top of the wall. 
Then lifting himself, partly by means of his feet, partly by means of his hands, 
he soon raised himself up and was seated astride on the wall. It was now Ber- 
tomy’s turn to mount, but although he was younger, he was far from being so active 
as his companion, and M. Verduret was obliged not only to help him to get up, 
but also to assist him in getting down on the other side. Once in the garden, M. 
Verduret proceeded to study the ground. 

The villa in which M. de Lagors lived is placed in the midst of a large 
garden. It is small, and comparatively lofty ; there being two stories besides 
attics. Only one window, and that was on the first floor, was lit up. 

“You know the house very well,” said M. Verduret, “ what room is that 
where the light is?” 

“That is Raoul’s room.” 

** And what are the rooms on the ground floor?” 

“The kitchen, seullery, billiard-room, and dining-roo 

** And on the first floor.” 

“Two drawing-rooms with folding-doors and Raoul’s room.” 

“ Where are the servants ?” 

‘He has none at present. A man and his wife come in from Vesinet 
during the day, and leave directly the dinner is over.” 

M. Verduret rubbed his hands with an air of satisfaction. 

“ That’s all right” he said, “‘ It will be singular indeed, if one cannot learn 
something that Raoul and the person who has come from Paris at this time in the 
evening are talking about. Let us go in.” 

Bertomy seemed to hesitate. 

“Do you mean to go in, then ?” he asked. 

‘*What else do you think we have come here for ?” 

“But we may be discovered.” 

“What then? At the slightest sign that our presence is discovered, you will 
walk boldly in as if you had come to call on your friend and had found all the 
doors open.” 

It unfortunately happened that the street-door was locked, and that M. Verduret 
tried in vain to open it. 

* How imprudent ” he muttered to himself in a tone of vexation, “ one ought 


always to have one’s tools about one. A rubbishing lock that you could open 


with a nail, and here I have no means of forcing it.” 
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Seeing that his efforts to open the door would be useless, he proceeded to try 
all the windows on the ground floor. He found in each case that the shutters 
were securely fastened. M. Verduret seemed out of temper. He ranged round 
the building like a fox round a chicken house, seeking an entrance and finding 
none. He came back and stationed himself at that point of the garden whence 
the window that was lit up could be best seen. 

‘If one could only look in,” he said. ‘To think that there is the key to 
the mystery,” and he pointed with his finger to the window, ‘‘and that we 
are so close to and yet so far from it !” 

Bertomy had never before been so struck by the movements of his com- 
panion. He seemed to go about the garden, into which he had just made a 
forcible entry, as if he were quite at home there ; he appeared to take no pre- 
cautions of any kind; it looked almost as if he were accustomed to similar 
nocturnal expeditions, and found everything quite a matter of course. He ap- 
peared, too, to be quite indifferent to the weather, taking no notice of the wind, 
nor of the rain, which still fell in torrents, nor of the mud, in which he moved 
ancle-deep. He drew near the house and seemed to be considering how he could 
possibly reach the window. 

Stkddenly a thought crossed Bertomy’s mind. 

** There’s a ladder somewhere about,” he called out. 

** Why did you not say so before ? Where is it ?” 

** At the end of the garden, under the trees.” They ran down there and found 
the ladder, though not without difficulty. To lift it and carry it near the house was 
the work of a minute. 

But when they had set the ladder up against the house, they saw that even if 
they placed it far more upright than was prudent, it reached at least six feet 
short of the window. 

‘It is not long enough,” said Bertomy, quite discouraged. 

“Oh! yes it is,” said M. Verduret, in a tone of triumph. 

And forthwith he placed himself at the distance of about a yard from the 
house, took hold of the ladder, raised it cautiously against the house, and placed 
the lowest rung on his shoulders, holding the ladder fast with his hands. The 
obstacle was surmounted. 

“Now,” he said to Bertomy, ‘“‘ go up.” Bertomy did not wait to be asked a 
second time, The excitement of the moment gave him a strength and an agility 
that he did not believe himself to possess. Cautiously but very quickly he 
mounted the ladder that tottered under his feet. 

But no sooner had his head reached the window and he saw in, than with a 
sharp cry——a cry that was almost lost in the roar of wind and rain—he glided 
down the ladder'and fell rather than leaped on the damp ground. With wonder- 
ful quickness and vigour M. Verduret placed the ladder down, and rushed to 
Bertomy, fearing that he was dangerously hurt. 

“ What is the matter? What is it ? he asked. 

But Bertomy had already risen from the ground: the shock had been great, 
but the crisis was for him one of those in which physical pain passes unnoticed. 

** It is Madeleine,” he said in a harsh, thick voice ; “it is Madeleine who has 
come to see Raoul.” 

M. Verduret was utterly astonished. He was quite wrong in the suspicions he 
had — He believed that it was Madame Fauvel who had come to see Raoul 
de Lagors. 


“ Are you quite certain ?” he asked. % 
‘* Certain! Do you think I could mistake anyone for Madeleine ?” answered 
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Bertomy bitterly. ‘‘ You heard what she said to me yesterday. How could I 
expect this ?” , 

M. Verduret did not answer. He was at first annoyed himself, and was try- 
ing to guess how he had made his mistake ; he already saw, he thought, how mat- 
ters stood. 

«You see how it is,” Bertomy continued, fiercely. “‘ Now you can understand 
why Madeleine threw me over. And Raoul, who was my greatest friend, to 
whom I confided everything, was all the time laughing at my trustfulness, and 
doing his utmost to supplant me and win Madeleine’s love from me.” 

He stopped, overwhelmed with the violence of his feelings. 

M. Verduret had scarcely listened to him at first; but Bertomy’s excite- 
ment at last aroused him from his thoughts. 

“For heaven’s sake keep cool,” he said; “‘ why should you jump at con- 
clusions ? Do you forget that all the evidence points to the fact that Madeleine 
is sacrificing herself for another’s sake. The same necessity that induced her 
to break off the engagement with you has doubtless brought her here this 
evening.” 

~Bertomy listened, but did not seem convinced. 

“I should soon know for certain if I could only look in,” said M. Verduret. 

Bertomy did not answer for a moment. 

‘Will you promise to tell me your real opinion,” he said at last, “ however 
painful it may be to me?” ; 

“T give you'my word I will.” 

Forthwith with a strength that a few minutes ago he would not have be- 
lieved it possible that he could exert, Bertomy raised the ladder on his shoulder, 
and placed it against the house precisely as his companion had previously done, 
and M. Verduret immediately ran up, so lightly and so skilfully that the ladder 
was not shaken in the least. 

Bertomy was quite right. It was Madeleine who had come to see Raoul de 


rs. 

She had not taken off either her seal-skin jacket or her bonnet : she stood in 
the middle of the room, speaking with great vehemence. Raoul was seated in a 
low chair near the fire-place, lazily stirring the fire. Every now and then he 
shrugged his shoulders or shook his head, like a man who is ready to listen to all 
that is said, and means to do nothing. 

M. Verduret would have given a great deal to have heard even stray words 


-of the conversation, but the roar of wind and rain was so loud that only the low 


hum of voices reached his ear, and he dared not get too near the window 
for fear of being seen. 

ve is a quarrel, evidently,” he thought, “but certainly not a lover's 
quarrel.” 

Madeleine was still speaking: and it was by studying the countenance of de 
Lagors, which he could easily see, since it was lit up by a lamp placed on the 
mantel-piece, that M. Verduret hoped to learn the meaning of this interview, 
From time to time Raoul started, in spite of his affectation of indifference, or he 
stirred the fire with greater vehemence with the poker that he held in his hand ; 
clearly he was touched by what Madeleine had said to him. 

At last, apparently in despair, Madeleine passed from angry reproaches to en- 
treaties. She was clearly begging him to do something. He only turned away his 
head : and merely answered in monosyllables. Once or twice Madeleine seemed on 
the point of leaving, and then returned, as if she had come to ask a favour, and 
did not cfre to go without having obtained it, At last she seemed to have 
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adduced some strong argument, for Raoul suddenly rose, opened a drawer 
standing close by, and drew out a bundle of papers, which he passed to her. 

* Halloa,” thought M. Verduret, “ what’s this, has the young lady come to 

im some compromising letters ? ” 

M. Verduret took a great interest in this roll of papers. Madeleine had un- 
done the roll,and the contents were scattered on the table. 

“‘ Unless I am greatly mistaken,” thought M. Verduret, “those are — 
kers’ tickets.” 


Madeleine looked over the tickets that were strewn on the table. She ioe j 


three from the number, which she carefully placed in her pocket. The rest she 

pushed back with an air of evident contempt. She was now apparently about to 

go, for Raoul took up the lamp to light her downstairs. 

There was nothing more for M. Verduret to see. He descended the ladder i 
again very carefully. i 

“ Pawnbrokers’ tickets,” he thought to himself. ‘‘ What is there at the bottom it 
of this infamous business?” it 

It was first of all necessary to hide the ladder. In showing Madeleine out, it iv 
was very likely that Raoul would go down the garden, and then, notwithstanding a 
the darkness, he would doubtless notice the ladder, for its dark outline was very , } 
clearly marked against the white wall of the villa. 4 

In great haste M. Verduret and Bertomy placed it on the ground, and at once 
took up a position in a dark spot behind the trees, whence they could see both ae 
the door of the house and the gate of the garden. Almost immediately, Made- K 
leine and Raoul appeared at the door. Raoul placed his lamp down and offered | 
his arm to her; she refused the proffered assistance with an air of disdainful 
; pride. Bertomy noticed it with the most vivid pleasure. The implied contempt 
did not seem either to annoy or to astonish Raoul; he merely shrugged his 
shoulders, as much as to say :— 

** Have your own way.’ 

He went down to the garden gate, opened it and shut it after her, and then 
went in at once, whilst Madeleine’s cab could be heard rattling along the 
road. 

““ We shall have to get back the way that we got in,” said M. Verduret. He 
has fastened the gate after him.” 

“‘ And how about the ladder ?” 

“That must remain where it is. We can’t help leaving traces of our visit be- 
hind us. It will no doubt all be put down to an attempted burglary.” 

They climbed over the wall again. 

t They had scarcely gone fifty yards along the road, when they heard the noise 

; | of a gate being shut. They soon heard footsteps coming, and drew back under 

; the cover of the trees that skirted the road. 

A man passed them going towards the station. When he had gone some dis- 
tance, M. Verduret spoke. 

_ That is Raoul,” he said; ‘‘ we shall hear from Dubois, no doubt, that he has 
gone to M. de Clameran to give in his report of the interview. If they will only 
have the kindnessto speak French.” 

He walked on for a few minutes without speaking, seeking apparently to un- 
ravel the difficulties that the recent occurrences suggested to him. 

“‘ Why,’ -he suddenly asked, ‘‘ did this young man, who is so fond of pleasure 
and society, come and live in a detached villa at Vesinet ?” 

‘No doubt,” answered Bertomy, “ because M. Fauvel’s country house is only 
a quarter of an hour’s walk from it.” 
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“ That’s an explanation as far as regards the summer ; but as to the winter ?” 

‘* Oh, in the winter he has apartments in Paris.” 

All this did not enlighten M. Verduret very much. He walked quickly on. 

“I only hope,” he said, “ that our cabman has waited for us. It won’t do to 
think of the train, we should meet Raoul at the station.” 

Although more than an hour had elapsed, they found the cab waiting at 
the public-house that M. Verduret had pointed out. 

When the cabman saw them again, he was delighted to think that he 
would not have to return empty to Paris. His surprise, however, on no- 
ticing the state they were in was very evident. 

Bertomy attempted some blundering explanation, but M. Verduret cut it 
short, jumped in, and told the cabman to push. on at once, There was little 
conversation on the way back. M. Verduret gathered himself up in one cor- 
ner, stretched out his feet on the opposite seat, and seemed asleep. He had 
never, however, been more wide-awake. He was as discontented as possible. 
He thought that he had held all the clues to the mystery, and he was de- 


_ ceived. The facts were the same; but the attending circumstances were dif- 
ferent. He could no longer conceive what motive in common, what influences, - 


induced the four actors in this drama, Madame Fauvel and Madeleine, Raoul 
and Clameran, to play the parts they did. And he sought in his fertile i 
tion to conceive some possible combination that would explain all he found dif- 


ficult. 


Midnight struck as the cab drove up to the door of the Hotel Marengo, 


and it was not till then that M. Verduret remembered that he had not 


dined. 
Fortunately Madame Fanferlot was expecting him, and very soon supper was 
When supper was finished, M. Verduret rose. 
‘*T shall probably not see you until about this time to-morrow night,” he said 
to Bertomy, ‘‘ when I hope to have nearly solved the problem.’, 
XI. 


It was past midnight on the following day when M. Verduret returned tothe 
Hotel Marengo. Bertomy was eagerly expecting him. 

‘* What progress have you made? Whathave you learned?” he anxiously 

ed. 


“T am only gradually penetrating the mystery,” replied M. Verduret. “It is 
evident in the first place that Madame Fauvel has introduced your friend Raoul 
into her family under a false name and under false pretences. It seems equally 
clear that she has kept him supplied with money, and has even given him her 
jewellery to raise funds upon. Has she not, having exhausted all her own re- 
sources, assisted him in robbing the iron safe at the bank?” 

- © But what could her motive be? Why should she do it ?” 

“That we have got to discover. And we have also to find out what part 
Clameran plays in the affair. For he is the one who moves all the wires. For 
I suspect now that Raoul is only his tool. Yesterday, Clameran said to him, in the 
course of a quarrel, ‘ Take care not to cross me in any way. I will throw you 
over without the least pity if youdo.’ I think that there can be no doubt that it 
is Clameran who exercises this terrible influence over Madame Fauvel. How is 
it that she is in his power? I have ascertained, on the best authority, that they 


saw each other fifteen months ago for the first time since they were quite children. _ 


And Madame Fauvel has always borne an unblemished character. We have to 
search in the past for the clue to the terrible tyranny exercised on the one side, and 
this mute submission on the other.’’ ~- 
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“« We can never find it out,” said Bertomy. 

** We shall, as soon as we know the past history of Clameran. There is much 
that interests me in him. I cannot forget how opportunely for him his brother 
died, whilst he was on a visit to Oloron.” 

“Do you suspect a murder, then?” 

«I searcely know. The robbery is, however, now for me a matter of secondary 
importance. It is easy to explain the robbery, and if there were only that, I 
should say my task is finished; let us place the matter in the hands of the 
police. 

Bertomy rose, his face beaming with satisfaction. 

“Do you know everything then?” 

“Yes ; I know who gave the key, and how the pass-word was found out.” 


“Ah! the key was doubtless M. Fauvel’s, but how about the pass-word?” 


asked Bertomy. 

“You gave them the pass-word yourself. You have forgotten, I suppose. 

Fortunately, some one else had a better memory. Do you remember calling 
with Raoul on Nina Froment about the business you were managing for her a 
‘day or so before the robbery. You asked her christian names, as. the solicitor 
wanted them to insert in the assignment. She told you only Nina, and you said 
carelessly, ‘ A pretty name too; just four letters, by-the-bye, I shall make use of 
it myself.’” 

* Ah! Lremember very well now.” 

“ And Kaoul certainly did not forget. Well, you understand the rest. One 
of the two went to Madame Fauvel, and forced her to give up her husband’s 
key ; on the chance that it would be right the moveable knobs were udapted to 
the name “ Nina.” And the 350,000 francs were taken. It is certain that 
Madame Fauvel only yielded to terrible menaces. The poor woman was more 
dead than alive on the day after the robbery, and it was she who at a great risk 
to herself sent you the 10,000 francs.” 

“But who stole the money? Was it Raoul, or was it Clameran? And 
what is the cause of the influence they have over Madame Fauvel? How is 
Madeleine, too, is mixed up in this terrible business ?” 

** These are all questions that it is impossible to answer at present. And it is 
for that reason that we shall not yet have them arrested I want ten days. If 
in that time I cannot clear the affair up,I shall return, and the law can take 
its course.” 

** Are you going away then ?” 

“TI am off in a few hours’ time for Beaucaire, It is from that neighbourhood 
that Clameran and Madame Fauvel, who was a Mdlle. de la Verberie, come, is 
it not ?” 

“Yes ; I know the families by name.” 

“ Well, it is there that I shall investigate their past history. Neither Raoul 
nor Clameran will escape us; the police will look after them. But you must be 
prudent. You must promise me to remain quietly here as long as I am away, 
not to go anywhere, not even to stir out.” 

Bertomy readily promised what M. Verduret asked of him. 

It was now that he was left alone to his own reflections that Bertomy thoroughly 
realised all that M. Verduret had accomplished for him. When he thought over the 
past investigations he was astonished both at their extent and at their success. How 
many discoveries had been crowded into the past eight days, and with what pre- 
cision and exactness M. Verduret proceeded from point to point! With what 
skill he had passed from hypotheses to facts; with what acuteness he had con- 
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trived an explanation of so much that was mysterious! Bertomy was compelled 
to confess to himself that he could never have hoped to have attained similar 
results if he had been left to his own devices. He possessed neither the sur- 
prising penetration nor the keen forethought of M. Verduret; he had neither his 
quickness nor his boldness in following up a trail once hit; he did not possess the 
same power of gathering aid and assistance from all quarters, of making use of 
men as well as of events. 

Bertomy did not stir from the hotel. He twice received news from M. Ver- 
duret. He had a letter from him in which he mentiened that he had seen his 
father. On the second occasion, Dubois, M. de Clameran’s servant, called on 
behalf of M.. Verduret, to say that all was going on well. Everything, in fact, 
was progressing favourably, when on the ninth day of his seclusion, about ten 
o’clock in the evening, Bertomy made up his mind to take a stroll out. He had 
a violent headache, and thought that the fresh air would relieve it. Madame 
Fanferlot, who seemed to act under M. Verduret’s iustructions, raised some 
objections, but he disregarded them, 

‘What can it matter in this part of Paris and at this hour of the night?” he 
said to himself. “I will just walk along the Quai, and there is no chance of my 
meeting any one there.” 

Unfortunately he did not keep strictly to his programme, but feeling thirsty 
entered a café and called for a glass of beer. He took up a paper and glanced 
carelessly down its columns. A paragraph attracted his attention. It ran thus :— 

A marriage is arranged and will at once take place between M. le Marquis de Clameran 
and the niece of M. Fauvel, the well-known banker. 

The shock of this piece of news coming so suddenly and so unexpectedly was 
terrible for Bertomy. He did not know what to do, what course to adopt. He 
said to himself that whatever happened, Madeleine must never be allowed to. 
mary such an abandoned scoundrel; that M. Verduret would perhaps return too’ 
late ; that at any cost an obstacle must be put in the way of this marriage. The 
very thought of such a marriage was torture to him. Without pausing to reflect. 
he called to the waiter for writing materials, and disguising his hand as best he 
could, he wrote the following letter to M. Fauvel :— 

Sr1z,—Yon gave your manager into custody on suspicion;of theft, and you were justified 
in doing so, since you considered him guilty. 

-_ if eer you of 350,000 francs, did he also rob your wife of her jewellery 
an awn 1 

Before you marry your niece too, to the Marquis de Clameran, would it not be as well 
to make inquiries at the Prefecture of Police as to what is known of him there? 

“OnE or Your FRrenps.” 

The letter written, he at once posted it. And it was not until he proceeded 
slowly to walk homewards that the least doubt as to the expediency of the 
course he had adopted suggested itself to him. ‘‘ Was he not wrong, perhaps, 
to act in such haste? Might not this letter upset the plans of M. Verduret ?” he 
began to ask himself. When he reached the hotel, his doubts were changed to 

ets. 

Dubois had called in his absence to say that M. Verduret had sent word that 
everything had been accomplished, and that he would be back at nine o’clock the 
next evening. Bertomy would have given anything then, not to have sent his 
anonymous letter. 

At that very time M. Verduret had just got into the train at Tarascon, and was: 
thinking over a plan by which he might make the best use of his discoveries. 

For he had discovered everything. Combining what he already knew with the 
particulars furnished him by an old servant of Mme. de La Verberie, and the 
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statement of one who was formerly employed at the Chiteau de Clameran, 
making use of the evidence furnished by the people at Vesinet in the service of 
Raoul de Lagors, that Fanferlot, in his character of Dubois, had collected and 
availing himself of information derived from the police, he had succeeded, 
thanks to his surprising skill in similar investigations, in quite reconstructing, even 
in its minutest details, the terrible history of which he had caught glimpses. 

As he had guessed and said, it was necessary to go far back into the past, to 
discover the causes of the crime of which Bertomy had been the victim. 

And this is the story, as it was reconstructed by M. Verduret. 


XII. 
Tue Story or Her Lire. 


BOUT two leagues from Tarascon, on the left bank of the Rhone, stands the 
Chéteau de Clameran. And there in 1841 lived the old Marquis and his 
eldest son Gaston, and his youngest son Louis. Henri, the second son, had, some 
ten years before, left his father’s house, moved by the wild adventurous spirit that 
was more or less characteristic of the family, and had proceeded to America. 

The old Marquis was a man of the type that thirty years ago was far from 
rare in the French provinces. He was an aristocrat who had survived the Great 
Revolution, and like his kings had learned nothing and forgotten nothing. He 
had left France with the Comte d’Artois, and had returned in 1815, when the 
Allies entered Paris, and a Bourbon once more sat in the seat of St. Louis. 

Of the vast estates that his family had possedsed, he only recovered a small 


part. In this respect he was far more fortunate than the majority of the men of 


his party. But the remembrance of what he had lost was always present with 
him, and served to keep fresh his hatred of the new times and the new manners. 
On his return to France he retired to the country and lived the careless, easy 
life of a French country gentleman. His income was amply sufficient for all his 
wants, but year by year he allowed his expenses to exceed his revenue. And 
his two younger sons displayed the same reckless prodigality. The youngest, Louis, 
was especially extravagant ; his whole life was given up to the pursuit of pleasure. 
Gaston the eldest son, was more studiously inclined than either of his brothers, 
He took an active interest in politics, and in all that was passing round ; the 
family prejudices had apparently but little hold upon him. 

The Marquis, wrapped up in his careless egotism, lived on the whole very 
happily, eat and drank well, had good hunting and shooting, was on excellent 
terms with the peasantry round about, and was detested by the townspeople, to 
whom he was never weary of showing lis contempt. Time never dragged heavily 
with him : if other resources failed, he had always his long-standing quarrel with 
his neighbour, the Countess de la Verberie, to interest him. 

The Countess de la Verberie, was a tall, stiff woman, haughty and disdainful in 
character, distant with those she considered her equals, and harsh and hard with 
her inferiors. She, too, had emigrated with her husband at the time of the 
Revolution. She had returned as a widow. Less fortunate than the Marquis, 
she had only recovered from her former property, the little Ch&teau and estate of 
La Verberie, whence she did not derive sufficient to live upon in the style to 
which she aspired. Nevertheless the Chiteau de la Verberie would have been 
regarded by most people as a very pleasant home. It was certainly not very 
large, but it was well and conveniently constructed, and picturesquely placed in 
the midst of a vast undulating park. This park, stretching as it did from the high 
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road to Beaucaire, up to the riverside, with its old trees, its shrubberies, it velvet 
lawns, and the clear brook that rippled down through park and field to the Rhone, 
was one of the show-places of the neighbourhood. 

But the Countess de la Verberie was far from appreciating the picturesque sur- 
roundings of her chiteau. She considered hers a very hard fate, and passed her 
time in lamenting it. 

She had only one daughter, Valentine, who was then eighteen years old. 
Valentine was a delicate, graceful, fair-haired girl, with large, wistful, pure, blue 
eyes. The fame of her beauty had spread very far in the country around. The 
sailors passing up and down the river, the peasants working in the fields, had 
often enough seen Valentine seated by the water’s edge, under the shade of the 
tall trees, with a book in her hand; and seen from afar, in her white dress, with 
her beautiful yellow hair floating about her neck, she seemed to these superstitious 
country people like some fair apparition of good omen for them. And often be- 
tween Arles and Valence the country people talked of the pretty little fairy of 
La Verberie. 

If M. de Clameran detested the Countess, she in turn hated him. Yet they were 
people born to understand each other. They had similar opinions and similar 
prejudices. Fortune and accident alone could have prevented their being firm 
allies. The cause of enmity that existed between them was very simple. There 
was a traditional hatred between the families, dating from some three hundred 
years ago. Both the Countess and the Marquis would have been puzzled to state 
how the family feud had arisen. It was sufficient for them that they had received 
it in common with other heirlooms. It is certain that neither had ever let an 
opportunity pass of embittering it. And they were such near neighbours that 
opportunities presented themselves only too often. For the river Rhone alone 
separated the two estates. 

With so bitter a feud existing between the heads of the families, it was only 
natural that Gaston de Clameran should fall in love with Valentine de la Verberie. 
The two had met for the first time at some party in the neighbourhood. And 
they had afterwards often come together at the house of the Duchesse d’ Arlange, 
the sister-in-law of the Countess de la Verberie, who was accustomed each summer 
to leave her gloomy hotel in the Faubourg St. Germain, for a pléasant chiteau 
she had near Tarascon. During this time a firm friendship had sprung up be- 
tween Gaston and Valentine. And then summer passed and the Duchesse 
d’Arlange returned to Paris, and they were separated for months, it seemed. How- 
ever, they saw each other from time to time across the river, that ran between the 
two estates. One day Gaston ventured into the park and met Valentine there. 
He took the opportunity to tell her how much he loved her. And she did not 
conceal that she loved him not less deeply. They recognised the obstacles that 
stood in their way; they were aware how the traditional feud of their families 
rendered it almost hopeless to anticipate that consent would be given to their 


‘union. But it is the prerogative of love to hope, against hope, and to trust in the 


impossible. Other meetings succeeded to this first. And yethow many obstacles 
there were to their stolen interviews! What precautions had to be taken to avert 
detection! The precautions sufficed to keep their secret from their parents, it is 
true, but it was already whispered amongst the country people. ‘That spring 
Valentine went to Paris on a visit to the Duchesse d’Arlange, and Gaston soon 
after proceeded to the capital. On their return the stolen interviews were re- 
newed as of old. 

One evening in November, Gaston proceeded to the usual rendezvous. Heavy 
rains had swollen the Rhone, and it rushed down on its course in a fierce torrent. 
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Gaston set out to Tarascon, intending to cross the river at the bridge there, and 
mount up the other bank to La Verberie, where he had arranged with Valentine 
to meet him. He dined first with a friend in the town, and afterwards strolled 
into a little café. | They went into the billiard room and commenced to play a 
game. Gaston’s attention was suddenly attracted by bursts of forced laughter 
proceeding from a table at the end ofthe room. And from that’‘moment the game 
seemed to lose all interest for him. He missed the easiest of strokes. 

** My dear fellow, what is the matter ?” asked his friend. ‘‘ You are in very 
bad form.” 

“« Oh, nothing,” said Gaston, impatiently. 

The game continued a few minutes longer, when suddenly Gaston, ghastly 
white, threw his cue on the table, and rushed towards the end of the room. 

There were five young men there, playing dominoes and drinking wine. Gas- 
ton spoke to the one who seemed the eldest, a good-looking fellow of some twenty- 
six years of age, named Jules Lazet. 

“What did you dare to say just now?” he cried in a voice trembling with 
anger. 

Lazet rose, with a look of insolent meaning on his face. 

** Whose name did you dare to mention ?” Gaston continued. 

“I was speaking about the little girl at La Verberie,” said Lazet, in a calm 
tone, and with an insultingsmile. “I will repeat what I said—if you wish it.” 

All who were in the café had risen and gatheréd round the two speakers. By 
the meaning looks, the ill-concealed expressions of satisfaction that he noticed on 
all sides of him, Gaston quite understood that those round about bore him no good 
will. The contempt that the old marquis had lavished on the townspeople of Ta- 
rascon had evidently borne fruit. All evidently took part against Gaston. He 
was not, however, the man to shrink back under such circumstances. 

*“* Only the vilest coward,” he said, in a voice that he strived to render calm, 
and that rang through the silence with a strange solemnity; ‘‘ Only the vilest 
coward would be guilty of the infamy and baseness of insulting a young lady who 
has neither father nor brother to protect her.” 

‘* If she has neither father nor brother,” said Lazet, in the same tone of inso- 
lent meaning, ‘ she has her lover.” 

Gaston lifted his hand and struck Lazet full in the face. There was a cry of 
terror amongst the lookers-on. Everyone knew by reputation the violent temper 
of Lazet, his great strength, and his undoubted courage. With one bound Lazet 
leaped over the table, and throwing himself on Gaston, seized him by the throat. 
There was a moment of frightful confusion. Gaston’s friend endeavoured to come 
to his help, but he was caught hold off by the lookers-on, and violently thrust on 
one side. Gaston and Lazet were well matched, they were both young, strong, 
and active, and they struggled for some time without either gaining any marked 
advantage. Lazet only wished for fair play. 

** Leave us alojie,” he cried to his friends; ‘‘ I will soon settle him.” 

But the others were too excited and too eager to remain simple lookers-on. 

“A blanket” one’of them cried, “and let’s toss the young aristocrat in that.” 

At the same time four or five of them threw themselves upon Gaston, separated 

_ him from Lazet and pushed him back to the billiard table. Gaston defended 
himself with a terrible energy. His sense of right and his feeling of contempt for 
his antagonists lent him a strength that he could not have believed that he posses- 
sed. He was gradually working his way round the table, seeking to gain the 
door, when all at once a shout rang through the room. 

“* Here’s a blanket !”’ one cried. 
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“* Throw him in |” shouted another. 

Fresh fury seized Gaston ; with a desperate effort he made three of his assailants 
loose their hold, and another he hurled to the.ground. His arms were free ;. but 
his enemies returned to the charge. And then he lost all self-command. A 
knife was lying on a table close by, he seized hold of it, and plunged it into the 
body of the first who rushed against him. 

It was Jules Lazet. He fell to the ground with a sharp cry. 

There was a second of stupefied surprise. Two or three rushed to help Lazet. 
The mistress of the café shrieked for help. One or two ran into the street 
calling out “‘ Murder” But the remainder, some ten at least in number, threw 
themselves on Gaston. He felt that he was lost ; his enemies took up and turned 
into weapons everything they found lying near. He was already badly bruised 
and cut, and he took a desperate resolution. ‘Leaping on the billiard-table, he 
threw himself headlong through the glass-front of the café into the street. The 
force with which he hurled himself shattered the glass and woodwork ; he was 
wounded and torn in twenty places but he had got through. 

But although Gaston was in the street he was from beingin safety. His ad- 
versaries were at first disconcerted by his boldness but they soon recovered from 
their first surprise and dashed after him. Gaston had rushed along the road lead- 
ing from the town; it was almost deserted, it wasa dark evening, the ground 
was heavy—sodden with the recent rains. He heard the footsteps of his pursuers 
close behind; he turned to look whilst he was still running; a tree had been 
cut down and the trunk had been left lying close to the pathway. He stumbled 


against it and fell to the ground. He was on his feet again directly, but his | 


pursuers were already upon him. This time he had no mercy to expect. His 
enemies were mad with excitement. 


“Throw him in the river,’’ they cried. 

Gaston knew no longer what he did; a bottle thrown at him, had struck him 
on the forehead and the broken glass had cut deep into the flesh ; the blood 
streamed down his face, half-blinding him. He knew that his life depended on 
his making his escape. He still had in his hand the knife he had snatched up in 
the café. He struck out wildly with it. The man he hit fell to the ground 
with a groan, and the road was once more clear before him. Two of his pursuers 
stopped by the wounded man ; those left followed him with increased fierceness. 
But Gaston was very active, and the terrible nature of his position doubled his 
energy. He no longer noticed the wounds he himself had received, as he 
rushed along at* a headlong speed through the dark November night. He grad- 
ually distanced his pursuers; the noise of their footsteps slowly died away in the 
distance. Gaston still hurried on, however, striking across the fields and taking 
the nearest way to the chateau. 

All this terrible series of events had passed with inconceivable rapidity. 
Between the time when Gaston had entered the café with his friend, and the moment 
when he at last got clear of his pursuers, not forty minutes had Slapsed. And yet 
how much had occurred in the time! That one evening had more influence in 
shaping his future than the twenty-five years of his past life. ~ 

It was ten o’clock when he reached the chateau. The old servant who opened 
the door started back frightened on seeing him. 

“ Good heavens, M. le Comte!” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What has happened?” 

**Silence,” said Gaston, in that stern voice that marks the consciousness of im- 
minent danger. ‘‘ Where is my father ?” 

** The Marquis is in his room with M. Louis. He has had an attack of gout, 
andcan’t move. But you, Sir’-—— 
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Gaston did not wait to hear more, he rushed upstairs into the room where his 
father and brother were playing backgammon. 

“« What is the matter?” asked the Marquis, anxiously, as his son entered, his 
face and dress covered with blood. 

“‘T have come to bid you farewell, and to arrange to leave the country.” 

Leave the country !” 

“Yes; at once; without a moment’s delay. Iam pursued; the gendarmerie 
willl doubtless be here at once; I have killed two men.” 

The shock to the Marquis was such that, forgetting his gout, he endeavoured to 
stand up. The pain he suffered, eae was so great that he fell back again in 
his arm-chair. 

“How? When?” he asked, in a voice that revealed how terribly he was affected. 

“In acafé at Tarascon, anhour ago. They insulted a young lady in my 
presence. They were fifteen to one. And I took up a knife.” 

“ And you chastised them? You did right. And who was the young lady? ” 

** Mile. de la Verberie.” 

A slight expression of annoyance crossed the face ofthe Marquis. That his. 
son should have suffered in the cause of a de la Verberie was an additional source 
of regret. 

‘« There is no time to lose,” broke in Louis. “ Are you hurt much?” 

A hurried examination showed that the injuries were not so serious as Gaston 
had imagined. The most serious was a wound a little below the left shoulder 
received from a knife. Gaston at once had his wounds dressed, and hastily 
changed his clothes. 

« And you think, you must leave the country?” asked the Marquis. 

“There can be no doubt about it,” said Louis. “If he stays, he will be 
arrested, thrown into prison, tried, and “who knows ”—— 

* We know only too well,” said the Marquis, “‘he will be found guilty and 
sentenced. Ah, in my youth things were different. Then at least distinctions 
were made between la noblesse and /a roture. But you will want money, and I 
have very little in the house.” 

Louis opened a bureau ; there were only 920 francs there. 

* Nine hundred and twenty francs,” cried the Marquis. “It is not enough. 
You cannot do with so little.” , 

The old man remained for @ minute lost in thought. At last he made up his 
mind. He told Louis to get out of the bureau the jewel-casket that stood in one 
corner. He took from his neck a black ribbon to which was attached the key of 
the casket. He opened it with evident emotion, and drew carefully out a neck- 
lace, a cross, some rings, and other woman’s trinkets. 

“ Gaston,”’ the Marquis said, “I know how important it may be for you, in 
your endeavour to escape, that you should be well provided with money. It is 
very unfortunate that there is so little in the house. This jewellery belonged to 
your dear mother. I have always kept it by me. In the days when I was an 


exile from France, living in London, plunged in poverty, I never parted with one 


trinket. It would have seemed a sacrilege to have sold them. But now—— 
You will take them, Gaston ; they are, you know, of great value.” 

“‘ No, anything but that,” exclaimed Gaston, deeply touched by the manner of 
the old man. 

‘Take them. If your mother were here, she would tell you to do so too. It 
must never be that the safety and the honour of the heir of the house of Clameran 
should be in jeopardy for the sake of a trifle of money.” 

“‘ Thanks ! thanks!” said Gaston. “I take them as a sacred pledge given to 
me, and I will some day account to you for them.” 
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“ The time is passing very quick,” said Louis, who was not of a 
to be much affected by the evident emotion of his father and brother. 

“ Before leaving you,” continued Gaston, “I have one duty to fulfil. The 
young lady whose honour I defended this evening is my wife.” 

“What !” cried the Marquis, starting up despite his gout: with a look of 
— incredulity that changed to an expression of furious anger as Gaston 

*«« And I confide her to your charge.” 

“What you have dared to marry this girl, without my knowledge, without my 
consent! A Clameran has married a La Verberie,” the Marquis broke forth; 
in the vehemence of his anger, he could scarcely give utterance to all he felt. 

A terrible scene was clearly about to take place between the father and the son, 
when the door of the room was noisily thrown open. The servants of the house 
came rushing along the passage, 

“ The gensdarmes are here,” they called out. 

The Marquis stood up. 

** Gensdarmes at Clameran. By heavens they shall suffer for their boldness.” 

The servants were clearly ready to stand by their master. Happily at this 
moment of excitement Louis remained cool and collected. : 

“It would be folly to attempt resistance,” he said, “‘ What do you expect to 
gain by it? Where are they ?” . 

« At the gateway,” said a 

“ Then my brother must escape by the garden-door.” 

** Ah! sir it is watched,” replied the same man, “ and the little door that leads 
into the park as well. Some even are stationed along the wall of the park.” 

It was quite true. The news of the death of Lazet had caused a great com- 
motion in Tarascon. Not only had all the mounted gendarmerie been sent off to 
endeavour to arrest the criminal, but some of the hussars from the garrison had 
been dispatched on the same errand. 

So,” said the Marquis, recovering in presence of danger all his calmness, “ so 
we are surrounded.” | 

“ Not a chance of escape,” said one of the servants mournfully. 

‘«* That is what we will see,” said the Marquis. ‘“ You Louis, with one of the 
grooms take the two swiftest horses in the stables and place yourselves as quietly 
as possible, the one at the gateway, the other at the park-gate. You others take 
up your places at the other doors. When I fire this pistol let every door be 
thrown wide open, and you Louis with the man ride out at full speed, and do all 
you can to get ¢lear away and induce the gensdarmes to follow you.” 

_ T will take care that they have a good chase,” muttered the groom. 

“In the meantime, you, Gaston, must climb over the wall and ascend by the 
side of the river to the hut of Piloret the fisherman. Launch yourself in his boat, 
and once on the Rhone you will have little to fear.” 


The Marquis was left alone for a minute with his son. He shook hands with 


Gaston, but did not trust himself to speak. 

Gaston hurried downstairs: he had but a few minutes to wait, when he heard 
the report of a pistol. And then he could hear the great gateway opening with 
a loud crash, the clang of the sabres of the gensdarmes and the soldiers, the mad 
gallop of horses, and on all sides loud shouts mixed with oaths. 

Leaning out of the window of his room, the Marquis, scarcely able to breathe from 
excitement, waited to see the result. As he had foreseen, Louis and the groom 
succeeded in bursting their way out, and breaking away, the one to the right, the 
other to the left, each followed by some dozen of horsemen. They were well- 
mounted, but the pursuit was hot. It seemed that the field was open for Gaston 
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to escape, when accident—was it accident ?— intervened. At about two hundred 
yards from the chateau the horse Louis rode slipped, throwing its rider. At once 
he was surrounded by gensdarmes. He was of course recognised. 

‘“<It is not the murderer,” cried one. ‘“‘ Back again quick ; it is a mere trick.” 
They returned, and in time to see by the dim light of the moon Gaston climbing 
the wall. 

“‘There’s our man,” shouted the brigadier. And all bursting into a gallop, 
rode towards the spot where they had seen Gaston leap over. 

The ground on the side of the park where Gaston was, was such as to offer 
every impediment to the pursuit. It was uneven and covered with shrubs, and 
clumps of trees. It was impossible for the pursuers to do more than pick their 
way. The gensdarmesgave up in despair and made for the fields beyond. Only a 
few of the hussars persevered. Gaston, knowing every inch of the ground, bounded 
rapidly on, taking advantage of the cover, running from one clump of trees to the 
other. He knew that at the edge of the woodland he was traversing there was 
a deep ditch dividing the park from the fields beyond. He thought that by jumping 
into this ditch and running along its length he might throw the pursuers off the 
scent. He had forgotten the recent rains. When he reached the ditch he found 
it was full of water. He was about to leap across it, when on the other side he 
saw three horsemen riding across the field. They were gensdarmes who had 
skirted the wood and got into the open country beyond. 

At the sight of these men Gaston stopped short. To go forward was clearly 
impossible; to go back was to fall into the hands of the hussars. To his right 
there-was a wood in which he might find shelter, but there was a high-road he 
would have to cross and along this road he heard the tramp of horses’ feet. And 
then to the left of him was the Rhone, swollen by the recent rains, hurrying along 
a mass of foaming water. 

What course was he to adopt? His pursuers he felt were rapidly closing in upon 
him. He vowed never to be taken alive. There was yet one chance of safety 
left to him, it was a very feeble one, such as only an utterly desperate man would 
adopt. The Rhone ran at his left, He ran rapidly towards the river; a little . 
strip of land jutted out into the stream and for this he made. When he had 
reached it he could clearly distinguish those who pursued him; they were some 
twelve or fifteen in number. Directly one caught sight of him, he gave a loud 
** hurrah!” and the rest hurried up. : 

“ Surrender” cried the brigadier. 

Gaston made no reply. He was weighing his chances of safety. 

“Once more” cried the brigadier, “ will you give yourself up ?” 

Gaston did not hear him. The roar of the river alone rang in his ears. 
Calmly, although he saw how little hope there was for him, he was seeking the 
best place where to spring in. 

The gensdarmes were making their way to the place where he was. 

A tree stretched out into the river; Gaston stepped on to its lowest branch and 
plunged headlong into the river. 

The branch of the tree broke short off, fell into the stream and went whirling 
down in the foaming flood. 

A cry of astonishment broke from his pursuers. 

** Tt is all up with him ” said one of the gensdarmes, ‘‘ No one can swim down 
the Rhone in such a flood. They will pick up his body at Arles to-morrow.” 

‘* Well” said the brigadier philosophically, “‘ better the Rhone than the galleys, 
I am only sorry for the poor old man, who no doubt hopes to hear of his son’s 
escape. I at least will not tell him the bad news.” : 
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TENT-LIFE WITH THE WANDERING KORAKS. 


Corin':—And how like you this shepherd’s life, Master Touchstone ? z 
Touchstone :—Traly, shepherd, in respect of itself, it is a good life ; but in 
that it is a shepherd’s life, it is naught. In respect that it is solitary, I like it very 
well ; but in respect that it is private, it is a very vile life. Now in respect it is in the 
fields, it pleaseth me well ; but in respect it is not in the court, it is tedious. As it is 
a spare life, look you, it fits my humour well; but as there is no more plenty in it, it 
goes much against my stomach. Hast any philosophy in thee, shep 1—* As You 


_ Like It.” 


ee. portions of the globe, and few races of men, in this age of adventurous 
travel and restless inquiry, are less known to science, to literature, and to the 
civilised world generally, than the vast steppes of North-eastern Asia, and the wild 
tribes of wandering Ishmaelites, who roam with countless herds of reindeer over 
their desolate expanse. All other parts of the world, from the glaciers and bergs 
of Northern Greenland to the tropical forests of Central Africa, have been re- 


peatedly traversed by enterprising explorers, and their scenery and people are - 
familiar, through the graphic sketches of Kanes and Livingstones, to all the read- _ 


ing world; but Kamchatka and North-eastern Asia still retain their primitive 
freshness, and offer to the modern traveller an as yet untrodden field. The re- 
moteness and climatic severity of the region, as well as the comparatively unattrac- 
tive nature of the country itself, have hitherto deterred all save a few hardy 
Cossacks and adventurous fur-hunters from attempting its exploration; so that, 
although nominally a portion of the great Russian empire, it has remained for ages 
in almost undisputed possession of the aboriginal tribes. Its boundless ‘‘ tundras,” 
barren, during most of the year, of all vegetation, stretch away, beyond the limits 
of vision, in long undulations of storm-drifted snow, without a single tree or bush 
to relieve the weary eye or cheer the heart with the semblance of life. Solitude 
and desolation reign supreme, and chill the spirit of the lonely traveller with their 
all-pervading influence. When the November sun sinks at last below the horizon, 
and the long winter night darkens over the silent land, it seems abandoned by God 
and man to the Arctic Spirit, who hangs out in the north his coloured banners of 
auroral light, as tokens of his conquest and dominion. Yet even here man dis- 
‘putes with the polar god the sovereignty of his barren empire, and indicates, by 
successful resistance, his right to occupy and possess the land. On the most 
desolate steppes, and among the barest, bleakest mountains, the wandering tribes 
of Asia pitch their small black tents, and bid defiance to the hostile powers of storm, 
cold, and darkness, which their enemy arrays against them. Without any of the 
luxuries, and with but few of the absolute necessities, of civilised life, these noma~ 
dic tribes have sustained themselves for centuries in a country whose very name is 
synonymous with every thing cold, barren, and inhospitable. 

It was my fortune, or, more accurately, perhaps, my misfortune, in the course 
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of explorations for the Russian-American Telegraph, to be brought into relations 
of close, though not always agreeable, intimacy with the wandering bands of 
Tchucktchis and Koraks who roam over the territory between the Okhotsk Sea 
and Behring’s Straits ; and as the information which I acquired relative to their 
life and habits is entirely new, I venture to bring it before the public, as an humble 
contribution to the world’s knowledge of a hitherto undescribed people. Apart 
from its novelty, the subject has, I frankly confess, little intrinsic attractiveness to 
recommend it. . 

Life in a greasy tent, whose distinguishing features are smoke and vermin, and 
among people whose choicest luxuries are frozen entrails, half-digested moss, and 
clotted blood, is neither interesting in experience nor engaging in narrative ; and I 
cannot conscientiously recommend its trial to the modern tourist. The ethnologist, 
who is desirous of verifying his theories by personal observation, and whose scien- 
tific enthusiasm is sufficiently strong to overcome the depressing influences of cold, 
smoke, filth, bad food, and solitude, may find life in a Korak tent endurable ; but 
to the ordinary traveller, whose tastes are esthetic rather than scientific, it is a 
living death. I no longer wonder that the Russian navigator, Billings, after 
several weeks’ travel with the Tchucktchis, fell on his knees and ed God for 
the sight of a Russian church-steeple! Two of our own party, who, for the pur- 
pose of exploration, spent sixty-four days in wandering with the same tribe over 
the steppes near Behring’s Straits, expressed, upon their final escape, no less lively 
emotions of gratitude and joy. 

The little party of four men, to whom was committed the exploration of North- 
eastern Asia, arrived at Petropavlovski, Kamchatka, in the latter part of August, 
1865. We had undertaken the exploration of this forbidding region with a very 
vague and indefinite conception of the nature of the obstacles to be overcome ; 


_ and our first duty, after our arrival in Kamchatka, was to learn from the Russians 


as much as possible concerning the country and its inhabitants, and the facilities 
which they afforded for summer and winter travel. Our own ideas upon the sub- 
ject were chiefly obtained by a diligent perusal of ‘“‘ The Exiles of Siberia,” and 
**Wrangell’s Travels,” and were hardly definite or accurate enough for our 


" “ji@ghidance through a wilderness of nearly three thousand miles. The information, 
: owever, which we could gather from the rambling, disconnected stories of the 


Russians, was as discouraging as it) was meagre. If we were fortunate enough to 
escape the Scylla of barren steppes and lingering starvation, we must inevitably 
fall upon the Charybdis of barbarous natives, whose uncompromising hostility to 
foreigners in general, and to poor telegraphers in particular, was notorious. The 
doctrine of total depravity, according to our veracious informants, derived its 
clearest illustration and its most incontestible proof from the conduct of these 
savages. Iluman sacrifice and cold-blooded murder of relatives were among their 
most amiable traits, and to our startled imaginations was left the conception of 
their sterner characteristics. Such questionable amiability as this, certainly pre- 
supposed an almost inconceivable amount of original sin; but we fairly stood 
aghast when we were coolly informed that immolation upon the altar of some 
Korak or Tchucktchi god was the very least which we could expect if we per- 
sisted in our insane resolve to explore, with so small a party, the territory of the 
northern tribes. This was a contingency which had not occurred to us in the 
calculation of our chances, and it met us with all the force of a new and very dis- - 
agreeable fact. We had prepared ourselves for all kinds of ordinary and extra- 
ordinary hardships ; but we had never imagined that the exploration of this region 
would involve the unpleasant necessity of being offered up as a propitiatory 
sacrifice to the savage deities of native theology. 
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‘You don’t mean to say,” we exclaimed, “ that they offer up human beings to 
their confounded gods ?” 


“ Certainly,” responded our informant, cheerfully ; “‘ but,” he added, as a con- 
solatory reflection, “‘ they permit their victims to choose their own mode of death, 
you know ; and you can be shot, speared, or have your head knocked in with 
stones, just as you may prefer !” 

«A very generous concession to the tastes of the victim,” we ventured to 
observe, as soon as we recovered from the effects of this astounding piece of intel- 
ligence. ‘‘ But suppose a man is conscientiously opposed to all of these delightful 
alternatives, and is strongly prejudiced in favour of a natural death ; wouldn’t he 
be exempt ?” 

Our friend shook his head dubiously, as if he were reluctant to shatter our last 
hope, and yet felt it his duty to stand firm in his adherence to truth. 

‘“‘ The exemption laws of these barbarous tribes,” he said, “ do not 
the validity of conscientious scruples, and as long as a man has a head to be 
stoned, he is not allowed to plead disability.” 

“ Verily,” we thought, ‘‘ the way of the explorer is hard !” 

Closer examination of our Kamchadale friends elicited the important fact, that 
no one of them had ever witnessed the ceremonies of human sacrifice, nor did 
they know of an instance which had occurred within the memory of the present 
generation ; but that such had been the custom of the wandering tribes in years 
gone by, they still strongly affirmed. 

The Tchucktchis and Koraks, of whom these startling facts were predicated, 
descended, probably, in some long-past pre-historic era, from the Tartars of 
Central Asia. At the time of Wrangell’s explorations they still retained, in a 
slightly modified form, the wandering pastoral habits of their ancestors, living i in 
tents, travelling in bands, and watching the vast herds of reindeer, which consti- 
tuted their wealth, very much as did their Tartaric forefathers long before the 
days of Genghis Khan. Apart, however, from these most general and salient 
features of their nomadic life, ltttle concerning them was known to the civilised 

world. No Russian Catlin had yet been found, willing, i in the interests of science, 
to live in their dark, smoky tents, subsist upon a sometimes scanty diet of frozen 
entrails, and depict, with graphic pencil, the varying aspects of their social life. 
No wandering tourist, with indispensable ‘ Murray,” had ever “done” the 
Koraks. Alone and self-dependent, they wandered, for centuries, over their 
snowy steppes, herding their deer and sacrificing dogs to their heathen gods, in 
entire ignorance of any higher or better life than that into which they had been 
born. Dospite, however, the world’s persistent ignorance of their existence, and © 
their own lamentable ignorance of the world’s existence, they managed in some 
way to get along, without ever being brought to a realisation of their benighted 
condition. If they lacked the culture of a higher civilisation, they avoided also 
its accompanying vices, and their own rude principles of civil and social polity 
were better adapted, probably, to their peculiar life than all the generalisations 
of modern philosophy. The wants incident to the complex and artificial relations 
of civilised life, never suggested themselves to the simple Korak, who, by pro- 
portioning his desires to his necessities, and his ambition to his capacity, attained 
the true end of all philosophy. — - 

Nothwithstanding the discouraging reports of the Russians and Kamchadales in 
Petropavlovski, preparations for our northern journey went steadily on ; and with 
the falling leaves of early autumn, we rode out over the grassy hills which en- 
circled the village, and turned our faces toward the land of the wandering Koraks. 
Our prospective immolation, strange as it may seem, cast no shadow of despon- 
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dency over the brightness of our present life. Youth and health are proverbially 
hopeful, and our trust in Providence was sustained and justified by the shining 
barrels of the revolvers which hung at our belts, and which, we felt confident, 
would prove efficacious in turning the misguided Koraks from the error of , their 
way. 

The desolate steppe, known to the Kamchadales as the ‘‘ Dole,” over which 
the Korak tribes wander, lies more than six hundred miles to the northward of 
Petropavlovski, at the junction of the Kamchatkan peninsula with the main land. 
The rugged range of volcanic mountains which divides the peninsula longitudi- 
nally into halves, breaks off abruptly about the fifty-ninth parallel of latitude, into 
the Okhotsh Sea, leaving to the north a wide expanse of table-land, which stretches 
in monotonous uniformity from the Okhotsk to the Pacific, and whose moss- 
covered surface affords abundant food for the reindeer of the wandering tribes. 
Long before we reached the southmost verge of this desolate steppe, the stern 
winter of northern latitudes overtook us, and we exchanged our canoes and horses 
for the dogs and sledges of the Kamchadales. The deep {snows of early winter 
blocked up the mountain ravines, and day after day we toiled slowly and wearily 
on, breaking a road with snow-shoes for our heavily-loaded sledges, and camping 
at night among the pines, or under the shelter of the mountain cliffs. 

Late one afternoon in November, as the long northern twilight was fading into 
the peculiar steely blue of an Arctic night, our dogs toiled slowly up the last sum- 
mit of the Jamanca Mountains, and we looked down, from a height of more than 
two thousand feet, upon the dreary expanse of snow which stretched away from 
the base of the mountains at our feet to the far horizon. It was the land of the 
Wandering Koraks. A cold breeze from the sea swept across the mountain top, 
soughing mournfully through the pines as it passed, and intensifying the loneliness 
and silence of the white, wintry landscape. The faint pale light of the vanisbing 
sun still lingered upon the higher peaks, but in the gloomy ravines below us, shaggy 
with forests of larch and dense thickets of trailing pine, were already gathering 
the shadows and indistinctness of night. At the foot of the mountains stood the 

first encampment of Koraks. We had long since learned to distrust the state- 
ments of the Russians and Kamchadales as to the hostility of this tribe, and we 
looked forward with curiosity and pleasurable excitement, rather than with any 
emotion of fear, to our first meeting. Their wild, isolated life, peculiar and bar- 
barous customs, and the strange stories which we had heard of their savage reli- 
gious rites, had invested them in our imaginations with‘a mysterious interest, 
which a little spice of personal danger only deepened. As we rested our dogs a 
few moments upon the summit before commencing our descent, we tried to dis- 
cern, through the gathering gloom, the black tents, which we knew stood at the 
foot of the mountain ; but nothing save the dark patches of trailing pine broke the 
dead white of the level steppe. The encampment was hidden by a projecting 
shoulder of the mountain. 

The rising moon was just throwing into dark, bold relief the shaggy outlines of 
the peaks on our right, as we roused up our dogs and plunged into the throat of a 
dark ravine which led downward to the steppe. The deceptive shadows of night, 


and the masses of rock which choked up the narrow defile, made the descent 
i extremely dangerous, and it required all the skill of our practised drivers to avoid 
- accident. Clouds of snow flew from the spiked poles with which they vainly tried 
‘ to arrest our downward rush; cries and warning shouts from those in advance, 
¥ multiplied by the mountain echoes, excited our dogs to still greater speed, until we 
| seemed, as the rocks and trees flew past, to be in the jaws of a falling avalanche, 
r which was carrying us, with breathless rapidity, down the dark canon to certain 
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ruin. Gradually, however, our speed slackened, and we came out into the moon- 
light, on the hard, wind-packed snow of the open steppe. Half an hour’s brisk 
travel brought us into the supposed vicinity of the Korak encampment ; but we 
saw, as yet, no sign of either reindeer or tents. The disturbed, torn-up condition 
of the snow usually apprises the traveller of his approach to the yourts of the 
Koraks, as the reindeer belonging to the tribe range over all the country within a 


radius of two or three miles, and paw up the snow in search of the moss which 


constitutes their food. Failing to find any such indications, we were di 

the probability of our having been misdirected, when suddenly our leading dogs 
pricked up their sharp ears, snuffed eagerly at the wind, and, with short, excited 
yelps, made off at a dashing gallop toward a low hill which lay almost at right- 
angles with our previous course. The drivers endeavoured in vain to check the 
speed of the excited dogs: their wolfish instincts were aroused, and all discipline 
was forgotten as the fresh scent came down upon the wind from the herd of rein- 
deer beyond. A moment brought us to the brow of the hill, and before us, in the 
clear moonlight, stood the dark, conical tents of the Koraks, surrounded by a 
dense herd of at least four thousand deer, whose branching antlers appeared likea 
forest of dry limbs around the yourts. The dogs all gave voice simultaneously, 
like a pack of foxhounds in view of the game, and dashed tumultuously down the 
declivity, regardless of the shouts of their masters and the menacing cries of three 
or four dark forms, which rose suddenly up from the snow between them and the 
frightened deer. Above the tumult I could hear Dodd’s voice, hurling impreca- 


. tions in Russian at his yelping dogs, which, despite his most strenuous efforts, 


were dragging him and his capsized sledge across the steppe. The vast body of 
deer wavered a moment, and then broke into a wild stampede, with dogs, drivers, 
and Korak sentinels in full pursuit. 

Not desirous of becoming involved in the mélée, I sprang from my sledge, and 
watched the confused crowd as it swept, with shout, bark, and halloo across the 
plain. The whole encampment, which had seemed, in its quiet loneliness, to be 
deserted, was now startled into instant activity. Dark forms issued suddenly 
from the tents, and, grasping the long spears which stood upright in the snow by 
the doorway, joined in the chase, shouting and hurling lassos of walrus hide at 
the dogs, with the hope of stopping their pursuit. The clattering of thousands of 
antlers dashed together in the confusion of flight, the hurried beat of countless 
hoofs upon the hard snow, the deep hoarse barks of the startled deer, and the 
unintelligible cries of the Koraks as they tried to rally their panic-stricken herd, 
created a Pandemonium of discordant sounds, which could be heard far and wide 
through the still, frosty atmosphere of night. It resembled more a midnight 
attack of Comanches upon a hostile camp than the peaceful arrival of three or 
four travellers, and I listened with astonishment to the wild uproar of alarm 
which we had unintentionally aroused. The tumult grew fainter and fainter as it 
swept away into the distance, and the dogs, exhausting the unnatural strength 
which excitement had temporarily given them, yielded reluctantly to the control 
of their drivers, and turned towards the tents. Dodd’s dogs, panting with the 
violence of their exertions, limped sullenly back, casting longing glances occa- 
sionally in the direction of the deer, as if they more than half repented the 
weakness which had led them to abandon the chase. 

** Why didn’t you stop them?” I inquired of Dodd, laughingly. ‘A driver 
of your experience ought to have better control of his team than that.” 

“Stop them!” he exclaimed, with an aggrieved air; ““I’'d like to see 
stop them with a rawhide lasso round your neck, and a big Korak hauling like @ 
steam windlass at the other end of it. It’s all very well to jump from your 
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*nart,’ and ery ‘ Stop them ;’ but when the barbarians haul you off the rear-end 
of your sledge, as if you were a wild animal, what course would your sublime 
wisdom suggest? I believe I’ve got the mark of a lasso round my neck now ; ” 
and he felt cautiously about his ears for the impression of a seal-skin thong. 

As soon as the deer had been gathered together and a guard placed over them, 
the Koraks crowded curiously around the visitors who had entered sv unceremo- 
niously their quiet camp, and inquired, through our interpreter, who we were and 
what we wanted. A wild, picturesque group they made, as the moonlight . 
streamed white and clear into their swarthy faces, and glittered upon the metallic 
ornaments about their persons and the polished blades of their long spears. Their 
high cheek-bones, bold, alert eyes, and straight coal-black hair, suggested an inti- 
mate relationship with the American Indians; but the resemblance went no fur- 
ther. Most of their faces wore an expression of bold, frank honesty, which is not 
a characteristic of the Indian tribes, and which we instinctively accepted as a 
sufficient guarantee“of their friendliness and good faith. Contrary to our pre- 
conceived ideas of northern savages, they were athletic, able-bodied men, fully up 
to the average height of Europeans. Heavy “‘ kuchlankas,” or hunting-shirts of 
spotted deerskin, confined about the waist with a belt, and fringed round the 
bottom with the long black hair of the wolverine, covered their bodies from the 
neck to the knee, ornamented here and there with strings of small coloured beads, 
tassels of scarlet leather, and bits of polished metal. For pantaloons, long boots 
of sealskin coming up to the thigh, and foxskin hoods, with the ears of the animal 
standing erect on each side of the head, completed the costume, which, notwith- 
standing its dizarre effect, had yet a certain picturesque adaptation to the equally 
strange features of the moonlight scene. 

Leaving our Cossack Meronoff, seconded by the major, to explain our business 
and wants, Dodd and I strolled away, to make a critical examination of the en- 
campment. It consisted of four large conical tents, built apparently of a frame- 
work of poles, and covered with loose reindeer skins, confined in their places by 
long thongs of seal or walrus hide, which were stretched tightly over them from 
the apex of the cone to the ground. They seemed, at first sight, to be ill 
calculated to withstand the storms which in winter sweep down across this 
steppe from the Arctic Ocean, but subsequent experience proved that the severest 
gales cannot tear them from their fastenings. Neatly constructed sledges of 
various shapes and sizes were scattered here and there upon the snow, and two 
or three hundred pack saddles for the reindeer were piled up in a symmetrical 
wall near the largest tent. Finishing our examination, and feeling rather “bored” 
by the society of fifteen or twenty Koraks, who had constituted themselves a 
sort of supervisory committee to watch our movements, we returned to the spot where: 
the representatives of Civilisation and Barbarism were conducting their negotiations, 
They had apparently come to an amicable understanding ; for, upon our approach 
a tall native with shaven head stepped out from the throng, and, leading the way 
_to the largest tent, lifted a curtain of skin, and exposed to viewa dark hole about 
two feet and a half in diameter, which he motioned us to enter. 

Now, if there was any branch of V——’s Siberian education upon which he 
especially prided himself, it was his proficiency in crawling down chimneys, and 
into small holes. Persevering practice had given him a flexibility of back and a 
peculiar sinuosity of movement which we might admire but could not imitate ; and, 
although the distinction was not perhaps an altogether desirable one, he was 
invariably selected to explore all the dark holes and underground passages (mis- 
called doors) which came in our way. This seemed one of the most iar of 
the many different styles of entrance which we had observed; but V. 
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assuming as an axiom that no part of his body eould be greater than the (w)hole, 
dropped into a horizontal position, and, requesting Dodd to give his feet an initial 
shove, crawled cautiously in. A few seconds of breathless silence succeeded his 
disappearance, when, supposing that all must be right, I insinuated my head into 
the aperture, and crawled warily after him. The darkness was profound ; 
guided by V. ’s breathing, I was making very fair progress, when suddenly a 
savage snarl and a startling yell came out of the gloom in front, followed instantly 
by the most substantial part of V. ’s body, which struck me, with the force of 
a battering-ram, on the top of the head, and caused me, with the liveliest appre- 
hensions of ambuscade and massacre, to back precipitately out. WV——, with the 
awkward retrogade movements of a disabled crab, speedily followed. 

“What in the name of Chort is the matter??? demianded Dodd, as he extri- 
cated V——’s head from the folds of the skin curtain in which it had become 
enveloped. ‘ You back out as if Shaitan and all his imps were after you.” : 

“You don’t suppoge,” responded V——, with excited gestures, “that I’m 
going to stay in that hole and be eaten up ‘by Korak dogs? IfI was foolish 
enough to go in, I’ve got discretion enough to come out. I don’t believe the 
hole leads anywhere, anyhow,” he added apologetically ; “and it’s all full of 


With a quick perception of V——s difficulties and a grin of amusement at his 
discomfiture, our Korak guide entered the hole, exorcised with a few cabalistic 
words the dog fiends, which haunted. its gloomy recesses, and, throwing up an 
inner curtain, allowed the red light of the blazing fire to stream through. 

Crawling slowly on hands and knees a distance of twelve or fifteen feet, through 
the low doorway, we entered the large, open circle, in the interior of the tent. 
A crackling fire of resinous pine-boughs burned brightly upon the ground in the 
centre, illuminating redly the framework of black, glossy poles, and flittering 
fitfully over the dingy skins of the roof, and the swarthy, tattooed faces of the 
women who squatted around. A large copper kettle, filled with some mixture of 
questionable odour and appearance, hung over the blaze, and furnished oceupa- 
tion to a couple of skinny, bare-armed women, who with the same sticks were 


alternately stirring its contents, poking the fire, and knocking over the heads two 


or three ill-conditioned but inquisitive dogs. The smoke, which rose lazily from 
the fire, hung in a blue, clearly defined cloud about five feet from the ground, 
dividing the atmosphere of the tent into a lower stratum of comparatively clear 
air, and an upper cloud region, where smoke, vapours, and ill odours contended 
for supremacy. The location of the little pure air which the yourt afforded made 
the boyish feat of standing upon one’s head a very desirable accomplishment, and, 
— the pungent smoke filled my eyes to the exclusion of everything else except 
suggested to Dodd that he should reverse the respective positions of his head 
- feet, and try it; he would escape the smoke and sparks from the fire, and 
at the same.time obtain a new and curious optical effect. With the sneer of 
contempt which always met even my most valuable suggestions, he replied that I 
might try my own experiments ; and, throwing himself down at full length upon 
the ground, he engaged in the interesting diversion of making faces at a Korak 
baby. V——s time, as soon as his eyes recovered a little from the effects of 
the smoke, was about equally divided between preparations for our per irm 
meal and revengeful blows at the stray dogs which ventured in his 
while the major, who was probably the most usefully employed of the party, 
negotiated for the exclusive possession of a “ polog.” 
The temperature of a Korak tent in winter seldom ranges above 20 degs. or 
25 degs. Fahr., and as continuous exposure to such a degree of cold would be at 
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least very disagreeable, the Koraks have constructed, around the inner circum- 


ference of the tent, small air-tight apartments, called pologs, which are separated 
one from another by skin curtains, and which combine the advantages of exclu- 
siveness with the desirable luxury of greater warmth. These pologs are about 
four feet in height and six or eight feet in width or length. They are 
made of the heaviest furs, sewn carefully together to exclude the air, and are 
warmed and lighted by a rude lamp of seal-oil and moss. The law of compensa- 
tion, however, which pervades all nature, makes itself felt even in the pologs of a 
Korak yourt ; and for the greater degree of warmth, is exacted the penalty of a 
closer, smokier atmosphere. The flaming wick of the lamp, which floats like a 
tiny burning ship in a miniature lake of rancid oil, absorbs the vital air of the 
polog, and returns it in the shape of carbonic acid gas, black, oily smoke, and 
sickening odours. In defiance, however, of all the known principles of hygiene, 
this vitiated atmosphere seems to be healthy, or, to state the case negatively, 
there is no evidence to prove its wnhealthiness. The Korak-women, who spend 
almost the whole of their timein these pologs, live generally to an advanced age, 
and, excepta noticeable tendency to outlines and skinninéss, there is no- 
thing to distinguish them physically fromthe old women of other countries. It 
was not without what I supposed to be a well-founded apprehension of suffocation 
that I slept, for the first time, in a Korak yourt ; but like the fear of freezing to 


death in an outdoor temperature of 53 degs., my uneasiness proved to be entirely 


groundless, and gradually wore away. 
With a view to escape from the crowd of Koraks who squatted around us on 


the earthen floor, and whose watchful curiosity had become irksome, Dodd and I 


lifted up the fur curtain of the polog which the major’s diplomacy had secured, 
and crawled in to await the advent of supper. The inquisitive Koraks, unable to 
find room in the narrow polog for the whole of their bodies, lay down, to the 
number of nine, on the outside, and, poking their ugly half-shaven heads under 
the curtain, resumed their silent supervision. The appearance, in a row, of nine 
disembodied heads, whose staring eyes rolled with synchronous motion from side 
to side as we moved, was so ludicrous that we involuntarily burst into laughter. 
A responsive smile instantly appeared upon each of the nine swarthy faces, whose 
simultaneous concurrence in the expression of every emotion, suggested the idea 
of some huge monster with nine heads and but one consciousness. Acting upon 


Dodd’s suggestion that we should try and smoke them out, I took my brierwood pipe ~ 


from my pocket, and proceeded to light it with one of those peculiar snapping 
lucifers which were among our most cherished relics of civilisation. As the match, 
with a miniature fusilade of sharp reports, burst into flame, the nine startted heads 
instantly disappeared, and beyond the curtain we could hear a chorus of long- 
drawn “‘ ty-e-e-e-’s” from the astonished natives, followed by a perfect Babel of 
animated comments upon this diabolical method of producing fire. Fearful, how- 
ever, of losing some other equally striking manifestation of the white man’s super- 
natural power, the heads soon returned, reinforced by several others which the 
report of the wonderful occurrence had attracted. The fabled watchfulness of the 
hundred eyed Argus was nothing compared with the scrutiny to which we were 
now subjected. Every wreath of curling smoke which rose from our pipes was 


watched by the staring eyes as intently as if it were some deadly vapour from — 


the bottomless pit, which would shortly burst into report and flame. A Joud and 
vigorous sneeze from Dodd was the signal for a second panic-stricken withdrawal 
of the row of heads, and another comparison of respective experiences outside the 
curtain. It was laughable enough ; but, tired of being stared at, and anxious for 
something to eat, we crawled out of our polog, and watched with unassumed 
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interest the preparation of supper. Out of a little pine box, which contained our 
telegraphic instruments, V—-— had improvised a sort of rude, legless mess table, 
which he was employed in covering with cakes of hard bread, slices of raw bacon, 
and tumblers of steaming tea; these were the luxuries of Civilisation, and beside 
them, on the ground, in a long wooden trough and an exaggerated bowl of the 
same material, were the corresponding delicacies of Barbarism. As to their nature 
and composition, we could of course give only a wild conjecture: but the appetites — 
q of weary travellers are not very discriminating, and we seated ourselves, like 
4 cross-legged Turks, on the ground between the trough and the instrument box, 
4 determined to prove our appreciation of Korak hospitality by eating everything 
which offered itself. The bowl, with its strange-looking contents, arrested, of 
course, the attention of the observant Dodd; and, poking it inquiringly with a 
long-handled spoon, he turned to V——,, who, as chef de cuisine, was supposed 
to know all about it, and demanded, 

** What’s this you’ve got ?” 

“That ?” answered V. , promptly, “that’s hasty pudding.” 

‘* Hasty nonsense! It looks more like the material out of which the Children 
of Israel made bricks. They don’t seem to have wanted for straw, either,” he 
pe as he fished up several stems of long, dried grass. ‘‘ What is it, any- 

ow 9? 

“ That,” said V——, learnedly, is the celebrated ‘Iamuk chi a la Poosterelsk,’ 
ture national dish of the Koraks, concocted from the original recipe of His Excel- 
lency Oottoot Ootko Minyegeelkin, Grand Hereditary Tyon, and Vwesokee Pre- 
voskodeetelstvo of the Korak people, who” 

“ Hold on !” exclaimed Dodd, with a deprecating gesture ; ‘‘ that’s enough. I'll 
eat it; but if it isn’t good, I’ll make a summary example of the very next ‘Grand 
Hereditary Tyon’ whom I come across, just as a warning to the rest not to trifle 
with European stomachs.” 

Taking out a half spoonful of the dark, viscid mass, with three or four pendant 
straws, he put it to his lips. 

said we, expectantly, after a moment’s pause, “what does it taste 
? 

_ Like the mud pies of infancy,” replied Dodd, sententiously: ‘‘a little salt, 
pepper, and butter, and a good deal of meat and flour, witha few well selected 
vegetables, would probably improve it ; but it isn’t particularly bad as it is.” 

Upon the strength of this rather equivocal recommendation, I tasted it. Apart 
from a peculiar earthy flavour, it had nothing about it which was either pleasant or 
disagreeable. Its qualities were all negative except its grassiness, which alone gave 
character and consistency to the mass. 

This mixture, known among the Koraks as “ manyalla.” is eaten by all the 
Siberian tribes as a substitute for bread, and is the nearest approximation which 
native ingenuity can make to the staff of life. It is valued, I am told, more for 
its medicinal virtues than for its own intrinsic excellence ; and my limited experi- 
ence has fully prepared me to believe the statement. Its original elements are 
clotted blood, grease, and half-digested moss, taken from the stomach of the 
reindeer, where it is supposed to have undergone some essential change which fits 
it for human consumption. These curious and heterogeneous ingredients are boiled 

i up together, with a few handfuls of dried grass, to give the mixture consistency, . 
4 and the dark mass is then moulded into small loaves, and frozen for future use. 

* Our host was evidently desirous of treating us with every civility, and as a 
mark of especial consideration, bit off several choiee morsels from the large cube 
of venison in his grimy hand, and, taking them from his mouth, offered them to 
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me. I waived graciously the implied compliment, and indicated Dodd as the proper 
recipient of such attentions; but the latter revenged himself by requesting an old 
woman to bring me some raw tallow, which, he soberly assured her, constituted 
my only food when at home. My indignant denials in English were not under- 
stood, and the woman, delighted to find one whose tastes corresponded so closely 
with her own, brought the tallow. I was a helpless victim, and I could only add 
this last offence to the long list of grievances which stood to Dodd’s credit, and 
whieh I hoped some time to settle in full. 

Supper, in the social economy of the Koraks, is emphatically the meal of the 
day. Around the kettle of “ manyalla,” or the trough of reindeer meat, gather 
the men of the band, who, during the hours of daylight, have been absent, and 
who, between the mouthfuls of meat or moss, discuss the simple subjects of thought 
which their isolated life affords. We availed ourselves of this opportunity to learn 
something of the tribes who inhabited the country to the northward, and the re- 
ception which we should probably meet with. 

The statement of the Kamchadales, that the Koraks murdered all their old 
people whom sickness or the infirmities of age unfitted for the hardships of a 
nomadic life, we found to be fully confirmed ; but we were assured that, notwith- ae 
standing this terrible custom, the tribe generally was hospitable and kind-hearted, H | 
and that we might travel with entire safety through any part of the Korak terri- 1 
tory. They urged, in extenuation of the crime, the consent of the victim to his 
own murder, and his*uselessness and unhappiness if permitted to live, and seemed 
to consider it, very coolly, as rather a meritorious action to put an aged man out 
of his misery. As our host expatiated with cold-blooded minutenéss upon the 
different methods of putting a man to death, I thought of De Quincey’s celebrated 
essay upon “ Murder Considered as one of the Fine Arts,” and of the field which 
a Korak encampment would afford to his ‘‘ Society of Connoisseurs in Murder.” 
One of our comrades, who subsequently witnessed the ceremonies of execution, 
gave me a fuller account of the custom. It is a mournful illustration of the 
fallibility of conscience as a guide, when it is left to discover, by its own unaided 
efforts, what is right. 

Our host, who was the ‘‘ Tyon,” or chief of the band, promised to transport us 
with his reindeer to the next encampment, on the following morning ; and we 
crawled once more into our polog to sleep. A voice in another part of the yourt 
was singing a low, melancholy air ina minor key as I closed my eyes, and the 
a sad, oft-repeated refrain, so different from ordinary music, invested with peculiar 
m4 loneliness and strangeness my first night in a Korak tent. 
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THE FERRY. 


Nor a kiss—not a tear— 
Not even so much 

As an uttered word, 
— Not a touch. 


Oh, the passion, the pain, 
So coldly to part ! 

But I gave you one look, 
-— And my heart. 


You will pardon me, then, 
And you understand 

That my soul is yours, 
— Not my hand. 
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SOCIETY. 


DINNERS AND COOKERY. 


OOKERY plays so important a part in every-day life, that during the idle 
period of the year, after the close of the Season, one’s thoughts naturally 
revert occasionally tothe great subject. The Season itself always has Dinners 
amongst its chief reminiscences. There is the dinner at the Club, when you 
sip that famous cri of Chateau Yquem that is one of the glories of the Club 
cellars, you look out in the London twilight, and watch passing beneath the 
window the wonderful procession of vehicles and people that a West-end street 
presents. The roar of Piccadilly rings in your ears, and in the distance you 
catch the clang of a German band breaking with its discord the stillness of 
some Mayfair street. Then there are the dinners at Richmond and Maiden- 
head. You drive down through the park, past the monotonous suburbs, and then 
into the roads that wind through green lawns and under leafy trees to the river- 
side. And there, as you lazily make your way through the carte, you have 
glimpses of scenery before you that as the sun sinks in the crimson west, and 
the << into dusk, seems to be constantly winning and wearing new 
beauties. the country, or at the seaside, or abroad, you are tempted to 
compare these typical dinners of a London Season with the dinners that fortune 
throws in your way. And whether your experiences are fortunate, or whether, 
as will more probably be the case, they are the reverse, the subject of Cookery 
will necessarily, from time to time, occupy your attention. 

There has been no definition of man so universally accepted as that which 
defines him as a cooking animal. Here is a point in which, at least, he leaves 
his brother brutes behind. Nothing can more fully discriminate him from the 
wonderful but inferior capacities of the animals who rival him in engineering, in 
decoration, art, government, and in a thousand other ways. It is interesting to 
trace the noble art from its original crude forms up to the requirements of to- 
day, and to compare the nightingales’ tongues, and peacocks’ brains of the Romans 
with the subtle creations of a Caréme or an Vde. The last-named chéf informs 
us that while we constantly see youthful professors of music, of painting, of 
dancing, and the lesser arts, it is rarely that we behold a good cook under the 
age of thirty ; cookery not being an art within the reach of smatterers and triflers. 
A good cook is born, not made, but he needs an immense deal of polishing. 
Our first authority, Caréme, not only came out of a cooking family, being a 
lineal descendant of the chéf of Leo X., but went through a long and arduous 
course of study to qualify himself for his high vocation. In the first place, he 
attended a regular course of roasting, under some of the best roasters of the day, 
then put himself in the hands of M. Richaut, “ fameux saucier de la maison de 
Condé,” to learn sauces, then under M. Asne, for the belles partes des froids, 
and graduated with Robert L’Aine, a professor of 7 élégance moderne. Such ear- 
nest devotion was worthy of the honours accorded to it. Emperors and kings 
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strove for the possession of the accomplished artist, but he gave the preference to 
Baron Rothschild, because, like a true Parisian, he could not bear to leave his 
darling Paris. 

There has been a great outery about the necessity of women’s learning to cook. 
But are women capable of grappling successfully with an art which demands such 
severe study and so many years of labour? While their quickness of perception 
and lightness of touch would seem to render them peculiarly fitted for the delicate 
execution of an omelette, or a paté have they the depth of thought, the keen dis- 
crimination, the unbiassed judgment necessary for the proper preparation and 
management of a dinner? Can we expect the feebler intellect of woman fully 
to comprehend the great subject of Wine? It has been happily said that to 
dress a salad successfully, we require four persons; a sage for the salt, a miser for 
the vinegar, a spendthrift for the oil, and a maniac for the mixing. Is it reason- 
able to expect of woman, in her present condition, the subtle poise of qualities, the 
unflinching devotion to study, and the immense physical endurance absolutely 
necessary to a good cook? When she shall have attained the severity of judg- 
ment, the cultivated taste, the sublime keenness of perception, the unfailing 
resources of memory and imagination, the brilliant executive powers that will 
justify us in giving her unlimited sway over our saucepans, there will be no oc- 
casion for us to deny her the suffrage. She will be better qualified for it than 
half the men. 

At present, the art of cookery as understood by woman, is simply another 
weapon for the subjugation of man. The wretch who is impervious to the attacks 
of beauty, is rarely capable of resisting a good dinner. Mankind are to be led, 
not by the nose, but by the stomach. The great observer of our human comedy, 
De Balzac, says that the supreme of flattery is to tell a man he is handsome. 
“And why? Beauty, without a doubt, is the signature of the master upon the 
work where he has impressed his soul, it is the manifestation of divinity ; and to 
see it where it is not, to create it by the power of an enchanted gaze, is not that 
the highest pitch of love?” Of love, yes, but the heart of man is unfortunately of 
less capacity than his epigastrium, and we can always eat, while it is out of our 
power always to be inlove. Consequently, the foiled beauty, who sees her charms 
and her coquetry alike wasted on an impenetrable object, needs but to let fly the 
delicate arrows of cookery, and the victim is instantly at her feet, the bit in his 
unresisting jaws. How many households are there, where the head of the family 
is dexterously ruled by after-dinner influence, and where the placid moments of 
digestion afford a vantage ground for attacks subversive of his future peace ? 
When the husband’s favourite dish appears upon the table, rely upon it, he will 
have to pay for it, either in purse or person. If woman can thus indirectly con- 
trol us through a medium of which she is practically ignorant, where would the 
balance of power be if she obtained the full government of the kitchen? Men 
would be ruled then, indeed, and through their most sensitive point, not wisely, 
but too well. 

Cookery, which has long been known as a fine art, threatens to become a 
science. Itis not a problem, whether the coming man will cook, but whether the 
coming man will do anything else. German savanis have for some time asserted 
that without phosphorus we can have no ideas (ohne Phospor kein Gedanke), 
and other scientific men follow it up by asseverating that a diet of substances like 
fish and eggs containing phosphorus is exceedingly beneficial to the intellectual. 
Here we have opened to us a wide field for study and research. If phosphorus 
has the property of stimulating the brain, the savants will please discover for us 
the exact kinds and qualities of food necessary to produce certain desired effects 
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upon our intellects, the style of diet calculated to bring out our argumentative 
faculties, for instance, or to develop a taste for poetry, or to increase our powers 
of perception. Some new Darwin will find a field for all his patience and perseve- 
rance in developing this new science of natural selection, and what to have for 
dinner will become a profounder and more interesting problem than ever. 

It has already been remarked that no animal shared with man the art of 
cookery. But in this new science of food, just dawning upon us, the bees have 
long been proficient. Whenever, by any accident the supply of queens runs short, 
they produce a certain beatific substance called royal jelly, and by its wonder- 
working properties, the common grub fed upon it, comes forth a queen, as perfect 
in anatomy and constitution as any born in’the purple. Shall we ever rival the 
bees? Think of the relief, if a distressed monarchy, like Spain, could feed up an 
heir to the throne ; if we ourselves could stuff out an ordinary politician with such 
celestial diet as to make a second Canning ofhim! And, of course, we should not 
stop here. It would be as easy to raise poets as politicians, and philosophy and 
preaching would become mere matters of feeding, like prize oxen. 

In the happy days when this fine art of cookery shall have reached its climax, 
and become a science, what a new world we shall see! Fathers and mothers will 
solemnly dedicate their children to a profession or occupation in their earliest 
years, and seriously and diligently feed them up to it. There will be no light 
trifling with cakes and candy in those days; every sugar-plum will convey a sen- 
timent, and not so much as a macaroon be eaten without a meaning. Preachers 
will fortify themselves for their sermons with some special dish, peculiarly calcu- 
lated for divines, and lawyers prepare their argument upon some viand as clear 
and lucid as calves’-foot jelly. Poetry will be the crystallised product of daintiest 
condiments, and romance the natural sequence of the thinnest and lightest of slops. 
The spasmodic school are said to prepare for their wildest efforts by a premedi- 
tated indigestion, but so crude a method will be scorned in the golden days of 
which we prophesy, and we shall be able to bring out a Swinburne or an Alex- 


ander Smith at discretion. Critics will vent their fury then on the injudicious 


training of their victims, and explain the sad fact of a writer’s incapacity by his 
errors of diet, and the illogical theories of a philosopher, by his abstinence from 
proper food. 

Having got the intellect well under control, the savants will please take up our 
moral nature, and aid us to the acquirement of all the Christian graces through the 
direct, and not as now, the indirect influence of a good dimer. This branch of 
the subject fully understood and put in practice, the millennium will be in a fair 
way to immediate realisation, while the fine art of cookery will have become the 
regenerator as well as the benefactor of mankind. 


Mr. Rossetti’s Poems. 


From time to time for some years past, occasional poems and sonnets from Mr. 
Rossetti’s pen have appeared in various periodicals. And these pieces were such 
as to justify critics in holding in very high esteem Mr. Rossetti’s poetic powers. A 
volume has now been published which at once secures to its writer a place among 
the poets which few will be found unwilling to accord. It is often said, that, in 
our material age, poetry is dying out ; but we are glad to have our faith strength- 
ened by actual, living examples, that art can never die. 

The poems now given in this volume date from 1847. Their author is a 
painter as well as a poet, and perhaps we owe to the practised eye of the artist, 
who has embodied his creations in colour and outlined form, some of the exquisite 
touches which he has now embodied in words. The atmosphere of the poems is 
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that of a tender, idealised love, which bears in its own divine longings and aspira- ‘ 
tions the realisations of its own divine power. ‘‘ The blessed damosel” has been & 
dead scarce a day, and— i 
The wonder was not yet quite gone 

From that still look of hers : 
Albeit, to them she left, her day { 


Had counted as ten years. 
She sees and hears the angelic choirs ; but how far away is the light, the music, 
from her soul !— 
She gazed ahd listened, and then said, 
Less sad of speech than mild,— 
* All this when he comes.” She ceased. 
The light thrilled towards her, filled 
With angels in strong, level flight. 
Her eyes eg and she smiled. 
(1 saw her smile.) But soon their path 
Was vague in distant spheres ; 
And then she cast her arms along 
The golden barriers, 
_ And laid her face between her ban 
And wept, (I heard her tears.) — 


By the “ level flight of angels,” and the “golden barriers,” we are reminded 
of a sort of imagery too common with Mrs, Browning, but all unlike her stiff and 
unpliant verse is this rhythmic flow, this modulated music of expression, this per- 
fect obedience of words to the marshalling tune that the soul plays. 

The delicacy of touch in the language, and the refined suggestiveness of the 
thought, are very wonderful :— 

Poets’ fancies all are there : 
There the elf-girls flood with wings 
Valleys full of plaintive air ; 
There breathe perfumes ; there in rings 
Whirl the foam-bewildered springs ; 
Siren there " 
Winds her dizzy hair and sings. 

Love is the key-note of these poems, whether as in the poem from which we 
have just quoted ; or in “Love’s Nocturn,” where it is invoked to bring the 
loved one near in dreams; or in “ The Staff and Scrip,” where the knight dies _ 
in meeting the foe whom all fear and fly from, and where, when the queen dies, 
after long years— 

The lists are set in heaven to-day, 
The bright pavilions shine ; 
Fair hangs thy shield, and none gainsay ; 
The trumpets sound in sign ‘ 
That she is thine. ae 


And mingled with this purely human love, which is yet spiritualised by the 
purity of its aim, and the constancy of its devotion for union in the heavenly and 
immortal sphere, the one to the one, there are realistic touches of the most 
earthly sort, as in “ Jenny,” and “ A Last Confession,” which show us that “ to 
the pure all things are pure.”’ There lies a large range of experience and power 
included between “ Eden’s Bower,” with its wild strains of hate and jealousy, 
and the tender breathings of the “Stream’s Secret,” where the wave is in vain 
invoked to impart its message, and the poet sings :— 1 

Ah ! by another wave, 
On other airs, thehour must 


come, 
Which to thy heart, my love, shall call me home 
Between the lips of the low cave, 


Against that night the waters lave 
And the dark lips are dumb. : 
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But the most characteristic poems are the sonnets. We open them anywh ere 
and each is a study, like a picture. In fact, we linger over any one upon w hich 
the eye may fall, just as we do over some beautiful painting whose deepest ex- 
pression we try again and again to catch. A whole poem is in a few lines, often 
in only a few words. There isa deep repose in the atmosphere, with no straining 
for effect, notwithstanding that the words are sometimes so loaded with meaning, 
that, at the first look, all their force is not taken in. They require not so much 
the logical understanding as the poetic mind, in order to be fully understood. 
Tnere is a spiritual undertone, which is to be heard only by those who are in 
harmony with that spiritual mood in which the verse originated. One has that, 
rare feeling which belongs to the master works of art, that here is a baptism of 


the spirit, and that he who would fully feel its power must for the time be 


anointed by the same influence, and his inner being restored to the same touch. 
Of many a verse in these poems it may be said in regard to the reader :— 
The meaning reach’d him when this music rang 
Clear through his frame, a sweet possessive pang. 
And not till then. 
Thus all true productions of genius are apprehended, and thus the genuin 
sphere of poetry is vindicated. It is truly the open secret, that— 
The hearts each pulse shall keep the sense it had 
With all, though the mind’slabour run to nought.' eee 
Since Keats, from the prodigal wealth of his rich store of imagery, lavished so 
much beauty in expression, modern poetry has been straining after effect, and not 
a few writers have mistaken the true path. They have thought to take the 
kingdom by storm, and make words do a work which words can never perform. 
They have piled up epithets, mixed glaring colours, which they have daubed on 
with unsparing hand, and set up idols, the work of their own cunning handicraft. 


But who feels, in reading them, that he is in a poetic atmosphere? Who is i 


touched with the feeling of reverence, beauty, and ideal aspiration? Who listens 
with hushed breath and tender awe to catch the falling strains? There is a 


straining after something which is never reached, a painful exertion evident which 


it only gives pain to attempt to follow and understand. 

But with these poems of Rossetti, removed as the full meaning may be from 
the first casual glance, there is a calm depth and an indefinable grace and repose 
which assure us of a power to which it is worth while to submit ourselves, and of 
a meaning that will reward us for its discovery. 

Of these sonnets and songs, varied in subject as they are in melody and 
rhythm, we have room to give only one,—the vital and central one, perhaps, of 
the whole series, as well as the poet’s own inner experience and state,— 
that entitled ‘On the ‘ Vita Nuova’ of Dante.” ; 


As he that loves oft looks on the dear form, 

And guesses how it grew to womanhood, 

And gladly would have watched the beauties bud, 

Y And the mild fire of precious life wax warm, 

So Ilong bound within the threefold charm 

Of Dante’s love sublimed to heavenly mood, 
Had marvelled, touching his Beatitude, 

How grew such presence from man’s shameful swarm. 
At length within this book I found portrayed 
Newborn that Paradisal love of his, 

And simple like a child with whose clear aid | 

I understood. To such a child as this, 
(Christ, charging well his chosen ones, forbade 
Offence : “ for lo! of such my kingdom is,” 
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A COQUETTE’S CAMPAIGN. 
BY OUIDA. 


IV. 


A VERY lovely little creature was Lady Tressillyan, but she was certainly not 

a happy one, for all her youth, her beauty, and her rank. She was called 
proud and cold. If you tried a compliment with her she gave you a half mourn- 
ful, half-contemptuous look out of her great violet eyes, which would have shut 
~up the most plucky individual blessed” with the largest amount of brass and self- 
sufficiency possible ; and she seemed to have very little interest in anything, . 
except, indeed, painting. She would sit at that day after day, sketching the dis- 
tant hills or the solitary pines, or a group of peasants and cattle, or even Her- 
mann Swartz himself, that most rugged and picturesque specimen of the genus - 
homo; while the men at the Bad wondered why “ that pretty English Countess 
wouldn’t show a little more.” 

_ I suppose it is de régle, when you have made desperate love to a woman when 
it took your fancy, to almost ignore her very existence when you meet her a few 
years afterwards. At all events it seemed the lawinourset. . =... 

“Come and be introduced to my dearest friend, Major Cartouche,” said 
Rosalie, the next day. (We were all staying in the same hotel, and came, per- 
force, a good deal across one another.) “I fancy you will suit each other; you 
seem to me to have a good many of the same tastes—that of withdrawing your- 
selves from society to devote yourselves to nature, with a sketching-block and a 
moist colour-box, par exemple. Come and be introduced to her. Ah! here she 
is. But perhaps you are acquainted already ?” % 

‘* No,” answered Cartouche. ‘I have never had the pleasure of knowing Lady 
Tressillyan.” 

He laid an emphasis on the two last words, which made the subject of them . 
look hurriedly up. Nobody would have called her cold at that minute; there 
was expression enough in her face to content any one. She bowed without look~ 
ing at him as Rosalie introduced them, and bent over her easel again, while he 
went on talking to The Rivers. I wondered whether it were true that when the 
Hussars were quartered at York, a year before I joined, stern and staunch 
Philip Cartouche, the invulnerable, had lost his head after Lady Sybil St. Maur, 
before she wedded old Tressillyan, with his seventy years, and his coronet, and 
his wealth, and his wide lands among the Buckinghamshire beech woods. 

Rosalie seemed to have but very little skill at divination if she never made a 
nearer guess than that the Major and her friend Sybil would suit one another, 
7 - never approached a hair’s breath nearer ; they met every day at the dable 
@héte, sometimes at other places, but they never got further than a bow, or & 
trivial unavoidable question and answer, generally the briefest possible, consistent _ 
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with decent courtesy and good breeding; and Cartouche grew even graver, his 
tic was yet more troublesome, and he gave still more time to the woods and hills, 
with his cigars and his sketch-book ; he contrived to manage his brush with only 
his right hand to help him. 

Rosalie Rivers was suivie by all the world, at the present time gathered under 
the fragrant linden-trees of Sherryzinseidlitz. Flirt she did not; she seemed, av 
contrawre, utterly tired of her pet amusement, save sometimes, when Fane being 
present, she would wake up and put out her old wiles, more dangerous and be- ; 
witching than ever, for five years had only served to burnish still brighter every — | 
one of her numberless fascinations. Poor little Jessie d’Orville drooped visibly ; 
Harry Boville’s attentions began to slacken; at the fable d’héte his eyes were 
on Rosalie, and his viands considerably neglected. He danced, it is true, with 
his lady love, but he was not easy till he was singeing his wings in The 
Rivers’s brilliancy. The dark dreamy eyes took all the shine out of Jessie’s ia 
little turquoise orbs for him; and Harry, being a good-natured simpleton, not. yy 
gifted with penetration, was very likely to take Rosalie’s careless acceptance of k 
his attentions au seriewx, though they resulted actually from the fact that, Hy 
among her train, so insignificant a person as Harry, with his small wits and his — | (4 
tame compliments, was almost unnoticed, certainly never considered by that daz- . | |} 
zling queen of society, who would have made no more count of him, if hehad © || 
fallen among her other victims, thana skilled general directing an enfilade or mitraille 
would have noticed a little drummer knocked over in the rear ranks by a spent in 
ball. Poor Jessie began to look very deplorable ; her little doll-like beauty grew 
into the penseroso style, an order very ill suited to it. She followed her recreant » 
knight with her eyes, and saw what he didn’t, that though Harry with his fair. 
round, comely, good-humoured face, the beau ideal of what he would be when his _ 
governor departed this life, a fox-hunting country gentleman, a J.P., an M.F.H., 

a connoisseur in turnips, and a president of agricultural dinners, was ‘everything 
ri he was nothing at all, not even a conquest she would prize, to her brilliant a 
ri 


? 

Fane and Rosalie puzzled me: I couldn’t make them out at all. Fane was a ; 
good deal altered in himself, I thought ; he was not half so light-hearted, so care- 5 
less, and so easy-tempered as at Granta; there he seemed as though, ‘fall what 0] 
burden there might on his shoulders, he would throw it off with one of his ringing | 


laughs, and not be a bit the worse for it twelve hours afterwards, with an epieu- 
rean philosophy which he had always managed to carry through alife which had lt 
been by no means a burden to him, but as easy and as agreeable a ¢rayet as it 
could possibly be to any‘ man. But now his study of statecraft had made him 
much graver; I missed those careless spirits which had made him ever ready : 
with a jest to meet everything that turned up, good or bad; and to pick up all id 
the roses and fling aside all the nettles he found in his path. He was much 4% 
mere silent, much more reserved, and though he was as attractive as ever to the 
sex, to judge by their smiles when he approached them, and very courtly and 
agreeable to them, those unscrupulous love intrigues in which he had used to 
delight seemed to have lost their savour for him, as they had done for that arch 
coquette and bewitching beauty The Rivers. He did not seek Rosalie at all ; he 
watched her sometimes—as she did him ; perhaps they had both a lingering faint 
ap the object of their desperate campaign in the academic shades five years 
** Don’t you think The Riveas altered, Fane?” I asked him one day, when we 
hed been shooting over Ehrenberg, and were walking back to dinner at the castle. 
“Altered? No; I see very little change. She looks no older.” 
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‘“* What, in her face? Oh no ; except she don’t often seem in such good spirits 
as she used to do. But I meant in her ways and her wiles. She isn’t half such 
a desperate coquette as she was.” 

“ Tired of it,” said Fane, coldly ; “* toujours perdria you know.” 

“Verylikely. I say, Prince Carl seems épris with her. By George! what 
a finish it would be for all her campaigns to end as Princess Carl of Sax Hornne ! 
Such things have chanced, you know, from Peter the Great to Jéréme Bonaparte ; 
and Heaven knows he’d have a handsomer wife than if he went to one of his 
own royal red-haired cousins.’ 


‘That he might easily find,” said Lionel, with a laugh; but he did not look - 


amnsed at the idea, rather the con 

“Tf he should come down so far, The Rivers will hardly refuse him, as she has 
done so many poor devils. Do you remember, Fane, how you used to laugh at 
us all for being knocked over by her?” (Diplomatist though he was, Fane did 
not wholly conceal the impatient frown that went over his face at the memory of 
the only rejection, he, the conqueror par excellence, had ever had in all his life.) 
** Poor little Charlie! he never got over being made a fool of by her. But if you 
notice her, she doesn’t flirt a tenth part so.much as she did.” 

*‘Doesn’t she ?” said Fane, rather quickly. Then he kicked the brushwood 
out of his path, with a smile on his lips half sad, half cynical, not at all like his 
old sunny mischievous one. ‘‘ Possibly because she is afraid of endangering so 


good an alliance as Carl of Sax Hornne. Women become very virtuous, my — 


dear Frank, when virtue pays well.” 

From that time, however, Fane, when accident threw them together, took to 
. watching her carefully ; not so that she noticed it, though. The young coquette 
had rejected him, that was sufficient spur to Fane, even if he felt any lingering 
interest in her, to be as cool, and calm, and careless as might be whenever he 
was in range of those. eyes that had dwelt on him with such cruel, impudent 
archness in that moonlight of five years ago under the Cambridge limes. He 
might have forgotten her in other loves, he had not forgotten the first and last 
refusal that a woman’s lips had ever whispered to him ; and he had not forgotten, 
either, Charlie’s caress, as he had seen it given and permitted that day in the old 
rooms at Brazenbricks. 

I happened to mention the poor dead boy, one evening when I was standing 


in the window with Rosalie, looking at the falling stars which were “ shooting 


madly from their spheres ” in the calm blue heavens, hanging.over the pine wood 
hills that encircled the fashionable Bad. 

‘Poor Charlie !”’ she repeated, softly—the memory of his last. words to her, 
“ Never break another’s heart as you have broken mine” passing over her, per- 
haps, with a remorseful pang—*“ did he ever—did he ever mention me?” 

It was the first time she had ever alluded to him, though she had listened to 
and laughed at my acccount of Egerton, and Gore, and little Stone, and all her 
other Brazenbricks adorers. 

“Never, till his death hour; but you were his last thoughts then, Miss 
Rivers, as I believe you were always his first while he lived. You know how 
we rode into the guns at Balaklava, Cartouche leading us among the Six Hun- 
dred. By-the bye, I don’t think we should any of us have had pluck to do it if 
we'd known we should endure the horror of being celebrated in that odious 
metre and that abominable couplet— 


Down to the jays of hell 
Rodg the six handrcd, 


Charlie looked happy when Cartouche Lge us the order—the first time I'd ever 
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seen him look so since we were at Brazeubricks together, He-was cheering 
the men on, just like Louis Nolan, when the ball hit him and knocked him off 
his saddle before we'd ridden a dozen yards. I turned my head and saw him 
fall, but I couldn’t stop, of course, and galloped on to the Russian lines, leavin tii 
| him where he lay. When we came back, God knows how, out of the mélée, Via: 
found him, six hours afterwards. He had been shot through the lungs, and was ne 
bleeding internally, but he was alive still. He opened his eyes, and knew me, : f 
and tried to smile,; but it was all over with him; I saw that in a moment. : 
He signed me down to him; he could hardly speak. ‘Good-bye, old fellow ; if 
you see her, tell her, will you, I cared for her to the last, and prayed God to bless t 
her. I loved her so dearly always—Rosalie.’ Your name was the last word he ‘ta 
ever spoke; he shivered once, his eyes closed with a heavy sigh, then—he was 
dead. You have won much love in your life, Miss Rivers, but I doubt if 
you ever gained a love as strong, yet as forgiving as that.” 
Rosalie leaned against the window ; she was silent, but the starlight glittered nm OF 
on her cheeks, wet with tears. I think for once that remorseless death-dealer felt mm 8! 
a keen pang when she thought of the young, fair, shadowless face that had ad 
beamed upon her under the limes of Granta, lying cold and grey and lifeless on 
the sands of the Chersonese. 
When at last she turned away from the window she caught Fane’s eyes. He 
and Falconberg had been invited to dinner with Cartouche, the D’Orvilles, and Pay 
one or two other people, that night, by Mrs. Rivers. He saw the tear-marks on bite 
her cheeks, and looked at her long and searchingly ; she looked at him as steadily, a 
half mournfully, half appealingly, a look new to those laughing, lustrous, all-con- 
quering eyes of hers. Fane made a step or two towards her with something ofhisold 
eagerness and tenderness in his regard, but it faded as soon, and he sat down by ong e 
Sybil Tressillyan, and began to talk of Albert Durer, and mezzo-tinting, and Tee 
German art past and present. Rosalie gave one short, bitter sigh, and leaned ‘yal 
back in her chair, playing with her bracelets, while Harry Boville bent over her, rig 
whispering admiration of which she did not hear one word. i) 
~ I was witness to another petit yeu behind the curtain that day. When Cartouche 
and I went to dine with Mrs. Rivers, he turned the corridor a few yards before a 
me, and met Lady Tressillyan just coming out of her room after dressing for iN 
dinner. Both of them started; she stopped, a deep flush over that proud, deli- 4 


cate face that we had never seen warm for any of us, and put out her hands | 
towards him. : f 
Philip 
; Cartouche looked at her with his sternest, darkest shadow on his face :— if | 
“*Pardon me, Lady Tressillyan, but when you took another’s name you for- an 


feited all right to call me by mine.” ; A 
He bowed, and passed on. J could not have looked so sternly on that delicate a? 
face, framed with its gleaming golden hair. She turned and went back into her 
bedchamber, and I wondered what there could have been between the Major and 
the young Peeress, whom he had known but three years before, when she was 
just out as Sybil St. Maur. : 
“« Sybil,” said Rosalie Rivers to her pet friend, that night, before they had 
summoned their maids to begin their “oileties de nwit, “ what do you think that 
poor little Jessie D’Orville has been saying to me to-night ?” 
Lady Tressillyan started from a reverie. 
** How can I tell, dear ?” 
“ Why, she is in love with Harry Boville. You know that sandy-whiskered, 
round-faced, fresh-coloured young fellow that is always following me, like Fido 
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only not half so much noticed ; and he was in love with her, it seems, till—I. 
came! Iam sure I have never thought about him for a moment, but she came 
sobbing to me to-day, poor, silly, little thing, begging me not to take him away 
from her. Fancy not being able to keep a man oneself! I wouldn’t beg him. 
away if I'd so little power over him, would you? She told me he was every- 
thing to her, and nothing to me—that is true enough—and she was so unhappy, . 
I was really quite sorry that I had ever set eyes upon him. It has. 
been pure carelessness on my part, and yet I may have done a good deal of 
mischief. Ah, Sybil, I am afraid we do more harm than we care to remember !” 

“Yes, Heaven knows!” answered Lady Tressillyan. “I am younger than 
you, but take my counsel, whenever you really love a man, never tease him 
with coquetry. I have known it bear such bitter fruit! It has brought a curse 
to me that I shall carry to my grave. Three years ago I met one who grew 
dearer to me than all the world, and he loved me, proud, noble, high above me 
in all things as he was. He was all on earth to me. I cared for nothing but 
him. I worshipped the very air he breathed. But you know I was a cognette. 
Men called me attractive, and they sought me for my beauty and my talents, and 
I—I was wretch enough to try my power over him, to like to make that strong 
man hang on my smile and grow pale at my word. He was not easily jealous, 
he was of too gentle and generous a nature, but I loved to excite him, and stir 
his calm lion heart into passion like my own. It was so sweet to see my influ- 
ence over him, to bring him back to me, and hear him forgive me. Heaven 
knows how brutal I was, but I have suffered for it. Once I provoked him too 
far—I goaded him into madness ; he was stung into bitter words, not more bitter 
than I merited; he said, since he could not trust my love, he should not dare to 
trust me with his honour. He left me ; he broke off our engagement. I thought 
I should have died. I prayedto die. What was lifeto me without him? Then 
I heard that he was going to marry another; the old madness rose up in me— 
pique and passion and revenge all woke. I let my parents wed me to Lord 
Tressillyan. What have I suffered since I added one sin to another! But 
surely I have expiated both. I am free now; but he will never forgive me. 
How can he? He scorns me, the woman who loved him, yet could perjure her- 
self at the altar, and sell herself to a dotard for his rank. He will never for- 
give me—he does not even love me now—he only scorns and loathes me, as well 
he may.” 

Rosalie Rivers did not sleep much that night. The story Sybil Tressillyan 
had told her with such passionate grief rang in her ear, and as bitter tears as 
even her friend had ever known forced themselves through her long lashes, from 
which she had so often shot laughing mischief on our sex, as she thought—*“‘ She 
played with him, and she lost him—so have I!” 

Sherryzinseidlitz saw one alliance at least that year consolidated under the 
linden-trees of the Green Alley and the crowded saloons of the Kursaal. Mrs, 
Rivers had for a long time fixed her bright hazel eyes, very little the dimmer for 
forty-five years’ wear, on Sir James D’Orville, and had paid him a good deal of 
court, Sir James being a millionnaire, or something near it, and being an easy, 
good-natured old gentleman, whom the pretty widow would manage with no 
trouble whatever. Mrs. Rivers had lately been speculating in foreign scrip, her 
fortune was’ not what it had been, and D’Orville Court was one of the finest 
_places in Northamptonshire. At Sherryzinseidlitz she struck the coup de grace ; 
Sir James succumbed one day, when, his gout having left him; he saw everything 
in rose colour, proposed, and was accepted, greatly to the annoyance of his sons, 
I’ve no doubt, when they heard it. Meek little Jessie, who never had a will of 
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her own, I should suppose, even in that hotbed of self-will, a nursery, took it 
passively, as did Rosalie Rivers, not from any absence of will, or any lack of 
power in expressing that will pretty strongly, too, when she saw occasion, but 
from that listlessness and absence of interest in all things into which our brilliant 
belle had fallen since her arrival at the Bad, where she had attention enough from 
everybody, Prince Carl downward (excepting, indeed, Fane and Cosmo Chevasney, 
who kept clear of the patte de velours whieh had struck them such.sharp, stinging 
wounds, wounds that perhaps festered still), to have satisfied her utmost craving, 
if her old game had not lost its salt and savour in her eyes. But listless and 
weary as she was, she woke up to little Jessie’s supplication, comical as that en- 
treaty sounded to her, the all-conquering beauty, who chained so many captives 
that they became rather a trouble to her than otherwise, and would have scorned 
to petition another woman for what she had not fascination enough to keep her- 
self. She was:more gentle to others, more thoughtful for them than she had 
been when I last knew her, when, in her unclouded . spirits and unchecked con- 
quests, she was apt to be a little too careless how she wounded less happily- 
gifted individuals. Five years ago, ten to one she would have made fun of Jessie, 
and drawn Harry away from her, just for the mischief of the thing—to punish 
her, she would have said, for being so silly as not to be able to keep the game | 
she had bagged; but now the sweetness and kindliness there really were in her 
nature prevailed ; perhaps she was softened, moreover, by the knowledge that, 
with all her fascination, she was powerless to win back the man she had lost by 
her own mischievous caprices; at any rate, the little D’Orville’s turquoise eyes 
began to brighten again, and her innocent dolly face to lose that penseroso cast so 
very ill-suited to it. Rosalie took the trouble to put aside Boville’s attentions 
with unmistakeable distaste to them. There was no particular merit in it ; the 
young fellow was not a great trophy, like many that she could boast ; but it was 
the first time she had ever given up a conquest, however unimportant, and it was 
the first time she had ever paused in her career to take pity on a woman less 
favoured than herself. Harry Boville was put aside gently, but completely ; he 
was infinitely too shy to dare to persevere after this haughty and brilliant beauty 
against her will, and returned to his premier amour ; little Jessie soothed his 
amour propre, and he consoled himself with thinking, ‘‘ She’s a deuced good little 
girl, and very fond of me !” 

What a happy thing it would be for us if we were all constituted with Harry’s 
less sensitive nerves and blessed elasticity, which could fit him comfortably into 
one niche if he were turned out of another, and put up contentedly with the poorer 
substance, if he missed the glorious shadow ! I often envy those lucky people 
who seem to have been born sans solar plexus, heart-throbs, memory, or desire ; 
how easily they must go through life in their rhinoceros-hide! the cut that strikes 
another to the earth falling like a pin-scratch, of which, in an hour’s time, they 
bear no mark—how easily they must go through life ! ; 

Falconberg had been struck with an intense admiration of Lady Tresillyan. 
It was a hopeless one, for that young peeress took no more notice of him than of his 
courier or footman, caring nothing whatever for any one of us, only following 
Cartouche with her great violet eyes whenever she saw him in the distance 
smoking, or walking down the Green Alley, or lounging through the saloons of - 
the Kursaal; near, he very rarely gave her an opportnnity of observing him, 
shunning her as if she had been the Medusa instead of the little beauty she was, 
whose loveliness had caught the late Earl of Tressillyan’s rowés eyes after he had 
lived as a bachelor for seventy-two years. Faleonberg admired her beyond 
expression, and used to toast her every night in the great goblet, a second “luck 
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of Edenhall,” filled with real Johannisberg from the neighbouring Rhine banks, 
when he and Fane and the rest of his guests used to sit down tired and thirsty 
after a wild-boar hunt, or a long day’s shooting over the wide pastures and 
tangled forest brakes of Ehrenberg. The only advantage she took of his homage 
was to accept his offer to sketch any of the magnificent views his park commanded, 
and copy one or two of the curiosities and rarities of his picture gallery, on which 
his father, being a dilettante, had expended an amount which the son considered 
would have been more advantageously laid out on the stud and the kennel, which, 
under their present lord’s rule, were certainly something to make one break the 
Tenth Commandment recklessly. We may easily not envy our neighbour’s wife; 
that possession generally prompts us rather to a pious thanksgiving for our own 
state of freedom, and the contemplation of our friend saddled and bridled is not often 
a temptation to take a snaffle out of his mouth to put into our own. His house, 
again, is not often to your taste; no two people agree about houses; if you like the 
drawing-room, you do not like the dining-room; or if you admire the situation, 
you abhor the aspect. His servants are probably like your own and everybody 
else’s nowadays, such fine ladies and gentlemen. that, if they were. not necessary 
evils, you would send them out of the house to-morrow ; but his ox and ass, alias 
__ his thorough-breds, and his hounds, looking at them, who can help ‘‘ Envy, eldest 
born of Hell,” creeping slyly into one ? 

Sybil Tressillyan, as I say, took advantage of Falconberg’s adoration so far as 
to go occasionally into his park and his picture-gallery to sketch, her talent in 
. that line being something wonderful for an amateur, enabling her to make just 
such fresh green sunlit bits of sky and woodland as Mr. Edward Warren gives us 
in those delicious little pictures of his, which in the dust and crowd and glare of 
Pall-Mall take us back into the heart of the country, with the scent of the 
breeze, and the wave of the corn, and the cry of the peahen in the early dawn. 
One morning she had taken a fancy to sketch a certain spot that had charmed 
her—a little waterfall tumbling down among some rocks, overhung with birch, 
and larch, and mountain ash. She had gone to sketch it, taking with her a 
great sleuth-hound as a companion, while Rosalie had promised to join her in an. 
hour. It was quite early, not eleven o'clock. Most of the visitors at the Bad 
were slumbering peacefully, or taking their morning café au lait, or gone off. for 
constitutionals after drinking the waters, when Rosalie set off to join her friend, 
_ along the shady walk which led, with a little turn, to that 7" of the park 

nearest Sherryzinseidlitz, whither Lady Tressillyan had gone. It was almost a 
private road. She was sure to meet no one, and The Rivers, whom the laziest 
men at the Bad would have turned out to catch a glimpse of, sauntered along 
undisturbed, in a reverie which was a more sad and thoughtful one than. those 
who saw her reigning in society, the palm of beauty and attractiveness universally 
ceded to her, would have imagined her life could have necessitated. She walked 
along till a tiny dog she had by her roused her by barking at sight of a man lying 
full length under a plane-tree, with a cigar in his mouth, and a rifle and a couple 
of dogs at his feet. Roused, too, by the little King Charles’s noisy recognition, 
the smoker rose, lifting his cap to her. Rosalie bowed a little hurriedly. Both 
of them, self-possessed and well-bred man and woman of the world as they were, 
felt a little embarrassés. It was the first tume they had been together té/e-d-léte 
since the evening she gave him his lesson in the backs of Brazenbricks. Fane 
was the first to break the silence. She had refused him. He would not flatter 
her by seeming to shun her ; to avoid her was to show the wound she had given 
rankled still. 
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** Are you going to join Lady Tressillyan, Miss Rivers ?” he asked. “I saw 
her half an hour ago. She is sketching the Goatsberg Waterfall.” 

“Yes; I was to join her there,” answered Rosalie. 

She was singularly subdued and short of words for that proud reigning beauty, 


as she stooped and patted the dogs’ heads, asking him a few questions about his. 


rt. 
ee Fane answered her, he looked down on her earnestly, searchingly, as she 
lifted her eyes to him, so sad with that love-me look in them, which, assumed 
or real, was one of her most dangerous charms, that Fane gave a short, 
quick, impatient sigh, and muttered an oath to himself. Those were the eyes 
that in the moonlight, that fatal night at Cambridge, had lured him on to say 
words more sincere and more eager than he, the all-conquering and never- 
caught flirt, had ever meant to say, only to have them thrown back in his 
teeth with a ringing, mocking laugh, whose cadence had even yet not been 
wholly banished in memory from his ear. 

“If it were any other woman than she, I could swear she loved me, despite 
all,’’ he thought to himself; “‘ but who could believe her? She allowed that 
poor boy’s caresses unchecked and unrepulsed, and then sent him out to diein the 
Crimea. No man in his senses would trust himself to her mercies, only to be 
laughed at and befooled.” 

With which decision Fane, according to his own decree, would have proved 
himself saner if he had lifted his cap, whistled his dogs, and gone his ways with 
his weed and his rifle. He offered, however, to show her the way to the waterfall, 
and they strolled along together with the two pointers after them, through the red 
aisles of the trees, over the soft carpet of fallen ieaves, both of them more silent 
than was the wont of either, for before both rose, too distinctly for entire freedom of 
manner or conversation, the memory of that night under the Cambridge limes, 
where with mischievous mockery she had brought his own words against him, 
and bidden him, when he gave a lesson next, to take care nobody gave one too. 
Fane had but little doubt that he had been paid in his own coin; that to 
punish him and gratify her own vanity, she had lured him on, with the fixed 
intention of refusing him. If love would have let the wound heal, pride would 
not ; and pride now spurred him to walk on beside her, talking amusingly and 
carelessly, as if no old score of five years’ date could possibly be written up in his 
remembrance against her. 

He forced himself into his old spirits; the court life he had led since they 
parted had only served to make his intellect keener, his manners still more charm- 
ing; yet she felt that he was changed ; he was graver, colder in himself, women’s 
charms seemed to have lost their charm for him; he was a courtly diplomatist, 
as brilliant, but to all seeming as unimpressionable as ice. For the first time in 
her life Rosalie felt powerless to use her bright weapons ; the more she longed to 
win back her old power over him, the more did her old spells refuse to come to 
her ; for the first time that victorious coquette was beaten with her own lance and 
sword; a dull, dead weight fell upon her heart as she listened to Fane talking of 
Vienna and its court belles, and of Lady Adeliza, only daughter of Lord Protocol, 
whom Rosalie knew slightly, and whom the world said that the Marquis would 
not have been unwilling to give to his beloved friend and secretary ; and the more 
agreeably Fane talked, the harder ached her heart, as they walked through the 
gold brown woodlands ; alone for the first time since they had parted five years 
before. 


**T have lost him—I have no power over him—he cares so little for me now 
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that he has even forgotten my mad words,” she thought, bitterly. ‘‘No doubt he 
is grateful to me for not taking him at his word, and leaving him free till he met 
Adeliza Vavasour. I have lost him! I had no right to ridicule the silliest 
woman that lives. Oh, Heaven! that I should win all others and have no power 
over him |” 

Fane at that moment pointed to the left, through the trees, ‘* Look! does not 
that view make one think of Cambridge ? The lime-tree avenue, with the spire 
of old Count Maximilian’s chapel, is not at all unlike my old college.” 

As he spoke with designed carelessness, he turned his eyes full on her; hers 
were full of tears, which her hat did not altogether hide ; a deep flush went over 
her face, then she grew very pale. ‘‘ Do not speak to me of Cambridge,” she said, 
“TI loathe the very memory of it.” 

Practised diplomatist though Fane was, he could not help a flash of his old 
eagerness in his eyes. 

“Indeed ! I wonder at that,” he replied, negligently ; “you had plenty of 
those conquests which I remember we used to concur in thinking the best sauce 
piquante to the monotony of society; and if some were wise enough to adopt 
your motto, ‘ oubhe et je laisse oublier,’ and only played at being wounded, 
if what I have heard be true, there was a memory of you carried to Balaklava 
deep enough to have satisfied the most eaigeante Semiramis. It is not often that 
even such as you are flattered by fidelity till death ; we are too wise. It often 
makes me smile to hear boys, full of Lamartine and Goethe, talking of and 
expecting the love of the poets to come down’ on earth, as though they had no 
idea that among people of the world amusement is all that is expected on either 
_ for Which they owe each other no grudge, but rather gratitude for pleasant 

ours past. 

“ Could he tell me more plainly that he thanks me for my rejection?” thought 
Rosalie, with some such a pang as she had given carelessly to many who had 
loved her as strongly and as hopelessly as she now loved Fane. She answered 
him carelessly :— 

“ It is fortunate that you are so happily constituted ; since your love was only 
an amusement, you cannot blame those who may have treated it lightly.” 

“She taunts me with her rejection of me,” thought Fane, with a deadly oath 
to himself, and a flush of pride, mortified and stung, rising over his forehead. 
But he had not learnt diplomacy only to be so ill-skilled in concealment as to give 
Rosalie Rivers a second triumph over him. 

He smiled again, lifting his cap to Lady Tressillyan in the distance. 

“My love! Oh, I have done with all that. I always did amuse myself—as 
you do, Miss Rivers. Why should we seek more, when that satisfies and never 
troubles us? I don’t believe in love. Who does in these days? We have all 
much deeper ambitions, and much more exciting pursuits to occupy us. I should 
be sory if I had nothing more to interest me or to look forward to than a lady’s 
smile and frown.” 

That was all as unblushing a fabrication as was ever any with which one of Fane’s 
order bamboozled an innocent nation after a congress of European powers, but it 
passed with his auditor. She turned paler and paler as he spoke, while he watched 
her keenly; the coquette was being beaten with her own foils, with which she 
had held her own so long and victoriously. ; 

“Does she care for me ?” thought Fane. “Yet, even if she did, how could I 
trust a woman who let my lips touch her cheek one moment, another's five 


minutes after. What truth or faith could I hope for in her? Fifty" to one it is 
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only vanity, mortified at finding me free from her chains, that makes her want to 
lure me to her side again.” 

“Well, Lady Tressillyan,” he said aloud, ‘have you been perpetuating the 
beauties of the Goatsberg ? How happy you would make poor Falk if you would 
honour his gallery with this; he would prize it much more than his Van Eyeks 
and his Ruysdaels.” 

Shortly after he left them, and went his ways with his gun and his dogs. 

When Sybil Tressillyan and Rosalie came back to the hotel that morning, 
Cartouche was standing on the steps, talking to his servant, before he saw them. 

“T shall start early to-morrow morning ; mind everything is ready,’’ they heard 
him say. ‘‘ You had better pack up at once.” 

He stopped. They passed him close; so close that the feather of Lady Tres- 
sillyan’s hat brushed his arm, and the sleeve of her jacket caught in a little chain 
that crossed his waistcoat. As they both moved to disengage it, their hands met. 
She looked up in his face with such misery in her eyes as I never wish to see in 
any human being’s again; and the Major turned as white at the sight and touch 
of that girl as poor Charlie did in his death-swoon, Hurried and excited, in 
detaching her sleeve she gave the chain a jerk; out of the breast of his waistcoat 
fell an ivory miniature, a little thing, just the face and shoulders of a young girl 
with golden hair and violet eyes. She looked up at him :— 

** You keep it still ?” 

‘* Yes, as the face of one now dead to me.” 

Both whispers were too low for any other to hear them except myself, as I 
happened to be close behind them ; but his was stern enough to dash hope out of 
the boldest heart. I knew now what that little gold case was that had turned a 
bullet from Cartouche’s heart at Alma, and that he had hidden so tenaciously 
when I had caught him once while dressing, and seen the glitter on his breast as 
he got into harness for a field-day. 

That night there was a bal masqué at the Redoute. Falconberg had insti- 
gated it in imitation of the winter balls in Vienna. Prince Carl and his little 
Court were all its patrons, and Rosalie, in one of those few moments when her 
old vivacity and coquetry had come back, had told us she intended to have the 
loveliest dress ever seen, and defied us all to know her in her little mask; while 
bee of — vowed that her figure and her voice would distinguish her, however 

The ball-rooms of Sherryzinseidlitz had never looked gayer or brighter than 
they did for the bal masqué ; everybody liked it, and even the English, who 
might at home have thought it proper to avow with a shudder their condemnation 
of all such levities, put on dominoes, and enjoyed it. Our compatriots and com- 
patriotes on the Continent always put me in mind of children out of school. We 
are so overjoyed [when the eyes of the tutor, alias “our set,” isoff us. We 
area very moral nation, I believe—at least; I hear a great deal to that effect 
nowadays—but we leave our morality at home with the children, the servants, 
the money for the taxes, and all other disagreeables, when we can get off to Paris 
or the Bads, and have a little fun, im petto, as our nature inclines to do, but our 
profession, or our order, or our society forbids. 

I believe everybody knew Rosalie in her azure and silver dress, which was, as 
she had promised, the loveliest in the room. The carriage of her head and the 
grace of her step were enough for us. She had every one of her worshippers 
around her, Prince Carl included; while another man, in a violet domino, fol- 
lowed and watched her from a distance, who perhaps cared more for her than any 
one there whispering adoration in her ear. 
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_ Lady Tressillyan was present also, in white, spangled with gold stars ; andthe 
lips under her mask were as blanched as her dress. Cartouche was not there; 
he was playing recklessly at the trente-et-quarante tables, endangering thousands, 
and yet—luck ever runs so—winning ceaselessly, just because he chose his colour 
without a thought, and scarcely knew whether he lost or won. If his all had 
been staked on one turn of the wheel, and every hope centred on it, he would 
Pt lost without doubt. Nothing is so obstinate in blessing or in cursing us as 

ance, 

_ Fane watched Rosalie all the evening. He loved her—more fool he, he said, 
in bitterness of heart, to himself often and often. He had never forgotten her ; 
that repulse at Cambridge had only served to teach him that he cared more for 
her than he had ever done for any woman: For five years he had tried, and to 
no purpose, to forget her. He believed her to be a heartless coquette, but his 
reason could have no sway against his passion. At last the flirt was in love, too 
deeply for pride, or judgment, or anger to have any sway in the matter. He had 
plunged into public life; he had given himself up to study, to polities, to ambition, 
but he could not forget the only woman who had won him and then rejected him. 
And now that he had met her again, though he would have shot himself before he 
would have given her another triumph, he felt the olden delirium stealing over 
him, and he longed to be able to accredit that look, which seemed to tell him that 
the brilliant coquette had a heart, and a heart that was his. Fane had a seduc- 
tive future opening before him ; he was ambitious, moreover, and had good reason 
to think that, however high his ambitions, he might one day see them gratified ; 
yet, though he had said that he should be sorry to have nothing of deeper interest 
than a woman’s smile, I am afraid the distinguished secretary of the British 
Legation would have flung aside all he had won, and all he hoped to win, of social 
honours, only to be able to hear the voice that had thrown his own words in his 
teeth under the Cambridge limes, whisper that she repented, and regretted that 
hasty repulse, and had loved him ever since, through all those long five years they 
had been parted. 

_ Fane threw himself down on a couch in a little empty ante-room with a weary 
sigh, which Lord Protocol would have thought very ungrateful to fate from his 
talented and successful secretary, who might well look to be his successor in reap- 
ing diplomatic laurels. Fane would have given his life to kaow—only to know— 
whether or not Rosalie Rivers was worth loving as he loved her ; whether that 
brilliant beauty had or had not a heart. As he lay there, a voice struck on his 
ear: it was Prince Carl’s, urging a passionate lovesuit in eloquent French, laying 
his rank, his name, the honour of his love, as freely as a man could, at the feet 
of—whom Fane could not see, but his fears told him rightly—Rosalie Rivers. 
His heart stood still, his pulses beat with fever heat ; such an offer, such a triumph 
for her as scarcely any woman ever had before ; a royal name, a principality, a 
court—all that would most tempt Rosalie, she who loved brilliance, and sove- 1 
reignty, and rank. She would never reject it ; he never hoped it for a second ; . 
yet he listened for her answer as a man listens for the bell that sounds the signal 
for his death-stroke. Gently, gratefully, but firmly, Rosalie refused her princely 
lover—refused a conquest such as even that great victor could never have hoped 
to win—a conquest with which all Europe would have resounded—a conquest 
that would have crowned the victories which had been so dear to her, with one 
that would have eclipsed them all. She refused him. Fane rose and left 
ante-room to hear no more, his heart beating as for five years it had not 

one, 

“Not to be dazzled by such an offer as his, she must love some man very 
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dearly. Whois it ?” he thought, as he pushed his way unconscivusly through 
the gay crowd of dominoes. 

Lady Tressillyan left an hour after she had come there, Faleonberg escorting 
her to the carriage ; but the carriage was not forthcoming, nor the servants either, 
it was so very early. With a hundred apologies and lamentations, Falk left her 
a moment to go and look for it at the entrance, and as she stood alone playing 
with her bouquet, and forgetting where she was, two or three young fellows, very 
likely flushed with Rhenish wine they had been drinking ad libitum, surrounded 
her, and not knowing her with her mask on, began certain pleasantries. She was 
both proud and fearless, and put them aside haughtily enough at first; but the 
young fellows, only excited by opposition, became a great deal too demonstrative 
in their admiration, and, her nerves being already unstrung, she grew excited and 
frightened at their loud voices and free words, and called, almost unconsciously, to 
a man passing for protection from their insults. Before she knew whom she had 
appealed to, one of her insulters was quietly lifted up by his collar and put aside 
like a little dog, the others were abashed by a few stern, cutting words, her hand 
was drawn through Cartouche’s arm, she was lifted into one of the hotel carriages 
that chanced to stand at the door, and she was driving beside him the twenty 
yards that were between the Keenig Carl and the Redoute, erying, as if her 
heart would break, all the way, sobbing passionately and unrestrainedly like a 
child, the long tension on her nerves giving way at last. 

Cartouche sat silent beside her; once only she looked at him, and his face was 
so white and stern, that she did not dare to speak to him; he could not speak to 
her ; five minutes more and he would have looked for the last time on the woman 
who had broken his heart. 

The five minutes’ drive was over ; he lifted her out; the carriage drove back ; 
they stood alone under the great iron gateway of the garden before the Keenig 
Carl, where the lime-trees were waving their silvery boughs in the cold, calm, 
mournful moonlight. He stood a moment looking at her as the starlight glittered 
on her white dress and her golden hair—that golden hair that he had used to 
stroke so fondly in happier days. He felt that if he looked longer his strength 
would fail him. He lifted his cap to her with the stately courtesy habitual to him :— 

“I must bid you good evening, Lady Tressillyan.” 

She took no notice. She stood with her head bent down, great tears falling 
fast on her bouquet. ' 

He held out his hand this time :— 

Lady Tressillyan—good evening.” 

He repeated her name as if to ice himself. She took no notice. He spoke the 
same words a third time, then turned and took hold of the gate to open it again, 
and leave her—for ever. 

But she sprang to him; she flung herself upon him, throwing her arms round 
his neck :— 

* Philip, Philip, you shall mot go! Have mercy!” 

He quivered from head to foot at her touch. 

** What mercy had.you on me?” 

‘God forgive me! I was mad. I knew not what I did. I lovéd you, as Ido 
now, but you were too calm for my passionate nature. I wanted to sting you into 

jealousy, to be sure of my power over you. It was vain, it was cruel, it was 
wicked ; but I was so young, Philip, and I have suffered so bitterly for it. My 
noblest, dearest, best, you were all the world to me then—you are so still !” 

Hot tears fell from his eyes on her golden hair as she clung to him ; but a 
bitter smile came on his face. 
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clung closer to him, and knew that she was forgiven. 


- notions, and haughty ways, having to come down to beggary, for it’s nothing 
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** Yet you could desert me, and marry for rank! I wonder you dare to speak 
of love to me !” 

He tried to break from her, but she held him fast, wreathing her arms round” 
him with all her strength. 

“T never married for rank! I never thought of rank! I married in a 
moment of madness when I heard that in six months you had forgotten me, and 
were going to wed another. I rushed into misery with headlong folly. I added 
one sin to another. I worshipped you, yet I married a man I loathed and hated. 
Not for rank, Philip—never for rank, or money, or position, only in an hour of 
mad passion to sting you if I could into remorse for the severity and the haste 
with which you broke off all between us. I was wrong. I was wicked. I 
sinned a double sin; but if you knew all I have suffered—if you knew how I 
loved you, you would forgive me—indeed, you would forgive me !”’ 

She leaned her head against his arm, sobbing passionately. He did not 
repulse her ; he looked down at her as she clung to him, and shivered under the 
clasp of her white arms. She looked up at him again. 

“Oh, Heaven! if you knew how I love you, my own, my dearest., Do not ‘a 
leave me, for God’s sake, Philip. I have nothing in the world but you!” q 

Could he leave her, with her little hands round his neck, her passionate violet 
eyes looking into his, bitter tears falling on his breast? Cartouche was a strong 
aman, but he had not strength for that. His heart beat loud fast throbs against 
hers, his voice murmured, hoarse and broken. 

‘My darling! my darling! how I have loved you |” . 

And as he bowed his head, till his lips rested on her brow, Sybil Tressillyan ‘ 


The morning after the bal masqué Fane and Falconberg drove in to the Bad 
to ask me to join them the day after in a boar hunt. They stayed to lunch in 
my room, and while we were discussing Rhenish and omelettes, Harry Boville 
came in, 

‘*Have you heard the news ?” he asked us, as soon as he was seated. 


‘* What news in particular ?” said Fane. ‘* You must define it in such a nest 
of slander as this.” 


** Why, the news par excellence—that The Rivers property is all gone smash. 
Phylacteries’ Bank has broken, and that et beauty has lost her every 
farthing. What a come-down for her, by Jove! She don’t look like one to suit 
small means, does she ?” 

“Lost all her money. Heavens! ’Pon my life I’m very sorry,” said I. 

Fane did not speak ; he looked up startled and excited, that was all. 

“Every stiver of it, and lots of people as well. The bank was a regular 
smash, and the Phylacteries are all off for Spain. Mrs. Rivers is gone into 
hysterics, Sir James, like an old fool, is vowing it makes no difference to him, and 
Rosalie—Jessie says she comes out quite strong—takes it as calmly as may be, 
and makes lightly of it to her mother. So she may for a day or two, but when 
she has to come down to reality, I don’t fancy she'll relish it much. By George ! 
only think of that proud coquette, with her dainty dress, and extravagant 


better.” 

Fane looked at him with a contemptuous anger, which might have stung any- 
body even more obtuse than Harry. 

“ It seems to afford you satisfaction, Mr. Boville. I dare say you will not be 
singular ; Miss Rivers is too attractive not to have many enemies in both sexes ; in 
her own from envy, in ours from revenge. ‘ Dans les malheurs de nos meilleurs 
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amis il y a toujours quelque chose qui ne nous déplait pas,’ how much more so in 
the misfortunes of those who have mortified our amour-propre, and annoyed us 
with their superiority.” 

Harry reddened with shame ; he did not quite understand Fane’s rapid French, 
but he understood—and he would have been stupid indeed if he hadn’t—the con- 
tempt in his eyes and his voice. Harry, moreover, felt it was true; he was 
spiteful against The Rivers for wounding his vanity, and, like all small natures, 
would have enjoyed seeing her ‘‘ brought down.” 

Lionel was very silent while we finished the Rhenish, as if he were discussing 
some point within himself. One might have fancied it had been he who had lost 
his fortune*instead of Rosalie Rivers, he seemed so disturbed and irritated at it, 
She might have wounded Fane’s amour-propre, but he at least took no pleasure 
in the young Queen’s downfall. 

It was true that Rosalie and her mother had lost every penny. To Mrs. 
Rivers it mattered but little; Sir James was a gentleman—Sir James was a mil- 
lionnaire, to whom money was nothing, and he had declared his sentiments would 
remain unchanged by any reverse of fortune. But for Rosalie there were but 
two roads open to her : to live a dependent on the D’Orvilles’ bounty, or to sup- 
port herself as governess or dame de compagnie. Poor Rosalie! with her 
artistic tastes, and her expensive attire, and her proud, sensitive spirit ; the 
brilliant beauty so used to reign over all she met, and shine and conquer 
wherever she went! Poor Rosalie! It is all very well, we know, to talk of 
resignation and contentment, and strong-minded women may prate very con- 
temptuously of “ filthy lucre,” and “ rising to meet any emergency,” but I don’t 
fancy, if they found themselves in the position, they would relish it remarkably. 

She bore it very well they said; she had plenty of courage and a good deal 
of self-control. She did her best to console her mother, who was in a stategof 
hysteria, and heard of her beggary with more fortitude than might have been 
expected from that spoiled darling of society, who had had her own way ever 
since her nurse had promised her the moon. But when Sir James had taken 
Mrs. Rivers for a drive, to try and raise her spirits, and Rosalie, who declined to ° 
go, was left alone, she found she had very little philosophy left, still less resigna- 
tion and contentment with her lot. She knew the world well, too well, not to be 
sure that it would be a very altered one to her, when all whom she had eclipsed 
or humiliated could pay her off in slights and mortification. She sat and looked 
out of her window on to the Platz, half-unconsciously noticing those below movin 
about in the bright sunshine. She saw Harry and Jessie laughing and talking 
with half-a-dozen men and amazones, going to see some cascade or castle; she 
saw Sybil Tressillyan, who knew nothing of her bad news, on a little mountain 
pony, with her sketching traps hung on the pommel, and Cartouche walking by 
her side, about to have a long morning together among the hills and woods, to 
realise in solitude the fulness of their newly-restored happiness; she saw Cosmo 
Chevasney driving Lilla Tremaine in a little basket-carriage ; she had heard last 
night that he was engaged to her; she was glad he had found some one who 
would care for him as he merited, and yet she felt doubly lonely to think another 
had replaced her, even with a man whom she had never loved ; then she saw, 
laughing and talking with the Major and Sybil, before they started for their 
téte-d-tete sketching trip, Fane, the only man who had ever had power over her, 
who loved her no longer, but whom she now loved so well, whom her coquet- 
teries had lost, and over whom her spells had no power. And she threw her- 
self down on the couch, crying as if her heart would break. She knew now 
what it was to bear the curse she had cast so thoughtlessly upon so many. She 
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was in sorrow, and alone; all her lovers and friends were far away from her, 
and she would have given her life for one word of that tenderness and affec- 
tion which she, the brilliant beauty, the resistless coquette, had so often thrown 
away with a careless laugh. She had come at last to need the love she had so 
often mocked. : 

She lay on the sofa, her face buried on the cushions, sobbing more bitterly than 
Rosalie Rivers had ever had occasion to do in all her sunny and envied 4ife. 
Fane had come, and gone upstairs to call on her without any definite purpose 
except to tell her he was grieved for her misfortunes, and stood in the doo 
looking at her; she could not see him where she was. His little dog, running in 
with the unclosing of the door, leaped upon her, licking her dress and her hair. 
Rosalie caught him up, kissing him fifty times.  “‘ Fido, poor little Fido, you are 
the-only thing that loves me now! Your master has forgotten me |” 

Fido was pushed gently away, and Fane bent over her till his lips touched her 
chesnut hair—bent over her as he had done that fatal night by the river-side in 
dear old Granta. 

“His master has never forgotten you—never will; but he has not forgotten, 
either, a bitter lesson you gave him five years ago !” 

Rosalie sprang up, her pale cheeks flushing with the shock and surprise of his 
presence. She looked lovelier to him than in her most brilliant moments as she 
stood before him now, her eyes full of tears, her lips quivering, her hair a little 
disordered, her face full of tenderness and sorrow. She stretched out her hands 
to him. 

“Oh, if you knew how I have regretted my folly—my madness! I never 
meant you to take my words in earnest-——” , 

She stopped, a passionate sob choking her voice, while her head drooped upon 
her hands. Nobody would have known our brilliant, victorious, proud beauty. 
‘But she touched Fane more than ever she had done in her most i 
moments. He knew now that she loved him, that the coquette was conquered, 
He took her hands, and drew her to him. : 

“Tf I ask you again what I asked you then, will you send me away a second 
time ?” 

If you had told Fane that he, the all-conquering intriguer, would ever stoop to 
offer his love twice to’a woman who had once rejected it and mocked at him, he 
would have thrown your words in your teeth, and laughed you to scorn; yet, 
when half an hour after Rosalie looked up in his face, and whispered, ‘‘ But do 
ra know that I have nothing—absolutely nothing—that I have lost all?” Fane 

issed her more fondly than he had ever done any other woman, and spoke the 
truth when he answered her : : 

“ Lost all? What have you lost that I care for? All that I seek you can give 

me ; all that is dear to me is yourself and—your love !” 
' Sherryzinseidlitz has a tender place in more than one heart among those who 
remember that it was under the fragrant linden trees of the pretty German town 
that the dark pages of their lives were turned down for ever, and fair white 
ones “stamped in gold” opened in their stead. Cartouche and Sybil Tressillyan 
were married a few weeks after that eventful bal masqué at the Bad, and those 
violet eyes were so far his best physician that he had his arm out of his sling on 
the day when he made the original of the little miniature, against which his heart 
had throbbed so faithfully and hopelessly in silence and bitterness, his wife. It 
-was not at Sherryzinseidlitz, but at the Embassy in Vienna, that Rosalie Rivers 
signed her Coquette’s Capitulation ; and all those who had lost their heads about 
her would have drunk still deeper of their old delirium, and Fane would have 
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risked falling by deadly shots from envious hands, had they seen her then. Even 
Lord Protocol was captivated by her, though he was deeply grieved that his 
favourite should have been beguiled by any softer charms than those of statecraft, 
or have any roses strewn in his path that might delay him from his goal. 

But Rosalie is no enemy to diplomacy ; she has thrown herself head and heart 
into his career; all her ambitions are merged into his. In the Zimes to-day 
Cartouche is gazetted to the Colonelcy of Ours, and I see her Majesty has been 
pleased to create Sir Lionel Fane Knight Commander of the Bath for his diplo- 
matic services. If Fane were long before he knew whether he had won the 
Coquette’s heart or not, he has no doubt that he has the monopoly of it now; — 
nor she of his, for that matter, desperate flirts as both of them have been. 
Ladies and lapidaries would correct me if I alluded to the king of jewels set in 
gold, else I should choose that framework as the simile of the brilliant, radiant, 
and unclouded life in which the master-hands of Love and Happiness have 
reframed these diamonds that once gleamed and glittered only to cut and cross 
each other. 
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TENT-LIFE WITH THE WANDERING KORAKS. 


I. 


O be awakened in the morning by a paroxysm of coughing, caused by the 
T thick acrid smoke of a fire, to crawl out of a skin bedroom six feet square, 
into the yet denser and smokier atmosphere of the tent, to eat a breakfast of 
dried fish, frozen tallow, and venison, out of a dirty wooden trough, with an ill- 
conditioned dog standing at each elbow and disputing your right to every 
mouthful, is to enjoy an experience which only Korak life can afford, and which 
only Korak insensibility can long endure. A very sanguine temperament may 
find in its novelty some compensation for its discomfort, but the novelty rarely 
outlasts the second day, while the discomfort seems to increase in a direct ratio 
with the length of the experience. Philosophers may assert that a rightly con- 
stituted mind will rise superior to all outward circumstances, but two weeks in a 
Korak tent would do more to disabuse their minds of such an erroneous impres- 
sion than any amount of logical argument. I do not profess, myself, to be pre- 
ternaturally cheerful, and the dismal aspect of things, when I crawled out of my 
fur sleeping bag, on the morning after our arrival at the first encampment, made 
me feel anything but amiable. The first beams of daylight were just struggling 
in misty blue lines through the smoky atmosphere of the tent. The recently- 
kindled fire would not burn, but would smoke, the air was cold and cheerless,. 
two babies were crying in a neighbouring polog, the breakfast was not ready, 
everybody was cross, and rather than break the harmonious impression of general 
misery, I became cross also. Three or four cups of hot tea, however, which were 
soon forthcoming, exerted their usual inspiriting influence, and we 
gradually to take a more cheerful view of the situation. Summoning the “ Tyén,” 
or chief of the band, and quickening his dull apprehension with a preliminary pipe 
of strong Circassian tobacco, we succeeded in making arrangements for our tran- 
sportation to the next native encampment. The tribe of Kamchatkan Koraks is- 
divided into thirty or forty wandering bands, scattered over the steppe from the 
Okhotsk to the Pacific, and extending northward to the territory of the Siberian 
Tchucktchis. Although these bands are separated one from another by a distance of 
forty or fifty miles, they keep up an irregular communication with each other, and 
one band generally knows where the next is to be found. All travellers through this 
region are carried upon hired reindeer sledges from one encampment to another, 
in a route as eccentric as that of the Israelites in search of the promised land. 
To reach a point two hundred miles distant in an air line, one is compelled to go 
at least three hundred and fifty miles in an irregular zig-zag, which resembles, as 
much as anything, the advance of a military engineer towards a hostile redoubt. 
Such travel, regarded in its total results, is necessarily slow and unsatisfactory, 


" but there is no alternative. Over this immense waste of snow-covered moss, only 


the wandering tribes can find a way, and only reindeer can travel. 
The “ Ty6n,” or chief of our first band, agreed for the trifling consideration 
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of about twenty pounds of Circassian tobacco, to carry us and our personal bag- 
gage to the nearest encampment in the north, a distance of about forty miles ; 

and at once issued orders for the capture of twenty reindeer and the preparation 

of sledges. Snatching hurriedly a few bites of hard bread by way of breakfast, 
and donning fur coat, hood, and mittens, I crawled out through the low doorway, 

to see how twenty trained deer were to be separated and captured from a herd 

of more than four thousand wild ones. Surrounding the tent in every direction 

were the deer belonging to the band, some pawing up the snow with their sharp 

hoofs in search of moss, others clashing their antlers together and barking 

hoarsely in fight, or chasing one another in a mad gallop over the steppe. Near 

the tent a dozen men with lassos arranged themselves in two parallel lines, while 

twenty more with a thong of seal-skin two or three hundred yards in length, 

encircled a portion of the great herd, and with shouts and waving lassos began 

driving it through the narrow gauntlet. The deer strove with frightened bounds 
to escape from the gradually-contracting circle, but the seal-skin cord, held at 
short distances by shouting natives, invariably turned them back, and they 
streamed in a struggling, leaping throng, through the narrow opening between 
the lines of lassoers. Ever and anon a long cord uncoiled itself in the air, and a 
sliding noose fell over the antlers of some unlucky deer, whose slit ears marked 
him as trained, but whose tremendous leaps and frantic efforts to escape, 
suggested very grave doubts as to the extent of the training. To prevent the 
interference and knocking together of the deers’ antlers when they should be 
harnessed in couples, one horn was relentlessly chopped off close to the head by a 
native armed with a heavy sword-like knife, leaving a red, ghastly stump, from 
which the blood trickled in little streams over the poor animal’s ears. They 
were then harnessed to sledges in couples, by a collar and a trace passing between 

the fore legs, lines were affixed to small sharp studs in the head-stall which 
pricked the right or left side of the head when the corresponding rein was jerked, 

and the equipage was ready. At a laconic “‘ 46k” (go) from the-chief, we muffled 
ourselves from the biting air in our heaviest furs, took seats upon our respective 

sledges, and were off; the little cluster of tents looking like a group of conical 
islands behind us, as we swept out upon the limitless ocean of the snowy steppe. 

Noticing that I shivered a little in the keen air, my driver pointed away to the 
northward, and exclaimed with a pantomimic shrug: “Tam s/ipka kholodno” 

—there it is awful cold. We needed not to be informed of the fact ; the rapidly- 
sinking thermometer indicated our approach to the regions of perpetual frost, and 
I looked forward with no little apprehension to the prospect of sleeping out-doors 
in the Arctic temperatures of which I had read, but which I had never yet 
experienced. 

This was my first trial of reindeer travel, and I was a little disappointed to 
find that it did not quite realise the expectations which had been excited in my 
school-boy days, by the pictures of galloping Lapland deer in the old geographies. 
Tke reindeer were there, but they were not the ideal reindeer of early fancy, 
and I felt a vague sense of personal injury and unjustifiable deception, at the sub- 
stitution of these awkward, ungainly beasts, for the spirited and fleet-footed 
animals of my boyish imagination. Their trot was awkward and heavy, they 
carried their heads low, and their panting breath and gaping mouths were con- 
stantly suggestive of complete exhaustion, and excited pity for their apparently 
laborious efforts, rather than admiration for the speed which they did really — 
exhibit. My ideal reindeer would never have demeaned himself by running with 
his mouth wide open. When I learned, as I afterwards did, that they were com- 
pelled to breathe through their mouths on account of the rapid accumulation of 
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frost in their nostrils, it relieved my apprehensions of their breaking down, but it 
did not alter my firm conviction that my ideal reindeer was infinitely superior in 
an esthetic point of ‘view to the real animal. 

By two o'clock in the afternoon it began to grow dark, but we estimated that 
we had accomplished at least half of our day’s journey, and halted for a few 
moments to allow our deer to eat. The last half of the distance seemed inter- 
minable. The moon was round and bright as the shield of Achilles, and lighted 
up the vast lonely “ tundra” with almost noonday brilliancy ; but its silence and 
desolation, the absence of any dark object upon which the fatigued eye could rest, 
and the apparently boundless extent of this Dead Sea of snow, oppressed us with 
new and strange sensations of awe. A dense mist, or steam, which is an 
unfailing indication of intense cold, rose from the bodies of the reindeer, and hung 
in a motionless cloud over the road long after we had passed. 

Beards became tangled masses of frozen iron wire, eyelids grew heavy with 
white reins of frost, and froze together when we winked, noses assumed a white 
waxen appearance at every incautious exposure, and only by frequently running 
with the sledge could we keep any “feeling” in our feet. Impelled by hunger 
and cold, we repeated twenty times the despairing question, “‘ How much farther 
is it?” and twenty times we received the stereotyped but indefinite answer of 
“‘ chaimuk”—near—or occasionally the encouraging assurance that ‘‘ we would 
arrive in a minute.” Now we knew very well that we should mof arrive in a 
minute, or probably in forty minutes, but it afforded temporary relief to be told 
that we would. My frequent inquiries finally spurred my driver into an attempt 
to express the distance arithmetically, and with evident pride in his ability to 
speak Russian, he assured me that it was “‘ dva verst,” or two versts more. I bright- 
ened up at once with anticipations of a warm fire and an infinite number of cups of 
hot tea, and succeeded by the imagination of prospective comfort in forgetting the 
present sense of suffering. At the expiration, however, of three-quarters of an 
hour, seeing no indications of the promised encampment, I asked once more if it 
was much farther away. The Korak looked around over the steppe with a well . 
assumed air of seeking some landmark, and then turning to me with a confident 
nod, repeated the word “‘ verst” and held up four fingers! I sank back upon 
the sledge in despair. If we had been three-quarters of an hour in losing two 
versts, how long would we be in losing versts enough to get back to the place 
from which we started? It was a discouraging problem, and after several un- 
successful attempts to solve it by the double rule of three backwards, I gave it 
up. For the benefit of the future traveller before mentioned, I give, however, a 
few native expressions for distances, with their numerical equivalents. “ Chai- 


_ muk”—near, twenty versts. ‘ Bolshai nyett ”—there is no more, fifteen versts. 


‘Sey chass preadem ”—we will arrive this minute, means any time in the course 
of the day or night; and “‘diloco ”—far, is a week’s journey. By bearing in 
mind these simple values, the traveller will avoid much bitter disappointment, 
and may get through without entirely losing faith in human veracity. 
About six o’clock m the evening, tired, hungry, and half frozen, we caught 
sight of the sparks and fire-lit smoke, which arose from the tents of the second 
encampment ; and amid a general barking of dogs, and hallooing of men, we 
stopped among them. Jumping hurriedly from my sledge, with no thought but 
that of getting to a fire, I crawled into the first hole which presented itself, with 
a firm belief, founded on the previous night’s experience, that it must be a door. 
After groping about some time in the dark, crawling over two dead reindeer and a 
heap of dried fish, I was obliged to shout for assistance. Great was the astonishment 
of the proprietor, who came to the rescue with a torch, to find a white man, and 
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a stranger, crawling around aimlessly in his fish store-house. He relieved his 
feelings with a “‘ ty-e-e-e’’ of amazement, and led the way, or rather crept away, 
to the interior of the tent, where I found the Major, endeavouring with a dull 
Korak knife to cut his frozen beard loose from his fur hood, and to open commu- 
nication with his mouth through a sheet of ice and hair. The tea-kettle was soon 
simmering and spouting over a brisk fire, beards were thawed out, noses examined 
for signs of frost bites, and in half an hour we were seated comfortably on the 
ground around a candle box, drinking tea and discussing the events of the day. 
The tent was not so smoky as the one in which we had passed the previous night, 
and we spent the evening in comparative comfort. An unusually small polog 
upon this occasion was assigned to us as a bedroom, and there was considerable 
excited discussion, as to who should sleep next to the lighted lamp. Its large 
smoky flame, oily smell, and hot grease, made it a very undesirable neighbour in 
a skin box only six feet square, and no individual could be found disinterested 
enough to risk burning his hair, or upsetting the platter of fat in his face, for the 
sake of his companion’s feelings. We finally compromised the matter, by placing 
it between the Major and myself; while Dodd, on account of his well-known 
weakness for walking in his sleep, was put on the outside. I was awakened some 
time in the night by a sensation of weight upon my stomach, and with a vague 
impression that I had swallowed a tombstone, and that it was disagreeing with 
me, I opened my eyes to find Dodd sitting composedly upon the centre of my 
body, and asking in Russian, with an interested air, ‘‘ What’s this?” ‘It’s my 
stomach,” I replied with some irritation, “‘and suppose you get off.” A prolonged 
‘* A-a-a-ah ” was the only response, and as I struggled indignantly to escape, he 
burst out with the ery of “Stoy, stoy!” and seizing one of my legs, hauled it 
vigorously backward, upset the lamp full of hot grease on my head, and set fire 
to the curtain. A general tumult followed. The Major sprang up, revolver in 
hand, with the idea that the Koraks were trying to murder us, the natives pushed 
their heads under the curtain in astonishment, and Dodd, with every appearance 
of innocence, cried out, “‘ What’s the matter?” We soon ascertained that he had 
been walking and talking in his sleep, and as soon as he thoroughly recovered his 
senses, he tried to excuse his absurd behaviour by saying that ‘he thought his 
dogs were running away with him.” A very logical reason, that, for upsetting 
the lamp, burning the curtains, and nearly dislocating my knee ! 

The night passed away without any further disturbance ; but the Major and I 
made it an indispensable stipulation in all future sleeping arrangements, that 
somnambulistic dog drivers, and lamps of hot grease, should be assigned to a 


‘separate polug. 


We rose on the following morning at daybreak, and rode until four hours after 
dark over a boundless level steppe, without a single guiding landmark to point 
the way. I was surprised to see how accurately our Korak drivers could deter- 
mine the points of the compass, and shape their course, by simply looking at the 
snow. ‘The heavy north-east winds which prevail in this locality throughout the 
winter, sweep the snow into long wavelike ridges called “ sastrugi,” which are 
always perpendicular to the course of the wind, and which almost always run in - 
a north-west and south-east direction. They are sometimes hidden for a few days 
by freshly-fallen snow, but an experienced Korak can always tell by removing 
the upper layer which way is north, and he travels to his destination by night or 
day in a nearly straight line. 

We reached the third encampment about six o'clock, and upon entering the 
largest tent were surprised to find it crowded with natives, as if in expectation of 
some ceremony or eutertainment. Inquiry through our interpreter elicited the 
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interesting fact that the ceremony of marriage was about to be performed for, or 
rather by, two members of the band, and instead of taking up our quarters as we 
4g at first intended in another less crowded tent, we decided to remain, and see in 
' what manner this rite would be solemnised, by a wholly uncivilised and barbarous 
people. The marriage ceremony of the Koraks is especially remarkable for its 
a entire originality, and for the indifference which it manifests toward the sensibili- 
ties of the bridegroom. In no other country does there exist such a curious mix- 
ture of sense and absurdity as that which is dignified in the social life of the 
ae Koraks with the name of marriage ; and among no other people, let us charitably 
a hope, is the unfortunate bridegroom subjected to such humiliating indignities. 
a ‘The contemplation of marriage is, or ought to be, a very serious thing to every 
young man, but to a Korak of average sensibility it must be absolutely appalling. 
No other proof of bravery need be exhibited than a certificate of marriage (if the 
Koraks have such documents), and the bravery rises into positive heroism when 
a@ man marries two or three times. I made the aequaintance of a Korakin . 
Kamchatka who had four wives, and I felt as much respect for his courage as if 
he had charged with the Six Hundred at Balaklava. 

The young Korak’s troubles begin when he first falls in love : this, like Achilles’ 
wrath, is “ the direful spring of woes unnumbered.” If his intentions are serious 
he calls upon the damsel’s father, makes formal proposals for her hand, ascertains 
the amount of her dower in reindeer, which constitute the Korak circulating 
medium, and learns her estimated value. He is probably told that he must work 
for his wife two or three years—a rather severe trial of any young man’s affection. 
He then seeks an interview with the young lady herself, and performs the agree- 
able, or disagreeable duty, which corresponds in Korak to the civilised custom of 
“* popping the question.” I had hoped to get some valuable hints from the 
Koraks as to the best method which their experience suggested for the successful 
accomplishment of this delicate task ; but I could learn nothing which would be 
applicable to the more artificial relations of civilised society. If the young man’s 
sentiments are reciprocated, and he obtains a positive promise of marriage, he 
goes cheerfully to work like Ferdinand in “ The Tempest ” for Miranda’s father, 
and spends two or three years in cutting and drawing wood, watching reindeer, 
making sledges, and contributing generally to the interests of his prospective 
father-in-law. At the end of this probationary period comes the grand “ experi- 
mentum crucis,” which is to decide his fate, and prove the success or uselessness 
of his long labour. 

4 At this interesting crisis we had surprised our Korak friends in the third en- 
‘oa campment, The tent which we had entered was an unusually large one, con- 
e taining twenty-six pologs arranged in a continuous circle around its inner circum- 

a ference. The open space in the centre around the fire was crowded with the 

. dusky faces and half-shaven heads of the Korak spectators, whose attention seemed 

j about equally divided between sundry kettles and troughs of ‘‘ Manyalla,” boiled 
4 4 venison, marrow, frozen tallow, and similar delicacies, and the discussion of some 
controverted point of marriage etiquette. Owing to my ignorance of the language 
f I was not able to enter thoroughly into the merits of the disputed question, but 
; a it seemed to be ably argued on both sides. Our sudden entrance seemed to create 
| a temporary diversion from the legitimate business of the evening. The tattooed 
women and shaven-headed men stared in open-mouthed astonishment at the 
pale-faced guests who had come unbidden to the marriage feast, having on no 

E - wedding garments. Onr faces were undeniably dirty, and our blue hunting 
_ = shirts and buckskin trousers bore the marks of two months’ rough travel, in 
a numerous rips, tears, and tatters, which were only partially masked by a 
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thick covering of reindeer hair from our fur “ Kuchlaukas.” Our general ap- 
pearance, in fact, suggested a more intimate acquaintance with dirty “ yourts,” 
mountain thickets, and Siberian storms, than with the civilising influences of 
soap, water, razors, and needles. We bore the curious scrutiny of the assem- 

blage, however, with the indifference of men who were used to it, and sipped 

our hot tea while waiting for the ceremony to begin. I looked curiously 

around to see if I could distinguish the happy candidates for matrimonial honours, 

but they were evidently concealed in one of the closed pologs. The eating 

and drinking seemed by this time to be about finished, and an air of expecta- 

tion and suspense pervaded the entire crowd. Suddenly we were startled by 
the loud and regular beating of a native “‘ baraban,’ or bass drum, which 

fairly filled the tent with a volume of sound. At the same instant, the 

crowd opened to permit the passage of a tall, stern-looking Korak with an 

armful of willow sprouts and alder branches, which he proceeded to distribute 

in all the pologs of the tent. ‘What do you suppose that is for?” asked 

Dodd in an undertone; “I don’t know,” was the reply ; “ keep still, and you 

will see.” The regular throbs of the drum continued throughout the distribu- 

tion of the willow sticks, and at its close the drummer began to sing a low 

musical recitative, which gradually increased in volume and energy, until it 

swelled into a wild barbarous chant, timed by the regular beats of the heavy 

drum. 

A slight commotion in the crowd immediately followed, the front curtains of 

all the pologs were thrown up, the women stationed themselves in detachments 

of two or three at the front of each polog, and took up the willow branches. 

In a moment a venerable native, whom we presumed to be the father of one of 
the parties, emerged from the polog nearest the door, leading a good-looking 

young Korak and the dark-faced bride. Upon ‘their appearance the excitement 

increased to the pitch of frenzy; the music redoubled its rapidity, the men in the 
centre of the tent joined in the uncouth chant, and uttered at short intervals pecu- 

liar shrill cries of wild excitement. At a given signal from the native who had 

led out the couple, the bride darted suddenly into the first polog, and began a 

rapid flight around the tent, raising the curtains between the pologs successively 
and passing under. The bridegroom instantly followed in hot pursuit, but the 

women who were stationed in each compartment threw every possible impediment 

in his way, tripping up his unwary feet, holding down the curtains to prevent his 
passage, and applying the willow switches unmercifully to every susceptible part of » 
his body, as he stooped to raise them. The air was filled with drum beats, shouts 
of encouragement and derision, and the sound of the heavy blows which were 
adminstered to the unlucky bridegroom by each successive detachment of women 

as he ran the gauntlet. It became evident at once that despite his most violent 

efforts, he would fail to overtake the flying Atalanta before she completed the 

circuit of the tent. Even the golden apples of Hesperides would have availed 

him little against such disheartening odds, but with undismayed perseverance he 

pressed on, stumbling headlong over the outstretched feet of his female persecu- 

tors, and getting constantly entangled in the ample folds of the reindeer-skin cur- 

tains, which were thrown with the skill of a matador over his head and eyes. In 
a moment the bride had entered the last closed polog near the door, while the 
unfortunate bridegroom was still struggling with his accumulating misfortunes 

about half way around the tent. I expected to see him relax his efforts, and give 
up the contest when the bride disappeared, and was preparing to protest strongly 

in his behalf against the unfairness of the trial, but to my surprise he still struggled 
on, and with a final plunge burst through the curtains of the last polog and rejoined 
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his bride. The music suddenly ceased, and the throng of natives began to stream 


out of the tent. The ceremony was evidently over. Turning to Meroneff, who - 


with a delighted grin had watched its progress, we inquired what it all meant. 
Were they married?” -‘Da’s,” was the affirmative reply. But,” we 
objected, ‘“‘he didn’t catch her.’ ‘She waited for him, your honour, in the 
last polog, and if he caught her there it was enough.’ ‘‘ Suppose he had not 
caught her there, then what?” ‘ Then,” answered the Cossack, with an ex- 
pressive shrug of commiseration, “ the ‘ baidnak’ poor fellow—would have had 
to work two more years.” This was an interesting feature—for the bridegroom ! 
To work two years for a wife, undergo a severe course of willow sprouts at the 
close of his apprenticeship, and then have no security against a possible breach 
of promise on the part of the bride ; his faith in her constancy must be unlimited. 
The intention of the whole ceremony was evidently to give the woman an 
opportunity to marry the man or not, as she chose, since it was obviously impos- 
sible for him to overtake her, unless she voluntarily waited for him in one of the 
pologs.. The plan showed a more chivalrous regard for the wishes and preférences 
of the gentler sex than is usual in most barbarous and some civilised societies, 


but the manner of its execution must have been very unpleasant to at least one 


of the contracting parties. I could not ascertain the significance of the chastise- 
ment inflicted upon the bridegroom, Dodd suggested that it might be emblema- 
tical of married life—a foreshadowing of future domestic experience; but it 
seemed more probable to me, that it was an attempt at anticipative justice in view 
of the chastisements which the man might adminster to his wife after marriage. 
Whatever, however, was the motive, it was certainly an infringement of the 
generally recognised prerogatives of the sterner sex, and ought to be discounten- 
anced by all Koraks who favour strict marital discipline. 

After the conclusion of the ceremony, we removed to an adjacent tent, and 
were surprised as we came out into the open air to see three or four Koraks 
shouting and reeling -about in an advanced stage of intoxication ; celebrating I 
suppose, the happy event which had just taken place. I knew that there was 
not a drop of alcoholic liquor in all northern Kamchatka, nor, so far as I knew, 


any thing from which it could be made, and it was a mystery to me how they . 


had succeeded so soon in getting hopelessly, thoroughly, undeniably drunk, The 
exciting agent, whatever it might be, was certainly as effective in its results 
and as quick in its operation, as any known to modern civilisation. We were 
not so far in advance of the barbarians after all. They seemed to have solved 
by a happy intuition, the problem which civilisation has so long studied—viz., 


how to get drunk in the shortest possible time, and in the most effective way. 


For the fulfilment of both conditions, the Korak method takes precedence over 
all others which I have ever seen, They get drunk by eating that species of 


fungus vulgarly known as a toad-stool! The plant is peculiar to the country. 


Although a violent narcotic poison when taken in large quantities, it acts upon 
the brain and nervous system in small doses very much as does alcoholic liquor, 
and it is used by nearly all the Siberian natives between the Okhotsk Sea and 
Bebring’s Straits. Its habitual use completely shatters the nervous system, and 
its sale by the Russians to the natives is made a penal offence by Russian law. 
In spite, however, of all prohibitions, the trade is secretly carried on, and I have 
seen twenty roubles worth of furs bought with a single fungus. The Koraks 
would ‘gather it for themselves, but it requires the shelter of timber for its 
growth, and is not to be found on the barren steppes over which they wander, 
so that they are obliged, for the most part, to buy it at enormous prices from the 
Russian traders. 
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Far into the night we heard the shouts and barbarous songs of the Korak 
bacchanalians, and our sleep was disturbed by many unpleasant dreams of being 
chastised with willow switches for getting drunk upon toad-stools. 

Our travel for the next few days was fatiguing and monotonous. The unvary- 
ing routine of our daily life in smoky Korak tents, and the uniform flatness and 
barrenness of the country over which we journeyed became inexpressibly tire- 
some, and we looked forward in daily anticipation to the Russian settlement of 
Ghijiga, which was the Mecca of our long pilgrimage. To spend more than a 
week at one time with the wandering Koraks, without becoming lonesome or 
homesick, requires an almost inexhaustible fertility of mental resource. One is 
thrown for entertainment entirely upon himself. No daily paper, with its fresh 
material for thought and discussion, comes to enliven the long blank evenings by. 
the tent fire; no wars or rumours of war, no coup d état of state diplomacy, no 
excitement of politics ever agitates the stagnant intellectual atmosphere of Korak 
existence. Removed to an infinite distance, both physically and intellectually, 
from all of the interests, ambition, and excitements which make up our world, the 
Korak simply exists, like a human oyster, in the quiet waters of his monotonous 
life. An occasional birth, or marriage, the sacrifice of a dog, or on rare occa- 
sions, of a man, to the Korak Ahriman ; and the infrequent visits of a Russian 
trader, are the most prominent events in his history from the cradle to the grave. 
I found it almost impossible sometimes to realise, as I sat by the fire in a Korak 
tent, that I was still in the modern world of railroads, telegraphs, and newspapers. 
I seemed, by some magical contrivance of the Arabian Nights, to have been 
transported back through the long cycles of time to the age of the flood, and made 
a dweller in “ the tents of Shem and Japheth.” Not a suggestion was there in 
all our surroundings of the vaunted enlightenment and civilisation of the nineteenth 
century, and as we gradually accustomed ourselves to the new and strange condi- 
tions of primitive barbarism, our recollections of a civilised lite faded into the 
unreal imagery of a vivid dream. 

Our long intercourse with the Wandering Tribes gave us an opportunity of 
observing many peculiar ceremonies and customs, which would very likely escape 


_ the notice of a transient visitor, and prominent among them were the incantations 


and wild religious ceremonies of their native priests, or “Shamans.” I had read 
in Wrangell’s Travels some account of the superstitions of the Northern Tchuck- 
tchis, and had long endeavoured to gain an insight into those of the Wandering 
Koraks, but their religious belief is very obscure and difficult to be understood. 
The central idea of propitiatory sacrifice, which testifies everywhere throughout 
the world to the common origin of the diverse races of men, prevails among all 
the North Asiatic tribes ; but the Tchucktchis and Koraks have some supersti- 
tions and ceremonies which are peculiarly their own. Like the Araucans, and 
many of the South American natives, they give to their good deities a subordinate 
and altogether passive character, but attribute to the spirits of evil unlimited 
power and vindictive passions, which are only to be quieted by frequent sacrifice 
and the strict observance of certain propitiatory rites. In an intermediate position 
between man and the evil spirits stand the “‘ shamans,” or native priests, who act 
as interpreters of the latter’s will, and who usually offer up the sacrifices for a 
whole band. Famines, contagious and epidemic diseases, earthquakes, severe 
storms, and all other unusual phenomena, are considered as manifestations of the 
evil spirits’ displeasure, and the ‘‘ shamans” are at once consulted as to the best 
methods of appeasing their wrath. The priest to whom application is made assem- 
bles the people in one of the largest tents, puts on a long robe marked with 
fantastic figures of birds and beasts and curious hieroglyphic emblems, unbinds his 
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jong black hair, and taking up a large native drum, begins to sing in a subdued 
voice to the accompaniment of slow, steady drum beats. As the song progresses, 
it increases in energy and rapidity, the priest’s eyes seem to become fixed, he 
contorts his body as if in spasms, and increases the vehemence of his wild chant 
until the drum-beats make one continuous roll. Then springing to his feet, and 
jerking his head convulsively till his long hair fairly snaps, he begins a frantic 
dance about the tent, and finally drops apparently exhausted into his seat. In a 
few moments he delivers to the awe-stricken natives the message which he has 
received from the evil spirits, and which usually consists of an order to sacrifice a 
certain number of dogs or reindeer, or perhaps a man, to the offended deities. I 
have never been able to decide to my own satisfaction whether his performance is 
the trick of a clever impostor, or a curious psychological phenomenon. The 
‘* shaman ” really seems to believe that he is possessed by evil spirits, but the 
tricks to which he sometimes resorts, such as swallowing live coals and piercing his 
body with knives, are evidently deceptions. The natives themselves are some- 
times in doubt as to the reality of the pretended inspiration, and have been known 
to whip the “shamfn” severely, in endeavouring to induce a reversion of his 
decree. If his fortitude, however, sustains him through the infliction, without the 
exhibition of any human weakness, his authority as a minister of the evil spirits is 
vindicated, and his commands obeyed. Aside from the sacrifices which are 
ordered by the ‘‘ shamfns,” the Koraks offer general oblations at least twice a 
year, to secure a good catch of fish and a prosperous season, and we frequently 
saw twenty or thirty dogs suspended by the hind legs on long poles, over a single 
encampment. Quantities of green grass are collected during the summer, and 
twisted into wreaths, to be hung around the necks of the slaughtered animals, and 
offerings of tobacco are also thrown to the evil spirits when the Koraks cross the 
summit of a mountain. Their dead are burned, together with all their personal 
effects, in the hope of a final resurrection of both spirit and matter, and the sick, 
as soon as their recovery becomes hopeless, are either stoned to death or 
speared. I have the fact from eye+witnesses of many such murders among 
both T’chucktchis and Kuraks. The Russian Church is endeavouring by mis- 
sionary enterprise to convert all the Siberian tribes to Christianity ; and although 
their efforts among the Tongoos, Youkaghiri, and Chuances have been followed by 
a reasonable degree of success, the fiercer and more independent nations of the 
Koraks and Tchucktchis, which do not acknowledge subjection to the Russian 
Government, treat its religion with contempt. Little can be accomplished until 
the character of the Russian priesthood is completely reformed, for a more igno- 
rant, degraded, and vicious body of professedly Christian teachers does not exist 
than that which represents the Greek Church in the remote Russian settlements of 
Siberia. 

The government of the wandering tribes is practically democratic. Each band 
chooses its own “ tyén,” or leader, to whom all matters of trifling importance are 
referred, and whose decisions are generally respected ; but all questions of a more 
serious nature are considered in a council of the whole band. They acknowl! edge 
no supreme head or chief, except in the event of war, each band being entirely 
independent of all others. Experience, however, has taught the Russian Govern- 
ment that these scattered and dismembered tribes can unite in the defence of their 
liberties against fureign invasion, and that their prowess and bravery in such a 
cause are not to be despised. Many times within the last century they have 
defeated the Siberian Cossacks in fair fight; and although the Russians have 
been nominally masters of the soil since 1700, they have never yet compelled 


the wandering tribes to acknowledge their authority. In the contract between 
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the Imperial Government and the Russian American Telegraph Company it was 
stipulated that the former should furnish troops for the protection of the line in 
the vicinity of Behring’s Straits ; but the experience of all our exploring parties 
proved that such precautions would be entirely unnecessary, and might provoke 
the wandering tribes to hostility, instead of restraining them. Cruel and barba- 


rous although they may be, they have never been known to commit an act of 


treachery, and I regret to say, that just in proportion to the extent of their inter- 
course with Russian civilisation is their character lowered and depraved. The 
genuine Siberian Arab, who has never seen a Russian, is frank, honest, hospitable 
and generous in his dealings with strangers; and I cheerfully pay my tribute of 
respect to the tribe of wandering Koraks with whom I lived, and in whose tents. 
I securely slept, without a single companion or weapon, two hundred miles beyond 
the Russian outposts. 


Night after night, as we journeyed to the northward, the polar star approached 
nearer and nearer to the zenith, until finally, at the sixty-third parallel of lati- 
tude, we caught sight of the white peaks of the Stanavoi Mountains at the head 
of Penjinsk Gulf, which marked the northern boundary of Kamchatka. Under 
the shelter of their snowy slopes we camped for the last time in the smoky tents 
of the Koraks, ate for the last time from their wooden troughs, and bade farewell 
with little regret to the desolate steppes of the peninsula, and to tent-life with its 


wandering people. 
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WIND OF THE SOUTHLAND. 


I, 


Wino of the Southland, murmuring under moon, 
Thou hast the stolen soul of all things sweet— 
° Sea-scents that languish upon idle seas, 
Fumes that on shadowy shorelands swoon or swell, 
Balm burnings, and blown languors of briery blooms 
From isles beyond a thousand brims of sea, 
Wind of the Southland, wand’ring through the night ! 


Il, 


Wind of the Southland, memory burns in me, 
For thou hast come through portals of the Past. 

I knew thy whisper in youth’s dreaming time 
That shrined the sweetest weathers of the world ; 
Thy breathing moves like a forgotten voice, * 
And thy touch thrills like a remembered hand, - 
Wind of the Southland, tender as of old. 


III. 


Wind of the Southland, singing from the South, 

As though thou led’st a revel of the Junes 

Where late hast past the funeral of the year, ‘ 
Our wreaths are ruined, and our nests are bare, 

There lies the moulted feather on sad mould, 

But here’s a life outrising clay for thee, 

Wind of the Southland, singing from the South ! 


IV. 


ei4 Wind of the Southland, singing from the South, 

ag We long have lost all music of our own, 
Warm thou the starry heart of even with a song, 
Waken the green delaying in the ground, 


it. And call the leaf that slumbers in the bud, 
ae. O minstrel of the prophecies of spring, 
| an Wind of the Southland, breathing song and scent ! 
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Wind of the Southland, wilt thou bring my broods 
That flying took the heart of my desire 

And left me fain to follow and find rest ? 
To-night my dream discerns returning wings, 

And hears good cheer ring out of alien skies 

And far away—but is my dream a dream, 

Wind of the Southland, wandering our ways? 


VI. 


Wind of the Southland, murmuring under moon, 
Thou bringest more than I can sing or say, 

And comest as a covenant to our clime ; 

My hopes come back like doves from o’er the sea, 
My heart forgets the winter-world that flies, 

Leans o’er its fires, and nods and dreams of spring, 
Wind of the Southland, singing from the South ! 
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L, will you go?” asked my friend Mahler, drawing back a little and 
contemplating his picture with those half-shut complacent eyes that 
artists are apt to turn upon their own works. “It will be new and curious, 
possibly entertaining; and then if there is nothing else you will see Adair 
Douglas.” 

“ Who is he ?” I inquired, carelessly, as I took a fresh cigar from the box on 
the table. 

My friend turned and contemplated me with a gaze in which pity struggled 
with amazement. 

“He! Adair Douglas is the most beautiful foreigner in Paris.” 

“TIshea model? I don’t paint.” 

‘Good Heavens, man!” cried Mahler, aghast at my stupidity. “It isn’t a 
he at all; she’s a woman.” 


“Then why did you not say so at once? How the deuce was I to know | 


that Robin Adair was not a man ?” 
“T said Adair Douglas.” 
“« Well, it’s all the same ; it’s not a woman’s name,” I growled. 
“But she’s a glorious woman !” said Mahler, waving his brushes and mahl- 
stick enthusiastically ; ‘a splendid creature, with such eyes and hair, and fi 
and complexion !—a perfect Hebe. A trifle too large to marry, you know, but 
lendid to look at. Every motion is a study.” ; 


“JT think Til go,” said I, nonchalantly; “but tell me about the lady whose 


salon you are going to take me to.” 

‘*Madame Causeuse,” said Mahler, dabbing away at his canvas, “is an 
originale—queer, you understand. (That fellow never would believe that I 
could comprehend a French idiom.) She’s an Englishwoman by birth, and 
married to a Frenchman, who is dead. One of her daughters sings at ? Opéra. 
Another is an accomplished pianiste artiste. The son is superb on the violin, and 
has a gift for drawing too, I believe, but of that I am not sure. Madame is 
chiefly remarkable as the Indian correspondent of the London Hesperus. Perhaps 
you remember those clever letters from Cawnpore, Lucknow, Delhi, and the rest 
of the places where the army went. But anyhow, you know the story of Jessie 
Brown ?” 

“‘ Not ‘ The Campbells are Comin’’ woman ?” 

‘‘The same. Madame Causeuse is the inventor of that pathetic tale.’’ 

‘* Mahler, spare me ! have all those tears been shed, those poems written, those 
sermons preached,—about a humbug ?” 

“‘ Véritablement! Madame Causeuse wrote those letters, conceived that 
romance, in her apartment in the Faubourg St. Honoré. It is a pretty well- 
known fact. The Hesperus got into some disgrace for the cheat.” 

“You delight me! Thisis better than the beauty. What time will you come 
for me? I burn to throw myself at Madame’s feet. She is a great woman !” 
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“ Beware, my friend. Remember she is an Englishwoman, and restrain your 
ardour. After eight o’clock we are at liberty to visit her.” 

+ My cigar had burnt out. I threw the stump in the fire, extricated my limbs 
from ie bronzes, left Mahler cleaning his brushes, and went home to dinner. 
That is, I stopped at Dotesio’s and got the best mackerel @ la maitre @hétel that 
Paris can furnish, to preface my chicken with ; and such an omelette soufflée as 
only No. 10 Rue Castiglione can provide. After which I went to my lodgings, 

Mahler came for me punctually at eight; and we strotled up the Rue St. 
Honoré, across the broad and brilliantly lighted Rue Royale, into the less crowded 

Faubourg. 

We stopped before the entrance of one of the large old houses, with curiously 
decorated facades, not far up the Rue du Faubourg St. Honoré. The great 
oaken doors swung open mysteriously, in answer to our ring, and we stepped at 
once into a large and dimly-lighted quadrangle, with walls rising on all sides. 

“ Au fond de la cour, au quatrieme audessus de Ventresol, a gauche,” said 
the concierge, in answer to our inquiries ; “and take care of the staircase, Mes- 
sieurs, for it is very dark,” she added, warningly. 

We stumbled across the courtyard, by the faint light of a huge oil-lamp placed 
on an iron column before the vestibule ; and with some difficulty found a narrow 
stone staircase winding upwards, with a dim glimmer at each é/age, by which we 
guided ourselves. The windows which gave light to this gloomy escaler were 
narrow, and barred. 

“ — T believe it was built for a convent ” said Mahler, as we groped our way up 
six flights of stairs to what was called by courtesy the fourth story. We pulled 
the bell-rope which hung beside the door on the left of the landing, and after some 
little delay, were admitted by a neat old woman in a ruffled cap into an ante- 
chamber, where we deposited our overcoats, clinging to our hats with that despe- 
ration which is the mark of a man of fashion. 

At the end of the antechamber, an open door disclosed a long low room, with 
ceiling slightly sloping on one side, and one broad window set deep in the wall, 
showing that we were directly under the roof. A small wood-fire was smoking 
in the back of a narrow chimney-place, across one corner of the apartment. 

The floor was waxed, with rugs of different patterns disposed before the sofas 
and chairs. At one end of the room stood an upright piano. The room 
furnished in the French style, but with a certain air of English homeliness and 
comfort wanting in the native salon. Groups of people were gathered there 
already, who were sipping chocolate and coffee, as they stood or sat about, and 
nibbling wafery, rolled-up cakes, called “ plaisirs,” probably on account of their 
unsubstantiality. 

Madame sat near the door, in the corner of a sofa, talking animatedly to two 
gentlemen. She rose as we entered—a large, fair Englishwoman, with bright 
gray eyes, fresh colour, and thin lips. Her light hair curled on both sides of her 
comely face; her brow was broad and unwrinkled. Her manner was cool and- 
critical, She simply greeted us, and then resumed her interrupted conversation, 
leaving us to find our own amusement and companions. Fortunately, Mahler 
was quite at home, and in a few minutes I was seated beside Mdlle. Frangoise, 
the younger and sprightlier of the sisters, and being informed by her as to wile, 
of the occupants of the room were notables. 

“ That gray-haired, handsome gentleman talking to my mother,’’ she said, “is. 
the Paris correspondent of the Jupiter, a most charming man. You must 
talk to him. He knows everybody and everything, and has done so for a 
thousand years. He wasa friend of Lady Morgan and Lady Blessington; knew. 
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Byron well, and is intimate with the beautiful Guiccioli, now Marquise de Boissy. 
Ah, she is a marvel, Monsieur! hard upon sixty, and with the air and complexion 
of thirty—not a gray thread in her lovely auburn curls, and at night you would 
take her in full dress, with her white smooth neck and arms, for a young woman. 

‘The other gentleman, who gesticulates so much, is a friend and aide-de-camp 
-of Garibaldi, who has fought all his campaigns by his side. He loves the 
‘General with perfect enthusiasm. It is an absolute culie.” 

- And who is that remarkable lady with the ringlets?” I asked, indicating a 
much-befrizzed and befurbelowed female, sitting with one knee crossed over the 
other, in a somewhat dégagée attitude, while she talked volubly in French in a 
very high key to a handsome but indolent-looking youth, with hair, eyes, and 
beard of that beautiful reddish brown the Venetian painters loved. 

That is Madame Despleurs,” said my informant, ‘ author of those. celebrated 
poems, ‘ Les Larmes de Mon Cceur.’ She is very sentimental and impulsive.” 

** And M. Despleurs ?” 

N’ existe plus,” said Mdlle. Francoise, with a curious little look that I did 
not know how to interpret. ‘‘ That is my brother to whom she is talking.” 

** And who is the dark-browed lady in the wig ?” I pursued. 

“It is not a wig, it is her own hair ; but she wears it in that eccentric fashion, 
because it is classic. That is Marcia, once a celebrated tragédienne at Le 
Frangais ; she is married now, and has left the stage. That little, quiet man 
an the corner it her husband, M. Brunon. If he will permit her, .she will recite 
something by-and-by.” 

‘Permit her! Why, she is twice as big as he ; and strong enough to knock 
him down.” 

“That may be; but she is the most lamb-like of wives, and he is the most 
jealous of husbands, and he hates anything that reminds the world of her former 
position.” 

At that moment a charming child of about fourteen entered the room, closely 
followed by a middle-aged man with dark eyes and hair, evidently her father. 
The girl hesitated a moment and then came timidly to the side of my companion. 

Malle. Frangoise kissed her on the broad white forehead, and said simply :— 


“T am glad to see thee, Héléne; and thy studies? do they progress? Is thy 


aunt pleased with thee?” 

“She is content,” said the child; ‘ but it is difficult work, and the learning by 
heart takes so many hours; but I am fond of it.” 

“* My little friend,” said "Malle. Francoise, turning to me, “is studying for the 
stage. She is a niece of the Brohans, so celebrated in high comedy. Did you 
never see Augustine in Suzanne, in Le Mariage de Figaro? Ah, that was 
superb! It was her best ré/e. Madeleine was clever, but Augustine was some- 
thing more. She wrote a little herself, and she was very high-spirited and 
haughty, a great dévote in her youth; and proudas Lucifer. Did you ever hear 
her device, paraphrased from the old Rohan motto? ‘ Coquette ne veux, sou- 
brette ne daigne, Brohan je suis.’ Madeleine is married now to M. Achard, a 
playwright and poet, and it is she that is training her neice to take her place 
some day at Le Francais.” 

“And do you like it?” I asked, admiring the quiet mien of the little maid, 
whose great brown eyes were raised to mine. It was a calm, steady face, with 
an innocent, child-like expression, and a grave mouth and smile, 

- Much, ’ Monsieur,” she answered frankly. Rs always hoped papa would 
permit ; but he waited a great while to say yes.” 
«Not a century, petite,” said the father, smiling down upon her with well- 
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pleased eyes. ‘‘ Thou art not quite an old maid yet,” and he began talking to me 
with much pride of her career, of the prizes she had already taken, of her high 
standing at the Conservatoire, and of the severe training, physical and mental, to 
which she was subjected ; while Héléne chatted affectionately with Francoise. 

“Ah! there is M. Plaudrin !” cried the latter, suddenly springing up. “ He 
is the first trombone at the Opéra. I hope he has not forgotten his instrument.” 

As she passed me, a hand fell on my shoulder. ‘‘ Why, Clarke, how came you 
here?” asked my friend Karslake, a wandering M.P., whom I had met at break- 
fast at the hotel that morning. ; 

“I came with a friend ; but you?” 

“* Les beaux yeux of Mdlle. Frangoise brought me,” he replied. “I met her 
at the Embassy last Monday, and found her charming. But I did not expect to 
find compatriots here. What a queer lot they are to be sure! Who are 7 
all ? ” 

I repeated such information as I had already received, and in return had 
several other celebrities pointed out to me. 

‘ That tall, hawk-eyed, thin man, with the lump on his forehead, is Garnier 
Pagés,” said Karslake, ‘‘ President of the Provisional Government in 1848. I 
have been talking to him ; but these fellows are not practical, they don’t under- 
stand this question of self-government. Just listen there,” and he drew my 
attention to a fiery little French artist, arguing a point with the Jupiter corre- 
spondent, who listened with a bland smile. 

“It is of no use,” the speaker declared ; ‘‘ the system of free speech is all very 
well for the Americans, and you cool-blooded Englishmen. You talk, and talk, 
and talk, and it ends in talk. Everything grows smooth, and you settle matters ; 
but with us, it is different. Allow free speech one day, you must have tribunes 
in the Champs Elysées the next; the third day, La Guillotine! No, no; we 
Frenchmen have but one force, and it is a great one—la bayonette!” and here he 
gave a great thrust with his two hands, illustrative of the practical workings of 
that instrument. 

** Ah!” broke in the clear voice of Madame Causeuse ; “‘ you go so fast, it is 
terrible! I shall not soon forget how I stood on a balcony i in the Rue de Rivoli 
in 1848, and saw the crowd heave and surge under the windows, waiting for . 
somebody. They did not wait in vain; the King and Queen came quietly down 
the steps of the Tuileries, walked to the gate, got ito a carriage, and drove away. 
There was a minute’s pause. Then a man’s voice struck up La Marseillaise.. 
Before he had reached the third line, it was echoed from a hundred thousand 
throats. Such asound! An old Frenchwoman standing by me, who remem- 
bered 1793, threw up her hands and cried :— 

*«* Ah, mon Dieu! c’est fini! it is all over;’ and we felt as if it was, when 
the bullets came in at the upper windows.” 

‘“*‘ Mamma, we are to have some music,” said Mdlle. Francoise, who, mindful 
of French surveillance, did not like the turn the conversation was taking. 

Everybody became silent in an instant. Near the piano was standing, facing 
the audience. with a sheet of music in her hand, a tall, fair, cold-looking woman, 
with regular features and golden hair. Her bearing was haughty and impenetra- 
ble, her figure commanding, her profile classic in its perfection of outline. This 
was Mdlle. Nina, the prima donna. Her sister played the accompaniment, while: 
she sang. Her voice was beautiful ; clear, flute-like, and powerful, with a bell- 
like precision in the notes. So exquisitely modulated was it, that though possess- 
ing volume of tone enough to enable her readily to fill the Grand Opera House 
with waves of sound, not a cadence was too full for the low and stifled apartment. 
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in which we sat. When she ceased, a vigorous clapping of hands attested the 
satisfaction of the company. Mdlle. Nina looked unmoved, merely acknowledging 
the courtesy by a low bending of her stately head. 

“ What a statue she is! ” whispered Karslake. ‘‘ Thereis no fire in her tones, 
it is perfect melody ; but it does not reach the heart.” 

“So the bird sings,” said Mahler, who had joined, ‘‘ without sympathy and 
without passion. She needs to fall in love.” 

*‘ Now I will play for you,” said Frangoise ; and a graceful melody of Stephen 
Heller rippled from under her fingers. Her execution was perfect, her movement 
free, her touch full of feeling. 

“She is a pupil of Hallé,” said Mahler ; “she has caught a bit of his soul: 
that is not a woman’s rendering,” and we all listened silently. 

“That was not a fair thing to say,” said the artiste, turning to Mahler, under 
cover, of the clapping of hands which succeeded her performance. ‘I never 
heard Hallé play that Tarantella.” 

** All the better, Mademoiselle ; you only prove the truth of my remark. You 
will be none the worse for an ingrafting of Hallé.” . 

A little flush rose to the girl’s cheek. She turned again to the instrument and 
began improvising. Strong, sweet chords prefaced the melody, then came a soft 
berceuse movement, followed by a strain of such wild lament, that tears came into 
the listeners’ eyes at hearing. Slowly, from the hurried, passionate arpeggios 
which followed, was evolved a harmony of single notes, which culminated in the 
grand strains of a choral. Full, powerful chords, with a certain proud triumph 
in their majesty of conscious strength, closed the melody. 


“No need to tell me that it is your own,” said Mahler. “It is written in your’ 


face. After struggle, victory.” ? 

The girl rose up; the colour had died in her cheek, and her eyes glowed. 

“It is only a study,” she said; ‘ but it was hard to master.” 

At this moment there was a bustle in the antechamber, a rustling of silken 
robes; and a vision appeared in the doorway. 

I saw Adair Douglas not long ago, walking with the man she is to marry. 
Her roses had not paled, the lustre of her eyes is undimmed; nor has she lost 
her grand stateliness of manner, nor her rare, sweet smile; but something has 
gone from her that she possessed that night. The room seemed to expand as she 
entered itso queenly was her gesture, so superb her air. 

She was above the ordinary height of women, with magnificent physique, and 


firm, round outlines. Her hair was dark brown, with golden threads still linger- — 


ing in its meshes; her complexion was fine and fresh, her features lovely. Her 
mouth, when she smiled, showed the pearliest teeth, and her great dark blue eyes 
opened under perfect brows and long, sweeping lashes. Her voice, when she 
—v the sweetest I have ever heard, and her carriage was slow and 
graceful. 

Karslake, who knows everybody, went forward to meet her, and spoke to her 
chaperone, a pleasant, talkative Englishwoman, who seemed on sociable terms 
— the whole world. The Jupiter correspondent hastened to the side of the old 

y, saying :— 


“ Ah, . Claymont, this is an unexpected pleasure. I thought I should © 


never meet you again. They will not let me in at your door. I have broken 
my nose there twice within the last fortnight. ‘Un ne regoit pis,’ is the con- 
tinual answer.” 

“It is too bad,” replied the lady, smiling. ‘‘ My servant is as stupid as Lady 
Blessington’s, though with less tragic a cause.” 
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“ How is that?” asked Madame Causeuse. 

“ Did you never hear of my last call on poor Lady Blessington?” said the 
gentleman. ‘I went there one evening to a reception, having received cards a 
week before. I was en grande tenue, of course; and having reason to think I 
was expected, was rather surprised to be told by ‘her ‘ Suisse’ that Madame did 
not receive.” 

*** How?’ Lasked. ‘ Have I madea mistake in the evening ?’ and I glanced 
at my card. 

“*Non, Monsieur,’ responded the valet, ‘ Monsieur has made no mistake ; but 
Madame ne recoit pas.’ 

“Very well,’ I said; ‘I presume that Madame is ieee: Pray make 
her my compliments, and express my regrets.’ 

“‘ «Mais, Monsieur,’ said the footman once again, ‘Madame is not indisposed, 
but Madame ne recoit pas to-night. The fact is, Madame is dead.’ 

“ Poor lady! she had had a stroke of apoplexy that afternoon, and had died in 
half an hour; and the blockhead was so stupefied by the catastrophe and the con- 
fusion, that he had nothing left in his brain but the usual formula. 

“« By this time D’Orsay had heard I was there, and sent down for me; and 
knowing him very well I went up. I found him in the room above the one 
where Lady Blessington lay dead. He was in a terrible state, poor fellow; it 
was a shocking thing for them all. Your beautiful friend is strikingly like one 
of Lady Blessington’s nieces,” he continued, turning to Mrs. Claymont. - 

At this pcint I came up and was introduced to Miss Douglas. After grace- 
fully returning my greeting, she turned again to the musician. 

“T hope I have come in time for the trombone.” she said. ‘‘ Mdlle. Francoise 
has told me about it, and I would not miss it for the world.” 

M. Plaudrin bowed, and glowed all over. He was ‘too happy to afford 
Mademoiselle any pleasure,’ and went at once in pursuit of the means of gratifi- 
cation. 

The trombone was in the antechamber. The little man skipped out, and was 
soon seen extricating the gigantic instrument from its case of green baize. 

After some delay, during which I succeeded in procuring a seat by Miss 
Douglas, M. Plaudrin re-entered the apartment in the wake of a huge brass 
»,, trumpet, with three tubes appertaining thereto, and established himself by the piano. 

“I try to pursuade him to put the mouth ‘of the trombone out of the window,” 
whispered Mdlle. Francoise ; ‘‘ but I think it insults him. I am afraid, therefore, 
that you will all be blown away. It is tremendous! ” 

It was tremendous. Plaudrin swelled his cheeks till he looked like Boreas 
blowing a northeaster. He clattered up and down with the movable tube at the 
side, and blew such a blast as might have blown down the walls of Jericho. Malle. 
Francoise played a charming accompaniment, and the trombone would have been 
magnificent—out of doors. As it was, it was simply intolerable. 

The company, with real French courtesy, looked delighted. I, who was 
brought by my change of position uncomfortably near the thing, overcame my 


strong inclination to put my fingers in my ears, and held my chair firmly with 
both hands, fully convinced that I should never hear again. 
Miss Douglas sweetly smiled. 


How long it lasted I shall never know; for I sat in expectation of total deaf- 


ness through what seemed a never-ending period of sound. I was relieved at 


length from my agony. There was an awful silence, followed by a burst of 


applause ; and then I heard the enchanting voice at my side thanking the villain 
for the great pleasure she had enjoyed ! 
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*¢ This is all the music we shall have for the present,” said Madame Causeuse. 
‘Madam Brunon has kindly consented to give us a recitation.” 
‘“* We have enticed her husband into the next room, to look at some old MS., 


of which he is very fond,” whispered Frangoise, “ and we hope he will not hear 
what she is about.” 


Marcia stood near the door, facing us’all. She was a tall, dark-eyed, vigo- 
rous woman, with a profusion of bushy black hair that rose in frizzes and fell in 
ringlets over her head and neck. She struck a tragic attitude, assumed a 
sepulchral tone, and began. 
; ae I was prepared to find it ridiculous. No stage effect, no costume; only an ; 
1 oa ugly woman in a red gown, standing in a crowded room, repeating stilted French : 
; Ba poetry, with rhymes at the end of every two lines. 

In one minute I had discovered my mistake. The passage chosen was from 
Corneille’s ‘‘Médée’’—the scene between Medea and Nérine, where the enchantress 
describes the concoction of her hellish poison. To read, the lines are not 
especially impressive ; but as that strange, deep voice, thrilling with horror, re- 
peated their weird burden, the small room faded away, we forgot the audience, 
the surroundings, the incongruities—every thing. We saw only the barbarian 
queen, wandering, impelled by passion, to seek wild herbs for her unholy per 
pose. It is impossible to convey the impression of the lines— 


Moi-méme en les cueillant je fis palir la lune, 
Quand les cheveux flottants, le bras, et le pied nu, 
J’en dépouillai jadis un climat inconnu. 


‘1% | —_ From this she passed suddenly into the invocation in the first act, where Medea 


calls upon the gods to avenge her wrongs, and implores them in their just wrath 
to send down ;— 


em Quelque chose de pire pour mon perfide époux. 


Every Jineament of the actress expressed the profoundest scorn, her tones — 
quivered with indignation, her quick, fierce gestures conveyed a world of vehe- 
ment anguish ; and she ceased abruptly with the concluding words :— 


Et que mon souvenir shee dans le tombeau 
Attache son esprit en‘ éternel bourreau. 


It was magnificent! There was 3 hush for a full minute after the tragédienne 
ceased, and then came a storm of applause. I could not have conceived that 
such an effect was possible. ; 

“ Soul of a tigress |” said Mahler. 

** Now we will hear Héléne,” said Madame Causeuse ; and the father opened 
a little volume of Moliére, while my little ;friend of the Brohan family stood 
before him. 

It was the réle of Agnes, in “‘ L’Ecole des Femmes,” and the father read the part 
of the husband ; while the youthful character of the heroine suited perfectly the 
immature actress. Her self-possession was wonderful, her intonations excellent, 
her gestnres simple and impressive. She entered fully into the part, and showed 
evidence of careful training and much promise. 

_ She was most most kindly applauded, and Marcia took her by the hand, and 
commented favourably on several points in her acting, while the girl listened, and 
asked judicious questions, evidently valuing criticism as much as praise. 
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I was struck with the nice discrimination shown by all who commented ; the 


fine appreciation of the good parts, the prompt, though not unkindly, re one 
of defects, all conveyed with that graceful elegance and felicity of phrase o 
only the French tongue and French critics are capable. 

Miss Douglas approached the little actress and spoke gently to her. : 

“ We shall hear of you some day,” she said. 


“I hope so, Mademoiselle,” replied the child, with quiet confides. “T shall 


~ do my best for it.” 


Mdille. Nina sang again, and then with horror I saw M. Ploudtin alding the tube 
of his trombone up and down once more. 
“« For heaven’s sake, effect a diversion,” I implored in an aw ees as 


Karslake passed me, knowing him to possess a brain fertile in a 
He turned to Miss Douglas. 


“ Now you must sing,” he said. 


“No, indeed,” she answered, ‘‘not among these artistes ; ie ‘would be 1 a 
farce.” 


‘Not for me?” he asked persuasively in very low tones. Sy. 
“ Certainly not,” said the lady in very clear response. “ Why sical: Ir” 


“Do you remember the little air I taught you in Rome?” he — wit a 
ificant expression. 


“Which? there were so many.” 

Karslake hummed a few bars. 

“ Yes, I remember ; I did not like the words.” 

“I have made new ones for it. I will sing them for you to-morrow.” 

‘< You shall do it now,” she cried, with sweet authority. “ Mademoiselle 
Karslake sings delightfully ; make him favour us.” : 

The gentleman was at once beset. There was no escape; and being ree 
regis cultivated musician, he consented gracefully at length, though aga 
his wil 

“I did not deserve it,” he said, as he left Miss Douglas’ side. . 


He played a low gondollied accompaniment, and sung with pointed ogee 
and marked expression :— 


A RECOGNITION. 


If, passing in a crowd, 
Two hands meet, and touch, 
Would the world think é 
That were much ? Te 


If a casement gape, 
And a man’s glance fall 
On a small, bright face ;— 
That is all. 


Does it end there, then ? 

Is the meeting vain? 7 
Shall we know that grace 

Ne’er again? 


If one summer day 
My soul met your own, 
Do we two forget, 
Though ’tis gone ? 
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All the world I rove, 
Seeking still for thee ; 
Do thy glance and hand 
ap Wait for me? 


Though the end may come, 
Though the dream depart, 

We shall meet once more 
Heart to heart!” 


The glance with which he concluded the last bar brought a deep flush to Adair 
Douglas’ cheek. 

The Frenchmen did not quite understand the words of the song; but the 
glowing eyes and impassioned accents of the singer interpreted its burden. 

Miss Douglas crossed the room slowly to her chaperone’s side. 

“* Fidre coquette !” said a gentleman behind me, “but magnificent ; d'un 
beauté superbe !” 

‘* What a nation you must have!” said Mdlle. Francoise. ‘ All your women are 
beautiful.” 

“ What is the matter with you?” asked Mahler; “ you look dazed.” __ 

“T think Karslake has forgotten something,” I said, watching him as he fol- 
lowed Miss Douglas. ‘ I wonder if she knows ”»—— 

** That he is very much in love with her? Trust a woman for that! But 
she holds him off well.” 
, Oo ** Mahler, I must speak to Miss Douglas on a matter of the utmost importance, : 
ak Can you draw off that gentleman for awhile? I can say all that is necessary in 

five minutes.’’ 

“T hope you won’t get into difficulties with your compatriot,” said Mahler. ‘ 
laughing good-naturedly. ‘I do not mind helping you ona little with the beauty, tr 
however,” and he intercepted Karslake in his slow progress across the room, aid» . | 
detained him till I had reached Miss Douglas’ side. ae 

“Our friend has improved his tenor of late,” I said. ‘I think he must be in 

practice.” 

‘‘Mr. Karslake has a charming voice,” she said in-reply; “but tries rather too — 

much for dramatic effect—don’t you think ?” 
__ “ He is always fond of that,” I said. ‘I have frequently remarked it. I used 
: to hear Mrs. Karslake speak of it as an inherited gift, before ever I knew her 
husband.” 
“Mrs. Karslake? ” 

| Ba ‘*Did you not know he was married ?”’ 

I looked Miss Douglas full in the face as I spoke. She was too thorough a 
woman of the world to grow pale or blush, but her eyelids quivered a little, and her 
pupils dilated, as she calmly returned my gaze, and—lied. 

_ “Oh, of course! she was a Miss Vivian; was she not?” 

_.“ No; Miss Moore.” 

_ “ Ah, another family. I have confounded two families. She is not abroad 

with him?” 

“I believe not. I knew her in the country, by accident. I do not think 
Karslake is aware that I ever met her. She is a lovely woman.” 

“No doubt ; her husband is a fastidious man. Mrs. Claymont, I believe the 
carriage is waiting for us. Had we better go?” i 

‘* As you please, my love,” said the obliging matron. 
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** Are you going? May I take you down?” asked Karslake’s voice over my 
shoulder. 

“Thank you, Mr. Clarke will be so kind,” said Miss Douglas, with quick 
anticipation of my intention. Her perfect gentleness of manner was unchanged ; 
but there was a little steely gleam in her blue eyes. 

The gentleman drew back. 

** May I come to-morrow ?” he asked. 

“ Certainly; Mrs. Claymont will be glad to welcome you. I am going into 
the country for two weeks, and shall not see you again. So I will say good-by 
now. Bon voyage! WhenI meet you in town next season you must intro- 
duce me to your wife.” 

An ugly look came into Karslake’s face. 

** T hope I may have that pleasure,” he said, and turned away. 

Mahler and I took leave of our hostess and her daughters, and escorted Mrs. 
Claymont and Miss Douglas down the narrow stone steps to their carriage. 

** It has been a curious experience,” I said. 

** Remarkably,” replied Miss Douglas, and said no more. 

Mrs. Claymont put her head out of the carriage window. 

“Come and see us,” she cried ; “‘ we are in the Champs Elysées, just above 
the Rue d’Angouléme ; and always at home on Saturdays.” 

“Is she not enchanting ?” asked my friend, as we turned down the Faubourg 
towards home. 

“ Yes,” I replied ; but I shall not go to see her. She will hate me for ever, 
because I told her Karslake had a wife at home.” 

: Diable !”. said Mahler. ‘I would not like to do that. ‘Will he call you 
out?” 

“ Hardly,” I replied ; ‘even if he knew who betrayed him. But I would not 
have believed him capable of such treachery.” 

— Ah, mon ami,” replied my cynical friend, ‘in Rome one does as the 
mans.” 
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THE LAND OF THE TROUBADOURS. 


A WinteEr’s RESIDENCE AND ITS ENTERTAINMENTS. 


aye winter of 1867 and 1868, for its severity, will not soon be forgotten. The 
degree of cold and the quantity of snow in France, Switzerland, and Italy, 
were unprecedented. 
On the continent of Europe the cold reached its lowest point during the month 
of January, when the Seine for many days remained so thickly frozen at Paris as 
to admit of the passage across it of heavily laden teams, and in the southernmost 


portions of France the smaller streams were frozen over, and the Rhone itself, | 


even at Avignon, was filled with floating ice, aud deep snows covered the earth. In 
Italy, also, terrible suffering was occasioned by the great cold and the heavy 
snows. 

It was about the beginning of 1868 that I set out from Paris in search of a 
more genial climate. The weather there had become leaden-coloured, wither- 
ing, deathly. The subtle north-east wind direct from the North Sea, mingling 
its ice-prisms with the dust of the Boulevards, went through and through you in 
spite of any amount of clothing. It was indeed high time to be off towards sun- 
nier regions. 

The question was where to find them, whether on the easterly.shores of Spain, 
or the southerly shores of Italy. 

Either country was to be reached by the Paris, Lyons and Mediterranean 
Railroad, and so by that route I took my departure. 

Once arrived at Marseilles, some inquiry there induced me to turn my face to- 
wards the south-easterly slopes of the maritime Alps, and I took my ticket for the 
city of Cannes. 

In the ages before Christ, all these slopes, from Marseilles to Genoa, belonged 
to the old Celtic race of the Ligurians. One of their most powerful tribes, the 
Oxibians, dwelt on the hill sides and in the valleys surrounding the two bays of 
the Mediterranean Sea, now known as the Gulfs of Napaule and Jouan. 
Their chief town, according to Polybius, was Agitna, with the g hard. In the 
course of time it became Ekatna, Catna, Cana, and then in French, Cannes. 

On a promontory of gneis rock, some two or three hundred feet above the level 
of the sea, and jutting out about the fourth of a mile from the north-westerly 
shore of the Gulf of Napaule, and on the shore each side of it, stands to-day the 
town of Cannes. 

On the top of this promontory, called Mont Chevalier, are to be seen the ruins 
of the old feudal castle, with its adjacent church, and in their shadows on the 
precipitous sides of it, with its filthy alley-ways for streets, the remains of the 
old town still exist. 

The modern town, with its great hotels and numerous villas, built principally 
by the English within the last thirty years, occupies the nearly level, crescent- 
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shaped shore on the north-east side of this promontory, terminating in the narrow 
neck of land called the Cap de la Croissette ; opposite to which, and a few hun- 
dred feet from its southern extremity, lie the Islands of St. Marguerite and St. 
Honorat. 

In the year 1834, under the shelter of the low hills lying westerly of the old 
town, Lord Brougham built the first English villa and took up his residence here 
at Cannes, and here he died, at the age of ninety years. 

He may be said to have been the founder of the modern town, and of the 
English colony constituting its principal population. 

Regularly, during every day of the winter of 1868, the little, old, withered 
figure of the ex-chancellor was to be seen, half lying down in his coupé, with his 
coachman and valet in plain clothes, sitting on the box, riding slowly along the 
sunny road between Cannes and the Gulf de Jouan. 

Whenever I saw him, he seemed half asleep, but his face still wore a good deal 
of the old Scotch-terrier-like expression. 

The truth is that the town of Cannes, although beautifully situated and admi- 
rably sheltered from the dreaded north-west winds, is low, damp, and unclean ; 
and so, after spending a few days here, I determined to push on to Nice or farther 
south, notwithstanding the attractions of its casino, where may one have faro, 
monte, or any other species of play, to his heart’s content. 

It is said, however, that these sanitary objections are about to be obviated. 

Cannes is to be supplied with an abundance of pure water, by means of the 
canal de Siagne, now in course of construction, and which is to conduct the water 
of the river Siagne—a fine, never-failing mountain stream—into the town. It is 
also to be thoroughly drained. 

If man will do for it halfas much as nature has, Cannes will become one of the 
most delightful winter residences in the world. 

On the bright beautiful morning of the day I had determined to set out, the 
genial summer-like warmth of the atmosphere induced me to take a stroll ; and 
calling a fiacre, of which there are always plenty here, at fixed rates by the course 
or the hour, I ordered the driver to go in the direction of the Gulf of Jouan, 
which I had not yet seen. 

Within a mile north-easterly of the town, we crossed the narrow neck of land 
before mentioned, called the Cap de la Croissette, and came upon the high bold 
shore of the gulf, and drove upon a road as broad and smooth as a Paris Boule- 
vard, cut into the side of the hills along its north-western shore, for the distance 
of three or four miles. Nothing could exceed the unexpected beauty of that 
ride. 

On the one side were the clear, blue waters of the Mediterranean, with a dis- 
tant view of the verdant shores of the Cap de la Garoupe, and on the other, the 
bold, rocky mountain-side with its lower slopes terraced and planted with orange 
and other flowering trees and shrubs, and adorned with many beautiful villas, the 
upper portions being covered with the dark green of the pine and cork-oak tree. 

In the course of that ride, I came to the conclusion that I had discovered 
what I had set out in search of—a winter climate mild enough to admit of living 
freely in the open air, of repose, and, if it might be, of some re-invigoration of the 
physical nature. 

In one of the villas on the mountain side, some four or five hundred feet above 
and overlooking the sea, I took upmy abode ; and from that 7th of January, 1868, 
to the middle of the following March, with the exception of one night of rain and 
two or three mornings of a dull, leaden sky, every succeeding day brought with 
it the same genial warmth and glow of sunshine. 
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As morning after morning, from the windows of my apartment, I watched the 
shimmer of the soft golden dawn and the flashing splendours of the sun, as they’ 
arose out of the sea away beyond the mountains of Corsica, transforming their 


peaks into pillars of ruby, and the masses of vapour lying above them into golden - 


palaces of the gods, a new force seemed to invade and expand my nerves, and a 
new life take possession of my whole system, soul and body. 

The group of Alpine hills, constituting the particular mountain mass of which I 
am speaking, has a circumference of from twenty-five to thirty miles, and is sepa- 
rated from the higher ranges to the north and west by a valley, running from the 
north-easterly side of the Cap de la Garoupe, beyond Antibes, first north-westerly 
toward Grasse, and then sweeping to the south-east, runs out into the Gulf of 
Napaule along the foot of the Esterels. 

Its seaward slope has an irregular concave line, and includes the Gulf of Na- 
paule as well as the Gulf of Jouan, these being separated by the before-men- 
tioned Cap de la Croissette, and the adjacent islands,—the Gulf of Jouan itself 
being shut in on the north-west by the hills that terminate in the latter Cape, and 
on the north-east by the highlands of the Cap de la Garoupe. 

While the higher ranges of Alps lying beyond the valley before-mentioned, 
take the general direction above indicated, and thus serve to shelter the whole 
territory lying between them and the, sea from the northerly winds, the south- 
easterly slopes of the hills constituting the north-western shore of this Gulf, 
rising as they do directly from the sea, to the height of some 1200ft. or 
1500ft., are doubly sheltered. ; 

Thus it frequently happens that when the north-westerly wind, here called 
the Mistral, or the north-easterly wind, called the Bise, blow so strongly as to 
make visible to the naked eye, away out at sea, beyond the extremities of the 
two capes, the white crests of the billows, within them the water, and the air on 
these hillsides, remain perfectly calm and undisturbed. 

Their whole extent from north-east to south-west may be from six to eight 

ymiles, and a more uniform and delightful winter climate is hardly imaginable. 

Indeed, the bright, genial warmth of the atmosphere, the pleasant walks up 
the mountain sides through the groves of aromatic, cone-bearing pine trees and 
blooming heather, the glorious views from their summits of sea and valley, and 
distant snow-capped Alps, constitute a wonderful charm, and could hardly fail to 
clear one’s heart and brain from all the life-stifling vapours engendered by the 
poisonous atmosphere of cities and modern civilisation. 

Nor is this all. The fine rides along the shore in both directions, and through 
the valleys running up into the interior, over perfectly smooth roads, bordered, 
for the most part, by evergreen, olive, and orange orchards, and gardens of ever- 
blooming roses, violets, and other odorous plants and shrubs—all these together 
are enough to compel the most murky-livered, fear-boding dyspeptic, to give him- 
self up to the innocent and life-renewing enjoyments of nature. 

The very breathing of the aromatic, fragrant morning air, here as genial as 
in Southern Italy, and far more clear, brisk, and invigorating, is in itself the most 
sovereign remedy against all manner of hope-destroying, hate-inspiring fiends. 

But to save myself from a charge of exaggeration, 1 must explain that besides 
the olive and fig and mulberry trees, all of which you often see growing upon the 
same field, sown, at the same time, with wheat or other grain, thousands of acres 
in these regions are devoted to the cultivation of such trees, plants, and shrubs, 
as bear fragrant flowers, for the value of the flowers themselves—such as the 
orange, rose, jasmine, violet, &c. These flowers are gathered and sold by the ki- 
logramme to the manufacturers of perfumeries, essences, &c., at Nice, Grasse, 
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and Cannes. These manufactories constitute a principal industry and source of 
private fortune in these large cities. 

At Cannes, Lubin, whose perfumeries and cosmetics fill with their fragrance 
so many English boudoirs, has his great manufactory ; and in the fresh morning 
air of which I have spoken, one gets here, from nature’s own laboratories, the first 
and sweetest taste of them. 

In the old town of Grasse alone there are fifty manufactories of perfumeries, 
and during the month of May, at the height of the flower-harvest, according to 
the Octroi returns, these manufactories consume an average of 45,000 kilo- 
grammes of roses and 15,000 kilogrammes of orange flowers per day, besides 
large quantities of jasmine flowers, violets, &c.—a kilogramme being about two 
pounds. 

A hectare of land, equal to 24 of our acres, planted with the jasmine, for in- 
stance, and well cultivated, will yield on an average about 6500 kilogrammes, 
making an annual income of nearly 500 francs per hectare, or about 2C0 francs 
per acre. 

So that the flower culture constitutes the riches of the country, as well as 
the delight of the sojourner. 

But it must not be understood that the only enjoyments here arise from the 
delights of the external senses. One may please himself with other forms of 
entertainment. 

Every hillside and valley of all the surrounding country have worn into them 
the footprints of many generations of men, and are full of the legends of hu- 
man heroism and toil, of human love and struggle, error and suffering. 

From the earliest ages, these slopes have been the battle-fields of many 
races of men. Here, long before our era, the prowess of the Roman legions 
was brought into fierce conflict with the native valour of the old Ligurian tribes ; 
and, subsequently, when Roman and Ligurian enmities had long been laid to 
sleep in a common grave, here were fought some of the most relentless bat- 
tles of the earliest Protestantism, against a far worse and more degrading de- 
spotism than that of the Casars—a despotism that sought and still seeks by 
a thousand devices to bereave men of God’s chiefest endowment—their per- 
sonal liberty and conscience. 

This, too, was the land of the Troubadours. On these sunny slopes, in these 
laughing valleys, lived and loved, sang and wept, the Minnesingers. 

This February morning is as clear and bright and genial as any June 
morning on the hillsides of England. 

Let us ascend the mountain behind our chiteau. Its utmost height from 
the sea is not above 1000ft., and its ascent but the rather rough and ardu- 
ous climb of an hour. 

We first go up, by some steps of unhewn stone, to the upper limit of the series 
of orange-planted terraces, and then enter at once into the pine-forest, that, inter- 
spersed with cork-oaks, and undergrown by the bruyeére or heather, covers the 
mountain to its top. 

The path was laid out, apparently, many ages ago by that patient, all-enduring 
friend of the poor peasant, the ass, and has many windings and zigzags. And 
yet the general idea of it has been adopted by the most skilful modern engineers, 
in the construction of their admirable carriage-roads over the Furca and other Al- 
pine passes. 

As we go up, the air becomes more and more vf and invigorating, filled as it 
is with the pungent aroma of the pine-cone. At the bottom of the ravine, along 
the side of which our path ascends, there runs a little stream from some moun- 
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tain spring, with here and there a little rocky basin or pool. Around these pools, 


the peasant women, with bare legs and arms, are to be seen at their family 


washing, singing their mountain songs. If you are ever so good at Parisian 
French, you will hardly be able to understand their patois. 

Suddenly, at some turn in the path, even far up towards the summit, you will 
encounter a peasant woman at work upon a little nook of soil, endeavouring to 


convert it into a little parterre of jasmines, violets, or other fragrant flowers. 


It may be owing to the nature of the soil, or it may be owing to the dryness 
and clearness of the air; but whatever it is, all kinds of flowers seem to emit a 
sweeter and stronger fragrance on these mountain slopes than elsewhere. 

One Sunday morning, I met on this path a young woman, carrying on her head 
a small barrel or firkin, in shape and size similar to a butter firkin. 

Her form and step, notwithstanding the load she carried, were not without a 
certain freedom and grace. 

As I approached her, she stopped, and lifting the little tonneau from her 
head, sat down to rest. 

Her great brown, sad eyes, the glow in her face, and her beautiful white teeth, 
as, with a gentle smile, she opened her lips to reply to a question I asked her, 
took captive my sympathies. 

At this first encounter she had the’air and aspect of a girl of twenty years. 

She told me that she worked all the week in one of the numerous potteries at 
Vallauris ; that on a Sunday, she came up the mountain to visit the little garden 
near by, and that, usually, she brought from the village her tonneau of engrais, 
or liquid cempost, for her flowers ; that if she were rich she would have an ass to 
do that kind of work—for, indeed, it was very fatiguing. 

I gave her a slight practical proof of my sympathy with her desire to have the 
help of an ass, and continued my walk. . 

An hour after, on my return, she came out from her little garden, with a bou- 
quet of violets, to meet me. But the change which had come over her greatly 
surprised me. 

Instead of the glow, her face had become ashen in its hue, and full of the little 
furrows which toil and hunger plough into the faces of the poor in these coun- 
tries. She looked like a woman of thirty, at least. 

I asked her how old she was ; she told me her age was eighteen years; that 
she was married at fifteen, and was already the mother of two children; that her 
husband had rented from the Commune of Vallauris the half-hectare of land be- 
fore me, and had terraced and planted it, as I saw, with young orange trees, 
jasmines, and violets ; that he worked from three o’clock in the morning till eight 
or nine at night, but that the smpdts were very heavy, and they found it indeed 
very hard to live. And this is the common condition of the rural work-people all 
over France. They seldom complain or beg. They toil and hunger, without 
hope, from year’s end to year’s end. 

But here we are at the summit of the mountain, and here, under the shadow 
of these thick-leaved cork oaks, let us sit down and look about us. The eye, to 
the utmost extent of its vision, sweeps the whole horizon. On one side of us, to 
the south-east, lies the Mediterranean Sea, with the Island of Corsica in the far 
distance. To the south-west stand out against the clear blue sky, the magnificent 
group of porphyritic pinnacles, the Esterels, or mountains of the old Sueltri. 

These mountains are completely independent of the chain of the Alps, and se- 
parated from it by the valleys of the Reyran and the Siagne. The average height 
of the mass is about 1000ft. It is wholly desert—not a habitation, in its whole 


extent of 180 square miles, except a few isolated guard houses of the govern- 
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yo officials. Formerly it was one immense forest of pines and cork 

Charles V. caused it to be burned, for the purpose of driving from its shelter 
the people of the country, who from its fastnesses harassed his invading armies. 
Its {sides are still covered by a dark green foliage, of the pine and cork oak, or 
of many species of bruyére. The stories of its famous banditti would fill a whole 
library of novels @ la James. 

To the west and north and north-east, lie spreading out before us the grand, 
pinnacle-crowned masses of the Alps, extending from the Cap de Benat, in the 
soute-west, to the Cap delle Melle, in the north-east, slope upon slope, height 
upon height, until the eye, crossing the rugged and precipitous gorges of the Var, 
reaches the snow-capped summits of the Tende. 

With this good glass of Bach, optiken in Miinchen, you may count more than 
fifty towns and villages, lying in the bright morning sun—many of them so like, 
in form and colour, to the great quadrangular masses of rock projecting from the 
mountain sides, as to be scarcely distinguishable, one from the other. 

Indeed, at a distance, many of these mountain hamlets, to the naked eye, look 
as if by some process of natural growth they had come up out ofthe body of the 
mountain. And then they have also the same battered and worn and mouldering 
aspect. 

Upon these mountain sides, and in these volleys, as I have before said, have 
been expended the vital forces, the ardent, passionate, human life of many gene- 
rations of men. 

The memories of it, for the most part, lie buried under the waters of the great 
Time Ocean, but many survive, some in authentic history and some in the 
legends of the country. 

On the lower slope of the bare and precipitous mcuntain opposite to us, and 
eight miles away, as the birds fly, lies the old town of Grasse, overlooking the 
rich valley, opening out into the plain of Laval on the Gulf of Napaule, filled 
with old olive orchards and modern rose gardens. 

Just under its southern gate is to be seen the little hamlet of Mouans. 

In the middle ages it was a walled town, and in 1572, during the wars of the 
League with the Duke of Savoy, it had for mistress Susan de Villeneuve. 

The duke attacked it, and after a brave and determined defence, Susan was 
obliged to surrender, but not untilshe had made terms with the conqueror and 
exacted from him the promise that the people of the town should not be mo- 
lested, which promise, on taking possession, the duke failed to keep. 

But Susan did not lose her spirit with her town, but vehemently reproached 
the duke for his bad faith, and in the end obtained from him the stipulation 
to pay an indemnity of 4000 crowns. Notwithstanding, he withdrew his army 
in the night and attempted to gain his own territories on the opposite side of 
the Var, without making payment, Determined not to be cheated as well as 
conquered, Susan pursued the runaway and overtook him on the French side of 
that river, and seizing the bridle of his horse in the presence of his whole army, 
refused to let it go until he made good his promise. The old chronicle says 
“the duke,’ intimidated by the fierce woman, ordered the 4000 crowns to be paid 
down to her as she stood there with her grasp upon his horse’s bit.” 

Of the dust of Susan no one knows the resting-place. Her walled town of 
Mouans is now a poor hamlet of a half-dozen dilapidated houses and an old 
fountain in ruins. 

Looking away from Grasse, towards the southwest, in the upper valley of the 
Siagne, is still to be seen the little village of Mauvans. Three hundred years 
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ago, and contemporary with the youth of Susan of Villeneuve, there lived here 
two brothers, known in history as Paul and Antoine de Mauvans. Just at that 
period, the sanguinary edicts of Henry the Second, King of France, against the 
Reformed Religion had given a new impulse to priestly hatred and feroc ity. 
The peasants of these mountains armed and put themselves under the leaders hip 
of these two brothers in the defence of the rights of their consciences. S oon 
after a conference of the hostile parties was arranged to be held at the Catholic 
stronghold of Draguinan. 

Trusting to the good faith of the Catholic party, Antoine, unprotected, repai red 
thither. 

‘“‘ Hardly had he made his appearance,” says Cezar de Nostradamus, “ than he 
was massacred: his heart was taken out, his body salted and sent to Aix, wh ere 
it was hung upon a villainous gibbet to serve as an example to his 
like.” 

At Draguinan they gave his heart to be eaten by the dogs. The old chroni- 
cler says, ‘‘ the dogs refusing to eat this human meat, they called out upon them, 
Lutherans! Lutherans! and beat them to death with clubs.” This was in the 
year 1559, or thereabouts. 

Paul de Mauvans was subsequently declared chief of the Provencal Protestant 
Union, and was drawn into the famous, conjuration d' Amboise. It failed, but 
he escaped, and ten years after, one hears of him at Barjols, where, in conjunction 
with the Baron des Adrets, he exterminated six hundred of the inhabitants, 
throwing their priests head foremost into the wells. 

These religious wars, with short truces, were prolonged till 1570. With the 
Albigenses and Waldenses, in these monntains and valleys, it was indeed a ter- 
ribly earnest and deadly struggle, and as unequal as it was deadly—a struggle 
of a great and crafty power, having at its command all the means and appliances 
of war, spiritual and material, against a poor, scattered, conscience-driven peasantry. 
After a hundred years of as bitter and atrocious warfare as the earth ever witnessed, 
the weak had to succumb to the crafty and strong, and, Protestantism was 
apparently uprooted and extinguished in France. Its traces are still apparent 
enough in all these regions ; with the exception of here and there an obscure and 
isolated flock, there remain here, in the three or four thousand communes of the 
old Provence, only the seathed and toil-worn victims of ignorance, superstition, 
and the priest. 

But let us look back a few hundred years and we shall fing these same ver- 
dant slopes the theatre of quite another sort of drama. In the beginning of the 
12th century, Raymond Berenger, Count of Barcelona, by marriage became also 
Count of Provence. The accession of the Berengers marks the dawn of Provencal 
chivalry and poetry. The court of these counts soon became the rendezvous of 
the Troubadours and the focus of a literature that for three centuries was the 

delight of all Europe—the literature of Love. 
aa this court, in the year 1162, came the German Emperor Frederic with the 
red beard. 

“ Before him,” says Jehan de Nostradamus, “ Raymond II. caused his poets to 
repeat many of their most pleasant inventions and compositions. There manner 
of rhyming so amused and pleased the Emperor, that he not only made them 
many beautiful and rich presents, but he also himself made an epigram, for which 
he borrowed their soft Provencal tongue.” Doubtless, for so great an Emperor, 
it was considered very heroic verse, and caused an immense sensation. Asa 


sample of the old Provencal language, and of Frederic Barbarrossa’s faculty as a 
poet, it may be worth printing ; here it is :— 
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Plaz my cavalier Francés 
E la donna Catallana 
E Vonrar del Gynoés, 
E la cour de Kastellana 
Lou kantar Provensallés 
E la dansa Trivyzana. * 

Literally translated into prose, it means to say something like what follows :— 

“‘ The things that most please me are, the French knight and the lady of Cata- 
lan, the honesty of the Genoese and this Castilian court, the Provengal songs and 
the Trevisanian dance.” 

“ At this court,” says the old chronicler, “ affairs of the heart passed as being 
above all other affairs.” And if one bethinks himself how much “ affairs of the 
heart” may include, are they not so in reality, in all ages and in all countries? 
But he continues, ‘‘ Here ladies, and knights, and troubadours occupied themselves 
with discussing gravely and artlessly the beautiful and subtle questions of love, 
and when they could not resolve them they were submitted to a court of Love; 
a tribunal of beautiful women who had the right to summon to their bar all dis- 


‘loyal and felon lovers.” Their judgments were pronounced in accordance with an 


established code—the Code of Love. 

But let us turn our faces south-west. The distant view is shut in by the most 
picturesque and beautiful of all these neighbouring mountains, the Hséerels, the 
shores of the Gult of Napaule, and the plain of Laval. Nearer, a thousand feet 
above the level of the plain, and on the very apex of a cone of rocks, is perched 
the little village of Mongins, Mons Egiina of the old Ligurians, and their last 
refuge when conquered by the Romans. Still nearer, nestling in the side of|a 
verdant bend of the hills, is Cannet, where the really great artist, poor Rachel 
(Imperial half-brother de Morny’s mistress), went to die of that cold she took on 
her night journey from New York to Boston. And there, immediately under the 
south-westerly slope of our mountainous look-out, is Cannes, with its promontory 
and beautiful bay, and its islands of the old Celtic God Leros—in modern French, 
Les Lerins—St Marguerite and St. Honorat, before mentioned. 

Two hundred and fifty years before Christ, the Roman Senate sent an em- | 
bassy to Cannes, consisting of Flaminius, Popilius Lenas, and Lucius Papius, 
to negotiate, with the chiefs of the powerful Ligurian tribe of the Oxibians, a 
peace between them and the neighbouring colonies of her ally of Marseilles, 
Nice, and Antibes. Upon their attempting to land, these chiefs ordered Fla- 
minius and his fellow ambassadors to re-embark and take themselves off, greatly 
to the surprise of the arrogant Romans, and upon their refusing and resisting, 
drove them off with insults, even wounding Flaminius and killing some of his 
slaves. ‘ The Senate, informed of these events,” says Polybius, ‘“ immediately 
ordered the Consul Quintus Opimius to take a sufficient army and proceed to chas-, 
tise the insolent barbarians. He led his forces against the city where the depu- 
ties of the Roman people had been insulted, took it by assault, reduced the inhabi- 
tants to slavery, and sent the authors of the insults in chains to Rome; and then 
proceeded not only to ravage the country of the Oxibians, but of the Deceates, 
Suelteri, and other neighbouring tribes.” . 

Here too, on the adjacent plain of Laval, two hundred years later, and when 
all Liguria had become a Roman possession,|is said to have occurred the great, 
wager of battle between Otho and Vitelliug for the imperial throne. Whether 
it was on the plain of Laval, at the foot of the ZHséerels, or on the eastern 
side of the Cap la Garoupe near the river Var, about which the archeologists. 
dispute, makes no difference to us, since from our look-out both places are equally 
visible. 
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But that great fabric, built out of the spoliations of the nations by brute 

force and human cunning, known in history as the Roman Empire, in due 
time went the way of all other creations of mere human selfishness and 
rapine, overthrown and self-consumed by force of the very principle of its own 
creation; and there appeared here at Cannes, about the middle of the fifth 
century of our era, an ambassador of another power representing utterly anta- — 
gonistic principles. The legend says, he called himself Andronic, and was 
believed to be the son of the Mussulman King of Hungary, Andrioc, converted 
to Christianity by a miracle and the instructions of St. Capraise, who in bap- . 
tising-him gave him the name of Honorat. St. Hilaire, who was his disciple, 
and who preached his funeral sermon, says he was a man great by his 
Christian virtues as well as by his learning and wisdom. He removed to 
Cannes from a grotto in the Esterel mountains still known as St. Beaume, 
driven from his hermitage by the too great multitude of his venerators. At 
this epoch the neighbouring islands of St, Marguerite and St. Honorat were 
entirely desert. St. Hilaire says, “they were infested by such a multitude of 
venomous serpents, and such was the desolation and fearful aspect of the place 
that not even the most courageous dared to set foot upon them. But when St. 
Honorat approached them, these troops of serpents retired before him.” He 
built here, on the island which now bears his name, amonastery which in the 
sixth century was the most celebrated of the Christian world. He and the 
Abbots of St. Honorat subsequently became the feudal lords not only of these 
islands, but of Cannes and all the surrounding country. In this monastery were 
educated many of the most renowned Bishops and Saints of the early Church, 
and amongst the rest St. Patrick. Hence doubtless his skill at expelling rep- 
tiles, which enabled him, according to the legend, to drive them out of Ireland. 
At all events, if you will take the trouble to visit the ruins of the old church, 
which is said to occupy the very ground of St. Honorat’s monastery, you may 
see a piece of broken frieze upon which is sculptured the figures of a man and 
two snakes ; and the good-natured young monk who shows them to you, will 
give you the assurance that it signifies St. Patrick chasing the serpents out 
of the Emerald Isle. 

But the history of Cannes and of Jes Isles de Lerin, authentic and legendary 
for whoever has the taste, is enough to furnish a whole winter’s entertainment. 
And for this purpose one may consult an interesting little volume of Monsieur 
A. L, Sardau, entitled “‘ Notice Historique sur Cannes at les Isles de Lerin,” ° 
or the two large quartosof Monsieur l’Abbe Alliez, or both. 

From our mountain look-out, even with the naked eye, one can see very 
distinctly the outlines of the strong fortress built by Cardinal Richelieu, on the 
north-western shore of the Islands of St. Marguerite. That was during the 
latter part of the Thirty Years’ War, about 1632. After having been taken 
by the Spaniards and retaken by the French, it was remodelled and repaired 
by the famous engineer Vauban, and after the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes its dungeons became the prison of many distinguished Protestants, guilty 
of .not wishing to belie their consciences and abjure their faith. 

It was into one of the bombproofs of this fortress that, on the 30th day of 
April, 1687, a man was introduced by Monsieur de Saint Mars. He had con- 
ducted him from Pignerol in Piedmont, then a province of France, where he had 
been incarcerated since 1662. 

This prisoner wore upon his face, night and day, a mask of black velvet fas- 
tened upon bands of copper, and so constructed as to permit of the free use of the 
mouth. The furniture of his prison was of the most sumptuous description. 
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The vessels of his toilette and of his table were of silver, and Saint Mars, who 
served him with his food, never presumed to sit in his presence. The order was 
to kill him the moment he uncovered his face, 

The fame of this pris ner has gone through all the countries of the world as 
“Tne Man in THE IRon Mask.” 

One day the prisoner wrote upon a silver plate with tle point of his knife, and 
threw it out of his window towards a fisherman’s boat that lay just under the 
wall of his prison. 

The fisherman picked it up and carried it to the governor of the fortress, St. 


Mars. He took it, greatly astonished, and asking the fisherman if he had read 


what was written upon it; and upon his replying that he did not know how 
to read, he had him held in custody until he bad the most positive proof of 
that fact, and that the plate lad been seen by no one else ; he then dismissed him 
saying :— 

ye You are a furtunate fellow in not knowing how to read.” 

Immediately after this occurrence the governor had fastened into the thick 
walls (about 1 2ft. thick), outside of the one window of his prison, a triple network 
of strong iron bars. They are still to be seen there, half consumed by rust. 

No demand of the prisoner, possible to supply, was refused him. He had the 
greatest fondness, amounting to a kind of mania, for the finest linen and laces. 

The fact is well known that, at the request of Madame de Saint Mars, Ma- 
dame le Bret, her intimate friend, busied herself at Paris in choosing the finest 
linens and most beautiful laces, whic were sent to him in his prison. 

One day a frater saw something white floating on the water, under the window 
of his prison, He crept around the foot of the wall, and drew it up, and carried 


-itto St. Mars. It was very tightly folded up. 


St. Mars unfolded it, and found it to be a fine linen shirt, upon which the pri- 
soner had written from end to end Withan air of great concern, he asked the 
frater if he had had the curiosity to read what was written npon the shirt. 

The latter protested many times that he had read nothing. Nevertheless, two 
days after he was found dead in his bed. 

At one time the arrogant minister of Louis XIV., the infamous Duke du Lou- 
vois, came to see the prisoner, and it was observed that he stood up in his presence, 
and spoke to him with great respect and humility. 

In September, 1698, the prisoner was transferred, still under the conduct of 
St. Mars, to the Bastile, in Paris, where, as one may still read in the journal of 
Monsieur du Jonca, the King’s lieutenant of the Bastile, “he died suddenly, on 
the 19th of November, 1703, at four o’clock p.m.” 

‘‘ Surprised by death,” says the lieutenant, ‘‘ he was not able to receive the 
sacraments, but our almoner exhorted him a moment before he died.” 

In the night after his decease, they buried him in the cemetery of the 
parish of St. Paul’s, under the name of Marchiali, aged about 49 years. 

On the morrow of his interment, a person bribed the grave-digger to un cover 
the body, thinking to get a view of the unmasked face, as the faces of the dead 
are usually unmasked. They found, in the place of the head, a large stone. 

‘*‘ The old surgeon of the Bastile,” says Voltaire, “ told me that he had often 
seen the tongue of this unknown, but never his face; he was a person adm irably 
well made, with a slightly brown skin, and a most engaging voice. He never 
complained of his condition.” 

When the people of Paris took the Bastile, in July, 1789, upon examini ng its 
register, it was found that the leaf corresponding to the year 1698, the year of 
his entrance there, had been cut out. ; ; 
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And who was “ Tae Man in tHe Iron Mask?” Many volumes have been 
filled with conjectures, in which the names of men of many countries and various 
conditions, and some women, too, have figured—the Duke of Beaufort, for 
instance, surnamed “ King of the Halles,” who was the natural son of Caesar de 
Venddme, the natural son of Henry IV., by Gabrielle d’Estrées. But at the 
defence of Candie, in 1669, the Turks took this King of the Halles, cut off his 
head, and sent it to Constantinople. The Duke of Monmouth was another. 

Mathioli, secretary of the Duke of Mantua, was another. And an old phy- 
sician of Cannes, who was called to visit him professionally, in his prison at St. 
Marguerite, declared that “‘' The Man in the Iron Mask,” was a woman ; that he 
knew it by the feeling of his pulse. 

Whoever he was, it is quite evident that that old fox, Cardinal Richelieu, and 
the powers he served, did not wish to have his face seen. Nor did he deem it 
expedient to conceal it at once and for ever in the grave; it served him better 
to keep it as a menace for his enemies. 

In “an addition of the editor ” to the works of Voltaire, published in 1771, 
and, consequently, while he, Voltaire, was still living, and which “addition” the 
learned biographer, Beuchot, ascribes to Voltaire himself, it is written: “ The 
Man in the Iron Mask was, without doubt, the son of Anne of Austria, and con- 
sequently the brother of Louis XIV., but not the son of Louis XIII., her husband.” 

But our space here will not suffice for further entertainment over the chronicles 
of Cannes and its islands of St. Honorat and St. Marguerite. Nor are these 
by any means more interesting than those of the other old cities of the Medi- 
terranean coast before us. Take, for instance, that old town of Antibes, Antipo- 
lis, Phocian colony of Marseilles, some hundreds of years before Christ. You 
might fill a volume with its lore. If you chance to go there, by the side of one 
of its old churches you may find two Roman. towers, and upon a stone built 
into the wall of one of them the following inscription : — 


DOM. 

PvERI SEPTEN- 

TRIONIS aN XII 
QVI ANTIPOLI 

IN THEATRO BIDVO 
To the shades of the child Se he ite dpm ho appeared da: the 
‘0 the shades of the chi ptentrionus, aged 12 who two at 
theatre of Antibes, and danced and pleased, 


“Evidently,” says Michelet, ‘one of the slaves, bred up to be let out at a 
great price to the purveyors to the public spectacles of the Romans, and who 
perished a victim to the barbarism of Roman tastes.” 

‘I know nothing more tragic in its brevity than this inscription, nothing that 
makes one feel more sensibly the darkness of the Roman World. Appeared — 
two days at the theatre of Antibes, danced and pleased. Not a regret! only the 
expression of a destiny fulfilled.” 

The singularity is that they should have set up the inscription. But the 
Romans often built tombs for their broken toys. Nero built a monument to the 
manes of a crystal vase. 

But our dinner of Mediterranean melon, mountain gigot and green peas, awaits 
us. Let us descend by this less precipitous path that leads towards the head of 
the gulf, and we shall reach the shore at a point where, surrounded by old olive 
and orange trees, there stands a little pillar of granite, upon the square pedestal 
of which is written, “In commemoration of the lst of March, 1815.” And 
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as you a page from M. Thiers 
Histoire du Consulat et de 0 impr 

‘“‘ At a given signal, and to the a of cannon, the tricolour was given 
to the wind on board all the vessels. Each soldier took his tricoloured cockade 
and lowering the ships’ boats, made for the shore. At five o’clock the debarca- 
tion was finished. The eleven hundred men, with four pieces of cannon and 
their baggage, were safely landed and had established their bivouac in an olive 
orchard, near the road leading from Antibes to Cannes. At first the inhabitants 
seeing several vessels full of men firing cannon, believed that it was an attack of 
pirates on their little fleet of fishing boats, and were greatly frightened. But 
soon, better informed, moved by curiosity they ran together in crowds, but pro- 
nounced neither for nor against the movement, for the populations of the coast 
were not in general in favour of the Empire, which had cost fifteen years of 
maritime warfare. Napoleon sent Cambronne with an advanced guard to Cannes 
to order supplies and buy horses, and as he wished to attract and not to drive 
from him the people, he ordered everything to be paid for in cash. 

** Towards evening, in pursuance ofan order he had given to stop all travellers 
passing on the road, they conducted to his bivouac the Prince of Monaco, who, 
like so many others at that time, had gone over to the Restoration. He caused 
him to be set at liberty immediately, and receiving him gaily, asked him which 
way he travelled :— 

am going home,’ said the Prince.” 

“* And I also,’ said Napoleon, and wishing his fellow-sovereign of Monaco a 
good voyage, dismissed him.” 

And at midnight, following Cambronne, who had preceded him with a detach- 
ment of a hundred men, he set out upon that remarkable journey, which did 
indeed conduct him to his last home on that far-off Island of St. Helena. 
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A WOMAN’S PAST. 


XIII. 


Tue Srory or Her 


()* the morning following these evénts at the Chateau de Clameran, Valentine 

de la Verberie rose at her usual hour, as the bells of the village church were 
ringing for the morning Angelus. She had no idea of the horrible news that 
awaited her. It was true that Gaston had not kept his appointment, but this 
gave her no uneasiness, the bad weather readily accounted for it, she assumed. 
She had just finished her breakfast in her own room, when Mihonne, her maid, 
entered. She had come back from the village, where she had been to attend 
the early mass. Her face was ghastly pale. 

“Ah, Mademoiselle, what terrible things have happened!” she exclaimed. 
“IT met St. Jean, M. Gaston’s valet. M. Gaston is dead, Mademoiselle, drowned 
in the Rhone. And when M. le Marquis heard the news, the shock killed him 
too.” 

_ Valentine stood upright, her hands tightly clenched in agony ; her lips firmly set ; 
every trace of colour had left her face; on her countenance there was an expres- 
ion of deadly terror as well as of passionate grief. She remained a moment or two 
speechless, whilst all the fearful significance of what she had just heard, became 
more and more clear toher. With a desperate effort she struggled against the 
emotions that beset her. Half-inanimate she sank back in her chair. And then 
she contrived to ask Mihonne to tell her more. And the servant proceeded to 
give all the particulars she had learned of the quarrel at Tarascon, and of the 
tragical events that had succeeded one another with such rapidity on the preceding 
evening. 

Left alone, Valentine remained some hours without moying, with scarcely a 
change of expression on the pale, terrified face. She seemed to be denied 
even the solace of tears. Hers was that silent grief that is entirely absorbed in 
per and that deadens, for the time, every sensation, except the sensation of 
suffering. 

In the meantime the Countess, even before she left her room, had heard from 
one of the servants a confused report of the death of Gaston. And she had 
learned the news with considerable equanimity. The misfortunes of a neighbour 
whom she hated so heartily, were a natural source of satisfaction to her. In the 
course of the morning a friend of hers from Tarascon paid her a visit, 
an elderly lady, who lived in an atmosphere of scandal and gossip. She had 
already gathered all the particulars of the recent tragedy, enlarged and exagger- 
ated as they were by passing from mouth to mouth, and had conceived it to 
be her duty—one of those painful duties that can almost be regarded as pleasures 
—to hasten to inform the Countess de la Verberie how her daughter’s name was 
mixed up in the affair, and how grievously her reputation was compromised. 
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The Countess listened calmly, and with apparent incredulity, and controlled her 
rage till her visitor had gone, when she proceeded at once to Valentine’s room 
to ask for some explanation of what she would not believe and dared not wholly 
discredit. And when she saw her daughter, one glance at the ghastly, grief- 
stricken face was sufficient to convince her that there was only too much founda- 
tion for the scandal she had just heard. In a torrent of angry words, bitter 
reproaches, and eager questions, the Countess told her daughter what she had 
learned, and asked her to explain how she had given cause for such rumours to 
arise. 

Valentine listened in silence, not replying, not attempting to defend or excuse her- 
self, faltering out at last a confession broken by tears, the first she had shed, 
that Gaston was her husband, that they had been married in Paris, when she had 
been on a visit to the Ducheise d’Arlange, that they had intended to announce 
their marriage, but had delayed from time to time. 

The Countess listened in sombre silence. She saw all the plans she had built for 
the future of herself and her daughter shattered. What hope was there of 
settling her daughter well in life now? Would people even believe this story of 
a secret marriage? And that her daughter should have married a Clameran, the 
hereditary enemy of her house, was the thought that above all embittered her 
reflections. She would far rather have seen her daughter dead than have had 
this happen. When she spoke, she said but little, but her words expressed such 
passionate anger and contempt, that Valentine could no longer bear up against 
her agony of grief and sorrow. She became even paler, her eyes closed, she 
tottered and fell on the floor, unconscious. The Countess saw her daughter sink 
fainting to the ground without one movement of sympathy, and without showing 
the least concern. She was one of thcse in whom anger and hatred, when 
once aroused, utterly banish all softer sentiments. Seeing that Valentine 
remained motionless, she rang and told the servants to take charge of her. 

For two or three weeks Valentine remained in a state of utter prostration, 
and during this time the Countess had time to review the position, and to con- 
sider what measures to adopt. She decided that it was too late now to avow the 
marriage; that the only safe policy would be to keep it as close a secret in the 
future as it had been in the past. She found that it was not suspected in any 
quarter, and she did not see that any suspicion could henceforward arise. The 


confused rumours which mixed up Valentine’s name with the tragedy at Tarascon 


would, she imagined, die out. She decided to go abroad until the remembrance 
-of the recent events became less vivid. She had long lived in England during 
the time of the emigration, and it was to that country that she resolved to go. 
As soon as Valentine was sufficiently well to travel, she set off, taking only 
‘Mihonne, an elderly servant in whom she knew she could place the utmost con- 
fidence, with her. And ina quiet village in Devon, the Countess took up her 
abode, under an assumed name, and here Valentine gave birth toason. The 
child was christened Raoul Valentin. The Countess had arranged previously 
with the wife of a farmer in the neighbourhood, to take charge of and adopt the 
child in consideration of a payment of 12,000 francs. And shortly after its birth 
the infant was given over to this woman’s care. She was quite ignorant of the 
real name of the Countess; so that it appeared that the child would never learn, 
on growing up, the secret of its birth. ge 
Valentine struggled against her mother’s plan as soon as she learnt it. But 


the Countess was pitiless. She had only one answer to give to the agonised en- © - | 


treaties of her daughter :— 
‘‘ The child is in good hands, and will be taken care of; that is sufficient for 
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you to know. You ought to forget all that has happened, as one forgets a bad 
dream. The past must be quite blotted out. Do not say more. I insist 
upon it.” 

Valentine had suffered so much, was so weak in health, so broken by sorrow, 
that strength failed her to resist the iron will of the Countess. It almost seemed 
to her that all that had happened lately was really a bad dream. She remembered 
everything so indistinctly. All joy seemed to have died out of her life; she was 
unable to realise the possibility of future happiness. It was long before she re- 
covered in any degree from the shock that had ruined her young life. 

Four years elapsed. The Countess de la Verberie took up her residence in 
Paris, and lived there the life which was most in accordance with her tastes. 
She spent far more than her income, and had already been compelled to raise mon 
on the security of her property. Amongst those who lent her money was M. 
André Fauvel, the banker. It was owing to this circumstance that M. Fauvek 
first became acquainted with the family. The Countess de la Verberie found him 
a very useful friend to cultivate, and it was not long before she discovered how 
favourably he was impressed by her daughter. It was with little surprise, and 
much satisfaction, that she found M. Fauvel addressing her on the subject of a 
marriage with Valentine. She readily assured him of her consent, and she gave 
him every reason to anticipate a satisfactory answer on the part of Valentine. 
She herself was far from feeling the confidence she assumed on this point. She 
was aware that Valentine was quite capable of disregarding all the advantages of 
a marriage with the wealthy banker, and acting solely in accordance with the 
sentimental view of the subject of matrimony, for which the practical mind of 
the Countess had a natural contempt. 

When she spoke to Valentine on the subject of a marriage with M. Fauvel, 
she was delighted, however, to find that her daughter listened as if she had half 
expected to hear something of the kind, and as if she were quite ready to consent. 
She had left the romance of her life so far behind, that it almost seemed like the 
dream of another existence.  Half-unconsciously she had learned, in their short ~ <« 
acquaintance, to look upon M. Fauvel as something more than a friend, and she Sy 
was quite ready to accept him as a husband. On one thing alone she insisted, ~~ 
that the story of her first marriage should be told to him. But to this the 
Countess opposed an urgent resistance. She much feared that if M. Fauvel were 
to hear of it he might be tempted to break off the engagement. At any rate there 
was arisk, and this risk the Countess was quite unprepared to incur needlessly. 
She had been deeply convinced at the time of the tragedy at Tarascon, that if the 
story of the secret marriage with Gaston de Clameran were to become food 
for the gossip of the neighbourhood, her daughter’s prospects in life would be 
ruined; and after having averted this danger, she was not ready to run the 
chance of losing the wealthy banker as her son-in-law through unnecessary frank~- 
ness. But on this point Valentine remained for a long time obstinate. 

‘It would be dishonourable to marry M. Fauvel,” she said, ‘‘and allow him 
to remain in ignorance of the past.” 

The Countess protested that it would be absurd to say anything of this childish 
folly. If there was the least possibility that he would come to hear anything of 
it, then, of course, it would be necessary to tell him. But the secret had been 
too well kept; and was Valentine so sure of the legality of this first marriage 
that she was anxious to have it inquired into ? 

Valentine listened quietly, but was not shaken in her resolution to tell M. Fauvel 
all. And then day after day passed, she saw M. Fauvel constantly, and each 
time she put off the terrible task she had imposed on herself. She feared to tell 
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him ; feared to sink in his estimation; as she learned to love him more, feared 
that the result might be an estrangement and a breaking off of the marriage. And 
at last she said to herself that it was too late. 

André Fauvel and Valentine de la Verberie were married in due course, and 
no home could be more happy than theirs was. Only as her family grew up 
about her, Madame Fauvel’s thoughts would revert from time to time to that 
first son, whom she had scarcely seen, and who had been abandoned in England, 
and the happy quiet of her life would be disturbed by violent grief and remorse 
at the remembrance. ; 


XIV. 


Louis de Clameran, the third son of the Marquis, was one of those men who 
under an outwardly calm exterior conceal a fiery temper, fierce passions and keen 
desires for pleasure and pre-eminence in life. Before the tragedy at Tarascon 
had occurred to change his prospects, he had passed his days in frivolous pursuits, 
cursing the fortune that condemned him to spend his life in this dull neighbourhood. 
He was eaten up with ennui. Existence in the country, or in a small provincial 
town seemed to him intolerably monotonous. He longed for the splendours and 
excitements of life in Paris. And the consciousness that these were denied to him 
not only in the present, but doubtless in the future, embittered all his thoughts. 
He bore little love to his father, and’particularly disliked his eldest brother, envy- 
ing the social position and the fortune that would eventually behis. His feelings 
towards his brother were so evident that on the evening of that day when the 
inopportune fall of his horse frustrated the plan that had been formed for the 
escape of Gaston, the servants whispered amongst themselves that it was the 
result of no accident, but of design. When the gensdarmes and the hussars re- 
turned from their pursuit to the chateau, full of excitement, and announced, not 
without regret, that Gaston de Clameran had thrown himself into the Rhone, and 
had undoubtedly perished, a general sorrow settled on all the household. Louis 
alone remained impassive and unaffected ; not a muscle of his face moved when 
he heard the news. He clearly remembered that he would doubtless now suc- 
ceed to the family honours and family estates. Of his second brother, Henri, no 
tidings had been received for some long time past ; he was probably dead, and 
the chance of his return from America seemed to Louis to be at least a doubtful 
one. 

The brigadier had said that he would not be the one to announce to the old man 
the death of his son. Louis had none of the tenderness nor the scruples of the 
soldier. He went up at once to his father’s room. 

‘My brother has chosen between life and honour—he is dead,” he said, 
without a trace of emotion. The old Marquis struggled, tottered, and fell 
the ground. The next morning he died. 

Louis de Clameran found himself by these deaths in possession of all the family 
estates, and he at once assumed the title of Marquis. No sooner had the funeral 
of his father taken place, than he concluded his arrangements to proceed to 
Paris. The servants were dismissed ; everything was sold off; Saint Jean, the 
old butler in the family, who had a little income of his own, and had a small 
cottage on the estate, was left in charge of the chfteau pending the conclusion of 
arrangements for its disposal. 

In Paris Louis lived three years in the most extravagant set of the most 
extravagant’ of capitals, and at the end of that time he found himself at the end 
of his resources. He had dissipated his fortune, and exhausted his credit. For 
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- some time he lived on his friends, and on the chance profits of the gambling table. 

He sunk gradually lower and lower in the social scale, and became more and 
more unscrupulous, more and more lost to all early sentiments of honour. At 
- last he became involved in some scandal at cards; to save himself from the pro- 
bable consequences of an investigation of the offence by the police, he fled to 
England. How he lived in London only the London police could tell. At last 
he was forced to fly to the Continent again, and he passed from one capital to 
another, gaining his living by his boldness, his unscrupulousness, and his skill in © 
all games of chance and dexterity. At last, after an unusual run of luck at Hom- 
burg, he returned to France. Eighteen years had elapsed since he had fled 
thence to England. He assumed that he would be neither recognised nor remem- 
bered. One of his first steps was to revisit the neighbourhood of Clameran. As 
he strolled through the village, everything he saw recalled the past, and notwith- 
standing his genuine contempt for what he regarded as the vulgar prejudices of 
sentiment, he felt an undefinable emotion in finding himself in a place where 
everything had its associations for him, and called up old memories. The few 
people that he met turned and stared at the stranger who was loitering about the! 
street. It was clear that he was quite forgotten. 

He came to the cottage where St. Jean used to live. The door was open. 
He walked in. Finding the room empty, he called out to see if anyone was 
within. A voice at the back answered him, and a man of about forty years of 
age came up, looking surprised to find a stranger there. 

“Does not St. Jean, who was formerly butler to the Marquis de Clameran, 
live here?” he asked. 

“ My father died five years ago, sir,” the man answered. 

_“T am very sorry to hear that; I am the Marquis de Olameran.” 

“You are the Marquis!” said the man, his smiling, good-natured face lighting 
up with pleasure ; “ah, if my poor father were still alive, how delighted he would 
be! How grieved he was never to have any news of you! Iam his son Joseph, 
I shall only be too proud if I can be of any service to you, sir; it is such an 
honour to have you in my house. But you have walked here. You will rest a 
little time, I hope?” AndSt. Jean went out of the room, and called his wife 
in. A table was at once got ready for lunch, and loaded with the best of every- 
thing that they could obtain. And soon Louis was seated at the table, doing 
justice to the good fare provided, whilst Joseph and his wife waited on him. In 
the meantime, the great news had rapidly spread through the village, and every 
minute the people of the village were coming in to pay their respects to the son 
of their old landlord. 

“Tam So-and-so, M. le Marquis,” said one; ‘“‘you remember me? Ah, I 
knew you again directly I saw you.” 

“* Ah, your father was a good landlord to all of us, sir,” said an old man. . 

Pe remember, sir,” said another, “‘ when you used to lend me your rods to 
go g ?” 

It was with a keen satisfaction that Louis received all these proofs of the 
esteem in which the old family was still held by the peasantry. He hid. not 
anticipated anything of the kind. It was clear that no knowledge of the wild 
life he had led, no suspicion of the depths of degradation to which he had fallen, 
had reached this quiet village on the banks of the Rhone. 
As he strolled through the street of the village that afternoon, the reception 
he met with was very different from that of the morning. Instead of curious 
looks, there came on all sides respectful salutations and hearty greetings. 

“Ah! M. le Marquis, you have quite forgotten me,” said an old woman 
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who came hobbling up. ‘1 was in the service of Madame de la Verberie, 
Mihonne, you know. It is so long ago; and Mademoiselle Valentine, where is 
she now? I have so much to tell you, sir, that youought to know. I am 
very old, and I cannot live long. If you will walk into my cottage, I can 
speak to you there.”’ 

** What can the old woman want to tell me?” thought Louis. And being 
in a particularly good humour, he resolved to listen to her. 

When he came out, he no longer wore the same look of careless, good- 
tempered indifference. What Mihonne had told him had suggested a course 
of action to him such as could only have occurred to one whom a life of past 
infamies had rendered utterly devoid of scruples. 

“In the first place, I must find out how much truth there is in the old 
woman’s story, and then I can form my plans, It is fortunate that her 
fidelity has yielded to her superstitions,” he mused to himself, as he strolled 


away. 
The next day Louis de Clameran left for London. 


XY. 


During more than twenty years of married life, Madame Fauvel had only 
had one real sorrow. In 1859 her mother had died. A little before her 
death, the Countess said to her daughter :— 

“Was I not right to induce you to keep your secret? You have secured a 
peaceful old age for me, and for yourself a happy future.” 

And Madame Fauvel thought so too. Since her mother’s death she had 
not had a single care. Her husband remained as attached to her, as attentive 
to her every wish, as eager to gratify her every desire, as in the first months 
of her marriage. Her two sons were everything that a mother could desire, 
and she had Madeleine, whom she loved as a daughter, ever with her. 

Madeleine was a niece of M. Fauvel, who had lost both her parents when 
quite an infant. Madame Fauvel had insisted on bringing her up like one of 
her own children as soon as her husband had expressed his anxiety to take 
charge of her. To the little fortune that had been left Madeleine, M. Fauvel 
had added a large sum himself when she was quite a child, and by judicious 
investments the capital had grown, so that Madeleine now possessed in her 
own right more than half a million of francs. 

All remembrance of her first marriage, and all the past sorrows associated 
with it, had almost died away from Madame Fauvel’s mind, when, during a 
temporary absence of her husband from Paris, one afternoon in the month of 
November, a servant brought her a letter that had been left with the concierge 
by a gentleman who had declined to give his name. Madame Fauvel opened 
the letter, and read as follows :— 


The Marquis de Clameran will have the honour of calling on Madame Fauvel 
to-morrow, between two and three o’clock. He trusts that the remembrance of the 
past will induce Mdme. Fauvel to grant him an interview. 


Fortunately Mdme. Fauvel was alone. 
' The shock she received was terrible as she caught at the first glance the pur- 
port of the letter. And then time after time she read it over to herself as if to 
thoroughly realise it, and to assure herself that she was not the victim of some 
hallucination. 
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She had fully believed and hoped that all the past was dead and forgotten. And 
it was once more brought before her in such a way as to suggest innumerable 
terrors to her excited mind. 

And then slowly she began to collect her scattered thoughts, to endeavour to 
explain to herself what the danger was that she vaguely feared. She thought 
that she had alarmed herself uselessly and to no purpose. 

Who could this Marquis de Clameran be? Was it possible that it was Gas- 
ton? His body had never been found, his death had never been douly proved, but 
that he had really perished no one had ever doubted. 

Louis it could scarcely be. Of his movements she had been tolerably well in- 
formed. Since he had left Paris eighteen years ago, he had never been heard of, 
and was doubtless dead. 

It must be the second son Henri, she thought, who had proceeded, when quite 
a youth to America. But what could he want with her? What did that allu- 
sion to the past mean ? 

The wildest fears and suspicions assailed her. She complained of feeling ill, 
and retired toher own room. 

Madeleine at once eame to see her aunt, full of concern, but Mdme. Fauvel sent 
her away, saying it was only a headache, and that she wished to try and go to 


sleep. 
The next day came, when Mdme. Fauvel would know how far her vague fears 
were justified. 
All the morning, up to two o’clock, she counted the hours as they slowly passed 
away, and then she counted the minutes. 
At last, as half-past two o’clock struck, the door of the drawing-room opened, 
and a servant announced— 
‘* M. le Marquis de Clameran.” 
A tall man, of about fifty years of age, with i iron-grey hair and moustache, en- 
tered the room. He was good-looking, and very gentlemanly in his appearance. 
Mdme. Fauvel did not recognise him in the least. With a supreme effort to be 
very calm, she asked him to be seated. 
* Perhaps you will kindly explain the object of your visit,” she said. 
“ Before I begin,” the Marquis said, seating himself, “ I must ask you if there 
is any chance of our being overheard or interrupted ?” 
‘‘ Why? You cannot have anything to say to me that anyone might not listen to.” 
Louis shrugged his shoulders, as if somewhat impatient with an affectation of un- 
concern on the part of Mdme. Fauvel. 
‘I mention it for your sake,” he said. 
You can speak without hesitation,’ Mdme. Fauvel replied in a tone of appa- 
rent sndifference. 
Notwithstanding this assurance, the Marquis drew his chair quite close to the 
couch on which Mdme. Fauvel was seated, and began to speak in a very low tone. 
**T am Louis de Clameran,” he commenced, “the younger brother of Gaston. 
He is dead you are aware. I need not recall to you the sad circumstances that 
destroyed my brother’s future.” 
Not a muscle of Madame Fauvel’s face moved. She appeared to be endeavour- 
ing to think to what circumstances the speaker was alluding. 
** You have forgotten ?” he continued. 
‘*T certainly do not understand you.” 
‘* You have forgotten your first husband and your child.” 
These words spoken very slowly and distinctly, whilst the speaker’s eyes were 
fixed upon Madame Fauvel’s face, quite upset her composure. 
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Sbe sank back upon the couch, murmuring to herself :— 

** He knows all, then. How could he know it ?” 

* And are you aware that my brother was not drowned in the Rhone, that he 
escaped to America, that he subsequently returned to Europe, and that your pre- 
sent marriage is consequently null and void in law, and that it was only to spare 
you disgrace and sorrow that he did not seek you out. He is now dead. It 
remains with me to perform my duty to him and to his child.” 

Madame Fauvel heard every word that was uttered with a terrible distinctness, 
but she made no movement, betrayed by no sign how far she was affected by 
these statements that had so terrible a significance for her. She remained silent 
and motionless, nerving herself to pass through the ordeal without utterly suc- 
cumbing. She felt that the welfare of her children was endangered, and the con- 
sciousness of this gave her strength to still struggle on. 

“You have either made some mistake, or you are insulting me most unjustifi- 
ably,” she at last said. 

“ Is it possible that you have quite forgotten your son—Raoul Valentin he was 
christened, you know.” 

She saw very clearly that this man really knew all her secret. But she was 
none the less resolved obstinately to deny everything. She thought for one 
moment of ordering her servants to show the Marquis de Clameran out. But 
prudence checked her. It would be best she felt to learn what his intentions 
‘were, 

“ Perhaps you will tell me, sir, what the meaning of all this is ?” she said, 

“* My brother, as I said before, escaped to America,” the Marquis answered, 
speaking in the same slow measured tone, “ and it was only a few years ago that 
he returned to Europe. He had heard of your second marriage, and he resolved 
to spare you unhappiness at all costs. He went to Clameran, and whilst there 
some expressions that your old servant Mihonne, happened to drop, excited his 
suspicions. He proceeded to England with the view of finding his son, and in 
that search he was successful.” : 

_ “Are you aware that your romance is slightly improbable ?” Madame Fauvel 
interrupted. 

“ You are quite right ; it is a romance—in real life. And it rests with you to 
furnish the dénouement. The Countess, your mother, had certainly taken every 
precaution to keep your secret, but the most cleverly conceived plans invariably 
fail in some particular. In this case, a letter addressed to the Countess under her 
own name was accidentally dropped at this farm-house in Devon, it was picked 
up and retained by the farmer’s wife. This simple incident rendered it easy to 
find out everything. My brother wished for clear proofs, the evidence that was 
forthcoming was of the amplest kind, such as to leave no room open for doubt.” — 

He stopped waiting to see the effect of his words on the Countess. To his 
great surprise, she seemed to have recovered from her first agitation, and to 
listen with apparent unconcern. cto 

“Go on,” she said. 

“‘My brother recognised Raoul as his son. But our family is very poor. 
My brother died shortly afterwards in very straitened circumstances. I myself 
have only a pension of 1200 francs to live upon, and my brother’s last hours were 
tormented by anxiety as to what would become of his son, left quite alone in the 
world. It was then that Gaston revealed all to me. He directed me to appeal 
to you. ‘ Valentine,’ he said, ‘will never allow our son to live in want; she is 
very rich, and she will take care of his future.’ ” 

e Fauvel rose, this time she clearly meant to dismiss her visitor. 
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“You must admit that I have been very patient,” she said. “I think it is 
time for this interview to end.” 


And she rang the bell. Thus repulsed, M. de Clameran did not consider it 
worth while to stay on: 

“Very well,” he said. ‘I will leave. I have only to add that my brother 
further, ‘If u will insist upon her compliance.’ 

must you to think this well over. ve pledged m to out m 

dead roe wishes, and I will do so.” abo 7. 

At last Madame Fauvel was alone. Utterly exhausted by the efforts she had 
made to remain calm in the presence of Clameran, she felt herself thoroughly 
prostrated. She had scarcely the strength to walk with tottering steps to her own 
room and to shut herself up there. ‘There was no longer possibility of doubt. 
Her fears had become realities. In her own mind she felt that all that M. de 
Clameran had stated was only too true. Oh, why had she listened to her mother, 
why had she not told M. Fauvel all at first, she asked herself? It was certain 
that this man who had just left her with a menace would come back. How 
should she answer him? What should she do? If he had met her with 
entreaties instead of threats, she felt that she would have consented to what he 
asked. The idea that her son was really in want, whilst she was in the enjoy- 
ment of all the luxuries that wealth commands, was very terrible to her. For 
her son’s sake she would have been ready to endure any privations herself. But 
how could she help him without putting herself and ‘the happiness of her family 
in the power of this Louis de Clameran. To trust to him was to put herself at 
his mercy, and he inspired her with an instinctive terror. She would have 
liked to have utterly disbelieved his story, to have looked upon it as a mere 


. invention. If Gaston had really escaped death, why had he never written, why had 


he never let her have any tidings of him? She was tortured by a thousand vague 
inquietudes, doubts, and suspicions. She understood that any positive step that she 
took might once for all determine her future. Once she thought of confessing every- 
thing to her husband. Unhappily she shrunk from this course. She could not 
endure the idea of the terrible blow it would be to him to find how little real con- 
fidence his wife had ever shown him. She was quite aware that he would do 
everything he could to save the honour of his family, but she felt that his affection 
for her could not survive the disclosure, and that all hope of future happiness 

would be lost to her. As M. Fauvel was still in the country, she was able for 
the two next days to keep her room, and to escape from observation. 

Madeleine, however, imagined that there was something else the matter with 
her aunt than the nervous attack which she complained of, and for which the 
doctor prescribed all manner of soothing draughts. And she could not but con- 
nect her aunt’s illness with the visit of the strange gentleman. 

What M. de Clameran anticipated occurred. On reflection, seeing no possible 
“means of escape, Madame Fauvel at length determined to consent to what he had 
vaguely asked. There was at least then a chance of safety. She was quite 
aware of the risk she ran of involving herself in fresh complications, but at least 
she would gain time. 

In the meanwhile M. Fauvel returned, and she resumed her usual ways of life. 
But despite her utmost efforts, she could not conceal the traces of the terrible 
anxiety she endured. She had heard nothing again of Clameran, and each hour 
of the day she was expecting fresh tidings of him. At each ring of the bell, at 
each time the door opened, shé started with fear. She scarcely dared to go out 
lest he should call in her absence. 
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Clameran did not call again ; he wrote, or rather—as he was too prudent to 
provide arms that might be used against himself—he sent a letter written by his 
direction, of which Madame Fauvel alone could grasp the meaning, and in which 
he invited her to call on him the following day, at the Hétel du Louvre. 

This letter was almost a relief to Madame Fauvel ; the thought anything must 
be better than this life of constant anxiety. She burnt the letter, and decided to go. 

The next day she went out towards the time appointed, got into a cab, at a 
short distance from her own house, and was driven to the hotel. The porter 
informed her which were the apartments of the Marquis. She found them, and 
tapped at the door with a trembling hand. At the moment of taking the 
decisive step, her courage seemed to desert her. 

“ Come in,” some one called out. 

She entered, but instead of the Marquis de Clameran, there was only a 
young man, who seemed to look at her with a deep interest. Madame Fauvel 
thought she had mistaken the apartment. | 

“ Excuse me,” she said; ‘‘I wished to see the Marquis de Clameran.” 

“ These are his rooms,” the young man answered. Then, seeing that the lady 
appeared about to withdraw, he continued:—‘I think I have the honour of 
speaking to Madame Fauvel ?” 

She bowed affirmatively. She could not trust herself to speak. She trembled 
at the thought that she was recognised. She waited with evident anxiety for 
some further explanation. 

**M. de Clameran has requested me to make his excuses to you ; he regrets 
that he will not be able to see you,” he said. 

- But from a letter I received from him yesterday, I had every reason to 
suppose 
** When he wrote to you, Madame, he had formed certain plans, which he 

no longer thinks of carrying out.” 

Madame Fauvel was too much surprised and too much agitated to be able 
to reflect calmly on the present aspect of her difficulties. 

The countenance of the young man who was speaking to her seemed to 
show a sort of mournful sympathy for the anxiety of which she displayed evident 
traces. 

“What!” she said, almost unconsciously, * he has abandoned his designs ?” 

“The Marquis,” he said, “abandons what he considered, wrongly, I think, © 
a sacred duty. I can assure you he hesitated for a long time before he made 
his appeal to you. You repulsed him, and you were right in doingso. He did 
not appreciate the other imperative claims that justified you in acting as you did. 
The Marquis had collected all the proofs that you would naturally require of the 
truth of the statements he made to you. He had intended to submit them to you 
to-day. Here they are, the certificates and the sworn depositions. The evidence 
that they furnish is of the most complete character, such as would be accepted 
in any court of justice. These are the certificates of marriage, of birth, and of 
identity. They have been collected, I need not say, only with great difficulty. 
It is not without much hesitation that M. de Clameran has handed them over 
to me. He perhaps suspected what I intended doing with them.” 

He gathered the papers together, and then threw them on to the fire that 
was blazing in the grate. In a few seconds they were reduced to ashes. 

“‘ Everything is destroyed,” he said, “that could compromise you.” 

At last Madame Fauvel began to understand the meaning of what was 
passing. This young man, who had shielded her irom the menaces of M. de 
Clameran, and who, by destroying the documentary evidence that the Marquis 
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had brought together, had rendered any immediate action on his part impossible, 

was evidently her own son. 

“ And you, then, are Raoul?” she murmured. . ere * 

“ Yes, 1 am Raoul,” he said, in a voice that seemed to tremble with emotion, 
“but I cannot tell you how grieved I was when I heard the steps my uncle had 
taken. He acted, no doubt, from the best motives; but I assure you, mother, 
it was not with my knowledge, and not by my wish. You are very rich, it is 
true; but I do not need riches. I am young, and I am able to make my own 
way. All I ask is, that you will not quite disown me.” 

Madame Fauvel listened with eager interest. She felt how ill she had behaved 
to her first-born son ; how little right she had to expect any consideration on his 
part; and yet he was ready to sacrifice himself for her sake, ready to surrender 
the position that was his birthright, in order that her happiness might be secured. 
And she wept silently as all the bitter consequences of the past became more and 
more clear to her. How terribly she reproached herself, and how useless she 
felt all reproaches were! She asked her son innumerable questions ; she wished 
to know all his past life. He told her that he had been always very well cared 
for in the farmer’s family, and that when he was sixteen years old, he had 
obtained a clerkship in a bank, and it was whilst there that his father had found : 
him out. Since then he had lived with Gaston de Clameran until his death. __ 
Time passed very rapidly whilst he told Madame Fauvel all that she so longed 
to hear. 

Mdme. Fauvel, after the terrible anxieties and excitements of the last few days, 
felt a strange sensation of peace and happiness in this fresh development of 
events. Her fears were at an end. She already was thinking how she could 
best aid and provide for this son, who was so strangely restored to her. 

At last it was time for her to go. If she stayed longer her absence would 
doubtless be remarked. 

. “T shall see you again soon, shall I not ?’’ he asked. 
“Yes; very soon, I hope,” she said. 
Relieved from the pressure of her fears, Madame Fauvel’s chief though 

. now was how best to provide for her son’s future. She took every opportunity to 
see him, when she could do so without risk of discovery, and as she learnt to 
know him better, she thought she discovered in him every quality that could en- 
dear a son to a mother. 

She had so far not spoken to Raoul about taking steps to secure to him a posi- 
tion in life when the Marquis de Clameran addressed her on the subject. She had 
seen him often enough since the day when he had so frightened her, and to her | 
first feeling of antipathy had succeeded a certain liking. She felt gratefultohim 
for all the kindness he had shown Raoul. , ; 
Though Raoul, with the recklessness: of twenty years, seemed careless as to ; 
his future, M. de Clameran appeared to be very anxious on the subject. And 
one day in the course of conversation he alluded to the matter. 
“It is of course very pleasant for my nephew to live as he is living now,” he 
said, “‘ but would it not be prudent to think of securing some position for him. He 
has no fortune”>——— 
* But, my dear uncle, I am very happy as I am. What do I want more than 

I have ?” interrupted Raoul. 

“ Nothing at present, very likely,” said M. de Clameran, ‘‘ but when you have’ 

exhausted your own resources and mine, what then ?” . 

* Oh, I will enter the army; all the Clamerans are born soldiers, and if a 

‘war should come” 
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Do not talk about entering the army,” said Mdme. Fauvel, in a tone of gentle 
reproach. 

“ You see you must listen to reason,” said his uncle. 

“Oh, I shall do very well; there is plenty of time before me,” was Raoul’s 
only answer. 

It was difficult to induce anyone so careless to think for himself. 

M. de Clameran and Madame Fauvel had long conversations on the subject, 
and they resolved that something should be done soon. Only M. de Clameran 
pointed out that the choice of a profession was a very important matter, and that 
it would be best to give some little time for reflection, and to consult Raoul’s own 
tastes. In the meantime it was arranged that Madame Fauvel should furnish the 
Marquis with the money that Raoul required for his present wants. Looking 
upon the brother of her first husband as the natural guardian of her son, Madame 
Fauvel gradually placed more and more confidence in him. She had constantly 
occasion to see him either to ask his opinion or to offer some suggestion with 
regard to Raoul, and when the Marquis mentioned one day that it would be as 
well if she were to introduce him to her husband, she at once agreed. He called 
in the Rue de Provence, and Madame Fauvel spoke of him as a very old friend of 
her family. He soon became a frequent visitor, and Madame Fauvel was very 
glad that this should be the case, for not being able to see Raoul so often as she 
would have liked, it was a great satisfaction for her to have news of him through 
the Marquis. At first the Marquis had only the most favourable accounts to 
give her of’ her son, but about a month later, he admitted that Raoul com- 
menced to cause him some uneasiness. The Marquis spoke with so serious a tone 
and manner as to alarm Madame Fauvel ; he seemed, too, to speak with some 
reluctance, as if he felt he was discharging a disagreeable duty. 

‘* What is the matter, then ?” asked Madame Fauvel. 

“ He is, unfortunately, much too wild and thoughtless,” replied the Marquis, 
“it is impossible, too, to check him when he once gets an idea into his head. I 
cannot say that he has done anything very wrong, but I feel alarmed as to what 
he may do. He is not aware that the money he has comes from you; he thinks 
that it is I who keep him supplied, and he knows that I am far from rich; not- 
withstanding this, he displays the utmost extravagance.” 

It was only natural that the mother should endeavour to defend and make 
excuses for her son. 

“ Perhaps you are a little severe,” she said; ‘the poor child has had so much 
to suffer. He has had so many privations to endure that it is only natural he 
should be inclined to enjoy himself now. He will soon be more steady.” 

“He hashad so much to endure’”—that was Madame Fauvel’s excuse for 
Raoul. It was the plea she always urged in his favour to the Marquis every 
time that he complained of his nephew. And certainly the complaints became 
very frequent. 

‘* There is no end to his extravagances,” he said. 

Madame Fauvel could only urge that the want of a parent’s care in his youth 
might well account for his being a little wild. 

“ Perhaps so,” said the Marquis; “ but he cannot be allowed to go on like 
this. Ought you not to speak to him seriously yourself?” 

Madame Fauvel promised to do so; but she did not keep her promise. She 
saw so little of Raoul, that she shrank from meeting him with reproaches. Some- 
times, when she had quite determined to follow the advice of the Marquis, she 
felt her resolution fail her directly she saw Raoul. But the Marquis was not 
the man to neglect doing what he considered it desirable to do. And so seeing, 4S 
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je said, that his own efforts were not sufficient to check and control Raoul, he 

aplained to Madame Fauvel that it was absolutely necessary that she should use 

her own influence. She ought, he said, to see her son every day, and display a 
ter interest in his pursuits and occupations. 

“Nothing I should like better. But how can it be done?” replied Madame 
Fauvel. 

«T will think it over,” said the Marquis ; “ Perhaps I shall be able to suggest 
wme course.” 

A few days after, when he saw Mdme. Fauvel, he said :— 

“TJ have hit upon a plan that will enable you to watch over Raoul, and will be 
quite free from any objections.” 

He explained himself, in answer to her inquiries. IPfshe received Raoul at her 
own house, she would be able to see him constantly, without difficulty. 

“Of course nothing would be easier than to introduce him to your family as a 
stranger, but that would scarcely do,” he said. . 

« But how else could he be received ?”” asked Mme. Fauvel. 

“Have you not,” asked the Marquis, “at Saint Remy, a relation, a very old 
lady, a widow, who has only two daughters ?” 

“Yes; my cousin Mdme. de Lagors.” 

“ Just so: what is herposition in life ?” 

“She is very poor.” 

“Precisely, and without your assistance she would be still worse off. She is 
in fact entirely dependent on your bounty.” 

Madame Fauvel was very much surprised to find the Marquis so well 
informed with regard to her private affairs. 

“How could you know that ?” she asked, 

“T have very good means for gaining information. I am aware, for instance, 
that your husband scarcely knows a single member of your family, and that 
he is not even aware of the existence of this Madame de Lagors. Do you 
begin to see what my plan is?” 

She faintly guessed what it was, but the idea appeared to her impossible 
to a out, and she felt resolved not to consent to the gross deception it would 
involve, 

“This then is what I suggest,” continued M. de Clameran. “ To-morrow or 
thenext day you will receive a letter from your cousin, informing you that her son 
8 coming to Paris, and begging you to look after him. Naturally you will 
show this letter to your husband, and a few days later you will introduce your 
nephew, Raoul de Lagors, a charming young man, rich, good-looking, and with 
very agreeable manners, and he will soon be on the best of terms with all 
your family.” 

“Oh this is impossible,” exclaimed Madame Fauvel, “ my cousin would never 
lend herself to such a scheme, and I would never agree to take part in such 
& deception,” 

The Marquis smiled quietly. 

m nd I say,” he asked, ‘that I should take your cousin into our confi- 
ence ?’ 

“How can you avoid doing so?” 

“Very easily. The letter you will receive, and will show to your hus- 
band, will be written at my dictation, and posted at Saint Remy by me. If 
I alluded to the obligations your cousin is under to you it was simply to 
point out that in case of accident you could rely upon her secrecy. Do you 
perceive any other obstacle ?” 
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“There is my consent; that you do not seem to have taken into account. 
I cannot agree to trick my husband in this contemptible way,” said Madame 
Fauvel, indignant that her complicity should be asked for in what she regarded 
as a disgraceful deception. 
» “Have you never before deceived your husband?” asked the Marquis 
ironically. ‘‘ You were not so scrupulous when you ruined your son’s future, 
as you are now that you are asked to save him. His affection for you, his 
wish to keep you from disgrace and unhappiness alone prevent him assuming 
his proper position in society. You are aware that the title I now bear is his by 
right. He would claim it at once, only he remembers what you seem to forget, 
that the Code regards bigamy as a penal offence. Your scruples come too late, 
I cannot allow them to interfere with my nephew’s welfare.” 

Madame Fauvel, after long hesitation, consented. 

And a. week later, Raoul, under the name of Raoul de Lagors, dined at the 
banker’s table, seated between Madame Fauvel and Madeleine, 


XVI. 


Madame Fauvel had not consented to the introduction of Raoul to her hus- 
band and her family under a false name and under false pretences without the 
greatest reluctance. She shrunk from the systematic deceptions in which she 
vaguely felt she was being involved. She was only induced to give her consent 
by the reflection that Raoul’s interests were perhaps at stake, and that by taking 
this course she would secure the means of watching over his welfare. The 
banker received Raoul with the greatest kindness. . 

**T quite understand,” he said, ‘‘that you must find Paris far preferable to 
Saint Remy. With youth and wealth on your side, it would be strange if you 
did not.” 

Raoul, too, evidently took pains to produce a favourable impression. A very 
short time had elapsed before he had quite insinuated himself into the good graces 
of M. Fauvel, was on excellent terms with the two sons, and had become one of 
the most intimate friends of Prosper Bertomy, who at that time used to pass his 
evenings in the Rue de Provence. 

Seeing how much Raoul was liked on all sides, having every reason to be 
satisfied with his conduct, and finding an interval of calm and quiet after the 
season of anxieties through which she had passed, Madame Fauvel was glad that 
she had adopted the advice of the Marquis, and hoped that her troubles were now 
over. 

Unfortunately, she was too sanguine. 

So soon as Raoul, thanks to the introductions he now obtained, mixed in the 
society of young men of good family and large means, then, far from growing 
steady, he became more and more wild and extravagant. He played high at 
games of chance, and he frequented the races, betting heavily, and scattered 
money on all sides with the utmost recklessness. The young man who 
shown such exquisite delicacy at first, who had only asked of his mother to take 
an affectionate interest in his well-being, now was ceaselessly importuning her for 
money. She had given him at first what he asked without thought, but she soon 
found out that it would be impossible to continue her lavish generosity. Her 
husband had never set any limits to her expenditure. From the day of her 
marriage it had been understood that she could draw on a private account at the 
bank for whatever she required, and she had been in the habit of taking whatever 
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she found necessary for the household expenses and for her private expenditure ; 

But she had always been careful in keeping her expenditure within modest 

limits; and precisely on this account she was unable to draw out large sums of 

money without the risk of exciting inquiry or suspicion. Even now a mere 

chance might make the banker notice the large increase in the household 
nses. What excuse could be given if the reason were asked ? 

In three months’ time Raoul had spent quite a little fortune. It was neces- 
sary for him to have his own chambers, and these had to be furnished; and then 
he wanted a saddle-horse and a phaeton; and howcould Madame Fauvel refuse 
to let him have them? Each day there was some new fancy and some new 
extravagance. 

When Madame Fauvel ventured to remonstrate, Raoul was never wanting in 
excuses and in promises to be more careful, and used generally to end by hinting 
that his mother had little affection for him. Any reproach of this kind affected 
Madame Fauvel very keenly, and she seemed willing for the moment to do any- 
thing to prove how utterly causeless it was. 

Spring approached, and M. Fauvel and his family were about to leave Paris 
for their country house at Saint Germain. Madame [auvel was unwilling that 
Raoul shouid be alone, and left quite to himself. She proposed that he should 
come and live in the country somewhere near them. She expected that he would 
dbject to do so, but the proposition seemed to please him; and a few days later 
he came to say that he had taken a little place at Vesinet, and had sent all his 
furniture down. 

“So I shall be quite near you, mother,” he said. ‘ What a pleasant summer 
we shall spend ! ” 

Madame Fauvel was pleased with the arrangement. She thought that his 
expenses would now be much less. He had been so extravagant lately, that one 
evening, at the dinner-table, she ventured openly to speak to him on the subject. 
He had been the day before to the races, and had lost a couple of thousand 
francs. 

“Oh, Madame de Lagors will pay,” said M. Fauvel, with the laughing indif- 
ference of a wealthy man. The chief use of mothers is to pay for their sons’ 
extravagances, is it not ?” 

He did not notice the effect his jesting words had upon his wife; she became 
quite pale. 

“Do not trouble yourself about money,” he added. ‘If you are in want of 
ay, I will lend you what you need.” 

Madame Fauvel could not object to this. She had represented that Raoul 
was very rich, as the Marquis had suggested she should do. Why had she been 
induced to tell the useless lie? She clearly saw the snare in which she had been 
taken, but it was too late to extricate herself. 

It was not long before Raoul availed himself of the banker’s good-natured offer. 
He looked in on his uncle at the bank, and borrowed of him the round sum of 
10,000 franes. 

When Madame Fauvel learned this, she was annoyed beyond measure. 

dl spo can he do with so much money?” she asked herself. ‘* When is this 

en 

It was some time since the Marquis had been to her house, and she decided to 
Wite and ask him to call. She trusted that a man of so much energy, who had 

ys shown so strong a sense of his duty towards his nephew, would use every 
means to check Raoul’s extravagances, and would succeed. When he heard what 
tad occurred, the Marquis was far more angry than Madame Fauvel. The Marquis 
ke to his nephew with much severity. 
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But Madame Fauvel had become somewhat distrustful ; she watched them 
narrowly, and it appeared to her almost as if their anger was feigned, and that 
whilst the most bitter words were passing between them there was a curious ex- 
pression of amusement to be detected in their eyes. She did not dare to say any- 
thing, but the suspicion that was thus excited increased her anxiety. 

One day, a short time after this, M. de Clameran again called on Madame 
Fauvel. He once more complained bitterly of Raoul’s continued extravagance, 
andapointed out to her the difficulties she herself would become involved in if he 
were not checked. The Marquis proceeded to say that he wished on his own be- 
half the assistance and aid of Madame Fauvel. 

“You will admit,” he observed, “that I have been of some service to you, 
You know how much I have done for your son in the past, and how ready I am 
to advance his best interests. I am desirous that your niece should become my 
wife, and I am anxious to obtain your countenance and consent, and to ask you 
to exert your influence on my behalf.” 

Madame Fauvel was overwhelmed with surprise and indignation. She could 
see only one motive for the plan of the Marquis, his desire to obtain possession of 
Madeleine’s large fortune. And she at once taxed him with it. He did not take 
the trouble to defend himself very earnestly. 

“‘T assure you I love your niece ; but under any circumstances I think I have 
some claim on your kindness,” he said. 

“<It is quite out of the question. I will not lend myself in any way to your 
designs.” 

“Would it be so great a misfortune, then, for your niece to become Marquise de 
Clameran ?” he asked. . 

“* My niece has chosen for herself. She is engaged, I believe, to M. Prosper 
Bertomy,” 

“Precisely. A mere school girl’s fancy though. But it is here that I require 
your help. It only rests with you to break off this engagement ; to prevent the 
gentleman frequenting the house so much, not to give opportunities for interviews 
between him and your niece. If you will do this, the attachment will soon die 
out.” 

*T can do nothing of the kind. You are asking me to engage in a scheme of 
the most contemptible kind against the happiness of my niece.” 

“Do not let us waste time in useless discussions,” said Clameran, in a tone of 
calm indifference. ‘ Thus far you have always refused in the first place to listen 
to me and you have always ended by seeing the force of my arguments. And it 
will be so in this instance. 

** No, it shall never be,” said Madame Fauvel, vehemently. 

“If I am anxious for this marriage,” he said, not condescending to notice the 
interruption, “it is because there are so many reasons to make me favourable to 
it. In the first place, as I said, I am really in love with your niece. In the 
second, she has, as you were good-natured enough to mention, a large fortune. 
And this fortune will enable us to extricate ourselves from our difficulties, which 
are considerable just at present. The money of which you can dispose has not 
sufficed for Raoul. The time will come when you will not only have no more to 
give him, but when your husband will detect the large sums you have spent. 
And what will you do then ?” 

Madame Fauvel shuddered. She felt that this time could not be far distant. 

“You will then reap the advantage of my foresight,” he continued. “ Your 
niece is rich, and with the money that will be at my disposition, I shall be able to 
save you.” 
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“] would rather be not than saved by such means.” 

“You seem to forget the common aim we have in view. The providing a 
future for Raoul.” 

“Once for all, I will not consent. I would far sooner tell M. Fauvel every 
thing than live this life of continued anxieties.” 

The Marquis smiled. 

“Let us see what you would have to tell him,” he said; and he commenced to 
sketch out the story which Madame Fauvel would have to tell, in cold language, 
and with relentless clearness and accuracy. 

“Tt remains with you to decide. You must think of the honour of your family, 
not of the love-fancies of your niece. I shall call in three days for an answer.” 

He left the room. Madame Fauvel remained, her face buried in the cushions 
ofthe couch, sobbing bitterly. She heard a footstep near her, she rose up hastily; 
Madeleine was coming towards her, more pale and more cold than a statue, witl: 
her eyes full of tears, 


YES. 


Fatr woman’s face, so calm and eloquent, 
Whose peace no unbelieving spirit mars ; 
Whose dreamy eyes, far-seeing as the stars, 

Look forth beyond all Doubt and Discontent ; 

Behind whose sweet, sad lips there seems to lie 
Such wisdom as Adversity can teach ; 

Where pure reserve and simple majesty 
Stir a far deeper sense than words can reach: 

Shall I, whose life has been a dreary waste 
Of misspent years and all unworthiness, 
Aspire to love thee, guard thy happiness, 

And by thy love and confidence be graced ? 

Even so! for Love is mightier than my sin : 
He opens Heaven’s gates, and lets me in. 
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PREACHERS AND PREACHING. 


UCH as we have to say concerning ‘sensation preaching” nowadays, it is 
quite certain that nothing ever meets the eyes or greets the ears of a 
modern audience at all to be compared with the extravagant performances of some 
of the elder preachers. Many of their peculiarities were no doubt mere modes of 
expression current at the time ; but a good deal of their extravagance also was 
buffoonery or violence of manner. What should we say, for example, of a 
preacher now, who should so exhaust himself by the vehemence of his declamation 
that he should be obliged to stop several times during his sermon to recruit him- 
self with wine, as it is related of a canon of Seville, preacher to Charles the 
Fifth? We read of some preachers who indulged in grimaces and extravagance 
of deportment, or of others who went just as far the other way, affecting monotony 
and measured movement in all things, and fixing the exact passage beforehand 
when they would cough. Peignot professes to have seen the manuscripts of a 
preacher, on the margin of which were directions, thus: “‘ Sit down; stand up; 
here you must use your handkerchief; here you must roar en diable,” &e. 

It was to the demonstrative kind that Balzac referred when he makes an old 
doctor advise a young man concerning preaching, as follows :— 

“Shake the church all over, look at the crucifix in a frenzied manner, say 
nothing to the purpose, and you will preach well.” 

The strange folly and buffoonery both of manner and matter which were so 
habitual as to pass without reproach, may be illustrated by an anecdote or two. 
Here is one related by Peignot,* for the truth of which he does not vouch, but 
which is by no means too strange to be believed :— 

“‘ A monk, preaching on the Nativity, remarked that the cock was the first to 
announce in the morning the great event, by singing, ‘ Christ is born, Christ is 
born,’ ‘ Christus natus est, and in repeating the Latin words, the monk imitated 
the crowing of a cock; ‘ then,’ continued he, ‘the ox, impatient to know where 
Christ was born, cried out, ‘ Where, where?’ ‘ Ubi, wbi ?’ and again he imitated 
with the Latin the deep low of the ox; to this question of the ox, the preacher 
said the sheep made answer, ‘Jn Bethlehem, in Bethlehem ;’ and so saying, he 
bleated like a sheep ; finally the ass invited all to repair to the place by braying 
out, ‘ Let us go, let us go, let us go, ‘ Hamus, eamus, eamus ;’ and it was in the 
braying of the ass that the preacher surpassed himself.” 

Barlette, a celebrated preacher of the fifteenth century, employed a similar 
means of effect for enriching the church :—* You ask of me, dearest brothers,” he 
said, ‘how you may attain to Heaven ; this the very bells of the monastery tell 
abd giving dando, dando, dando ;” in uttering which he imitated the sound 
‘ 


The Father Honoré, however, a celebrated Capuchin of the seventeenth cen- 


om Prédicatoriana, ou Révélations Singulitres et Amusantes sur les Predicateurs, &¢., 
par G. P, Philomneste [pseudon. of E. C. Peignot]. Dijon, 1841.” 
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tury, cast these performances far in the shade. Once when he was preaching on 
the vanity of the world, he suddenly produced a skull, which he held up to view. 
“Speak!” he cried; “ were you not, perhaps, the head of a magistrate? Silence 
gives consent.” ‘Then, clapping upon the skull the cap of a judge, he continued : 
—“Ah! ha! hast thou never sold justice for gold? hast thou not been snoring 
many times during a hearing? &c., &c. How many magistrates have sat under 
the fleur-de-lys only to put virtue at a disadvantage ?” Casting aside the skull, 
he held up another, which in like manner he addressed :—‘‘ Wast thou not, per- 
haps, the skull of one of those beautiful ladies who occupy themselves only with 
catching hearts after the manner of bird-catechiog?” Then, arraying it in a 
head-dress, he continued :—‘* Ah! ha! empty head! Where are those lovely 
eyes, which cast such fascinating glances? that pretty mouth, which shaped such 
gracious smiles, that made so many unhappy ones to weep in hell? Where are 
those teeth, which chewed upon so many hearts only to make them the more 
tender for the devil’s eating?” &c., &e. “ Thus most invectively he pierceth 
through the body of the country, city, court,” bringing forth skull after skull, and 
appropriately decking them to_receive his reproofs. The Father Honoré is said 
to have been a very popular and successful preacher in spite of his harsh voice. 
Bourdaloue said of him :—* He grates on the ear, but he rends the heart.” 

A still more astonishing performance is related of Brydaine, a powerful preacher 


of the first half of the last century. He caused himself to be led into the church ° 


by his valet with a cord about his neck, like a victim endeavouring to win the 
pity of God. The good women were frightened lest he should be strangled. 
Then mounting the pulpit and beginning his discourse, he suddenly disappeared ; 
while the people were fearing that he was precipitated into the abyss, he caused 
his voice to echo forth mournfully, acting the part of a condemned soul which the 
devils were loading with their chains. 

Sometimes this pulpit—acting availed itself of additional means of dramatic 
effect. In a sermon upon the Last Judgment, a preacher was speaking of the 
frightful alarum of trumpets which would wake up the dead at the end of the 
world. ‘* Yes,” he cried, ‘‘ you will hear them, sinners, when you least think of 
it; perhaps to-morrow—why do I say to-morrow ?—perhaps at this instant.” 
At that moment the horrible clang of a dozen trumpets, which the preacher had 
secretly placed in the nave, rang through the church. 

This pulpit buffoonery, which was received without much offence, if any, in the 
olden time, must not be supposed to be the only thing that the pulpit supplied. 
What a man received depended much on his own soul, as it always does. 

Poncet had much sense in his reply to a duke who objected good-naturedly to 
his ludicrous manners in the pulpit: —‘ Sir, understand that I preach only the 
word of God, and that those who come to laugh are bad men and atheists. 
Moreover, I have not in my life caused so many to laugh as you have caused to 
weep.” 

Sometimes an affected delicacy went quite to the other extreme, as in the case 
of the bishop when preaching betore the Court ; he said that those who should not 
lay his sermon to heart were in danger of being consigned forever to that place 
= ‘* politeness would not permit him to name before so respectable an 
audience.” 

On the other side, Balzac mentions a Capuchin who preached at Rome with 
such majesty of air, such beauty of voice, such purity of language, such dignity of 
demeanour, and such affecting zeal, against ecclesiastical absenteeism, that thirty 
bishops, conscience-stricken, set off the next day for their dioceses. 

As a specimen of eloquence, take this stirring passage from Father Jacques 
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Brydaine, of the last century :—‘ On what, my brothers, do you rest your confi- 
dence that your last day is yet so far? Is it on your youth? Yes, you 
say ; I have yet only twenty or thirty years behind me. Ah! you are mis- 
led and deceived, It is not you, but Death, who has twenty or thirty years 
behind him ; thirty years of grace which God has accorded to you, which you 
owe to him, and which have brought you just so much nearer to the day when 
Death must claim you. ‘Keep the soul ready, therefore ; eternity marks already 
on your brow the moment when it shall begin for you. Oh! do you know 
what eternity is? It is a clock whose pendulum utters evermore only these 


two words in the silence of the tomb: forever, never! never, forever! and— 


forever! During these frightful vibrations, a lost soul cries out, ‘ What time is 
it?’ and another wretched brother answers, ‘Eternity.’ History preserves 
the tradition of the terrific effect upon the congregation of this solemn appeal, 
delivered with the preacher’s resounding voice and his impetuosity of manner. 
If report speaks truly of the stifled cries and deep murmurs which arose all 
over the church when he preached, he must have been a mighty preacher. 
He used common and popular images to illustrate the loftiest ideas; and it was 
his habit to preach in the early evening, just at the coming on of night, which 
no doubt added power to his words. The passage quoted above doubtlessly fur- 
nished Longfellow with the text for “‘ The Old Clock on the Stairs.” 

The old preachers were by no means deficient in wit ; on the contrary, they 
availed themselves of humour and satire without scruple. Here is a story of the 
little Father André, a witty preacher of the seventeenth century, who finds a 
chance for humour under the cloak of the extravagant and absurd etymology 
then in vogue :— 

He was once preaching at Bordeaux during a festival called there the ‘“ Feast 
of the short O,” or the “ Feast of the End of the Year,” celebrated by the young 
married women. ‘“‘ Ladies,” said André, “ since I am preaching to you on your 
féte-day, I must inform you of the origin of its name; and certainly I cannot 
but admire the wisdom of our fathers who gave to it a name so appropriate. 
For, in fine, when at the end of the year a father asks his daughter how she 
finds her husband, ‘ Oh, my father,’ she cries at once, ‘ what a noble man you 
gave me! Oh, if you knew how he loves me! Oh, how happy I am with 
him!’ Very well, ladies, that is the omicron of the Greeks, that is to say, the 
little O, the short O. But after the second or third year, let the father ask 
the same question of his daughter. ‘My father, she answers sadly, ‘alas! 
things are changed: my husband is a gambler, a sot, a rake. Oh, how unhappy 
; = !? And that, ladies, is the omega, the long O, the O of all the 

e 

André had very little affection for the Jesuits—a trait which he displayed 
during a discourse on Ignatius in a way which must have been a little biting 
to his Jesuit audience. “He supposes the saint to be asking a place for his 
order: “I do not know where to put you,” says Christ; “the deserts are 
held by St. Benedict and St. Bruno; St. Bernard occupies the valleys, St. 
Francis the little towns; where can you go?” ‘Ah! Lord,” replies Ignatius, 
“only put us in a place where there is something to get, in the great cities, 
for example, and leave the rest to us.” 

“ Christianity,” said André, on another occasion, “ is like a great salad; the 
nations are the herbs, the doctors are the salt, macerations are the vinegar; and 
the oil, that is the good Jesuit fathers. Is there anything more lubricating than 
a good Jesuit father? Confess to another, and he will say to you, ‘ You will 
be damned if you continue.’ A Jesuit smooths everything down. Moreover, the 
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dl, if a little of it fall on a cloth, spreads itself out, and occupies gradually a 
t space ; so let one send a good Jesuit father into a province, and very soon 
it will be full of them.” 

Among the many good things told of Swift, by the way, this deserves a place ; 
preaching once on pride, he said: ‘‘ My dear hearers, there are four kinds of 
pride: pride of birth, pride of fortune, pride of beauty, and pride of intellect. I 
will speak to you of the first three ; as for the fourth, I shall say nothing of that, 
there being no one amongst you who can possibly be accused of this reprehensible 
fault.” 

Sometimes we encounter a naiveté and simplicity worthy of the Emerald Isle. 
The Father D’Harrouis, telling of the excitement produced at Rouen by Bour- 
daloue’s preaching, when the merchants, mechanics, lawyers, and physicians left 
their occupations and thronged to the church, added simply, “‘ But when I 
went there to preach, I put all things to rights again ; not a man of them left his 
business.” 

This is surpassed, however, by the Capuchin who announced in the pulpit that 
Providence had put death at the end of life in order to give sinners time to repent. 

It is not unfair, considering the autocratic privileges of the pulpit, that ministers 
should now and then feel the wit of other people, especially when they deserve it. 
The mot of Malherbes is well known, when invited by an archbishop to attend 
his sermon: ‘‘ Ah! excuse me, my Lord,” said the poet, mindful of his daily nap, 
“T shall sleep very well without it.” 

Here is one still better: a verbose preacher could be found only on Sunday, 
being obliged to secrete himself during the week to avoid ‘his creditors ; ‘‘ that 
man,” said a waggish hearer, ‘is invisible six days of the week and incompre- 
hensible the seventh.” 

A preacher in a church where it was the custom to place the men on one side 
and the women on the other, had the hardihood to display his wit at the expense 
of the fair sex. He was complaining of a noise which disturbed him, when a 
woman, mindful of the credit of her sex, spoke aloud to assure him that the 
interruption did not come from their side. ‘‘So much the better, my dear, so 
much the better,” said the preacher ; ‘it will end the sooner.” 

A curious instance of clerical flattery appears in the exordium of a sermon on 

the Trinity, preached by a Grey Friar before an Archbishop whose family name 
was Lewi : “It would seem to me impossible, my Lord, to succeed in a design 
80 lofty, if I did not avail myself of the intercession of Madame your cousin, by 
saying toher, Ave Maria.” 
_ Let us contrast with this a dignified assertion of pulpit impartiality to be found 
'n the address of the Father Seraphim to Louis XIV., when preaching before him : 
“Sire, I am not ignorant of the custom which requires me to salute you with a 
compliment, but I beg your Majesty to excuse me from it ; I have looked through 
the Holy Scripture for a compliment, and I have been so unhappy as not to find 
a single one.” 

The same preacher was sharper on another occasion when he discovered an 
abbé sleeping: ‘‘ Wake up that abbé,” he cried, ‘‘ who has probably come to the 
church only to pay court to the King.” 

The curé of Pierre-Bussiére, a preacher of Limosin, thus rudely berates his 
people : ‘* When the day of judgment shall come, God will call me to render an 
account of you all, and will say to me. ‘ Chaplain of Pierre-Bussiére, what is the 
state of your sheep ?’ and I shallsay not a word. Again He will say to me, 
‘Chaplain of Pierre-Bussiére, in what state are your sheep?’ and again I shall 
answer not a word. Then the third time He will say to me, ‘ Chaplain of Pierre- 
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Bussiére, what is the state of your sheep?’ and I will answer, ‘ Lord, beasts 
Thou gavest them to me, and beasts I return them to Thee.” 

Of the character of this curé’s audience we are not informed ; but a preacher 
according to a story in Peignot, devoted a similar brusque and uncivil passage to 
the nobility. He describes a scene before the gate of heaven: “‘A duchess 
knocks at the gate. St. Peter asks, ‘Who is there?’ The duchess answers, 
«It is I, Madame the duchess.’ ‘What!’ says St. Peter, ‘Madame the duchess 
who goes to the ball? Madame the Duchess who goes to the opera? Madame 
the Duchess who has gallants? Madame the Duchess who paints her face? To 
the Devil, to the Devil, Madame the Duchess!’ and he shuts the gate on her 
nose.” 

The following spicy passage from Valladier, a preacher of the first half of the 
seventeenth century, reveals some interesting resemblances between the fashionable 
toilet now and that of two hundred years ago: ‘‘ Young women, what do you 
do by this meretricious apparel other than make an exhibition of your vanity and 
wickedness before God and men? ... Do you not understand me? Do you 
wish to see that your every act is only pride, ambition, vanity, hypocrisy, that is 
to say, ‘ ashes and dust?” [This sermon was preached on Ash Wednesday.| 
“You wish me to believe that your hair is gray. Oh, hypocrisy and detestable 
falsehood! It is only powder, Florentine iris and Cyprus powder. . . . You 
wish to make me think this complexion is your own. Hypocrisy! deceit! It is 
only plaster, vermillion, and white lead. You wish to appear tall, and you 
deceive; you are in reality dwarfs; it is your high heels that elevate you; 
hypocrisy and insupportable falsehood! You vaunt your luxuriant hair. Oh, 
you liars! Oh, you defrauders! It is borrowed ;* this is the hair of some 
beggar, often even of some executed criminal, which you have bought at the hair 
dresser’s. . . . Hypocrisy, hypocrisy, horrible imposture! which is an injury to 
God, a shame to nature, an offence to men, a scandal to the angels, and a delight 
to the devils. . . . Gracious heavens! Why cannot you be content with your 
natural beauty ?” 

Erasmus has left us his view of the preaching of the sixteenth century, which 
is quoted by Joly, “ Histoire de la Prédication.”” He says: ‘‘ They compose an 
exordium which has no connection whatever with the subject in hand; if they 
design to preach of charity, they begin with the river Nile; if of the mystery of 
the Cross, with the idol of Bel ; if of abstinence in Lent, with the twelve signs of 
the Zodiac ; if of faith, with the squaring of the circle. They think it a fine 
thing to thrust Greek words, often most inappropriate, into their discourses, 
which thus become a kind of mosaic work. They parade scientific terms which 
dazzle the hearer; those who understand them plume themselves on their 
knowledge, and those who are all in the dark, admire the preacher in proportion 
to their ignorance.” Erasmus thinks the people are partly to blame ; for he pro- 
ceeds, ‘‘ If the preacher treats seriously of his subject they cough, loll, yawn, 
sleep ; but if, as often happens, he brings in an old story, or legend, or fable, 
immediately everybody is awake and attentive. There is no juggler or buffoon 
whom you would leave for the preacher.” 

Peignot thus describes the sermon of the same period: “It has been remarked 


* “So are those crisped, snaky, golden locks, 
Which make such wanton gambols with the wind 
Upon supposed fairness, often known 
To be the dowry of a second head, 
The skull that bred them in the sepulchre.” 
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that all the pious whimsicalities of the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, 
which cannot be honoured with the name of sermons, are constructed 
m nearly the same pattern. The same text served for all the sermons 
of one Lenten season. The preacher having repeated this text, delivered a long 
exordium, after which he proposed two questions, one of theology and one of the 
civil or canon law. 

“ On the theological question he quoted the opinions of the masters of the 
school ; and on the other he cited the books, paragraphs, and laws, as if he were 
making a plea. When he had sufficiently discussed these questions, he divided 
his discourse by words which rhymed, as if it were verse ; and each of these di- 
visions were again subdivided. 

“The body of these sermons presented a tissue of extracts from profane history, 
sentiments from pagan philosophers, poetic and fabulous stories, in which were 
cited almost on every page the great Epaminondas, the divine Plato, the artistic 
Homer, &c. 

“A bishop (Corneille Musso), in adiscourse which he delivered,at the opening 
of the Council of Trent, went so far as to say that ‘the prelates should enter 
that town as the brave and valiant captains of the Greeks entered the wooden 
horse with which they svrprised Troy.’ Happy application ! 

“ Afterwards this ridiculous and empty erudition became distasteful ; but for 
profane authors they substituted the scholastic theologians. The most abstract 
questions of the schools were discussed in the pulpit, and the sermons were filled 
with a dry scholasticism more likely to wither the heart than enlighten the soul. 

“The ancient doctors were preferred to the modern, and it was a special point to 
' be acquainted with the doctrine of the Fathers ; but the citations were so frequent 
that the sermons were nothing but a tissue of passages misdirected and heaped 
together in confusion.” 

This absolute domination of authority may be inferred from Glanvil, who as 
late as the end of the seventeenth century “compared the leading scholars of his 
day to the mariner who returned laden with common pebbles from the Indies, 
imagining that they must be rare because they came from afar ; and he accused 
them of asserting, on the authority of Beza, that women have no beards, and on 
that of St. Augustine that peace is a blessing.”* 

The manner in which the old mythology was used will be seen in this sentence 
from the Bishop Musso, before mentioned: “ Our Lord in dying was a Hereu- 
les; in his resurrection, an Apollo or an Esculapius ; in his ascension, he was a 
true Bellerophon, a new Perseus who killed Medusa, the Gorgon who changed 
men to stones.”’ 

When to this inundation of unmeaning pedantry is added the comedy aud buf- 
foonery of manner and matter before described, and when it is remembered too. 
that the preachers did not abstain from a funny point for modesty’s sake, we 
tasily understand the indignation of Joly. 

“The pulpit,” he says, ‘‘ was erected into a theatre; the people heard there 
only a tissue of jokes, vulgarities, indecent allusions, low comparisons, foolish 
thoughts, equivoques and puns as contrary to modesty as to the gravity of the Mi- 
muster of the Word.” 

Astonishing, however, as the medley and buffoonery in these sermons may ap- 
pear, the palm must decidedly be given to their ‘ logical’’ features. Any thing 
that could be cast into a logical form seems to have satisfied their minds, without 
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* Lecky, “ History of Rationalism.” 
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regard to the substance or subject matter. The most fanciful analogies were put 


forth and received implicitly as invincible arguments. 

Here, for instance, is an enlightened account of the nature of death, from Rau- 
lin, celebrated as a preacher in the fifteenth century : ‘ How does the outer man 
perish? In this way: if every day, even though only drop by drop, water be 
poured into a cask of wine, soon the wine will decrease in quality and at last dis- 
appear. In like manner the food which enters every day into the body of a man 
diminishes his natural heat, and so at last he perishes.” 

This, however, is far outdone by a preacher of the sixteenth century, who thus 
refers to the Greek Testament, then recently edited and printed: ‘ They have 
invented, yes, they have invented a new language which they call Greek. Dis- 
trust it, my brothers ; it is the source of all heresy. They are putting into the 
hands of many persons a book written in that language, and which they name the 
New Testament. It is a work full of daggers and charged with poison. As to 
Hebrew, it is certain that they who learn it become Jews on the spot.” 

Preachers of the present day are occasionally whimsical in the choice of their 
texts, aud seem to take delight in the intellectual gymnastics of finding a fund of 
suggestiveness in one or two words or in some very commonplace event or say- 
ing. The difference, however, between them and the old preachers is precisely 
that they do, for the most part, regard the feat as an exercise of literary inge- 
nuity, while their brothers, of two centuries ago or less, really believed that any 
thing which, by any possible exercise of imagination or play upon words or ety- 
mological ingenuity, could be extracted from a text, was intended by the Holy 
Spirit to be taught by it. Such inner meanings, indeed, were considered adorable 
mysteries, 

Thus, when William Austin, in the time of James I., wrote a sermon for St. 
Bartholomew’s day on the text, “And Bartholomew,” he remarked that Bar- 
tholomew never is mentioned in Scripture without the conjunction and, and 
thence he drew the lesson of fraternal connection and good fellowship with all 
men, he, no doubt, believing sincerely that the duty of charity was intentionally 
hidden by the Spirit in this constant and mysterious association of and with Bar- 
tholomew. 

So, the monk who preached on the day of the Assumption from the text Ah! 
Jeremiah i. 6, no doubt implicitly believed that this exclamation foreshadowed the 
Virgin’s reception in heaven. He thus explains it: “Ah! ah! ah! Such were, 
my dear brothers, the short but expressive words which the very Holy Virgin 
heard on the day when, carried to heaven by angels, she saw open before her the 
celestial dwelling. ‘ Ah, my daughter, said the Eternal lather; ‘Ah! my mo 
ther,’ said Jesus Christ ; ‘Ah ! my bride,’ said the Holy Ghost. Imagine the joy 
which these three divine exclamations caused in heaven! I shall try, my dear 
brothers, to make you participate in these joys by taking these three words, ah! 
ah! ah! for the subject and the divisions of my discourse. Ave Maria.” 

The text is treated in the more modern style in this naive discussion of the 
Virgin’s colour, by a Jesuit of the seventeenth century : “‘ This nigra swm which we 
read in the Song of Songs and which is prophetically spoken only of Mary, ought 
not to be taken literally ; no, the Holy Virgin was not at all black ; the following 
verse, in which she is called fusca, shows that she was only brunetle.” ; 
_ Another peculiar trait of the old preachers was the latitude they allowed their 
inventions. 

Barlette, a celebrated Italian Dominican preacher of the fifteenth century, thus 
depicts a discussion in heaven as to who should be sent to announce the Resur- 
rection to the Virgin: “Adam says to Christ, ‘I ought to go, mihi incumbit. 
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Jesus answers him, ‘ You would perhaps stop on the way to eat apples.’ Then 
Abel comes forward, ‘No, certainly not you; you might perhaps encounter Cain, 
gho would do you another injury.’ To Noah, Christ says, ‘You like to drink too 
much;’ to St. John the Baptist, ‘ Your coat is too hairy ;’ to the penitent thief, 
‘You cannot go, because you have had your legs broken.’ Finally an angel was | 
sent, who sung, ‘ Regina cceli, loetare, resurrexit sicut dixit, alleluia.’ ” 

A much more ingenious if not more extraordinary conceit is that of Vieyra in 
the interpretation of a passage in Ezekiel.* Quoting from the Hebrew, Vieyra 
thus gives the words: ‘* And in the midst of the fire there is, as it were, chas- 
mal.” This expression, the difficulty of which he first notices, he thus interprets. 

“The prophet saw Ignatius and his persecutors : ‘ That,’ says he, ‘ must be St. 

Clement.’ He begins to write the word, but has only set down the letter C, 

when, considering the mortifications of the saint—‘ no,’ he continues, ‘ it must Ht 
be St. Hierome.’ Down goes the H, when, foreknowing his deep attain- 
ments in theology, ‘after all,’ cries Ezekiel, ‘it must be Athanasius,’ and 4 
is added to the preceding letters. In like manner S for Simeon, M for Mar- 
tin, A for Antony, and Z for Lawrence, finish the word chasmal, at the 
end of which the prophet’s patience failed, and he set down no more.” 

This delightful bit of exegesis is from a sermon upon S. Ignatius, which 
accounts for the prophet beholding that particular saint in the fire of persecution. 
Chatenier, a Dominican preacher, if a writer who pretends to have heard him re- 
ports correctly, imagines, as late as the last century, a tale of the Magdalen’s con- 
version, and embellishes it with modern titles of nobility : ‘‘ She was a great lady 
of quality, very dissolute. She was going one day to her country mansion, ac- 
companied by the Marquis of Bethany and the Count of Emmaus. On the road 
she saw a prodigious number of men and women assembled ina field. Grace began to 
work in her. She stopped her carriage, and sent a page to discover the cause 
ofthe assembly. The page returned and informed her that it was the Abbé 
Jesus preaching. She descended from her carriage with her two cavaliers, ad- 
vanced to the place, listened to the Abbé Jesus with attention, and was so pene- 
trated by his teaching that from that moment she renounced the vanities of the 
world.” 

The parable of the Prodigal Son presented an opportunity to the old preachers \ 

for the exercise of imagination, not to be overlooked. Philip Bosquier, of the six- 
teenth century, composed fifty-two sermons, and all of them upon this parable. 
Menot and others practised in the same field. They dressed up the story with | 
an immense variety of details of conversation, scenery and incident ; described « 
the apparel and the coach and horses—always the fashions of the preacher’s own 
time—with which the bold youth set off; and dwelt upon the magnificence dis- 
played on his return, when, according to Bosquier, his father arrayed him in a 
damask, or other robe, placed a diamond ring on his finger, fitted him with 
boots or Venetian slippers, and provided music of violins and English cornets. 
The imagination of one preacher, 8. Antony, of Padua, finds exercise ina develop- 
ment of analogies or comparisons ; wherein, with many minute details, he shows 
how saints are like eagles, the apostles like ichneumons, hypocrites like hyenas, 
aimers like hedgehogs, penitents like elephants or like bees, merciful men like 
Cranes, 

The Father Boucher, a Gray Friar, early in the seventeenth century, gives his 
comparisons a Biblical and gwasi exegetical turn. He distinguishes three kinds 
of mirrors, convex, plane, and concave ; the convex are souls puffed up with 
pride, and they reflect God very small in size; the plane represent him exactly 
his natural and true greatness; but the concave are humble souls which re- 


* “Medieval Preaching,” by Niale. 
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present him in adorable majesty. So, as Mary was very humble, God was re. 
flected very profoundly in the mirror of her soul. ‘To make a mirror, always two 
thing are needed ; crystal, that was Mary’s virginity: and amalgam, that was 
her humility: and as the face enters and leaves the mirror without breaking the 
glass, so Christ was conceived and born of Mary without injury to her immaculate 


virginity. 

Menot wished to degrade dancing; this is his argument: “ A dance is a circu- 
lar motion : the motion of the Devil is circular, therefore a dance is the motion of 
the Devil. But how does it appear that the Devil’s motion is circular or rotary 
(Diaboli iter est circulare)? Very plainly from the Scripture: ‘ He goes about 
(circuit) seeking whom he may devour.’” A kind of etymological argument was 
much in favour, of which the following is an example from an old preacher re- 
orted by Erasmus: ‘‘ My brothers do you understand Latin? Let those who 
are ignorant of it go to sleep for a moment; it will not be long, You others 
listen to me. The substantive Jesus has only three cases, the nominative, accu- 
sative, and ablative. (I am sorry for you, you others who understand nothing of 
this). Now, what do these three cases signify? that is the question. Plainly 
they typify the Trinity, the three divine persons in one nature. But here is stil! 
another thing ; of these three cases, the first (mark it well) ends with the letter s, 
JEsuS ; the second with un mM, JesuM; the thir? withav, JesU. A great 
mystery,’'my brothers, a great mystery! ‘These three final letters signify that 
Jesus is at once the highest, the middle, and the lowest, Summus, Medius, Ulti- 
mus. Divide now the name JEsus into two equal parts ; these represent the two 
natures united in him, Jz-us. But what shall we do with the s, which has lost 
its companions and is astonished to find itself alone? Patience, my brothers, 
patience ; we shall speedily indemnify the s. The Hebrews call this letter syn ; 
now syn means, in good Scotch, wrong, sin. After that, what man can be so 
incredulous as to deny that the Saviour has taken away the sins of the world?’, 

Similar to this is the explanation which Albertus Magnus (thirteenth century) 
gives of the name Mary: “m, Medicatrix; a, Alleluiatrix: r, Reparatrix; 1, 
Illuminatrix : a, Adjutrix.” In an analogous passage of Raulin, a fable is related 
which is a pretty bit of fancy, and reminds one of certain classical oracles, after 
which it was probably modelled: “‘ While a certain hermit was praying to be 
taught the way of salvation, the Devil suddenly appeared to him disguised as an 
angel of light. The pseudo-angel informs the hermit that God has heard his 
prayer and had sent his messenger to tell his servant the things needful for salva- 
tion. The hermit must offer God three things: a new moon, a disc of the sun, 
and the fourth part of a rose. If he shall unite these three things and offer 
them to God, he will be saved. The hermit was plunged in despair, not knowing 
the meaning nor understanding the possibility of these requirements ; when, sud- 
denly, a true angel appeared to him and explained the riddle. The new moon 
was a crescent, that is to say, ac, of which it has the form; the disc of the sun 
was an 0; the fourth part of a rose was an R; and these three joined together 
made Cor, the Latin for heart.” God therefore simply demanded his heart. The 
same Raulin, speaking of the difficulties of conversion, declares the greatest im- 
pediment to it to be a pampered body: ‘‘ A carriage goes faster when it is empty; 
a boat not too much loaded obeys better the wind and the oar ; “in like manner 
the soul proceeds with a lighter step when the body is not made sluggish and the 
stomach is not too full; for then the soul is sadly hindered by the body’s heavi- 
ness. In truth, though the serpent can turn his head while his belly rests close 
to the earth, few other animals can do it. The spider who goes so well on his 
feet, cannot move at all on his back. In like manner, if a man’s body cling to the 
earth, his soul cannot take flight toward heaven.” 


Re a 


THE SHOP GIRL. 


ITTLE feet, a pity ’tis 
Neater boots should not encase you ; 

Shapely hands, the daintiest gloves 

Should be happy to embrace you. 
But I know no art that would 

Make your eyes a diamond brighter, 
Make your lips a rose more red, 

Make your neck a snow-flake whiter. 


Straight and strong, with gliding gait 
(Clumsy boots, I hate you so!), 
Every morning passes she, 
Rain or shine, or wind or snow : 
One small hand a parcel clasps 
(Gloveless, happily for me) ; 
T’other lifts the shabby dress, . 
Showing vaguely what might be. 


So,—she’s gone! the fainter click 

Of her boot-heels leads me on ; 
And I follow her in thought, 

And I wonder where she’s gone. 
Not the very bronzest kid 

That illumines Regent Street 
Could so lure me with its call, 

Could so make my pulses beat. 


Is she walking still so swift ? 
Still the neat brown parcel pressed 
Unresponsive (ah, to think !) 
To the urgence of her breast ? 
Or has she reached her goal, 
And put off her rusty hat ? 
And the shapely hand, I wonder, 
Has she gone to work with that ? 
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THE SHOP GIRL. 


Justice done, her work should be 
Pulling petals from a rose, 
Feeding humming-birds, or else 
Fanning fairies in a doze. 
Justice failing, likelier, 
She is gravely binding shoes, 
Making paper-boxes, or 
Sewing slop-work for the Jews. 


Little beauty ! though your boots 
Shabby be, and coarse your dress, 
Toil your lot, and scant your joys, 
Rare kind word, and rare caress : 
Yet I see that in your eyes 
That outshines all outward show ; 
That makes poverty content, 
And that—makes me love you so ! 
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SYBILLA. 


PART I. 


HAT was this strange mystery which, men said, hung about Sybilla, making 
W her as deadly as the midnight fragrance of the Sumutran foxglove, whose 
flowers the dusk maidens of that land place near the pillows of their lovers when 
they tire of them, yet would still have them die an easy death ? 

It was the second time I had seen her, and I could only discover in her the 
most beautiful woman I had ever met. There was to me, indeed, an appalling 
quality in her beauty, such as stunned the judges when they beheld the Greek 
woman, Phryne, revealed before them,—but it was still a spell to charm, not to 
poison. No! I could not believe it true, that loveliness so perfect could be so 
fatally endowed. 

It was the second time I had seen her, and already I felt that she had begun 
to fascinate me as the candle the moth,—but there could be no necessary fatality 
in that, at least for the man who had consciousness of a certain strength of will, 
and a reasonable hope that he too has power to exercise reciprocally a fascination 
of his own. 

The first time I saw her was in the quaint little church at Woodleigh, on 
the second Sunday of my sojourn there. The day was as bright as June could 
make it, but of all that gush of sunshine none was able to penetrate far into the 
little church, except one long slant ray, that had coaxed its way through some 
crack in the stained glass of the peculiar oriel window above the rector’s desk, 
and descended upon the brow and hair and bonnet of a young lady in one of the 
front pews, lighting her up like a saint with a “glory.” Which one of the saints 
did that face belong to, I thought ;—that face with its rare chiselled features, its 
ripe, yet firm enough mouth, its calm, smooth brow, its great glorious hazel-gray 
eyes? Was it Agatha, or Ursula, or Catherine of Alexandria? But the dainty 
hat, the neat muslin dress, the exquisite modern grace and refinement of the 
whole tournure, soon dispelled the saint-illusion ; and I recognised, bowed to, and 
wrapped myself up in the delicious appreciation of a lovely lady, whom I might 
worship indeed, but in her own sweet presence, instead of afar off. And that 
lovely lady, with the appropriate halo above her head, was Sybilla. 

Society at Woodleigh thought enough of itself to interchange frequent visits, 
and it was not long before I again met Sybilla. And it was during this second 
meeting—somewhere at a pic-nic,—that I heard the first whisper of that myste- 
rious curse which trod ever in her footsteps, following her like a palpable shadow 
that fell nowhere without blighting. 

Thad but just got upon the ground, and, at first glance, saw Sybilla walking 
towards me. I was noticing her fine, lithe, yet stately figure, and how admira- 
bly each trait and every feature seemed to contribute its element of excellence 
towards the making of a perfect woman,—when she passed me close, and, re- 
turning my rather eager and obstinate gaze, for 2 moment fixed her eyes upon 
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me ; then—was gone. As I looked after her still, I heard a young lady behind 
me say 

She is trying the spell upon him already! Is it not too bad?” 

“J will put him on his guard,” answered a male voice, which I recognised 
to be that of my friend Falconer, to whom I was paying my visit at Woodleigh. 

I could see, from a haughty movement of Sybilla’s shoulders, and a slight but 
painful contraction of the muscles of her mouth, that she had heard as well asI; 
and I could scarcely restrain my indignation at such rudeness towards so charming 
a lady. 

But, this spell I was to be warned against—what could it be? Still gazing 
after her, as she moved with easy grace among the company, I felt sure it was 
merely some fashion of coquetry, the natural fruit of beauty so rare and charms 
so vivid, and which the envy and jealousy of her sex were disposed to i 
into something formidable and portentous. But, who could not feel the injustice 
of accusing a woman because her charms were so great; and who, moreover, 
could be so weak, so mistrustful of himself, as to flee from one possessed of this 
kind of fascination ? 

So I reasoned, aud thus fortified in my mind, I procured speedily an introduc- 
tion to the young lady. I write only the truth when I say she met me half way 
in my desire to be acquainted. Indeed, she treated me in a most flattering manner, 
for she was much sought after ; and, ere the party was half over, I was fascinated, 
charmed, bewildered. ‘The grace and beauty of her mind I found to be equal to 
the grace and beauty of her person ; and her language, style, and tone of thought 
were all marked by the same affluence of refined culture of which her dress, 
carriage, and features gave proof. Though neither frivolous nor coquettish, she 
was full of spirit and gaiety, and had a plentiful sense of enjoyment of the lively 
scenes around us. She danced as those dance who appreciate the beauty and 
exhilarating power of motion, and with a birdlike grace peculiarly her own. She 
mingled in all the little sports and merriments of the occasion ; and, in fact, in 
every way conducted herself like a very charming and beautiful woman, pos- 
sessed of a spell indeed, but only the very potent spell to be looked for in connec- 
tion with such charms and such beauty. 

But I have not space to chronicle or catalogue all the attractions I found in 
Sybilla during the delightful day. Before parting, she and I strolled off to the 
woods, to a romantic spring which ebbed out from beneath a mass of moss-grown 


- rocks. She sat upon these, while I brought her a cup of cool water from the 


spring, and then heaped her lap with the pretty wild flowers that grew about in 
profusion. As she rapidly and tastefully wove these last into a garland, talking 
the while of botany, and mosses, and I know not what, I asked her to give me 
one of the flowers to keep in remembrance of one of the most pleasant days of 
my life.. She rolled over the blossoms in her lap for a moment, seeming doubt- 
ful what selection to make, but at last plucked a sprig of a very delicate little 
flower, a four-pointed star, pale purple at heart, and blanching towards the ends 
of the petals. 

“Here,” said she, “I will give you a nice little ‘Quaker Lady ;’” and as 
she handed it to me, she lifted her eyes, and fixed them full upon mine for a 
single moment—a strange, piercing look of interrogation, which I could not at 
all interpret, but which, nevertheless, gave me a mysterious and by no means 
pleasant thrill. I cannot describe the look, other than that it was covert, and 
revealed an unaccountable sense of power. I cannot describe the feeling it 
caused, otherwise than that it was a sensation of eeriness, so to speak—the sensa- 


rod one has when an unknown person or thing brushes lightly by him in the 
ar. 
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«Give me the flower again,” she said ; and, when I handed it to her, she 
jreathed upon it, quickly passed her right hand over it, with a caressing sort of 
gotion, and returned it to me. “ Now,” she said, “ now it will not wither so soon ; 
wow it will not be forgotten.” And, with these words, she crowned herself with 
ihe garland of wild flowers, and rose to hint that it was time to return to the 
jie-nic ground, 

“The flower would not have been forgotten, anyhow,” I said ; “‘ but what was 
your charm to keep it fresh ?” 

“My charm!” she repeated, slyly ; ‘‘ oh, didn’t you know that I have eaten 
Iduna’s apples? Didn’t you know that I was a sorceress? Nay, do not start, 
4 jr I can read thoughts too; and if, peradventure, your mind said, ‘ Aroint thee, 
I should be sure to hear it. You don’t believeme? Do you suppose 
iid not notice your sceptical indignation this morning, when Alice spoke to Falconer 
ifmy ‘spell?’ Why, what else would have induced me to pay you such atten- 
tion to-day, unless it were gratitude? Pray do not be vain enough to””—— 

“Spare me!” I cried ; and laughing, we joined the company. 

Going home with Falconer that evening, I was in a taciturn mood, and we 
goke but little of the day’s events. I retired to my room, and went to the 
vindow, into which the calm radiance of a full-orbed moon streamed so brightly 
that I did not need other light. I filled a glass with water, placed in it the 
ittle wild flower that Sybilla had given me, and putting it on the window-sill, sat 
down in a comfortable chair near by to muse. It was a perfect night. The 
listant hills and valleys, the forests and cultivated fields, were all rejoicing in the 
alm enjoyment of the moonlight. ‘There was scarcely a sound to be heard, save 
adog or two baying afar off, the trickling tinkle of sheep-bells in a pasture beyond 
‘the woods, and, in a tree by the house, that exquisite subdued music a bird 
makes when it sings in its sleep. Some roses and honeysuckles that climbed 
most up to the window were filling the air with the mellowest mingled fragrance, 
that softened my spirit like incense. I fancied other perfumes blended with it, 
ach lending an additional charm—how could I help but fit my own mood to the 
tender night, melting my soul into the essence of kindred dreams! The little 
lower at my elbow seemed to help to charm my dissolving fancies, and called me 
wft lulling names, aud sang me songs wherein the voice of the nightingale blent 
with the voice of tie hermit-thrush in a sort of requiem and lullaby to all the 
cares of the world, its fevers and regrets, and all the sorrows that can weigh on 
wuls, forever and forever ! 

Then, out of the spirit of those odours and those songs, there leaped a raptu- 
‘J tus pang, which yet was not an aching, but a joy, not keen, but full and rounded ; 
and I saw pass before me, as one sees the form of his beloved ina breezeless lake, 
the image of Sybilla. And I heard her voice calling to me in tones that gave me 


— joy—tones that waked within my heart dim mysterious echoes, remem- 
rances— 


A love-song I had somewhere read, 
An echo from a measured strain— 


And she and I seemed to wander away far back into the long-ago—always she 
ind I—~ages, ages back, into divine mornings when she and I dwelt together, 
jlucking golden fruit from celestial orchards as we wandered along hand in hand, 
and always an angel-music sung around us! Away—away—far back—she and 
I~hand in hand—she and I—until the ambrosial orchards melted out of sight, 


ind the divine mornings waxed dim and gray, and. we were fluttering—she and 
I~futtering on 
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A quick step behind me—a sudden light—a sharp voice—and I felt Falconer’s 
hand on my shoulder. j 

“T came to see ’’—he began ; then, perceiving my condition of semi-trance, he 
exclaimed :—‘ The devil! what—already! I did not dream it !—Let me see~ 
Til soon set you right—what is it?” he cried, quickly glancing around. “ Ah! 
I have it!” he added, triumphantly, seizing the tumbler in which I had placed 
Sybilla’s little flower. “Tl set you right in a moment, old fellow.” And 
without more ado, he tossed tumbler, flower and all, out of the open window. 

‘“ What did you do that for?” cried I, fiercely springing up, as I heard the 
tumbler crash upon the walk below. 

“My dear fellow, don’t be excited. I did it for your benefit, and if you'll sit 
down and smoke a cigar, I’ll try to tell you why, though I know it will be deuced 
hard to beat such nonsense into your head, for the fact that it is.” 

“ But—my flower ” 

“T know. I threw it out of the window. Sybilla gave it to you. Didn't 
she?” 

did—and therefore ” 

“Therefore, I flung it away! Exactly so. Iam glad you are so quick of 
apprehension, Bruce, for I’ll swear I never saw the spell working so briskly as it 
was when I came in here on my way to bed—luckily for you!” 

“ Spell! What do you mean?” 

** Sit down, and I’ll tell you. ‘There—you won’t find many a better cigar than 
that, connoisseur though you are in Cubas.” 

“It is good—very. But—about Sybilla?” 

“Exactly. About Sybilla. That’s the mischief of it, and I’ll be hanged if I 
know how to tell you. We two nineteenth century men, with our education, our 
hard facts, our sciences, our material evidences, and the like, how the deuce is 
one of us to tell the other a nursery-tale and cock-and-bull story of a fairy god- 
mother and bewitched maiden? How is the narrator to convince the hearer that 

he himself believes it, in the first place ? ” 
“ That would be the hardest part of it,” sneered I. 
“Of course. There it is, you see; what does Keats say ?— 
Do not all charms fly 

At the mere touch of cold philosophy ? 
There was an awful rainbow once in heaven: 
We know her woof, her texture, she is given 
In the dull catalogue of common things? ” 


“ T know—I know—but what has all this to do with Sybilla ?”’ 

** You wouldn’t let me finish the quotation, Bruce, where it speaks of the dis- 
solving influences of this same philosophy, and gives, for example :— 

—— as it erewhile made 
The tender-personed Lamia melt into a shade? 

Now, the tender-personed Sybilla is a Lamia.” 

I laughed, more at his earnestness than at the word, for, of course, I took 
it metaphorically. 

“ Well, I don’t mean positively a Lamia, but—it’s lucky for her she didn’t 
live in Essex a short while since. You believe in witches, perhaps?” 

yes—Lancashire witches.” 

spells?” 

weather ?—yes, I’ve seen some.’ 

“And charms, and sorceries, and bewitchings, and d——d midnight doings 
generally, to scare children to bed with? You believe in such things, don't 
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, Bruce? Yes! just about as much as I do—just about as implicitly as we 
iglieve the moon is made of old Stilton cheese. But nevertheless, Bruce,” 
gid he, lowering his voice, and speaking with impressive solemnity. “ MVever- 
I believe in Sybdilla.” 

“What do you mean, Falconer? Believe in her, how?” 

«Believe that she is a witch—Lamia—sorceress—ghoule—or something of 
that kind, whatever you choose to call it. Believe that she has fascinations 
yhich overpower the will, and charms to weaken the body. Believe, in short, 
that, as the Italians think, she can put ‘spells’ upon people and things, visit 
them with the ‘ evil eye,’ make them pine, wither, die! Believe it, because I 


] know it—just as I don’t believe in witchcraft, because I don’t know it.” 


“But, my dear fellow, you cannot expect” 
“Stop! I don’t expect you to believe me, but I shall expect you to believe 
your own eyes, by-and-bye. Now, I only tell you these things, to forewarn you 
if what you can see yourself afterwards, or it will be the worse for you if you 
jn’t. Mind, I don’t say this woman does these things wilfully. I don’t say 
she does them consciously. I shall never say that is her fault which, after all, 
nay only be her misfortune—her awful calamity, I should say. She may, for 
dl I know, be like that Succuba in Balzac’s ‘ Contes Drolatiques,’ who never 
bved anyone but that person immediately fell ill and died. It wasn’t the 
Succuba’s fault to be sure ; but still, the people died, and the consequence wag 
that the authorities of Touraine, unsophisticated advocates of the greatest-happi- 
wes principle, burnt Mistress Succuba. Now, of course, I don’t go in for burn- 
ing, Sybilla, but ” 

Here I could no longer restrain my laughter. 

“Ah, well,’ said Falconer, good-humouredly, “ you haven’t seen quite as much 
sIhave, Bruce. But all this is, of course, only by the way of illustration. 
What I wanted to tell you is a sort of half-gossippy, half-kitchen-born tradition 
ancerning Sybilla’s antecedents, and which is resorted to to account for this strange 
pwer in the woman.” 

“Sybilla’s mother,” said Falconer, sucking at his cigar, ‘‘ was a woman of very 
great beauty, the daughter of an officer in one of the line regiments. She had 
eompanied her father to India at an early age, about twelve, I believe, and was 
town very young into thexceedingly mixed military and civic society of Cal- 
atta, Her mother had been a spoiled beauty, and her father barely was able to 
tain his commission, so much of a sot was he. So long as his purse was sup- 
jlied for his card-table and his brandy pawnee, he cared little what might become 
this daughter. Among others to whom Ruppley—the officer—became indebted, 
vas a tall and dignified Affghan, a merchant of considerable wealth, and reputed 
that country to possess also great magical power. He began to visit Ruppley’s 
iouse, and by-and-bye it was reported that Ruppley had sold his daughter to the 
Afghan for a great sum. Be this how it may, the man loved her with all the 
litensity of his Asiatic blood, and presently it was published that the two were 
ging to be married. In fact, the day was fixed, and the Affyhan made the most 
daborate and costly preparations to receive his bride. But, on the very night 
leiore the wedding, Miss Ruppley fled with a young Ensign, to whom she was 
mvately united. When the Affghan discovered How he had been treated, it is 
uid his rage was fearful to witness. He raised his hand in solemn imprecation : 
‘may my curse dwell upon this house,’ he said, and disappeared. The curse did 
well. In less than six months, Ruppley had broken his neck in a steeple-chase, 
aad his wife had drunken herself into a mad-house from his dram-bottle. Mean- 
me, the young couple had gone off to the hills, living there in quiet. One day, 
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when the Ensign was off hunting “somewhere, and his wife, now very near her 
confinement, was sitting singing on the verandah of their bungalow, a tall shadow 
fell athwart her lap, and when she looked up, she beheld the injured Affghan 
standing before her. She started up, with a cry of terror, but he seized her by 
the wrist :— 

“«T loved you, and you deceived me. Men do not injure me twice. _ Listen! 
I will sing you a lullaby for the child unborn.’ And, in shrill, unearthly tones, 
he shrieked out a verse which is roughly paraphrased in these lines :— 

Till nightingale shall shun her rose, 

Till biood shall stop where water flows, 

The half she loves shall pine and die, 

The half she loves shall from her fly! 
At the end of the singing, he flung her from him, and disappeared. She fell, 
shrieking, in strong convulsions, and when the Ensign returned, his child was 
already born. 

* That child was Sybilla!”’ 

Involuntarily I started, to hear of such a dark and ominous beginning to the 
life of one so bright and beautiful. Falconer proceeded— 

“The body of the Afighan was found a few days afterwards, dashed to pieces 
at the foot of a pregipice, down which he had cast himself. Having wrought 
his fearful spell, he had no further desire to live. ‘The Ensign’s wife survived 
the terrible shock that had been given her, but never quite recovered. Her 
mind was shattered, her body weakened, and she also died when Sybilla was 
about five years old. Then, the Ensign resigned his commission, returned to 
England, and put his daughter in charge of his sister, Mrs. Vivien, the lady with 
whom she still lives. After his death, which occurred in a year or so, Mrs. 
Vivien came down here, and, being a person of refinement and wealth, estab- 
lished herself as you have seen, bringing up her niece to be the accomplished 
lady you know. Mrs. Vivien has formally adopted Sybilla, has made her take 
her name, and will bestow all her fortyne upon her when she dies. And—I'll 
light another cigar—won’t you have one?” 

** But the spell—the spell!” said I, impatiently ; ‘I don’t see the working 
of any spell in all this.” 

‘I am coming to that, Bruce,” said Falconer, quietly. ‘‘ As I told you, all 
this account of the young lady’s ‘ forebears, as our people phrase it, is mere 
servants’ hall gossip and tradition, brought from India by ayahs, nurses, and 
other domestics, and kept alive and slowly disseminated in this country 
through similar channels. All this would go for nothing with thinking folks, 
but that it bears out and corroborates our own experiences. Of course, like all 
such stories, it is warped, perverted, exaggerated, but I tell it to you exactly 
as it is told, and leave you to sift out for yourself the truth from the fiction. 
Ihere is another and more frightful portion of this tradition, in which the spell 
does seem to be at work. In point of fact, a cloud of gloom appears to have 
engirt the child from her very birth, whether ,born of the fact of the curse, or of 
its effects, cannot, of course, be determined. She was like those ill-omened ships, 
‘ built in the eclipse, and rigged with curses dark,’ aboard which sailors so dread 
to go. Death, disease, and madness walked continually in her train. It was 
even said that the Affghan, when he seized her mother’s wrist to curse her, 
put himself in rapport, with the unborn child, and so procured his own doom. 
It was whispered that,\of the three native nurses of the child during her first 
six years, one was smitten with leprosy, one went mad, and the third was bitten 
to_death by a cobra di capello. Her mother pined awhile in imbecility, aud 
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then died. Her father did not survive long. The ship that brought them to 
England, brought the cholera also, in its most desolating form. All this, I 
repeat, is simple servant girls’ tracing of coincidence, and goes for less than 
mught. Dut, at the same time, it shows at how earl a period this young 
woman began to be observed apart, with reference to peculiar circumstances in 
her fortunes—how soon it began to be suspected that a certain fatality attended 
won her footsteps. There are other legends in connection with this, which 
need not be detailed, such as that flowers have been seen to wither when she 
boked at them, that children are wont to shrink away and turn pale when she 
approaches them, &c., &c.” 

“Grant all that! admit all thatthe servants say for what such talk is worth,” 
cried I, impatiently, “‘ and let us come to the actual—let us come to what you 
lave seen and know—that’s the point ! ”’ 

“On consideration, no,” he replied ; “‘ I have no desire that you should class 
my own experiences with those of the kitchen damsels, as you will be sure to'do, 
if I tell you just what I have seen and heard. You will meet Sybilla again, and 
ifyou do, take my word for it, you will be able to see and hear for yourself.” 

“But, how does this unconscionable art-magic develop its operations ? Surely, 
ifpeople drop down ad libitum, and without disease around any person, it is the 
custom of this enlightened age to suspect poison, malpractice, or the like, and 
demand a judicial investigation. Has her conduct been examined into by the 
Grand Jury ? Has she never been required to give bail for her good behaviour ? 
Has she never brought suit against any of her kind-spoken neighbuurs for slander ? 
Ido not suppose a charge of witchcraft would in itself be a ground of action in 
court, but it certainly is actionable to say that her witchcraft is of murderous pro- 


| pensities.”” 


In spite of his serious mood, Falconer was compelled to laugh heartily. 

“Your practical way of putting the case, Bruce,” said he, ‘certainly justifies 
me in refusing you my personal testimony. How do I know but you might offer 
yourself as counsel for the defence, and return me to the Grand Inquest as one of 
the witnesses 

“But what I want to be informed of is the nature of this charm or spell with 
which she is supposed to be endowed. How does it operate? What are the 
signs by which its work is to be detected ?” 

“Why, you yourself had an instance this very night,” replied Falconer, “ of the 
ways in which it works.” 

“How do you mean ?” 

“Were you not in a somnambulistic state when I came into the room? Were 
you not in perfect rapport at the time with Sybilla ?” 

Iconfessed to him that my half-dream, half reverie was associated with her, as 
was very natural, after having spent the day in such pleasant company. 

“Didn’t she bewitch that flower before she gave it to you?” 

Remembering the singular action that had preceded the present of the flower, 
I was silent. 

“ And I will wager,” persisted Falconar, “that, before she gave you the 
flower, she pierced you through with one of her looks—the Affghan dagger, as it 
8 called hereabouts ? eh ? You see I am familiar with the whole modus operandi, 
— 7 shall be able to take out my diploma after awhile—D.D.: Diabolismi 

Again I was silent. 

“You want to know exactly what I think about Sybilla,” added Falconer. 
“Twill tell you. I don’t believe any of these cock-and-bull stories, of course, 
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nor do I give her credit for being the wholesale death-dealer that report makes 
her. ButI do believe that she exercises, in her own person, whether con- 
stantly or only at intermittent periods, whether of her own free will or quite 
unconsciously, I am not able to tell you, but I know that she does exercise a 
more potent degree of that peculiar mesmeric, magnetic, or whatever-you-may- 
call-it force, than any other person I ever saw. The common people hereabouts 
graphically describe the terrible power when they say, ‘ There’s no looking at her 
when her Indian devil (meaning the Affghan, I judge) is in her.’ I have seen 
the most powerful men bend to her like a willow twig before the gale, when, to 
all appearance, she was not aware of their presence. I am convinced that, when 
a weak will is often brought under this mysterious influence of hers, a deleterious 
effect is produced. I believe that, when she exercises this power of hers in alt 
its force upon certain peculiarly sensitive natures—and she has done so—it 
withers them up as the flowers were withered up under the breath of Rappaccini’s 
daughter in the tale. I will not, cannot, dare not say that she wields this dread 
power of hers wilfully, or even consciously, for I have no reason to doubt that 
she is as amiable as she is accomplished and beautiful; but, assuredly it is s0, 
that in more than one instance it has been wielded with terrible, nay, fatal effect ; 
and I wish to heaven she did not possess it, or, at least, could control it better. 
I tell you all these things, not to. prejudice you against the lady, but simply to 
put you on your guard, for I know you will cultivate her acquaintance. I do not 
apprehend any véry formidable consequences in your case, for you are a strong 
man, with a pig-headed obstinacy of will ; still, your experience to-night proves 
you to be susceptible, and therefore I say, Take care of Sybilla. And now, good 
night, for the chickens are beginning to crow already.” 

And my friend took up his lamp, and left me to my reflections. 

That these reflections were not very nice ones, the reader may infer from the 
fact that I was half inclined to suspect my fancy of a weakness towards the 
young lady. 

And [ did not like the idea of falling in love with a witch—no, not even if she 
were the witch of Atlas herself. 

Thought I, as I went to bed, I shall have a chance to sift this witchcraft busi- 
ness pretty soon. 

For she is going to take a ride with me to-morrow. 

I wonder will she ride upon a broomstick ? 

And I went to sleep, and dreamed of Mother Shipton ! 


PART II. 


Falconer had mounted me well, and Sybilla’s horse was a very spirited, hand- 
some animal, a fitting pedestal to her statuesque grace and beauty. She rode 
admirably—“‘ like a queen,’”’ as everyone said; she was full of life and spirits, 
and the morning was one of those dewy pearls of summer time that give such a 
sense of health and vigour to the soul and frame. But I was not myself,—dull, 
moody. All that Falconer had told me the night before kept repeating itself in my 
mind, until I found myself glancing askant at the fair image by my side, and in- 
voluntarily coming to loathe her in spite of all her beauty. She talked on with a 
life to which I could not respond, galloping with a free rein, and sometimes getting 
as far ahead of me upon the road as she kept beyond me in talk. I was angry 
with myself for suffering these morbid imaginings to overcome me so ; but I could 
not help it make what effort I would. At last, checking her horse into @ 
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walk, Sybilla drew up close alongside of me, and, turning, fixed a long, keen, 
inquiring gaze upon my face. 

“What is the matter with you?” saidshe abruptly. “‘ You are not the same 

n I found so entertaining yesterday.” 

“JT feel unaccountably dull,” I answered; ‘“‘I have a headache,—you must 
excuse me.” 

“ A headache! in this fresh morning air! How is that ?” 

I do not know,” I said, ‘* unless—’’ I suddenly added, willing to try her— 
“unless the flower you gave me yesterday caused it. I slept with it in my room, 
and flowers are said to produce very unwholesome feelings sometimes.” 

_* Fie! your suspicions are a libel upon my modest little ‘Quaker Lady 
said she, with an entirely unembarrassed air—‘‘ something you have eaten—or | 
drank—or your cigar, is at fault—and, man-like, you pitch upon the most innocent 
thing of any to blame. But, if it is only a headache, with no dreary heartache 
lying perdu behind it, like the venomed toad, continually to drop new poison into 
its wells—why, I can cure it. Shall I?” 

“Most willingly,” I replied. 

Without any display of maidenly consciousness, she drew the glove from her 
right hand, reached over, beckoned me down, and, as I bowed, placed the warm 
palm thrice gently upon my forehead. . 

“There,” said she ; ‘now it will go. Let us gallop so fast that it will not 
catch up with you again.” 

So saying, she drew on her glove, gathered up her reins, touched her mare 
with the whip, and cantered away so briskly that, as I kept by her side, I felt 
the dewy breeze smite coolly and refreshingly where her hand had so lately 
rested, and, ere we had ridden two hundred yards, not only was the dull, aching 
sense completely departed, but— ; 

My soul 
Smoothed itself out, a long-cramped scroll 
Fresheaing and fluttering in the wind ; 
and in place of the apathy and discomfort which-had until then possessed me, I 
felt a strange exhilaration and lightness of spirit, a sort of joyous new-birth, which 
put me in perfect apport with the fresh pleasant air and with my delightful 
companion. 

“Hurrah!” she cried, waving her hand as we rode, “ you are cured already ! 
The touch works like a charm. Men shall not call me a witch for nothing.” 

“T am indeed healed,” said I, ‘‘in spirits and in frame, and I should like to 
know how you are able to weave so potent a charm. Do wonder-workers ever 
reveal the secret of their spells ? ”’ 

“Never,” she replied, ‘‘ unless, like Samson, they yield to the power of a spell 
greater than their own. And that,” she added, with a sudden earnestness and 
vehemence really startling—‘* and that I shall never, never do !” 

“How will you be able to resist it,” answered I, ‘‘ seeing the charm is more 
potent than your own? You will be like the Genii in the Arabian Tales, who 
Were slaves of the master of the lamp, whomsoever he might be.” 

“ Hush!” she cried, in a choking tone that startled me—‘ hush! what you 
say is torture!” and, lashing her horse severely, she darted away. When I was 
again by her side, she began to talk to me about the scenery, about rocks, flowers, 
etc., and gave me to understand by her manner that the topic upon which we had 
started was a painful one, and must be discussed no more. 

I did not attempt to explain to myself how this sudden change in my feelings, 
from extreme depression to freedom and joy, had been brought about, nor indeed 
did I satisfy myself whether it was Sybilla’s work, or the mere simple operation 
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of my own imagination and the fresh, wholesome air. It was, in point of fact, a 
very difficult matter to speculate upon the causes of obscure phenomena, that 
might not be phenomena at all, while in the company of this delightful and bril- 
liant woman, whose talk was a continual intellectual stimulus, while her mere 
presence, her bright and exalted loveliness, was in itself a charm so soothing and 
so satisfying, that one must have been very exigent indeed to inquire farther. It 
is simple human nature, I believe, not only to consider beauty as “‘ its own excuse 
for being,”’ but to look upon all its surroundings, however abnormal they may be, 
as necessary conditions to its existence. Cleopatra’s dark sultry eyes and glance 
of fire could not be without Cleopatra’s tropic soul and her Nile-flood of volup- 
tuous excess. So, at least, we fancy. ; 

As we rode homewards cheerily, and talking with the ease and comfort of old 
acquaintances, we met a carriage, in which, behind a coloured driver, sat a very 
handsome lady, to whom I had already been introduced. I bowed, but Sybilla 
rode stately by. The lady acknowledged my salutation slightly, then turned, and 
looked Sybilla in the face with a look full of scorn and a curving lip. At the 
same time I saw her deliberately and significantly make the sign with which 
superstitious Italians think to avert the malign influence of the evil eye. Pal- 
pably it was meant to insult, and I saw the indignant blood mount into Sypbilla’s 
face, even to her temples. She rode on, however, saying nothing. Presently, a 
fawn-coloured greyhound, a handsome, lithe animal, came bounding along, in 
pursuit, evidently, of the carriage. At sight of this animal, Sybilla uttered a sort 
of angry exclamation, as if through her clenched teeth, and, to my wonder and 
dismay, plucked the gauntlet from her hand and flung it at the dog, so truly that 
it struck the animal on the back. The hound, startled, sprang out of the way, 
and, bewildered, frightened, ran under my horse’s feet. Before I could draw 
rein, the mischief was done—the shod hoofs struck it cruelly, knocked it down, 
and it lay panting and howling upon the ground, its ribs badly crushed. Ere I 
could dismount, Sybilla was already upon her feet, and, with passionate exclama- 
tions of pity and grief, sought to pick the dog up. Bunt the poor animal, 
grievously wounded as it was, attempted to crawl away from her in terror, and 
when I picked it up, lay panting in my arms, and licking my hands, its heart 
beating wildly, and its large eyes following every motion of Sybilla with a dumb 
terror that was distressing to behold. Sybilla sat down upon a stone by the 
roadside, and burst into tears. 

‘*Even the dumb beasts,’’ she cried ; ‘“‘ even the dumb beasts.” 

While I held the wounded animal upon my knees, seeking with what rude 
surgery I was master of to reduce the fractures, the carriage with the lady in it 
drove rapidly back. é 

“Oh, Fido! Fido! my poor dog! He is killed!” 

“* He is badly hurt, madam,” said I, ‘* but will recover. My horse trod upon 
him before I could check him.”’ I ‘did not, for shame’s sake, mention the inci- 
dent of Sybilla’s glove. And I handed the animal carefully to her in the carriage. 
“I beg you to believe, Mrs. ———” I was beginning, when she interrupted me, 
caressing her dog the while. 

** Don’t excuse yourself, Mr. Bruce,” said she, very kindly; “‘I know it was 
an accident, and must grieve you more than it does me. See, Fido licks your 


_ hand in token of forgiveness.” She glanced at Sybilla, still sitting weeping upon 


the stone, and said bitterly, so loud the other could not fail to hear her :—‘ I never 
knew before that Miss Vivien had so tender a heart! I beg she will not distress 
herself over so poor an object as a crippled dog. Drive on, John—home. Good 
day, Mr. Bruce.” And she was gone. 

Sybilla still sat there, weeping and sobbing. I had not yet got over the 
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shock of what she had done. It was something I could not reconcile with what 
I had fancied the girl’s character; and altogether the circumstances were so 
bewildering, that I felt stunned almost. But I did not seek to conceal my indig- 
nation. I could not. 

“ Hadn’t we better ride on?” said I, gravely. 

Without a word, she suffered me to help her upon her horse. Then I picked 
up the gauntlet from the dust, and mounted myself. 

“ Here is your glove, Miss Vivien,” said I. ee 

She took it, and put it on her hand without a word. Then, raising her veil, 
she turned her face full on mine, the tears still flowing, and said :— 

“Do you think the dog will die—poor Fido?” 

“T trust not.” 

“I do not know how I came to strike it,” she said, simply. I made her no 
reply. She went on as we rode :— 

“I would sooner thrust my hand into the fire than injure a poor, innocent, 
dumb beast, believe me, Mr. Bruce.” 

trust you would.” 

“Yet I cannot deny that I struck Fido, struck him viciously, and was the 
cause of his being hurt.” 
_ “Tt was very unfortunate,” I said, gravely. ; 

“‘ Mr. Bruce,” she said, speaking rapidly, and with great excitement, “you 
saw that look she gave me—that insulting gestnre she made? you heard what 
she said? Mr. Bruce, before Heaven, I love her—I love Adelaide as I do my 
own soul—yet you see how she treats me! how she scorns me and insults me! ” 

‘« But you struck at the dog, Miss Vivien, not at her,” 

“No! no! no!” she cried, passionately, ‘I did not see him—I did not see 
the dog! lLonly thought of resenting the affront put upon me by the woman I 
have loved—lI love so dearly! Before a stranger too! Mr. Bruce, I love Ade- 
laide! I would give my life for her—and she loved me, once. We were most 
intimate friends. And now, she hates me! But I love her still, dearly as 
ever.” 

‘Tt is a pity,” said I, indefinitely. 

_ “Ttis my fault,” she said, passionately, “ yet I could not help it! Adelaide 

and I were school-girls together, and constant companions, devoted friends. But 
Tom, her brother, poor Tom came between. He—he loved me. I liked him, 
but not that way—so I had to dismiss him. And that caused the trouble.” 

“Surely, you were not to blame for that Miss Vivien, nor ought your friend to 

quarrel with you for not loving her brother. Many a man has to be dismissed be- 
cause he has uot learned how to woo properly.” 

‘I know that Mr. Bruce,” said she; then she added, ina subdued, tremulous 
tone, while a sudden pallor came into her face—‘ but that is not it. Poor Tom 
—died! And that is why Adelaide hates me so!” 

She shivered, and, in spite of myself, I shivered too. We said no more until 
we reached her home. I would not go in, and, after helping her from her horse 
and leaving her at the door, I mounted, and was riding away, when she called me 
to her, at the same time coming towards me, gathering her riding habit over her 
arm. 

_ . “Mr. Bruce,” she asked, looking up, but only half looking, in my face, and 
speaking almost in a whisper, ‘‘ Do you thiuk poor Fido will forgive me?” 

Involuntarily I put myself in ‘‘ poor Fido’s ” place, and, moved by the loveli- 
ness of that entreating face, I cried impulsively, “ I know he will, Miss Vivien, and 
lick your hand, as he licked mine.” Mee fa! 

“Oh, thank-you,” said she, with simple sincerity ; and I saw the tears, gush 
into her eyes as she turned away. ar 
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Next time I met her, at her aunt’s, some three or four days afterwards, she 
came to meet me eagerly, and, with a face full of joy, cried out, giving me her 
hand at the same time :— 

“Fido will not die, Mr. Bruce! He is getting well! I have been catering 
for the poor creature ! ” 

Ah! it was you then, that sent the dog that strange present of a squirrel, 
was it, Miss Vivien?” said Doctor Grant, the village physician, a surgeon of re- 
pute, buried far beneath his deserts in this healthy country neighbourhood. He 
gazed at her keenly, as he asked. - 

** Yes,” she replied, simply, ‘‘ Fido and I used to be very good friends, before 
—before poor Tom died. I wanted to send him something nice, but Adelaide 
would not have received it, coming from me, so I got John to take it as coming 
from himself.” 

“ Strange!” said the doctor, as if to himself, : 

** Why strange, Dr. Grant?” rejoined she, impetuously. “ Do I not tell you 
I loved the dog? ” 

“ That is the strange part of it, Miss Vivien,” said he, with a tone almost stern, 
“the dog is dead!” 

“ Dead!” she cried, in a tone of agony. “Dead!” a sudden swift horror 
mounted into her face, she stared around her in a mute, bewildered way, then, 
putting her white hands to her forehead, abruptly left the room. 

“You say the dog isdead? ” asked Falconer coming up. 

** Yes,” replied Dr. Grant, grimly. ‘I was called in—glad to get a surgical 
case, even if it is a mere dog, and I had got the little hound almost on his 
legs again. I was present when John brought the squirrel. Adelaide gave 
Fido a bit, which he ate greedily, then laid down, and, while we were talking 
over him, the little beast qnietly stretched himself out and died, almost without 
a sigh.” 

“Poison ?”’ asked Falconer, in a low tone. 

“No,” said Dr. Grant, emphatically ; “I suspected that, carried off the squir- 
rel, and have carefully tested for it. No poison! Our amiable friend,” indica- 
ting with his thumb the door through which Sybilla had disappeared, ‘‘ must 
have put her ‘ spell’ upon it, as you say. I tell you what, Falconer,” added he, 
“T am afraid I am beginning to come into your theory of this case. It’s a con- 
founded mystery !”’ 

Falconer looked & me significantly. 

“I beg your pardon, Mr. Bruce,” said the doctor, turning tome. “TI forgot 
you were a stranger. Jalconer and I are students of human nature, pretty keen 
ones, too—eh, Falconer ?—and we have long differed in regard to what diagnosis 
should be made in the case of the prettiest piece of womanhood in this county. 
I begin to suspect all my philosophy will have to go down before Falconer’s 
crude, ridiculous conjecture.” 

* Falconer and I have talked about this matter,” I said. 

** And you think we have no right to deal thus lightly with so strange a topic ? 
Perhaps so—but, when you have been longer amongst us, you will find that: 
the mystery is in everybody’s mouth, high and low. Your friend is right, how- 
ever, Falconer,’ added he; ‘‘ we must not talk about this hound business, for, 
if Adelaide should come to hear that Sybilla sent the squirrel, she will be 
certain to hint at poison, and make a scandal about it,” 

We did not see Sybilla any more that day. She excused herself to us, 
through Mrs. Vivien, upon the plea of a headache, and soon we took our 
departure. Riding home, the doctor, Falconer, and I got into a grave and 
— discussion upon the subject of mesmeric influences, and the fascination 
of animals. 
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Tue PERIOD. 


W's the close of October, the Idle Period of the year, the three months that. 
are more or less devoted to indolent amusement by all those to whom indo- 
lent amusement is a possibility, comes to an end. The season for months at the: 
seaside, for tours and excursions, is over. Scotland and the Lakes, Switzerland,. 
and all the innumerable summer resorts on the English coast, grow gradually 
deserted. Society goes into winter quarters, in country houses, in London streets. 
and squares, at Brighton or at Torquay ; and those who absolutely shrink from 
encountering the normal horrors of an English winter “ follow the feet of the 
flying summer,” and make for one of the pleasant towns of the Riviera, for 
Mentone, Nice, or Cannes, for Rome, or even for distant Algiers; whilst others. 
favour the warmest nooks of our English South—Bournemouth or Ventnor. One 
has to bid farewell to the sports of summer and autumn. Yachting in home: 
waters ends with the middle of September, and yachts are now laid up for the 
winter, with the exception of those that have started, or are about to start, on 
that pleasantest of expeditions, a cruise in the Mediterranean. The shooting, too, 
of the season is almost finished. Woodland and stubble have been pretty well 
beaten and shot over by November, with the exception of the preserves that have 
been kept back, and the coverts that have been left untouched, with a view to the 
Christmas battwes. The first meets of the staghounds and harriers have been 
already held, and with November the crack packs throughout the country will 
‘commence operations. Men will everywhere be enjoying the great national amuse- 
ment. Even an English winter has its compensations. 

The Silly Season is the journalist’s synonym for the Idle Period. During the 
three months that have just closed, year after year, a profound apathy seems to 
settle on the world. Nothing happens to excite attention. Nothing is said to 
occasion remark. The rulers of men cease from the making of history.. There 
appears to be on every side a conspiracy of inaction. It is natural that those 
who have to make bricks without straw, to compose leading articles when they 
have nothing to write about, should view the time with little favour. This year, 
at least, the autumn months have been made politically interesting, but at a some- 
what terrible cost. The War has day by day brought to usits measure of fierce 
excitement, and the monotony of existence has been rudely stirred by the sight of 
the great drama that is being enacted so close to our own shores. Men have 
learnt to enter into and appreciate the feverish eagerness with which a school-girl 

s her first novel as they have watched with the intensest curiosity the deve- 

- lopment of events on the Continent, and have followed with breathless interest the 
fortunes of those the stories of whose lives from day to day is being unfolded to us. 
They have felt the same keen suspense when there has been a pause in the 
sequence of incidents, the same surprise at the unforeseen catastrophes, the same 
aoxiety to learn the dénowement, the same desire for the success of those who 
have enlisted their sympathies. It must be admitted that the events of the War 
have been far more startling and far more strange than those of the wildest of. 
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works of fiction, and that the men on both sides, Kénig Wilhelm, the Graf 
-von Bismarck—that terrible major of Cuirassiers, “‘ Unser Fritz,” the “ Red 
Prince,” the “ Man in Spectacles ”—silent in seven tongues ; the fallen Emperor, 
Marshal Bazaine, General Bourbaki, Garibaldi, and Léon Gambetta—all present 
more or less of the characteristics of ‘‘ heroes of romance.” 

The War has given rise to a curious complication of sympathies and sentiments 
‘in England. A small section of the Conservative party, who happen to be very 
well represented in the press, have espoused from the first, with an amusing vehe- 
mence, the cause of France. They did not seem to be aware that the position 
which they assumed was in direct opposition to the historic traditions of their 
party, as well as to the principles they are supposed to have at heart. They 
appear to have been animated by a sentimental feeling in favour of the Empire, and 
to have had a positive affection for that very vulgar despotism, with its tinselled 
splendours and coarse vices, that all French gentlemen and all intelligent foreigners 
united in shunning and despising. And they were somewhat impressed too by a belief 
that Napoleon III. was a Saviour of Society and had kept the Revolution in check, 
being, apparently quite ignorant of the truth that no one has done more to advance 
‘the principles of the Revolution and to make Republicanism endurable than the 
ex-Emperor. They have never been tired of pleading that France and England 
fought side by side in the Crimea and in China, and that France did not attack 
England during the Indian Mutiny as substantial reasons for enlisting sympathies 
on the side of France. They have omitted to recall how peace was concluded 
at the close of the Russian War by the French Emperor with a curious disregard 
of what England might desire or do. They say nothing about the causes of the 
various Invasion Panics in England during the past twenty years. They do not 
allude to the episode of the French Colonels, nor point out what it was that led 
to the establishment of the Volunteer Force. And they appear to be carefully 
ignorant of all those diplomatic intrigues of recent years in which the “ faithful 
ally ” of Tennyson’s verses has been engaged, and which have directly menaced 
in most instances the interests of Great Britain, and of course they do not 
dwell on the Projet de T'raité. Indeed, by their studied reticence and complacent 
ignoring of unpleasant facts, they have done their best to justify a claim on be- 
half of themselves and those who believe in them, to the possession of that 
quality with which Stuart Mill unkindly credited the whole Tory Party. Now, 
however, that they find that the victory of France means the triumph of the 
Republic, and that they have Mr. Congreve, Mr. Beesly, and Mr. Odger, as 
their most prominent allies, their disgust and dissatisfaction are something ve 
ludicrous and not a little pleasant to contemplate. On the other hand, it has 
been curious to remar!: the hearty support given by English Liberalism to the 
policy of that stern and unbending Tory and cynical opponent of Radical theories, 
the Count von Bismarck. Now that Napoleon is at Wilhelmshéhe, one reads 
with a new and strange interest Mr. Swinburne’s bitter sonnet written some few 
years since :— 


Hath he not deeds to do and days to see 

Yet ere the day that is to see him dead? 

Beats there no brain yet in the poisonous head, 
Throbs there no treason? Ifno such thing there be, 
If no such thought, surely this is not he. 

Look to the hands then; are the hands not red ? 
What are the shadows about this man’s bed ? 

Death, was not this the cup-bearer to thee ? 

Nay, let him live then till in this life’s stead 

Even he shall pray for that thou hast to give; 
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Till seeing his hopes and not his memories fled, 
Even he shall cry upon thee a bitter cry, 


That life is worse than death ; then let him live, 
Till death seems worse than life ; then let him die. 


The fact that Paris itself is beleaguered undoubtedly brings the war very near’ 
home to us, and accounts for much of the sympathy that is felt for France in 
its defeat. When four years ago Vienna was menaced with a hostile occupation,. 
the news was received here with considerable equanimity. And if we had learnt 
that foreign troops had entered Berlin, and foreign sentinels were mounting 
guard Unter den Linden, and that the Thiergarten had been devastated and 
destroyed, we should none of us be very deeply concerned. But when Paris is 
endangered all the world is anxious on its behalf. To most of us the environs of 
Paris are as well-known as the London suburbs. We are as much at home in 
the Rue de Rivoli, the Rue de la Paix, and the Boulevard des Italiens, as in 
Oxford-street, Regent-street, and Pall Mall. We are as familiar with the Champs 
Elysées as with Piccadilly, and have found the Bois de Boulogne far more: 
pleasant than the Row and the Ring—far more picturesque than Hyde Park 
or Kensington Gardens. We have looked on the wooded banks of the Seine 
from St. Cloud almost as often as on the pleasant valley of the Thames from 
Richmond Hill. Versailles and Porchefontaine have associations only less agree- 
able than Windsor and Ascot. We are as well acquainted with the white 
maisonettes of Passy and Auteuil as with the villas of Twickenham and Roe- 
hampton. And it is natural that we should learn with a very deep regret and a 
very painful interest that all these familiar scenes have been already devastated 
and wasted by war, or are threatened with utter ruin and destruction at no dis- 


tant date. In hard winters in Paris one has been accustomed to see chalked 


upon the walls of the stormy quarters of Paris, the grim invocation of the 
prolétaires to authority “‘ Du pain on du plomb.” This year the alternative has 
been offered to all Paris, and Paris has decided for bullets instead of bread. One 
cannot contemplate without shuddering the probability that all the West End of 
Paris, the pleasant quarter that lies between the Rue Vivienne and*the Arc de 
Y Etoile, between the Seine and the Boulevards, will be subjected to the horrors of 
a bombardment. If it were only Belleville or La Villette that were menaced. 
with such a fate, one would regard the prospect with equanimity. But the part 
of Paris that runs the most risk of ruin is the Paris of the English, the section of 
the city that ‘is almost an Anglo-Saxon colony. One begins already to ask: 
Where will good Americans go now when they die ? 

_ Paris is not the only European capital that will be affected by the war. Rome- 
cannot but lose under a Parliamentary Government some of its most marked. 
characteristics. Living under the paternal sway of the Pope, you felt as if you. 
were transplanted for the time into the Middle Ages. There was a quaint 
medixval atmosphere about the city, the effects of which no one could quite: 
resist. You were in the midst of a society that was in some degree separated. 
from our modern civilisation.. You seemed removed from the turmoil and 
interests of the living present into the stagnation of a dead past. All things. 
seemed to wear an archaic aspect. Much that you saw possessed a decidedly 
fossilised appearance, and the various evidences that you were really in the 
Nineteenth Century came in to heighten the contrast rather than to destroy the 
illusion. You pored over some dry volume with all the zest with which one tastes. 
forbidden fruit when you learnt that it was on the Index, that its author was 
excommunicated, and that the book itself had been smuggled across the frontier. 


When you were hunting, you charged more than usually stiff stagionate with. 
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additional fervour from the knowledge that you risked not only your own neck, 
but that far more important interests were at stake, and that in the event of a 
fatal accident Society would doubtless lose for the winter the pleasant rendezvous 
that the tomb of Cecilia Metella affords. But now that paternal government has 
ceased, Rome will merely be a capital like any other. It will only have its arts 
and antiquities to redeem it from mediocrity amongst cities. And Florence, too, 
will scarcely remain the same as it has been of late years. It once enjoyed the 
fame of being the most charming of abiding places in Europe. It was the seat of 
a society that if very far from being strait-laced, was at least very pleasant. 
Its morality might be impugned. Its fascination was undoubted. With the 
revolution these traditional glories decayed. It lost its Grand Ducal Court, and 
all that the presence of a Court implied; and then when it was made the capital 
of United Italy, a horde of politicians and officials, and of all those who hang on 
to the political and official worlds, descended upon the Tuscan city, and the 
special charms of Florence and Florentine society were lost. It seemed no 
longer the Florence of which Tennyson had sung :— 


In Florence, too, what golden hours 

In those long galleries were ours, 
What drives about the green Cascine, 
What walks in Boboli’s ducal bowers ! 


‘Whether now that the old conditions will be in some degree restored the old 
attractiveness will revive, is a question that only the coming years can answer. 


Dress. 


Alphonse Karr has wittily, if not reverently, said that the toilette of women 
is like the altar which the Greeks erected to the unknown God; they dress they 
know not for whom. Throughout the animal creation the brightest colours and 
gayest plumage are alinost invariably given to the male; but in this case it is 
the feminine element which revels in brilliant hues, and it is to woman we 
must look to preserve the esthetic balance of the universe. Men furnish the 
element of power; we look to her for all the graceful and the beautiful. And 
as it is to the eye that the beauty of woman first appeals, that sense de- 
mands imperiously to have its rights. The first duty of woman to Society is 
‘to dress well. 

Now, to dress well it is not necessary to dress expensively, it is only to dress 
appropriately. But to accomplish this needs an intimate knowledge of one’s 
self, a knowledge which, strange as it may seem, few people possess, because 
it is only to be acquired by careful study and a most candid and impartial 
scrutiny. A really vain woman never dresses well, because she has the hardi- 
hood to imagine that she looks well in anything, and tosses upon her person 
an incongruous medley of colours and forms that, to use an expressive French 
idiom, swear at each other, as well as at every shade in her complexion, every 
line in her shape. 

The three grand unities of dress are time, place, and person. The womafi 
who knows herself to be fifty and dresses persistently like fifteen, loses the 
advantages that a careful adjustment of sober tones and matronly combinations 
would have given her, and brings the faded tints of her complexion into dangerous 
proximity with the dazzling colours of youth. While recourse ‘to the coarse and 
unavailing devices of paints and dyes cannot be too earnestly deprecated, every 
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legitimate means of softening the ravages of time by judicious concealment, and 
the ‘use of quiet but cheerful tints must be considered not only legitimate but 
praiseworthy. A sober richness of attire takes.the place of the airy fabrics and 
bright hues of earlier years, and in the velvets, laces, and diamonds permitted to 
the matron, she can surely find consolation for the roses and tarletans of the young 
girl. Form, too, should change with the years. Because a neck and bust are 
lovely to look at in the bloom of youth, it by no means follows that we care to see 
their ruins twenty years after, a the graceful screen of lace which veils the 
- shoulders of an old beauty testifi¢s at once to her modesty and her good sense. 
Short dresses and round hats are in themselves exceedingly sensible things, but 
we do not wish to see our mothers and grandmothers parading the streets a pyra- 
mid of peaked furbelows of every cclour of the rainbow, and a painful revulsion of 
feeling is occasioned by the sight of a soured and withered visage under the 
coquettishly-tilted brim of a tiny round hat. 

But while we deny to age the privileges of youth, let us be equally strict upon 
the other side. Young girls in full possession of that nameless charm of extreme 
youth which the French call la beauté du diable, whose eyes sparkle without the 
aid of eau de cologne or belladonna, whose brilliant complexions glow with a 
“bloom of youth” not to be purchased at any fashionable perfumer’s, and whose 
wavy tresses grow honestly on their fair and thoughtless heads, .should be cau- 
tious how they trespass upon the narrow province of their elders. Be generous, 
mesdemoiselles ! You have what neither art nor wealth can give them. Why 
covet their point lace and their diamonds, their velvets and their satins? As the 
little song has it :— 

Du hast ja die schénsten Augen, 
Mein Liebchen, was willst Du denrmehr? 


You who can stick a rose in your luxuriant tresses and be beautiful, what do you 
want with a tinsel tiara? When your arms are so lovely, where is the need of 
loading them with bracelets, and why insist upon making your pretty little per- 
sons a show-figure for all the jewellers of the metropolis? Leave your gems and 
gauds to those who need them, and come out like the fresh young Spring, with 
her light in your eyes and her flowers in your sunny hair. It is a matter of 
economy, young ladies, to which we would counsel you. You will have plenty of 
time by-and-bye to dress like sixty, robe yourselves like sixteen while you have the 
chance, for the hours are fast stealing your May from you, and by no magic pro- 
cess yet discovered can we grow young again. 

It is not enough to dress according to age, one must also regard the unity of 
place. Station in life, or absolute literal standing of the moment, both are to be 
consulted. Simplicity is a grace and a charm, but we do not care to see a 
duchess dress like a milkmaid ; it is her duty, as well as her privilege, to delight 
our eyes with magnificence, the creamy sheen of satin, the soft, rich lights of 
velvet, and the brilliant flashes of precious stones. And most assuredly we do 
not wish to see the milkmaid ape the duchess. What would become of her dairy 
while she was attending to her toilette, and how would her paniers consort with 
her milk-pans? A servant girl looks much more lady-like, if she did but know 
it, in neat and modest garments befitting her duties, than she does rigged out in 
tawdry finery which imitates the worst taste of her mistress ; and the daughter of 
a poor man is lovelier in a simple merino which she can afford and is at ease in 
wearing, than in any extravagant pomp of silk and satin. ; 5 

Critics used to complain of women’s slovenliness in dragging superb dresses 
through the mire of the town ; and now that the fashion of sweeping the streets 
with ladies’ trains is happily abated, of the display on the promenades of toilettes 
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so gorgeous in colour and rich in material as to attract every eye, and rivet the 
attention of every lounger. The pronounced aim of fashionable toilettes at pre- 
sent is to do that very thing, and to enable the wearer to run a gauntlet of 
vulgar observation, which would cause a truly modest woman to sink into the 
ground with shame. Balzac says that we have believed the mouches of the 
eighteenth century lost, or forgotten; we are mistaken. To-day, the women, 
more skilful than those of the past, seek the gaze of the opera-glass by the most 
audacious stratagems. This one first discovers the rosette of ribbons, with a dia- — 
mond in the centre, which attracts the attention of an evening, that one revives a © 
past mode, or plants a dagger in her hair. These sublime efforts, these Waterloos 
of coquetry or love, then become fashions to the inferior spheres, while these 
happy creatures are seeking new ones. But to attract attention, it is needless to 
say, is not synonymous with dressing well, or we might take a perambulating 
advertiser for our model, and no woman is well-dressed who wears in the street 
the materials and colours only fit for the house, or who persists in dragging 
through the dirt a train only intended to be worn in a carriage. And of all 
forms of bad dressing, the worst is to be over-dressed, for it adds the vulgarity of 
ostentation to the list of other social crimes. 

There remains to be considered the third and all-important poin e person. 
And it is here that that candid and impartial scrutiny of which we goke before 
must begin. A woman must be aware of all her defects in order to mn and 
obliterate them, as she must be aware of all her beauties in order to give due 
prominence to their effect. There are certain well-known and universal rules to 
be observed, as, for instance, that perpendicular stripes give length to the figure, 
while horizontal ones shorten it; that shawls are not becoming to high shoulders, 
nor plain waists to flat chests; that round faces look best below a high head- 
dress, and thin ones beneath a low one; that brunettes should not wear green 
(which they wz// do), nor blondes yellow, and so on. But besides this A B C of 
the art of dress, there is a subtler personal adaptation of what Balzac has well called 
the mouches (patches) of the present day. It consists in the dexterous arrange- 
ment, not only of the grand masses of the toilette, the harmonious disposition of 
tint and form, but of those little nothings which go so far to make the perfect 
whole, the ribbon added, to produce the necessary climax of colour; the well- 
chosen jewel, that answers to the painter’s high light; the nameless devices that 
enhance the beauties of the subject, and throw its defects into the shade. Has 
she a pretty foot ? the daintiest of chaussures reveals its Arab lines; an ugly 
hand? soft falls of dainty lace tone down any harshness of colour, and half 
conceal its size. The hair rolled back in silky waves reveals the exquisite 
contour of the ear, or curled and frizzed above the forehead, takes away from 
its unfeminine height. A thousand airy nothings go to make that charming 
whole of which Ben Jonson was dreaming when he sang— 

Give me a look, give me a face, 
That makes simplicity a grace ! 

He little knew how much art had been expended upon that picture of “a 

sweet neglect.” 
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Part 


“ T\OCTOR,” said Falconer, suddenly, “ tell Bruce the story of the Java spar- 
rows. He hasnever heard it. ‘ 

The Doctor, nothing loth, began :— 

“When poor Tom Temple” 

“He was Adelaide’s brother,” explained Falconer. - 

“When Tom Temple returned from India, he brought with him a cage with a 
pair of the most intelligent Java sparrows that ever were seen. There were 
scarcely atty bird tricks but these tiny fellows were up to them, and they obeyed 
Tom as readily as if he had been Signor Blitz, the conjuror. When Tom, in 
due course, as all of our young men have done, fell in love with a lady, who 
shall be nameless, he gave the pair of birds to her, and the handsome cage, and 
all, as freely as he had given her his heart. For you must know, Mr. Bruce, 
that, when any one opens his heart to this lady, he is not able to make any 
reservations. 

‘«‘ Ananias and Sapphira would not have died for falsehood had she been in the 
church in their day, for they would have given her all, without holding back a 
penny nor a mite. So the lady got the birds, and, as is her fashion, set to work 
to cultivate them. But birds, Mr. Bruce, have subtle feelings, and, I do not 
doubt, have a philosophy also, of their own, not amenable to human laws and 
reasons. ‘They are given to obscure passions, to violent affections and violent 
antipathies, which rule them quite as peremptorily as the same unreasonable things 
rule men. So, of these two birds,one came to love this lady with a devotion 
quite touching and remarkable, and the other to hate her and to shrink from 
her with an antipathy fully as striking. The more she courted them, the more they 
seemed to be confirmed in their antagonistic feelings. I am not exactly informed, 
said the Doctor, slyly, ‘* but I believe it was the male bird which loved, and the 
female bird hated this lady of whom I am speaking. At any rate, the one which 
hated seemed to have an unconquerable dread and disgust for her, and would display 
the utmost uneasiness and fright when she was by. It would flutter and ruffle its 
feathers, and scream, and beat its poor wings in unavailing efforts to escape, and no 
effort of patience on her part had any effect to conquer its dislike. The other bird, 
on the contrary, came to love her so much that it was continually uneasy unless 
she were in sight. When she spoke to it, or petted it, it would exhibit the 
utmost joy, pluming down its feathers, and skipping joyfully about, and putting 
its little bill between her lips, and nestling close to her, and entertaining her with 
a voluntary exhibition of its choicest. tricks, and a voluntary rehearsal of its most 
recherché songs. So great was the difference between the conduct of the two 
birds that, finally, the lady was constrained to put them into separate cages, so 
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that, while she could minister to the one that loved her, the other might be in charge 
of somebody from whom it was willing to receive its food. 

‘One day,’’ continued the Doctor, “‘ the lady was in the room where her birds 
were, and the thought struck her to open the cages, as she had often done before, 
to let the birds fly about the room where they would. But, no sooner had she 
done so, than a very strange thing happened. For the bird which hated her, 
seeming to conquer its dread all at once, flew towards her, and made a savage 
attack upon her, flying into her face, and trying to peck out her eyes with its 
little beak, its feathers all ruffled, and its shrill piping note shriller still with rage. 
Then, while she defended herself against this assault, the other bird, the one that 


loved her, with a shrill note of defiance, flew likea miniature falcon to the rescue, 


and attacked itsmate. The lady, bewildered, and scarcely kuowing what she did, 
stood by and saw the little birds engaged in so fierce a battle that one would 
have guessed the combatants were men, not birds. It did not last long, for in a 
few seconds, as they wrestled, plucked, bleeding, torn, the bird that loved her 
overthrew its mate, driving its beak through the eye into the brain, so that the 
little bird fell upon the floor dead. Then, the champion, flying to her, perched 
upon her shoulder, and, torn and bleeding as it was, sounded a piping, quavering 
song of triumph—then, quivered and fell. She caught it, and placed it on her 
bosom, where it nestled closely for a moment, gasped two or three times, and 
died. And, in that same hour, it is said, on which the champion bird that loved 
her breathed its last, dying in her defence, poor Tom Temple also breathed his 
last, dying, like the Java sparrow, for love of the lady’”—— 

*‘ For the love of Sybilla,” said Falconer. 

* Sybilla!” I murmured to myself. ‘God help Sybilla and her mysterious 
destiny !” 

A few days subsequent to this, I again met Sybilla, at a certain entertainment, 
which brought together most of the society in and around Woodleigh. Mrs. 
Vivien was there, Adelaide Temple,’ Bertie, Dr. Grant, Falconer, and many other 
persons. There was alsoa young clergyman present, a Mr. Minnis, to whom 
Falconer called my attention, saying :— 

“JT want you to observe him closely; he is an element in the mystery of 
Sybilla.” 

a think I should have studied his look, anyhow, for Mr. Minnis was a very 
curious person. He was quite a young man, tall and spare, with long, lank hair, 
anda high, intellectual forehead. He wore a clerical uniform, such as is now 


affected by youths of the Ritualistic persuasion, and his elaborately polished shoes 


seemed large enough to contain each a penitential pint of peas, besides his own 
feet. But the man himself was a puzzle, he looked so unsubstantial. I cannot 
give any better idea of the impression he made upon me, standing there in his big 
shoes, than by comparing him to a will-o’-the-wisp. Like that he flickered, 
wavered, shone out and paled away into dimness again continually. There was 
a tremulous, vibrating quality about the man which put me in mind of his own 
image reflected in agitated water. Thin, milky-looking cheeks, a beardless, inde- 
finite chin, a high, sharp nose, with diaphonous nostrils, weak, uncertain, bleached 
lips, dry and quivering, and faded gray eyes, large, round, rolling, with an intro- 
verted and unspeculative look out of them, made up his ineffective eidolon ; but 
it was not always you were able to detect him so distinctly, and often even while 
you gazed at him, he paled away, and grew dimmer, and more impalpable, until 
you fancied he was going to vanishincontinently. If there was ever a man made 
to bestow ‘‘ ghostly admonitions,” I thought, assuredly Mr. Minnis is that very 
person. He hada light, hesitating cough, dry as a meal-tub, and his voice was a 
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sort of expostulative, sighing whisper. Never had I seen a human body that 
seemed to have less brain and blood in it, and less of the essential breath of life. 
He sat listless, withdrawn, in a heap, so to speak, and twitched, and quivered, and 
flickered, like a gas light in an uncertain draught of air. 

When Sybilla came in, in company with her aunt, she bowed only slightly 
to me, making at the same time that haughty, scornful movement of the 
shoulders that became her so well, and gave such a queenlike quality to her 
beauty. She seemed bright and charming as ever, and, except for her reserve 
and distance with me, in no wise different from what I had seen her before. 
Passing slowly and gracefully through the company, with a smile or a toss of 
the head here and there, as the person seemed to demand whom she encoun- 
tered, she came at length to where Mr. Minnis was, spoke to him, took a seat 
by him, and entered into vivacious conversation with him. Thereupon, a 
wonderful transformation took place—the will-o’-the-wisp changed suddenly 
into a man, the pallid, flickering image gained stability and colour, and the 
bent, quivering form sat erect and firm. It was as when a wasted, withered 
flower is thrown into stimulating waters, so that the dried sap flows again, the 
shrivelled petals are unfolded, the blanched colours revive, and the blossom 
that was dead comes to life again, and blooms forth new and fresh. He lifted his 
head up, erect and proud, a warm glow came into his cheek, almost giving it full- 
ness, his lips waxed eloquent, and his dim, absent eyes darkened and kindled and 
shone with a fire I never dreamed could burn there. It was precisely whai I 
have called it—a transformation—and it was wrought by Sybilla’s presence ; for 
- ‘when, now and then, she left him, to dance or otherwise—for she bestowed most 

of her time upon him—he began to wane and pale away, and grow dim at once, like 
stars in the morning twilight. I watched him for a moment as he sat there, after 
“she was gone for good, and before he got ready to go away himself. He had 
shrunk and withered, and seemed to tumble, as it were, into a -hheap—a few 
uncomfortable clothes flung about the ensanguined image of a boneless and nerve- 
jess man that had been galvanised into a sort of momentary life, but now that the 
shock was past, was more collapsed than ever. 

“Poor fellow, he will not last long,” said some one behind me, as Mr. Minnis 
rose and left the room, dragging his feet slowly and painfully ashe walked ; “ his 
consumption has long been past remedy. How pale and weak he is; yet how he 
sein gy to revive while that kind and lovely Miss Vivien was talking with 
him !” 

“‘ Consumption!” growled Falconer at my ear; “better say the Sybilla dis- 
ease. He is one of her lovers, Bruce, and that is the way they die. Each time 
they meet her, they flare up like a fire when the poker is thrust into it, then go 
away from her weaker and more bloodless than ever.” 

The days now flew rapidly by, while I still stayed at Woodleigh, like a moth 
near the candle. In spite of her growing reserve and hauteur—part of which I 
attributed to my being Falconer’s companion, part I could not account for at all— 

' I saw Sybilla many times. I heard also much about her. The people of Wood- 

leigh, with whom she was an incessant subject of talk, were divided in opinion 
respecting her—so much divided, in fact, that they had formed themselves into 
seve al parties, and contended for their respective views with considerable bitter- 
ness. Their combined opinions made up an appalling testimony to the extent of 
the belief that malign and supernatural influences waited on her; and the pres- 
sure of this was the stronger because nearly every one could mention some cir- 
cumstances that had come under his or her own immediate observation. There 
was a party, headed by Adelaide Temple, and composed principally of persons of 
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her own sex, who, shirking the question of supernatural powers, contended out- 
right for Sybilla’s malefic disposition, and that she was continually working 
desolation and destruction, by subtle means to them unknown, with the sole pur- 
pose of gratifying a dark and fiendlike fondness for evil. This party instanced 
many things which seemed to be traceable up to her, and which could not be 
accounted for but upon this hypothesis. There was a large party, but chiefly 
from among the ignorant and superstitious, who held the views we have seen 
Falconer entertain, more or less modified by their own peculiar doctrines relative 
to such things. There was also a party, represented by Dr. Grant and other of 
the more intelligent and sceptical folks of Woodleigh, who, while admitting that 
Sybilla and her surroundings perplexed and puzzled them, would not admit any 
explanation that passed the due limits of scientific reserve. These people, study- 
ing her curiously, and curiously investigating every circumstance in her life that 
transpired, were free to admit that the more they learned about Sybilla, the more 
inexplicable did she become, the deeper and darker was the mystery that envi- 
roned her. There were yet other two parties—the party of those who hooted at 
the idea there was any circumstance in Sybilla’s case not clearly explicable upon 
ordinary and rational grounds—who laughed at the nursery-talk about the 
Affghan, derided the bird-story, and spoke of Tom Temple’s twberculosis pulmo- 
naris and Mr. Minnis’ ineradicable dyspepsia as adequate explanations of their 
respective disorders ;—and the party, lastly, of those who loved Sybilla with pure 
devotion, and cousequently felt her to be a flawless crystal. 

To which of these parties should I join myself? 

Assuredly I did not belong to the rank of her foes, nor yet was I quite ready 
to believe, with the Rey. Mr. Minnis, that all I was told about her was mere 
malicious invention upon the part of her enemies. I felt quite well assured that 


Miss Vivien was as pure and maidenly as she was beautiful and proud. I felt ° 


convinced also, that however impulsive and erratic her temper might be, her 
natural disposition was kindly and tender. For the rest, I was uncertain. I 
could not bring myself down to believe with Falconer, nor was I satisfied to reject 
with the sceptics. There were some things which I myself had seen which 
demanded more explanation than I was able to find for them. The only thing for 
me to do was to study Sybilla still more closely, in order to make the mystery 
out. 

But this was hard to do, for the more I pursued her, the more she avoided me ; 
the more I sought her out, the more shy and haughty she became; the more I 
humbled myself before her, the less tolerant she grew of my presence. So, while 
I still followed her, she ‘made me vexed and anxious, angry with myself, yet 
unable to abstain, and my brow grew puckered, my eyes speculative, my cheek a 
shade paler ; so that Falconer began to accuse me of being already under the 
witch’s spell, and entreated me to break it, once for all, as he had done. 

But how could I deo this thing? How could I avoid seeking the light of her 
eye, no matter how much she averted it from me? How could I refrain from 
basking in the joyous beauty of her countenance, glowing like sunlight upon retired 
valleys? How could I help pursuing her, and following after her, and thinking of 
her, and cherishing her in my dreams? How could I help doing this when I felt 
that I loved Sybilla—loved her dearer than I loved my own soul, more faithfully 
than I loved my life. and would give this, and that, and all, aye ALL, to possess 
her! How could I help it, how could I help it, I say ? 
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Part III, 


One evening, Falconer and I visited at a house where some company was 
gathered. As we came in, Sybilla was singing one of Henry Heine’s strangely 
sweet ballads, set to a simple chord of melody that had all the weird effect and 
foree of an intricate symphony, so completely had the composer put his heart 
into it. Sybilla was frequently in the habit of singing without any instrumental 
accompaniment, which she was very competent to do, for her voice was very 
strong and rich—and on this occasion she was seated in a partially-lighted room, 
with the company gathered in a circle round her. Thus it happened that her face 
was towards us, and she saw us immediately when we entered the door. Her voice 
seemed to tremble and falter, and I fancied that, had it been light enough, I 
should have seen her change colour. She stopped singing at once, and removed 
from her central position to a distant part of the room, peremptorily declining to 


conclude the song. She was out of voice, she said. I took a seat by her side, — 


but, after coldly exchanging a few words with me, she rose, and went away, to 
talk with some one else. Falconer came and took the chair she had vacated, 
and, in a low tone, hummed over to himself— 

Till nightingale shall shun her rose, 

Till blood shall stop where water flows, 

The half she loves shall pine and die, 

The half she loves shall from her fly ! 


“I say, Bruce,” whispered he, “ that first verse seems to be coming true— 
Till nightingale shall shun her rose! 


The lovely Sybilla is decidedly giving you the cold shoulder. T have noticed it 


severl times here lately. I congratulate you, my boy!” 

A tumultuous whirl of emotions wrestled within my heart till it ached again, 
For I had noticed this thing before, often—now, in my unreasoning passion, his 
words seem to supply her with a motive, and me ?—they filled me with hopes and 
wild dreams so strange, so exigent, that I grew almost faint under their pressure 
and tumult. I said no more to Sybilla that evening, nor much to anybody, but, 


folding my arms over my bosom, as if to constrain within it the emotions that 


threatened to burst forth, I impatiently waited for the time when we could take 
our leave. There was but little sleep for me that night, for a new purpose had 
taken possession of me, and I could scarcely wait for the morning to give me the 
chance to accomplish it. 

Immediately after breakfast, I told Falconer I wanted a horse. 

** What for?” he asked. 

*‘T am going to see Sybilla.” 

«Phew ! after the way she treated you last night? Wait an hour, and I will 
ride over there with you.” 

* I don’t want you, I would rather go alone.” 

He looked at me keenly. ; 

“« Well,” he said, “ you are in for it, and I suppose it can’t be helped, Anyhow, 
Tom Temple’s lungs were delicate,” he added sotto voce, ‘‘ and I do not believe 
you are quite so much of a muff as the milk-faced parson ; but Bruce, old fellow, 
take care of yourself, for its like venturing upon new ice, going where you are 
going, with your present feelings.” 

I thanked him and rode off. He stood where I left him, gazing after me as 


long as I could see him. The good fellow had loved me dearly from the day . 


when we had robbed the birds’ nests together, and shared our Latin grammar 
and our master’s floggings with perfect impartiality. Now, it seemed to him as if 
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I had gone off to battle with some dragon or other, too formidable for me to en- 


counter alone, yet so placed that he could not help me. 

“You will find Sybilla in the garden, Mr. Bruce,” said Mrs. Vivien, after I 
had made my salutations. 

I stroiled out, along the pebbled walks, through clustering roses and rich 
vines and drooping creepers, towards the ‘“‘ cedarn alleys” and larger shrubbery, 
enclosing an exquisite little summer-house, to climb to the roof of which there was 
a rivalry between innumerable vines and creepers, grapes, foxgloves, wistarias, 
madeiras, thunbergias, tropwola, &c. I fancied I heard the sound of voices there. 
As I drew nearer, I heard the voices more distinctly ; one, that of Sybilla, clear, 
incisive, sharp, scolding, I was going to say—and the other a meek, whining, 
disconsolate murmur, pitiful to hear. Before I had caught any words, a sudden turn in 
the alley brought me out in full view ofthe summer-house, and I saw in the open 
space in front of it, Sybilla standing erect and scornful and terrible, like a winged 
angel of vengeance, and Mr, Minnis, “the milk-faced parson,” seeking to kiss the 
hem of her garment, cringing, grovelling, humbling himself at her feet. She 
seemed to be spurning him from her, with vehemence, and disgust, he to seek to 
be spurned. I hastily turned, but not quick enough. She beckoned to me, with 
an imperious gesture, and called:— 

“Come here, Mr. Bruce; we are not talking any secrets, and it may do you 

to see how I humble the men who dare to crawl to my feet, Come! I 
say,” added she, seeing that I still kept back, for poor Minnis’ sake, ‘‘ Come, I need 
ou.” 

I approached them. There was a deep line drawn clear across her forehead, 
a line meaning anger, perplexity, impatience; her cheeks were flushed, her eyes 
glowed with living fire, her lips were compressed and nervous. Never had she 
looked so lovely, never had she shown so much character. Force and energy were 
written upon her every feature. As for Mr. Minnis, even as he grovelled there 
— at her feet-—those feet she patted impatiently, as if she could scarcely 

strain them from spurning him—the influence of her presence was still upon 
him, and he appeared more lifelike and manly by far than he had seemed the 
other night after she was gone. 

“Mr. Minnis,” said she, with intense bitterness,‘ tells me that he loves me, 
and this is the way he seeks to win my love! Why, man, I could not love a 
spaniel that would cower at my feet as you are doing! ” 

“* Let me be your dog, your spaniel, your slave—anything to be near you for- 
ever,” he whined. 

‘Get up, sir, and leave me,” she cried. 

“If you send me from you, I shall die,” he complained. The words drove her 
into @ passion. 

“Die! die! It is always the same old cry—You shall not die, sir— I will 
not haye”—— she shuddered, and turned her face away, a sudden paleness 
driving off the flush. ‘‘ Why will you die?” 

“ Because I love you,” he said, very calmly. 

“Love me! You shall not love me, sir! I will not allow it. It is not in 
the nature of things that you should love me. I have scorned you— abused you 
—ill-treated you—flirted with you—lied to you—taught you to despise me! 
How can you say you love me?” 

“You have only taught me love you. I have never learned any other lesson 
from your lips.” 

“Now hear him, Mr. Bruce!” said she, turning quickly to me, “ hear this 
man whom I have always discouraged—hear him say that he loves me, and will 
die !” 
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“It is the simple truth, sir,” he said to me, not rising ; “intercede for me 
I beseech you, and tell her that I shall certainly die if she drives me from 
her.” 

“Intercede for you!” she cried, very quickly. ‘Mr. Minnis, do you know 
who it is that you ask to intercede for you?” She sprang to my side as she 
spoke, she clasped both my hands in one of hers, she put the other arm about my 
neck, caressingly, she laid her head with seeming unaffected fondness upon my 
shoulder. 

“Do you see this, Mr. Minnis? He whom you asked to intercede for you is 
my lover, my betrothed husband—is it not so?” she looked into my face with a 
look that thrilled me through all my surprise and wonder. ‘ While you were 
speaking of love I was thinking only of him—dreaming only of him! Will you 
rise now, Mr. Minnis, and go away from me—will you go away now, and leave 
us alone, and never come back any more?” 

The poor man rose, slowly gatheted himself up, put on his hat, and turned to 
go, white, shrunken, limp, as linen from the bleach yard. 

‘TJ will go,” said he, “I do not wish to intrude. Excuse me. I will not 
trouble you any more.” 

Slowly, wearily, more slowly and wearily with every step, he dragged himself 
away, nor turned back once. Sybilla kept her position until he was almost out of 
sight. She had grown mortally pale, her mouth worked convulsively, and her 
eyes strained after the departing unfortunate. 

“Oh!” she gasped at last, “ he will die! Call him back, Mr. Bruce, pray, call 
him back.” 

‘Best let him go,” said I, “unless you can give him some reason for return- 


” 


ing 


“You are right!” she burst out. Then, with a passionate effort, she flung— 


me off from her, crying, ‘‘ Go! go!” sprang into the summer house, and, sink- 
ing upon a bench, hid her head in her hands, and sobbed and wept passionately, 
erying the while :— 

“He will not hate me, and he must die! he will not hate me, and he will die.” 

I suffered her grief to have its course for a little while, and then I went into 
the summer-house, and stood before her, and touched her shoulder with my hand. 

« Sybilla,” I said, gently, “let us walk to the fountain and dry these tears. 
Weeping will do no good.” 

She thrust my hand away almost rudely, and looked up into my face with 
eyes full of resentment. 

“You are presuming, sir,” she said, “upon my acting just now.” 

“No! no!” I quickly replied. ‘I am mo¢ presuming, for I know that you 
were acting, and I believe I can guess what was your motive for it. I wish to 
talk with you, Miss Vivien, seriously, calmly, not as a lover, nor as a betrothed 
husband, but, believe me, as a sincere friend. Come, let us go to the fountain.” 

I spoke as I felt, resolutely. I cannot tell how it was, but from the moment in 
which she displayed her weakness before me, there seemed to pass into my spirit a 
strange new consciousness of power over her, and strength to battle with and conquer 
the evil spirit by which she was possessed. It wasnot that her actions just now 
persuaded me to think she loved me—on the contrary, it was but natural to suppose 
that she would not have acted thus with a man with whom she was in love. But, in 
these new revelations of her character, I seemed instinctively to catch a glimpse 
of the prime motive that was the key to all she did—the curtain had been lifted 
for a moment, and I fancied I saw a weak, loving woman, desperately, blindly, but 
nobly struggling in an environing network of desolation and despair. A weak 
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woman, after all—a woman who needed support—a woman whom I could save ! 
So, in proportion as I saw her to be weak, my will grew strong. 

She obeyed me submissively, and for a few minutes I fancied I had conquered 
her, and all would henceforth go right, and as I should direct. I said nothing to 
her while we walked to the fountain. She choked down two or three convulsive 
sobs, carefully laved her eyes and face, adjusted her hair with one haughty impa- 
tient toss of the head, and then stood silent, looking down, and slowly tearing off 
the petals of a rose and dropping them one by one into the water. 

“You feel better now?” I asked. 

“There is nothing at all the matter with me,” she coldly replied. 

“T want to ask you a question.” — 

Well 

“‘ Just now when you tried to make Mr. Minnis hate and despise you, for a 
heartless coquette, and you failed, you were in despair, because, you said, he would 
die. How do you know he will die?” 

She had turned pale, and shivered, when I began, but I could see she was putting 
out a strong force in support of -her will—I could see, in fact, that she was not 
conquered by any means. The struggle between her will and mine was scarcely 
begun. I felt the need to nerve myself like steel, and I did so for awhile. 

“I know he will die—if I do know it—because it is the nature of such weak 
natures never to react against what hurts them. He has no vitality.” 

“Had Tom Temple no vitality ? Was he as weak as this poor Mr. Minnis ?” 
I spoke cruelly hard. 

A moment she shrunk as if I had pierced her with a knife—a moment she 
glared upon me like a tigress—then, all emotion passed from her face, and gave 
way to a hard, icy indifference, a cool, frozen courtesy that I could not break. _ 

“Mr. Bruce, you and I are people of the world, and very good friends as the 
world goes, but I do not see that our relations are so intimate as to justify the 
mutual confidences you seem to propose. You are neither my father confessor nor 
my bosom friend. Besides, we are both too near of an age to seek or accept 
advice the one from the other. As for Mr. Temple, if you wish to hear his history 
in extenso, with all the commentaries, you had better consult his sister 


Adelaide.’’ 


“T have no desire to learn what you are not willing to tell me, nor to insist 
upon services you are not willing to accept.” 

“That is a very commendable spirit, Mr. Bruce, and acting up to it will save us 
a world of embarrassments. Of course, I have my troubles, and you have 
chanced to see me moved out of my equanimity by them, more than once. Still, 
they are essentially my tronbles, nor can any one else, by combatting, end them for 
me, let him sympathise with me never so deeply. You have seen me weep, Mr. 
Bruce, but then, remember als, you have seen melaugh. I beseech you, for the 
sake of the comity of our relations, let your thoughts dwell upon the smiles, and 
refrain from dwelling upon the tears.” 

“That, I cannot do,” said I, earnestly. 

** Well, well,” she rejoined, lightly, ‘I will not be too exacting. If you prefer 
the Niobe to the Hebe, I must be content. Only, do not think to extort any revela- 
tions from me. I have none to make.” 

She was now completely herself, firm as marble. Not Hebe, but Diana, I thought, 
cold, calm, impassive, bright, and unresponsive as the full moon in a cloudless sky. 
Now, for the first time, did I become aware of the strength of this will I sought to 
master, My knees shook as I thought of the struggle, for it had gone so far now 
that, if I failed to conquer her, she would yet inevitably conquer me. 
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“Come,” said she, pointing to the green-house near by, “I have a singular 
flower to show you.” 

The tone in which she spoke was a suspicious counterpart of the tone in which 
just now I had bidden her go with me to the fountain, but I said nothing, simply 
walking by her side the few steps that intervened between the fountain and the green- 
house. This was a long, low-roofed glass structure, with flowers arranged upon 
shelves in tiers to the roof. There was a fine collection of true green-house plants, 
and, in addition, some very rare and choice exotics, needing to be carefully nursed 
even in that tropical atmosphere. The warm summer sun streamed in through 
the scarcely shaded glass of the roof with sultry power. One or two of the 
frames were open, but not widely enough to substitute fresh air for the close, 
damp atmosphere that prevailed within—an atmosphere burthened and made heavy 
and oppressive with the breath of foreign flowers, hinting of tall Brazilian forests, 
or Sumutran and African coverts, where the wild beast steals with velvet foot, 
and the feasted boa hangs sluggish, like a huge painted vine. There were strange 
sweet odours there, that bore down upon the soul with the effect of grand choruses 
singing funereal hymns at midnight—odours so sweet and so strong that the 
senses drooped under them with langour. Yet it struck me that in this brilliant 
flash of colours, and this warm, musk-steeped, jungle air, the beauty of Sybilla 
flamed forth into fuller bloom than ever before; her cheek warmed, her eyes 
glowed and gleamed with intense fire, and her quicker, more panting breath, be- 
trayed her accelerated blood. The thought struck me of her Indian birthplace, 
and I fancied she came to this place as to her home, where she might breathe 
the atmosphere congenial to her tropical nature. I felt sure also that in this place 
she was just as much stronger than elsewhere, as 1 was weaker here than I was 
elsewhere. Her will was in its fullest force when a congenial external nature 
combined with her own to flood her soul with new resources through every 
pore. 
‘* This place is like a poem to me, or a symphony, Mr. Bruce,” said she, and 
her tones seemed fuller, richer, more harmonious than ever ; “ hither I come for 
comfort and repose, and fresh strength when anything jars me more rudely than 
ordinary, and here, sometimes, forgetting the destinies that tie me down, I can 
sit and dream, and fancy myself a flower, like one of these. Did you ever 
fancy yourself a flower, Mr. Bruce? Not one of these stately, cold, scentless 
camellias—oh no! but a round, ripe, gushing rose, full of attar, that a humming- 
bird would dance with joy to see and hover around unceasingly! I have often.” 

Was it a spell upon me from her glowing eye and the full-toned music of her 
glorious voice, or was it the mere air of the place, with its sun-sick odours and 
its exhalations from the honey-drunken East, that glided like a breath athwart 
my forehead—a cool, gentle breath—and bore down my spirit till it was faint 
and weary, as if with anxious looking forward to a bliss unknown ? What was 
it that stole over me, and benumbed me, and held me in a trance ? 

“ This is the flower I brought you in to see,” she said, and her voice seemed 
to float far away, and to be caught up in numberless symphonic echoes by the 
flowers, like distant music sounding among moon-lighted hills. 

*‘ This is the flower that I brought you in to see,” and she paused, pointing 
to a rare blossom I had never seen before, a large blossom of the lily family, 
rich, golden, orange, crimson, velvet-barred, flecked and spotted, like a fresh- 
coated adder that suns himself in the brambles, and sending forth waves of fra- 
grance of cinnamon groves and vanilla buds blended. Then, as I bent towards 
the flower, I saw her pluck the blossom, and pass her hand over it thrice, with a 
strange, commanding sweep of gesture, Then she breathed upon it gently, as 
who should sooth a frightened, trembling bird, and handed it to m _ . 
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* This is the flower that I teinght you in to see—keep it, Mr. Bruce, in 
remembrance of me.’ 

And, for the second time in our acquaintance, she bent upon me that keen, fire- 
armed glance of scrutinising power, burning me through and through, like fire in 
flax. And I, knowing the gesture, and the glance, and fully conscious of the 
deadly spell, took the flower gladly, and opened my heart of hearts to let the 
glance go through ; for I loved her, I loved Sybilla, and I was willing to die there 
at her feet, because I loved her. 

** Do you see its wondrous pistils, like the golden pillars of a temple to Cama, 
the divine?” said the rich, commanding, symphonic voice, with its remembrances 
of distant music. 

And I, obeying, passive, gazed into the magic flower’s cup, and studied the 
form of its wondrous pistils, no longer looking at her, but entirely conscious that 
her eyes still pierced me through and through with that fire-armed glance. 

But now, a mystic dream seemed to spread around me like a viplet-vapoured 
cloud, hiding from sight Sybilla, and the greenhouse, and the flowers, and only 
leaving me there, alone, a solitary votary, flung in humility upon the steps of 
Camadeva’s temple, and yearning for his shrine. And the petals of the flower 
were no longer petals, but walls of a golden temple hung with purple pennons that 
wavered and throbbed and quivered like the bosom of a woman in agony. 
And within, under a misty violet veil, I thought the shrine of the temple was 
concealed, from which, although I could not see it, there burst forth flashes of 
many-coloured flames, which, spreading in rippling waves around, gave forth @ 
‘murmur of low harmony, a whispering complication of sweet tones, subdued and 
faint, yet, oh! so sweet and rich and full of joy and love! 

Then, as I gazed, the waves of flame rolled higher and brighter, full of 
crimson light, and suggesting images of supernatural beauty ; and the misty, 
violet veil lifted and lifted slowly and solemnly aloft, and the low murmuring 
sweetness heaved and swelled and burst into a full, strong torrent of surpassing 
harmony of reduplicative joy and praise; and, while my soul grew strong 
with returning vigour, and the strangest expectations of coming bliss, the shrine 
of the temple opened full before me like a revelation of Eden. Upon which 
looking, there came within me words, pleasant, soothing words, whitch I must 
utter, and which had power, methought, to conquer where they fell, for they 
were words of love, pure, virgin, invincible love, before which no other influence 

can stand! So, gazing there upon the shrine of the temple of Camadeva, in 
the bliss of all those sights, and the joy of all those sounds, I spoke and said :— 

**T look beyond the present, and follow my soul back into the archetypal 
region of pure ideas, whence it has come, and I see it playing there with a 
companion soul, two angel-babes upon the dewy turf of Paradise ’”—— 

And a strange, sweet, far-off voice echoed my words :— 

“*] see them playing there—oh, I see them playing! ” 

And I still spoke: “* That was before we were driven out, betore we had 
sinned, before our footsteps touched this dreary earth of exile and despair. That 
was in the morning glory of our innocence, and then and there my soul dwelt 
long ages ago with thine!” 

“Long ages ago—with thine!” 

“I see those two souls pacing like stars the celestial coasts of the spirit- 
world, brother and sister, all in all!” 

* Brother and sister, all in all !”* 


* This is a paraphrase from C, K. F, Molbech, the Danish poet. 
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** Once the time was,” said the voice upon my lips, “ once the time was when 
the dim veil of sorrow, the mystic cloud of existence, pressed down upon us 80 


. closely we could not see that distant pearly shore, nor the twin spirits there in 


their sports of innocence, nor guess the bond that weds them for ever and ever 
more. But now, the veil is rent, now the cloud is lifted!” 

“* Now the veil is rent, now the cloud is lifted !” 

“The Tong-ago has come back, never to depart again, and never more shall I 
lose that language of our happy childhood! Never more shall the loved one 
and the lover fail to recognize each other again !” 

‘Never more again !” 

Stunned, bewildered, overborne, even while my spirit was soaring at its 
highest mark, and my will grasping its intensest power of concentration, I felt 
my body, unequal to the task, grow sick and faint. I staggered, and should 
have fallen, when swift, like the swoop of the grey falcon, Sybilla darted upon 
me, plucked the flower from my hand, tore it into a thousand fragments, and 
covering her face burst into a passionate flood of tears. 

Instantly, weak and weary, but absolutely myself, I awoke from my silent 
reverie, and I knew that I had conquered her by the force of my love, and that 
her inferior will bowed down to mine. 

‘‘Sybilla!” I said. 

She crouched low, and lower, and, sobbing, beckoned me away. 

“ Sybilla !” 

No answer still. 

Sybilla 1” 

She lifted her eyes to mine with one swift, sudden flash, then quickly dropped 
them again, and said :— 

“Go! Leave me! In pity leave me! To-morrow I will tell you all.” 

So I went from her contented. For that one swift look from ron eyes had told 
me all I needed to know. ; 
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ADRID long ago fell into the lazy habit of lengthening its days by thieving 
from the night ; and as late vigils do not usually accompany early matins, 

the city is slow and stupid about waking. The workers are stirring betimes ; but 
the drones, who seem to far outnumbenthem, and who, after the way of drones, take 
upon themselves the busiest share of the buzzing, begin their day leisurely by sipping 
tiny cups of thick, scalding, flavourless chocolate-paste eked out by shiny hard- 


coated rolls of surprising angularity and mealiness. Later comes breakfast, in the 


guise of a very early dinner, at the good old Puritan hour of noon, or in its 
neighbourhood, and gets the day fairly on foot. 

Like Hamlet, the city has a heart of hearts, the Puerta del Sol, the once 
famous Sun-Gate that baked and steamed in the down-falling summer noon and 
the uprising glint of the hot sand before it. But the Gate is gone, the city crept 
past it into the glint and glare, and wrapped it lovingly about, and now the old 
poetic title, breathing of Cid and Moor, misnames an unevenly open space in the 
exact centre of to-day’s Madrid. Great arteries of streets, ten in number, strike 
out from the mean little fountain in its middle, and through them the city’s life 


_ throbs ceaselessly into and out of the Puerta. It is a good place to begin a stroll 


from ; suppose we wander thither, reaching it in time to hear a dozen clanging 
strokes on the big air-hung bell that caps a four-faced clock on its southern side. 

Just the place for a coup d'é/at, it seems, and such has often enough been its 
mission. Spain’s history has been often written on the trap-block pavement of 
the Puerta in the same dull, clotted ink that has recorded human ambition and 
feud since man was. The last entry on this page was on the 29th of September, 
a@ year ago, when troops and people struck hands for freedom, and won it. 
When will be the next writing? No one knows, but hearsays and guesses are 
rife enough. 

Bustle, whirr, and buzz on every side! Gay shops and noisy crowds in nine 
of the ten narrow streets that hem the Puerta; in the tenth the stone-trimmed, 
red brick front of the Gobernagion, a sort of City Hall, looms over a noisier 
throng than the rest. This may be termed the News Exchange. Liberty enough 
of speech and press is here to satiate the most exacting. Photographic caricatures 
of the late sovereign, Dona Isabel of inglorious memory, are abundant ; and as if 
to heighten their effect, we find a fresh broadside ‘selling sluggishly—a cent’s 
worth of Proclamation from the same gracious lady to those whom she is pleased 
to call her loving subjects. A score or two of waspish sheets, of the sort that 
sting for the sake of stinging, are on sale everywhere, and we stop for a moment 
to glance at their coarse but not badly-drawn woodcuts. We buy one, giving 
therefor two or three rough Moorish copper coins, not stamped, but cast in 
moulds, and halt to look in languid amusement at its outlined cartoon showin g 
Olozaga—the Spanish Ambassador in Paris, commonly known as the king- 
hunter, from his continued efforts to find a royal scion willing to be a candidate 
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for the Spanish throne—gravely presenting to his mistress Spain a chattering 
monkey, on a huge salver. We crumple it in our pockets, and pass on. 

What becomes of all the wax-matches sold in the Puerta? At every step we 
find great trays laden with gaily-ornamented sliding boxes of brown-tipped tapers 
that sell for about a halfpenny ; at every step we hear the pleasant crackle that 
heralds the lighting of a fresh cigarette; and yet the pavement is not drifted 
with the refuse ends. How do these brawny, thick-ankled women balance them- 
selves on their tiny donkeys, no bigger than Saint Bernard dogs, their clumsy feet 
dangling in one of the empty twin panniers that sway nervously as the sturdy 
little brutes trot across the square? Why does that stout matador, with skin- 
tight trowsers and waist-long velvet jacket, sport such an absurd little pigtail, no 
thicker than a quill, that sprouts out of the closely-cropped black stubble on the 
back of his head, and trickles down inside his collar? Why do all these men go 
about in this pleasant glow of late autumn with huge brown cloaks dangling to 
their ankles, and a heavy fold of them swept over throat and mouth, and pendant 
from the shoulder, while a bit of gaudy plush lining turns outward to relieve the 
monotony of colour? Can they really be cold as they walk thus shiveringly, as 
though in search of Sir John Franklin? Why do these nurses, baby-laden, wear 
such glaring skirts of scarlet and gold, and have such curious sliding hatchways of 
red cloth built into their ample corsets? How does all this folk find time to 
congregate daily, and all day, in this gateless Gate of the Sun, seeking only to 
hear and tell of some new thing, like a certain throng that filled Mars Hill some 
eighteen hundred years ago? These and a host of kindred queries come 
dreamily and go almost without response, while we drift slowly round the Puerta 
and out of it at its western end. 

We are in the Calle Mayor, the Main Street of Philip’s time. An old street 
it is, not much altered since Torquemada’s red-robed heretics were led in solemn 
procession up its shadowy straitness to the Plaza near by, there to seal their 
belief, or disbelief, in one supreme Act of Faith. How strangely apt was the 
name given to what was once the crowning glory of Rome’s wonderful power, 
though now it shines luridly down through all these years as its deadliest wrong ! 
Truly an Act of Faith, of a Faith that triumphed over the flames. 

We turn aside under one of the overhanging rows of gloomy arches that jut 
into thg street, awkwardly narrowing it to half its width by their abrupt salience, 
and pass up a flight of well-trodden stone steps, worn perchance by older heretics 
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than we, into the Plaza Mayor of such dark memories. It is no longer known by 


its old name, for with September’s Revolution many a street and square was 
christened again, to blot out bygone history and mark the era of liberty. A few 
glaring sign-boards, that almost seem to smell of paint, they look so fresh, 
announce that it is now the Place of the Constitution. We walk about its low- 
hung colonnades and cross beneath the larger arches that open from the neigh- 
bouring streets, and halt on the side opposite to where we entered to look up to 
the windows from which the King and court once smiled down on the crowds and 
the flames. We think of a picture in the Museum here, showing the square as it 
then was in the enacting of such o drama, and as we look the trees in it grow 
down to nothing, a great scaffold rises, soldiers and monks throng it, and a strange 
odour of burning becomes singularly real. But as these thoughts come they fade, 
and after all we are only standing in a dingy space, walled about by monotonous 
houses borne on arches, while at our side is a dingy old woman roasting chestnuts. 
Nothing more. 


What come next? The street of Toledo is not very far off—a gay bazaar in 


perennial bloom, Suppose we stroll thither, for the day is hardly yet begun. As 
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we pass we notice the stuccoed house-fronts specked with pockmarks and dimples, 
where a lively musketry fire took effect one day when barricades blocked the 
streets and each balcony held its marksman. Such signs are common here, and 
hardly worth notice. 

The first idea of this old street, that points southward to Toledo, is that it is a 
kingdom of shreds and patches, and it is apt to be the last and permanent one. 
The marvellous and many coloured clothes worn by the muleteers and porters 
and such like lazy vermin of a great city are here explained, for in each doorway 
and window hang swelling bunches of cloth-scraps, little knotted sheaves of po- 
verty’s gleaning, while herds of women and not a few men are at work patching 
and mending garments that would long since have been given up as hopeless in 
any land but Spain. They look up and eye us askance; our clothes are too 
whole for this region whose aristocracy of thrifty unthrift is distinguished by the 
amazing but unheraldic quarterings of the coats its members bear. 

Over ,the way isa curiosity shop worthy of little Nell’s grandfather. We 
cross the street and enter; the proprietor shambles forward, scents our foreign 
birth in an instant, and attributes to us the possession of untold millions, We 
look round the cramped shop. A quaint dagger attracts us—a foot or so in 
length, with a wavy outline and a keen edge, just the thing to wriggle about in 
a Frenchman in accordance with kind old Marshal Suwarof’s humane instructions. 
A deep groove courses down each side in a snaky way, fading an inch or so from 
the point, and in it certain rudely stamped letters are carelessly stranded. We 
read ‘‘ Raimundo Ortilla,” and turning the blade over we find ‘‘ Toledo, 1643,” 
The handle is grimy and intricately carved. Altogether the dagger tempts us, 
and seems suggestive of love and jealousy and death in some far away time under 
the hot sun of Andalusia. 

What is its cost, we ask, in as languid a tone as we can feign. The little eyes 
of the shopkeeper peer at us with an assured conviction as to our millions, and a 
price is unhesitatingly named exceeding by about four times its actual or possible 
worth. Wedemur mildly. Our trader forthwith becomes as one possessed by 
the demcn of oratory, and we wonder amusedly at the boundless wealth of Casti- 
lian gesture and the infinite modulations in energy and persuasiveness of which the 
Castilian voice is capable. We are inflexible, and, laying down the coveted 
treasure, we make for the door. A fresh burst of eloquence makes us turn round; 
will the senor name his own price? We do so, and the yellow eye-whites heave 
upward in horror. Does the senor know that his offer, if accepted, would entail 
starvation on at least four persons? Does his grace know that we have a family? 
Incontinently, his wife is summoned, a pretty, full-throated brunette many shades 
too good for him, leading a bullet-headed boy, who seems to have stepped out of 
one of Murillo’s canvases, minus his melon-rind. She invokes Purisima Maria, 
whose festival is near at hand, and grows ecstatic over the flamboyant blade. 
We once more set our faces as though to depart, knifeless as we came. A reduc- 
tion of about a real and a half arrests us, and we are treated to a fresh burst of 
rapture, this time anent the handle. In view of the shortness of life and the 
mobility of a Spaniard’s larynx, we find that this kind of thing must soon stop. 
We name our price again, and manage to get half outside the door, when the 
enemy wavers, and we are recalled. More gush, and a tremulous appeal to know 
the senor’s highest offer. We repeat it sternly, and are met half way in broken 
accents. We face about and this time reach the street, deaf to a dual cry that 
is snipped in two by the closing door. We get, it may be, three or four houses 
distant, when the senur’s coat is gently twitched by small and not over clean 
fingers, and we find that little Bullet-head has been sent out with a flag of truce. 
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Surrender at discretion! We return, brutally cut all further parley short by 
ringing a doubloon on the counter, receive our change, pocket our trophy in its 
envelope of soiled newspaper—Madrid’s universal wrapping medium—and depart 
happy- Next day we learn that we have not only been egregiously cheated in 
our dagger, but are furthermore poorer to the extent of a counterfeit half- 
dollar. 

We seek a cab, and have to walk far to find one, for the riding population lives 
otherwhere than in the Calle de Toledo. We take our cab by the hour; a little 
tin flag on a rod, announcing the vehicle as to be let, is lowered out of sight, and 
a brisk clock, that peeps in at the front window, starts merrily from noon, which 
it marks when in repose, on its laudable mission of getting through an hour in fifty 
minutes or thereabouts. We are driven to the Park. 

All city parks are much alike, as a general thing, but here in Madrid the ac- 
customed broad reaches of drive and sleepy sinuositics of lakelet are wanting in 
the Buen Retiro gardens. To be sure there is a huge, oblong, stone-walled 
holeful of water, the Gran Estanque, whose name we aptly cramp into one sylla- 
ble and call the Tank. Inits middle is a tiny steamer rigged as if for ocean-work, 
and round about it a few young Madrilenos are rowing with an infinite waste of 
vigour ; their oar-blades now high outlifted and now severely crab-caught in some 
wondrous depth ; struggling slowly along, and seemingly as well versed in oars- 
manship as Saharan camel-drivers might be, 

The best guides through a popular garden are the nurses. I single out a 
chubby, bright-eyed little being, full of sunshine as a June morning, and over- 
weighted by a stout toddler in her full rounded arms. We follow her, on the 
sly, up @ long mall. She leads, of course, to the animals, and we land in a very 
small zoological garden where we find one elephant. A vicious looking beast is 
this last as he sways rhythmically on his gouty pins and leisurely twists slender 
hay-wisps, which he somehow puts into himself endwise. He is quite an accom- 
plished matador, and so a hero of this bull-killing folk, who love to tell of 
his last, appearance in the ring; how he held his ground in the centre, facing 
about to meet each attack; how the bull, maddened by gay barbs that flapped 
cruelly on his broad shoulders, charged.at him with lowered head and sharp 
horns like lances in rest ; how the one great tusk (the other was snapped off 
long ago) and rigid trunk, lifted high in air, came down on the bull’s bleeding 
back, stopping him midway in his course; and how they forced him to the 
ground, so slowly in appearance, that seconds seemed to lengthen into minutes 
while the lesser brute sank, inch by inch as it were, until he lay crushed and 
dead. In this way these seven or eight tons of sluggish pachydermatous 
shrewdness pressed the life out of four bulls in less than half an hour, when the 
sport palled by reason of monotony, the conqueror was led out, unscratched, 
in phlegmatic exultancy, and Madrid once more took its fill of wilder pleasure. 
Blindfolded horses, poor wretched screws cabbed into premature decay, stood in 
trembling incertitude till pierced by an unseen sharpness; and then plunged 
anywhere in their blindness from this awful, unknown terror, trampling out 
their entrails as they staggered in wandering curves, and bearing their riders 
away in safety from the death that smote them instead until they fell, with 
emptied and flapping sides, and died on the hot sand. We talk of this and of 
the scenes we watched in the arena a few Sundays since, with a half-regret 
that the men somehow manage to come out unharmed, leaving the certainty of 


pain and death to be vicariously borne. An English-speaking Spaniard over- - 


hears us, and addressing us with that freemasonry of intercourse so common in @ 
land given over to chatter as this is, explains that the horses are worthless and 
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good for nothing else. We hear, and bow in a hypocritical silence which he 
interprets as the abashed assent of convicted error. There is no use in arguing 
the point or attempting to show that a beast whose knees are bent by over- 
tasking, whose ribs are salient, or whose neck is arched the wrong way, camel- 
fashion, is thereby unfitted for a quiet death in some equine Beulah of grassy 
meadow under God’s own blue sky. 

I turn, and miss my ruddy little nurse. Ah! there she is cramming wide- 
eyed baby with some toothsome hyena story. We stroll thither and glance for 
a moment at her text as it paces tirelessly up and down before its bars. 
One of us calls it an idiotic burlesque on both tiger and swine, and with a 
smile at the aptness of the phrase we pass on through these pleasant gardens of 
retirement. Does this careless crowd think, I wonder, of the infinite toil required 
to create such boscages and vistas of shade on these hard and barren sanihills, 
where each bush is nourished through the long dry summer by its own generous 
conduit of limpid water? Without this lavish labour these mounds would yet 
be as bare of leafage as the red-brown landscape that billows far away before us, 
to sink in the horizon’s calm or break in green surf of feathered pine-spray at 
the feet of the craggy Guadarramas that rise, snow-capped in this late autumn 
light, twenty miles to northward. 

We make a wide détour through the waste outskirts of the city, more 
desolate than such places usually are. Low cabins, one scant story in height, 
rise here and there, and lower walls run aimlessly to and fro; both of the same 
dull scorched colour as the soil beneath them, that is seemingly soft as sand, 
yet capable of being spaded into twenty feet of sheer perpendicularity to stand 
untouched by time, unfurrowed by the rain, uncrumbled by the frost, and to 
the last utterly barren. We halt before a solidly-built wall of heavy sun-dried 
brick, and look at some two score of tiny black wooden crosses tacked on its rough 
face ; while one tells of the deadly scene he witnessed here two years ago in the 
early morning ; ofa little band of pinioned soldiers led to this spot and ranged 
arm in arm before the wall; of a squad of new recruits who took up position as a 
firing party not ten paces in front of them ; of the lifted sword and shrill order of 
the officer in charge ; of the bungling volleys that rang again and again till the 
last writhing lump of flesh was still and the sunrise looked into as many dead 
faces as there are rude crosses pinned against the bricks to-day. Poor fellows! 
They attempted to raise an insurrection in the great barracks of the town, and 
O’Donnell got the better of them. Had they won, the Queen might have fled a 
year or two sooner and Spain’s new history been begun a year or two earlier,— 
that’s all. 

Down into the city again, past the mint, with its tall chimney, from which 
yellow vapours roll at times like airy gold. Up the long drives and promenades 
that hem this side of Madrid, now filled with carriages and horsemen. Here 
comes a showy team drawing a plain landau, in which reclines a thoughtful-looking 
woman, just a little too old, it may be, to be called young, with smooth features 
of great regularity, and splendidly languid eyes that miss nothing of all this crowd. 
Spaniards call the Regentess “‘ Ja duquesa,” and say she is the handsomest woman 
in all Castile. But we have our own type over the sea, aud may be pardoned for 
liking it, even in a strange land. That quiet old woman in the sober coupé before 
us is the mother of the Empress of the French. And further on, that lady with 
the good-natured but somewhat heavy face is the wife of General Prim. So they 
roll in a ceaseless stream, funereally down one side and furiously up the other ; 
and the haute volée of Madrid takes its afternoon airing. And so we walk with 
the slow driving current, past the Museum and the fountains, to the Calle de 
Atocha to see the vesper bell-ringing. 
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There is a wonderful fascination about the visible energy of a Spanish bell’s 
clangour. It does not lurk motionless behind heavy lattices and sound by the fall 
of hammers or the swing of tongues, as do ours of modern training. It hangs in 
the rain and sunshine, pivoted in the walls of the square turret that lifts it and its 
fellows in the air. I can understand Quasimodo better now as I look at these 
men above us—two to each larger bell, one within the belfry and one on the bal- 
cony without—turning the loud-voiced monsters over and over again in a wild 
eestaey of delight. Now and then one jumps on the massive timber-yoke as it 
rises, sweeps over the bell in its turn and dives under it again just as the heavy 
tongue thuds against the broad flange ; leaving us in grave doubt whether he has 
been brained by it or not, until we see him sailing over it once more. Even the 
jangle of a half-dozen of these bells is musical ; so much so that we readily be- 
lieve the tradition that Spanish bronze is largely alloyed with silver. 

These are very narrow and angular streets that we thread on our way to the 
Cortes. No matter, the distance is not far, and the roadway, if cramped, is at 
least scrupulously clean, which is more than one can say of Rome. We reach 
the Carrera and look westward to the Puerta del Sol, now flooded with slanting: 
red rays that “incarnadine” the fountain and the long street, and make the Sun 
Gate look like a short cut to Paradise. We turn away from this glory and reach 
the Cortes. There is a low side door for us—the fronting colonnade is an entry - 
only on state occasions. Up two tall flights of stairs we go, and are shown by 
virtue of a magical pink ticket to the Diplomatic Tribune, whence we look down 
on the Chamber. 

It is a handsome U-shaped hall, with seats rising gently in rows around the 
curve anda broad platform bearing the President’s desk on the flat end. Mace- 
bearers, gorgeous in Spain’s coat of arms of scarlet and yellow, stand on guard 
behind him, and are relieved every ten minutes with much imposing ceremonial. 
The President is munching something very like biscuits, and offering them gene- 
rously, in a newspaper, to his associates behind the long dais-desk. In front are 
the reporters, scratching merrily. Somebody is speaking, and nobody is listening. 

Turn the U on its side, thus: [>. The thick shank is the Ministerial side, or 
Right ; the thin one is given over to the opposition forces, who form the unruly 
Left. The central curve is a sort of political no-man’s-land. It is in this last 
that somebody is speaking. 

Our tribune looks down on the Ministerial benches. Much more red plush 
cushioning is visible than broad-cloth ; a bare quorum is present for business, but 
members continue to straggle in and take their places. The front bench on the 
thick side of the U is upholstered in blue and set aside for the Cabinet. This is 
awkward for us ; for the variations in the ministerial habits of hair-brushing are 
about all we can study from our point of view, and we should like to see more 
of the men who have turned Spain upside down, and shaken it into a froth of 
Constitutionalism. Nearly all of them are here this afternoon. At the top end is 
a sober head of glossy black hair, with a neat little bald spot in its centre, like a 
tonsure. A short, thin black beard curls and creeps down the cheek and chin. 
Under this gloomy head-piece is a suit of black broadcloth. Even the hands are 
dark-gloved. The general impression conveyed is of a pious and sympathising 
undertaker, rather than of the one supreme man of the Peninsula, Juan Prim. 
A strangely grave man is this same General Prim, and one not to be easily — 
fathomed,—not a magnetic leader of men, for whose smile of approbation tens of 
thousands would eagerly fight and die, as they did for the first and only Napoleon. 
No flashing eye is his, such as we are wont to ascribe to our worshipful self-made 
heroes. I have looked into his sombre face half a hundred times, and now, as I 
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write, I cannot for the life of me remember what is the colour of his eyes. In 
short, “‘ rather an ordinary-looking man,” as our homely country phrase goes, 
and yet, for all that, a possible Cromwell or Caesar. Which ? 

These polls, as seen from above, have much of a sameness in their expression, 
although they range in hirsuteness from the datk-brown mop of the Minister of 
State to the eggy crown of the Minister of Finance. It is a pity that we cannot 
see more of those whom they top. As if with knowledge of our thought, a head » 
in the middle of the row is slowly cocked on one side, a short black beard heaves. 
in sight, continuing the short black hair, black eyes lurk beneath long black brows 
that slant downwards together into a complex black knot above a large but slim, 
— nose with upsloping nostrils. Is this Mephistopheles in the flesh in this 

tter day ? 

Somebody gets tired of speaking and sits down. Somebody else gets up from 
a back seat on the thin arm of the U, gives a leonine shake, and begins in a voice 
that rings of silver much as do the plunging bells in the street of Atocha. Every- 
body listens except the solemn man at the end of the Ministerial bench, and he 
ungloves his right hand, unfolds a sheet of note-paper, seizes a quill and begins to 
write a letter. He generally does this when one of the strong men of that un- 
comfortable and obstinate Left gets on his feet. And the present speaker is one 
of the very strongest and pluckiest of the lot, and withal probably the first orator 
in Europe—certainly by all odds the first in Spain. Ask any ardent Republican 
here what Emilio Castelar did at Saragossa, and his voice will quiver and his eyes. 
moisten as he tells of a vast crowd of ten thousand souls, filling the town’s great. 
square, every man of whom uncovered as though in a cathedral’s gloom, and with 
upheld right hand repeated after that mellow voice the words of a solemn oath, 
swearing by the sky and God above him never to permit the entry of a foreign 
king to rule over emancipated Spain. 

This Castelar, whose name even has a touch of romance about it and sounds 
of the days and loves of Mary Stuart, seems built to order as an orator. He has 
an oviform head, narrowest on the high white forehead from which the hair has 


* shrunk. Its wider lines sweep round ike muscular curves of a large mouth, 


sonorous as that of a Greek tragic mask, and bushed by an immense moustache. 
- His chest is not only broad, but deep from chest-bone to spine. Chest and mouth 
together explain his power of voice and almost infinite modulation of tone and 
emphasis. His gestures are redundant—a national fault—but nearly always apt. 
Favourite among them is the placing of his index-fingers in a parallel some six or 
eight inches apart and handing them right and left, like a pair of duelling pistols. 
Again, he loves to grasp a large double haudful of nothing and let it slowly trickle 
through his fingers, aiding the sifting process by a gentle quivering movement. 
This, I am told, illustrates the throttling of the liberties of Spain. Other motions 
are as of a ponderous flail-sweep or a brisk windmill, but these are infrequent 
exaggerations. He pauses after a powerful denunciation of something, and takes 
a sip of fresh grape-juice. (An ill-starred being in the people’s gallery applauds, 
and is put out.) He goes on, but in a moment he stops short, leans forward, and 
in a friendly way begs many pardons for disturbing the correspondence of the 
President of the Council, but he would really like to have his attention for awhile. 
This raises a laugh, which is all he is in search of, and he goes on with his speech, 
while the quiet man in black continues his letter. Castelar’s oration lasts an hour 
or more, and will be read and pondered through the length and breadth of the 
Peninsula. Mephistopheles rises and replies violently. He has two gestures, 
repeating them in alternation. Z/em—he hurls an invisible halter across the room 
at the incorrigible Left. Jtem—He brushes a large cobweb, also unseen, from 
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his creased brow. But he speaks earnestly and well, and if he fails to convince 
it is the fault of the cause he defends rather than of his argument. 

The discussion becomes general. The Cabinet members rise and sit angrily in 
turn like the hammers of a piano touched rudely and at random. At last, two 
hours after gaslight, the Cortes adjourn, having achieved nothing except a vast 
deal of talk, which is apt to be the history of their day’s doings. The great hall 
empties, the galleries disgorge, and we reach the street to find that the thin clouds, 
which hovered at noon above the Guadarramas and flamed into purple and gold 
in the sunset, have thickened into rain. 

It does not often rain in Madrid, but when it does the shower is not the only 
thing to be encountered. Great bullet-like drops come wabbling down from lo: 
tin gargoyles, that jut out of the eaves like rows of hat-pegs from a shelf, ot 
stretch towards the middle of the narrow by-streets as though vainly trying to 
shake hands with their stiff neighbours on the other side of the way. And even 
after an hour of bright southern sun this random and discomfiting fire is kept up 
along the lines, as the red tiles slowly drain their surcharge of rain from ridge 
to eaves ; and the heavy drops plash down just where they ought not to fall—on 
the exact centre of the footway. We trudge through this patter to the nearest 
restaurant, with a view to dinner. It isa café as well, and as we dine we talk 
over the mystery of café life in a city like this, of the strange fascination that 
prompts men of sturdy frame and active mind to congregate in knots, 
elbowing the coffee-stained marble tables and sipping some inexpensive luxury 
from glass or cup, or folding and rolling the inevitable cigarette, while they engage 
in animated conversation on some utterly useless topic, and so squander hour after 
hour, as though they possessed unlimited credit on eternity. This lazy wasteful- 
ness is very catching, and foreigners resident here are by long odds the worst 
offenders. 1 hardly think it would be safe to assert broadly that no capital = 
over to the puny debauchery of café life is capable of the higher and nobler forms 
of municipal development through a hearty oneness of purpose. But among the 
cities of the Continent I know of none more hopelessly sinning in idleness than 
Venice and Madrid. And none less likely to rise. 

Our dinner brings nothing to light except sage dissertations on the possible 
chance of winning the three hundred thousand dollar prize in the great Christ- 
mas lottery—some luminous views on General Prim’s intentions anent a coup 
@ état—some little scandal—and the discovery that the Spanish term for butter, 
freely translated, means ‘‘ cow-lard,” which only too justly describes the whitish, 
rancid, over-salted compound that curses all Spain, and makes us long for the 
delicious, saltless pats, nestled in, moist chestnut-leaves, that we get at Véfour’s. — 
I marvel at this inadequate result of three hours of brain-friction, and conclude 
that the imbecility of the café is upon us. We leave it at last to find that the 
rain ceased to fall two hours ago, and that the streets are thronged as in the day- 
time. The same swinging cloaks, the same crowd of match-vendors, the same 
ebb and flow through the Puerta del Sol, the same Open Board of talkers under 
the frowning shadow of the Gobernacion, and the same great clock lifted above 
it, now lighted from within and marking eleven. But not the same in this—that 
bold faces, just a little too heightened in colour are on every side, and gaudy 
dresses not warm enough for this chilly night flaunt along the damp stones un- 
mindful of the mire, and a speech is heard which is not that of the purer day. 

From one café we drift to another. Ordinarily an evening possesses some one 
redeeming feature, a tolerably well sung opera, a light comedy at the theatre, or 
some social gathering. But the spell of Madrid seems to have failed for the 
nonce, and to-night is fated to'be wasted utterly. At the Imperial café we 
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lounge within earshot of a knot of matadores, each one stubbily cropped all i a 
tiny pigtail, and envy their lithe and sinewy figures that show evidently by reason 
of the tightness of their garments. We wander thence up some narrow, north- 
ward street to an active little blending of theatre and café, whose admission-fee 
entitles us to a cup of coffee or something stronger. A cleverly silly bit of satire 
is enacting, in which the troubles of Prim and Serrano in hunting up a king are 
duly shown, and the schoolboy Duke of Genoa takes a prominent part. The 
actors who have these réles are not bad imitations of their originals. We smile 
lazily at the personation of the biscuit-eating President of the Cortes ; as well as 
of the pale Regent. And while we sit in the close, smoky air of this poor place 
the bell of a church hard by booms its twelve shuddering strokes out into the 
midnight, and with their — the charm is over, and my Madrid day is 
ended. 


FALLEN ANGELS. 


TueEy were to be the fairest ever known 

In the sphere of unstained Art, and to hold the high, far places 
Among the shapes of Beauty born of stone, 

With divinest lift of wings and divinest calm of faces. 


The sculptor started backward with a cry, 

And he passed across his eyes his piteous, worn hands slowly : 
Was this his great white vision of the sky, 

Standing palpable in marble, yet all radiant and holy ? 


He saw his days, his nights, his passions there, 

And his strength, a giant image that seemed wrestling with its stillness, 
Imprisoned in one wide hush of despair, 

At the feet of fallen angels, staring back with empty chillness ! 
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Oh sea, old sea, who yet knows half 
Of thy wonders or thy pride ? 


Wwe you visit the famous old town of La Rochelle, with its Huguenot 
memories and its countless historic associations from the days of the great 
Louis to the closing scene in the Napoleonic drama, you are most likely invited 
to take a peep at the seafarms, which are the pride and honour of that harbour. 
You push out with rapid stroke or spread a picturesque but useful little sail into 
“the sea, the open sea,” you just begin to feel the swell of the billows, and then 
you enter a rough enclosure formed of huge blocks ofstone, and are told to gaze 
into the depths, lighted up by a warm southern sun, and to look at the living 
things innumerable which there find a home in the mighty waters. There, near 
the island of Rhé, you will be introduced to the new seafarms of our day, where 
not many years ago a row of enormous and unproductive mudbanks stretched 
out more than four leagues long, and where now, by a miracle of enterprise and 
energy, some six thousand fishermen may be seen, as busy in their parks and 
claires as market-gardeners in their strawberry beds. You ask what gives this 
multitude of men their lucrative occupation, and adds millions every year to the 
revenue of the region around, and you leart with astonishment that it is a scheme, 
first ne by a stone-mason with the curious name of Beef, to raise 
bag have read your classics well, you may remember, at the mention of the 
dainty shell-fiish, that there was in Rome a man famous for the same bold un- 
dertaking, who also bore a name of the quaintest meaning. This was Sergius 
Aurata, so called because of the number of gold rings he loved to wear, as some 
said, or, according to others, because he was passionately fond of gold-fish. He 
seems to have liked shell-fish even better, however, for he was the first to trans- 
port oysters from their birthplace on the coast to the Lucrine Lake, where they 
where cleaned by the purer waters and fattened for the table, retaining their own 
native juices, as Pliny tells us, and acquiring the flavour of their new home. He 
must have been a pleasant man to deal with, thanks probably to his intimacy 
with the delicate dish, for Cicero sings not only the praises of his enormous 
wealth, but calls him also a most pleasant and “ delicious” person. To these 
attractive qualities he seems to have added great cleverness, for he was at all 
times able to snpply the tables of Roman epicures with their favourite natives from 
his own park ; and so great was his renown for ingenuity, that when he was sued 
in the courts and threatened to have an injunction put upon his trade, his advo- 
cate said defiantly, that if his client was prevented from rearing oysters in the lake, 
he would grow them on the roof of his house. 
They will, in all probability, present you with an oyster, and ask you to taste 
its flavour. Like all of us, you look upon it simply as a delicacy, good to eat; 
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you open the creature’s rough and unsightly shell, and swallow the delicate morsel 

to satisfy your craving appetite and to please your palate. But even the most 
refined and cultivated of oyster eaters takes little note of the curious intricacies of 
its organisation, and knows nothing, nor cares to know, of its wisely contrived 
network of nerves and tiny blood-vessels. In fact, men generally clip its beard, 


that wondrous membrane of strange and curious mechanism, by which the creature 


breathes, as thoughtlessly as they shave their own, and gulp down the luscious 
substance, unmindful that they are devouring a body endowed with organs which 
all the science and genius of man has hardly yet been able to know and admire, 
and which no power but that of the Most High could ever devise and send forth ~ 
into life. They bolt the living carcase, and decline being bothered and bored in 
the act of cannibalism by the ill-timed and impertinent interruptions of science. 
And yet they are not the worst; for if Lucian already ridiculed the philosophers 
who spent their lives inquiring into the souls of oysters, such wiseacres were. 
respectable, and the man who eats the oyster with gratitude is at least excusable, . 
when compared with those who care neither for the oyster’s soul nor its body, but 
concentrate all their faculties on the shell. The sad conchologist eviscerates the 
oyster as earnestly and as gloatingly as the veriest Dando, but alas! he flings the 
soft and savoury substance from him, and delights in the hard and unprofitable 
covering. His only pleasure is to count the little waves and scales and ribs, ill- 
shapen and sad-coloured as they seem to others, and he thinks not of the living 
body within, as fearfully and wonderfully made as his own. 

Whilst, however, to the mass of men the oyster may be nothing more than a 
rude and sportive device of Nature, others, fortunately, have learnt to spell and 
to read, to peruse and study the great Bible of Nature, in which this shell also 
is an humble letter, and they have found out that the device is a sign pregnant 
with suggestive meaning, carrying them onward and upward to other forms higher 
in the scale of beings, and leading them thus, with all things created, from 
Nature up to Nature’s God. But, to share in their joys and to receive like re- 
wards for our labour, we must first learn to approach all that was made with the 
reverence due to the majesty of its Maker, and to be able to see half-hidden 
grandeur in the minutest object, and veiled beauty in the most ungainly creature. 
We must learn to estimate each thing not carnally only, by its use and its plea- 


_ santness to our senses, bnt spiritually also, by the amount of Divine thought which 


it reveals to our mind, believing that every pebble holds a treasure, every bud a 
revelation. With such a spirit we shall soon find wonders in every insect, sub- 
limity in the tiny world of a pool, the clearly-written records of past-ages in a 
stone, and boundless fertility of thought as of life upon the barren seashore. 

Even the life of a poor, silent shell-fish, once reputed the dullest and most 
inert of all animals, will then be found to have its interest andits romance. In 
vain did Plato already assign, in his transmigration of souls, people who, as men, 
were thoroughly ignorant and without thought, to oysters thereafter, and speak 
elsewhere of the soul being fettered to the body like an oyster to its shell; in 
vain does Virey, in our time, call them the poor and afflicted among the beings of 
creation, who seem to solicit the pity of happier animals—they are, as we shall 
see, beautifully made, capable of enjoying much happiness, and susceptible of 
being taught a lesson which most of us men have never been able to acquire. 

Their life, usually pictured as one of utter helplessness and unbroken seclusion , 
is by no means spent in unvarying repose. At the proper time, in the spripg of 
the year, when all Nature is full of tender love and restless activity, the mother. 
oyster also is visited by the ruling passion, and “icy bosoms feel the secret fire.” 
Soon after, they are seen to contain a large quantity of milk-like fluid, which 
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the microscope shows us to consist of almost invisible eggs and milt, lying snugly 
side by side in the same shell. Unlike most marine animals, however, the oyster 
does. not heartlessly abandon its spawn and leave it to the mercy of winds and 
_ waves; but from the ovary the eggs pass into the sheltering folds of the mantle, 

where they remain for some time. Here they are surrounded by a nutritious 
substance, which serves to sustain them as the white of an egg supports the 
young chicken. After a while the whitish mass thickens, and oysters in this 
state are called “ milky,” because the mass of eggs resembles thick cream in con- 
sistency and colour. The latter turns into yellow, then into darker brown, and 
the eggs are hatched! Suddenly the mother opens the shell; a dense mist is 
spread all around, and the young brood scatters far and wide. 

Upon their first appearance in their new career, they are all life and motion, 
flitting about in the sea as gaily and lightly as the butterfly roams from flower 
to flower, or the swallow skims through the air. They are odd little cherubs, 
consisting, like the angels of old masters, of nothing but a couple of wing-like 
lobes on both sides of a mouth and shoulders, but not encumbered with a heavy, 
awkward body. The wings, fastened to rudimentary shells, are covered on the 
surface with countless little hairs, which move incessantly up and down, and thus 
enable the tiny creature to swim about in the water. Their infancy is one of 
perpetual joy and vivacity ; they skip to and fro as if in mockery of their heavy — 
and immovable parents. They do not go far from her, however, and the time ot 
their joy is in their life, as in ours, but brief, and soon at an end. After a day 
or two they seem to have sown their wild oats, and if luck has favoured them so as 
to escape the thousand voracious enemies that lie everywhere in wait or prowl 
about to prey upon their youth and want of experience, they finally settle down 
upon some suitable resting-place, a stone or a branch, and become steady, domes- 
tic oysters. But how few of them reach the goal! When they start from their 
mother’s safe home, they count nearly a million; before they can find a new 
habitation, at least nine-tenths of their number have perished ! : 

After they have ‘attached themselves by means of a glutinous substance, with 
which provident Nature has endowed them, to some permanent place on what is 
called a good spatting-ground, the little wings, now useless, gradually dwindle 
and shrink, until they disappear, like the tail of a tadpole when it changes - 
into the full-grown frog. Then they begin to grow, slowly, like all good things 
of this earth, from the size ofa pin’s head, at two weeks, to that of a pea, at three 
months ; when they are a year old they are, perhaps, as large as a small lady’s- 
watch, and at the age of five years they are in their prime. The shell remains 
frail and tender until they reach the size of a five-shilling piece, but is hard 
and complete, when they become fit for the table, which is in their fourth year. 
At that time, they are rudely torn from their native bed by terrible iron prongs, 
to which they yield with philosophic resignation, and are carried unresistingly to 
busy cities and the hum of crowds. If they should escape the gluttony of man, 
_ they die at the appointed time, leaving their shell, thickened by old age, and adorned 
with rings which show their years like the rings of a tree, to serve as @ monument 
for times to come, and to add, with millions of their kind, a new layer to the crust 
of the earth. 

Such is their life, simple and unromantic, but by no means as void of enjoyment 
as we are apt to imagine. There are countless sneers at the poor immoveable 

_ oyster to be found in poets and prose writers, as if to be in perpetual motion was 
the perfection of happiness. The oyster has its time of merry wanderings, when 
it is young; but it remembers, betimes, that a rolling stone gathers no moss, 
and settles down quietly in its cool, pleasant home. We are so used to roam 
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over the earth by rail and by steam, that we are apt to forget how Cain’s curse 
was, that he should be a fugitive and a vagabond all of his life! We learn a 
different lesson from the great Kant, whose philosophy De Quincey praises above 
all ancient and modern wisdom, and who yet never for a day left his native town 
on the Baltic, and from thence wielded the lever that moved a world of minds; 
or from Burns, who said once that he envied only two beings in this world, a wild 


- horse roaming freely over the steppes of Asia, and an oyster on a lonely rock in 


the ocean—the former had no wish it could not gratify, the latter knew no wish 
and no fear. Poor Burns preferred to lead the life of the horse, and we all know . 
what came of it. Others have chosen the better part, and followed the example 
of the oyster, either withdrawing with stoic heroism into their shell, on which all 
the storms of Fate could make no impression, or travelling sadly from Babylon to 
Jerusalem, from the wicked world and its tempest-tossed waves into the quiet 
convent, the peaceful haven on earth. 

An oyster-bed in the sunny sea is the concentration of undisturbed happiness. 
The countless creatures congregated there may be said to be dormant, but we are 
sure they lead, each, the beatified existence of an epicurean god. The world 
without does not trouble them ; its cares and joys, its storms and calms, its pas- 
sions and sins, are all indifferent to the unheeding oyster. Apparently unobservant 
of what passes around, its whole soul is concentrated in itself, and like the sublime 
sage of the East in his one word Om, the oyster finds bliss in simple existence. 
And yet it does not enjoy itself sluggishly or apathetically ; its pleasures are nei- 
ther few nor unvaried, for its body is throbbing with life and a thousand sources 
of enjoyment. Ihe performance of every function with which the Creator has 
endowed them—and we know not yet half their number—brings with it as much 
happiness as they are capable of enjoying. 

The mighty ocean itself is subservient to their pleasure, and its rolling waves 
waft ever fresh and varied food within their reach. They have no care for the 
morning, for He who feeds the young lions provides an abundance for their 
wants; they need no effort, no labour, for the flow of the current brings the food 
to their very doors. Besides, each atom of water that comes in contact with 
their delicate, sensitive gills sets free its imprisoned air to freshen and invigorate 
their pellucid blood. Nor can we doubt that the gentle agitation of the water as 
it flows around them, the equal temperature of the ocean, varying only from one 
degree of pleasantness to another, the act of imbibing the fluid and softly expelling 
again what is not required for breathing, that all these changes unceasingly affect- 
ing their tender substance, afford them both wholesome occupation and cheerful 
amusement. We little suspect, when looking at the rough shell and the shape- 
less mass within, how beautiful the structure of the animal is, and at how many 
countless points it is susceptible to influences from the outer world. Butif we 
put an oyster into a vivarium, and then aid our feeble sight by the inventions 
of science, we are struck at once by the millions of tiny hairs, cilia, which 
now are seen to vibrate incessantly, and to keep time most marvellously, as 
they beat on every fibre of each fringing leaflet. Even the very imperfect 
instrument in the hands of the great Leeuwenhoeck made him exclaim with 
amazement :— The motion I saw was so incredibly great, that I could not be 
satisfied with the spectacle, and it is not in the mind of man to conceive all 
the motion which I beheld within the compass of a grain of sand;” and yet 
his untrained eye saw but a tithe of what is now known to careful 
observers! Well may we marvel, and adore the sublime goodness which 
devised all this elaborate and inimitable contrivance for the well-being of a despised 
shellfish. 
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As the oyster has a mouth, that also must be a source of enjoyment, 
although its suspicious nearness to the stomach deprives the mollusc, in all 
probability, of that enjoyment which the passage along the gullet affords to the 
gourmand among ourselves—so that one of them wished it could be lengthened 
out into a mile. The oyster, however, has an appetite, and no doubt also its 
own power of appreciating the varied provisions with which it is continually 


supplied, and which are taken impartially from the animal as well as from the 


vegetable kingdom. It has its nervous system, moreover, very simple as far 
as we know, the mantle, in whose folds its young are so tenderly kept for a 
long time ; and the heart itself, with its two chambers and its gentle pulsa- 
tions, showing clearly that it feels and enjoys, though it may have but obscure 
sensibilities and limited instincts. Then there are still other portions of its 
frame, which the careless and the ignorant simply declare useless, because they 
cannot at once see what essential purpose of life they are made to serve, and 
because they might apparently be omitted without disturbing the course of daily 
duties. But as they are never found missing, and as we now know that 
nothing in created beings is the result of chance, we may safely assume that 
they are symbols of organs to be more fully developed in animals of higher 
perfection—anticipations, it may be, of limbs and senses given to other crea- 
tions, and badges of the relationship which exists between these lower and | 
— beings and man himself in all his sublime strength and beauty. 

t is true the oyster is not visibly endowed with other senses than taste 
and touch, which it exercises and enjoys in almost unceasing activity. We do 
not know that it ever ceases to take in food, and we can see distinctly that the 
beautiful cilia, more delicate than the costliest lace on the wedding-robe of an 
aristocratic beauty, shrink and shiver at the slightest warning, by day or by night. 
There is no outward eye perceptible, as, in fact, there is no head to which it. 
might lend light and beauty in its dark home ; and yet the oyster is exquisitely 
sensitive to every change of light, and finds in this susceptibility at least one 
means of protecting itself against an enemy. As soon as the shadow of a passing 
boat falls upon it from on high, and long before the pressure of the agitated 
waters can have reached its home on the rocks, it closes its shell, unfortu- 
nately with no better success than that of the cunning manceuvre ofthe ostrich, 
when it hides its head under a bush. The ear is, on the contrary, very 
fully developed, and a most curious organ, consisting mainly of a number of 
diminutive grains, shut up in a transparent prison, and there dancing in perpetual 
motion, which changes with every sound that strikes upon the outer walls. Here, 
then, is a new source of enjoyment, and the thousand subdued notes of the great 
ocean may have their melodies, unknown to human ears, but appreciated by the 
dwellers in the vasty : 

In spite of these organs and the undoubted fact that oysters have senses and 
various sources of happiness, men have generally believed them to be very imper- 
fect beings after all, and fit only to be mentioned among the lowest of created 
beings. But “there is a philosophy in shellfish, and above their jackets,” in 
more senses than one, and whilst we have seen that they are endowed, in their 
own peculiar way, with sufficient acuteness and sensibility to make their so-called 
instinctive proceedings often very surprising, there are men, who know them well, 
claiming for them a certain degree of intelligence and thoughtful action. In fact, 
utterly helpless and thoughtless molluscs as they seem to be, they have proved 
themselves capable of on that hardest lesson which man has to acquite in 
the world—to keep their mouth shut at the proper time. The manner in which 
they came first to be trained in this rare accomplishment was this :— 
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There are large establishments on the coast of Calvados, like those near La 
Rochelle, where oysters ara kept to be cleaned and fattened for the market. 
These artificial beds are constructed between tide-marks, and their denizens, 
accustomed to spend the greater part of the twenty-four hours under water, open 
their valves and allow the waves to come in when so situated, but close them ~ 
firmly when the receding tide leaves them exposed. Thus they get gradually 
used to these alternations of submersion and exposure, and the practice of opening 
and closing the shell becomes a regular habit. After a few years’ residence here, 
they are ready to be carried to Paris ; and as the distance is great, even by rail, 
this habit of gaping at a certain hour would ensure their ‘destruction, as the oyster 
can as little live without its supply of air, which it derives from the sea-water, as 
we ourselves. The French owners of these parks therefore undertook to train 
them to keep their valves shut in order to avert the evil. Each batch of oysters 
intended to make the journey to Paris is now subjected to a preliminary exercise 
in keeping close even at such hours at which the tide is in, by giving them at the 
right time a slight blow, which instinctively closes the door. The molluscs learn, 
after a while, to do so whenever they are uncovered by sea-water ; and when the 
time for the journey arrives, they are tapped, and quietly close the shells, keep 
the gills moist with the water within, and arrive safely and lively in the great 
capital. Thus they prove themselves capable of understanding and profiting by a 
lesson, and are enabled to arrive in the metropolis like polished citizens of the 

- Empire, and not like gaping rustics, with their mouths wide open. 

The mollusc is, moreover, by no means so intensely selfish, that all the joys 
and pleasures connected with its existence should be strictly confined to its own 
secret life. In building up its house, for instance, it does not labour for itself 
alone. We cannot yet answer the question which the fool asked of King Lear, 
how the oyster built its shell, but we can see with deep interest how varied its 
colours and how perfect its form. The upper part is generally raised—the oyster 
of Holstein alone has a concave top, having caved in, as the poor people say, when 
the Prussians took possession of the country—the lower part is flatter, only deep 
enough to hold some water, and both valves are moveable by means of a powerful 
muscle, which holds the door more strongly than the best of our locks or latches. 
The outside varies according to the locality where the oyster grows: it is dark 
on black, muddy bottoms ; the Spanish oyster is dressed in red, the Illyrian has 
a brown armour to protect its dingy body, the favourite of the Parisians is green 
without and within, and the natives of the Red Sea shine after the fashion of the 
Orient, in all the colours of the rainbow. At night the shell emits a dim, sulphu- 
rous light, arising from a variety of microscopic alge, which enjoy their existence 
as parasites of the oyster. Nor are the brilliant lustre and the gleaming iridescence 
of the inner lining of the shell destined to remain hid forever in the depths of the 
ocean. The nacreous shells, which furnish our mother-of-pearl, belong to a 
variety of oysters, and are eagerly sought for wherever they can be procured in 
sufficient quantities, forming an article of considerable importance in trade, Those 
of the Tropics. contain, however, still more precious treasures, for they change the 
luckless grain of sand or unproductive egg into costly pearls, and teach us the 
great lesson that we also should endeavour to treat our troubles in like. 
manner, and convert our secret cankers, by help from on high, into pearls of great 
value. 


On some far-distant shores, 
There are who seek the oyster for the pearl 
She sometimes brings with her, a priceless dower— 
But Dando only sought her for herself. 
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And Dando was right; for what are all the beauties of the shell, and all the 
charms of the rare pearl, to the luscious food and the certain health promised to 
the lover of oysters by the inside? Much has been said in comic wonder 
and half-serious admiration of. the man who first ventured to eat an oyster. A 
quaint old German writer, Lentilius, said of the mollusc that it was ‘an animal 
of horrid and nauseous appearance, whether you look at it shut up in its shell or 
open, so that bold must have been the man who first raised it to his lips.” The 
popular legend has it that a man walking one day by the side of the sea “ with 
its many voices,” picked up one of these savoury bivalves just as it was in the act 
of gaping. Observing the extreme smoothness of the sides within, he insinuated 
his finger to feel the shining surface, when suddenly they closed upon him with a 
sensation far less pleasant than he had expected. The prompt withdrawal of the 
finger was hardly a more natural movement than his bringing it to his mouth, by 
that unfailing instinct which comes to us in early childhood. In this instance the 
result was fortunate in the extreme. The happy owner of the injured finger 
tasted for the first time the delicious juice of an oyster, as the Chinaman in Elia’s 
Essay, having burnt his finger, first tasted Crackling. The savour was superb, 
and he had made a great discovery ; he picked up the oyster, forced open the 
shell, banqueted upon the contents, and soon brought the mollusc into fashion—a 
fashion which, unlike all others, has never gone, and never will go out again. 
To ascribe to the lucky man wonderful courage is a vulgar error; he deserves 
admiration, on the contrary, for his highly sensitive and exquisite taste, and his 
prophetic appreciation of a dainty, as he saw the tempting morsel lie all succulent 
upon its own plate in its own delicious sauce. We can sympathise with the regret 
he must have felt, in common with all oyster-eaters, when gazing upon the 
entombed remains of millions of well-fed and elegantly-shaped oysters which 
geologists point out to us in the Eocene formation. We can imagine, with Mr. 
Forbes, how he would chase “‘a pearly tear” away as he calls to mind 
how all these delicious beings came into the world and vanished to so little 


Even when man and oyster were first brought in contact, they do not seem to 
have taken kindly to each other ; at least the silence of the Old Testament. leads 
to the idea that to the Hebrews the shellfish was forbidden as one of the abomi- 
nable beings. The ancient Greeks were far wiser in their generation, and enjoyed 
them heartily, but they deserve no mercy for the vile use they made of the outer 
shell. It was black ingratitude all round ; for after having feasted upon the 
delicious oysters of their waters at the expense of some great patriot like Aristides, 
they escaped thanking him for his largess by writing his name on the shell, and 
banishing him from his native land! How could men blessed with luscious natives 
ever be guilty of ostracism ? 

The Romans, on the contrary, showed their appreciation of Nature’s rich 
bounties by the fostering care with which they raised them, and the religious 
fastidiousness with which they prepared them for their enjoyment. We have 
seen already how they learnt to improve them, but they also took to importing 
_ them even from distant Britain, whose natives they prized aboveall others. Un- 
fortunately, the gluttony of the time of the Cmsars affected their appreciation of 
oysters also, and a Vitellius could with beastly voracity set them the bad exam- 
ple of eating oysters at all times of the day, and up to a round thousand at a 
sitting. To increase the heinousness of the offence, he availed himself, in order 
to make this possible, of the abominable fashion prevailing in those days, which 
iade room for new supplies by removing the older inmates though the agency of 

a peacock-feather, tickling the palate with great effect. 
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Seneca, who so admirably praised poverty in his writings, and complained on 
the forum that he could not live comfortably with only ten millions of sesterces, 
treated oysters with the same duplicity. The temperate sage eat a few hundred 
every day, until, in a fit of indigestion, and after having listened to a brother 
philosopher, who inveighed against all the follies and vices of the times, he re- 
nounced them forever. With the bitterness of a friend changed into a foe, he 
turned round and denounced them as vile things, pleasing only to gluttons, 
because “‘ they so very readily slipped down, and so readily came up again.” 

The cooler Cicero, while confessing his fondness for them, claims to find no . 
difficulty in abstaining: but the poets, fortunately, speak with more enthusiasm. 
Horace, devoted to the delicious mollusc with his whole heart, sings their praise 

again and again, and Juvenal breaks forth in admiration of hin— 
who could tell 
At the first bite, if his oysters fed 
On the Rutupian or the Lucrine bed, 
the Rutupians being the fine natives of Britain, which had but just come into 
fashion. 
The Emperor Trajan was so fond of them, that his famous cook, Apicius, had 
to provide them even during the summer months, and to send the master’s fa- 
vourite dish after him to Parthia, at a distance of many days’ journey from salt 
water. From that time onward, nearly all great men have been fond of 
oysters, 
en a loved them, and satirised the oyster dealers of his country: French 
authors professed a like fondness, from the learned doctors of the Sorbonne under 
Louis XI., down to the unhappy encyclopeedists, who were joined by the great 
men of the Revolution in the days of their innocence. Nor have the Parisians 
degenerated since, for they used to consume daily a million. Pope and Swift shared 
this partiality for oysters, and the Scottish philosophers of Hume’s day spoke in 
raptures of their ‘‘ whiskered pandores,” au enthusiasm fully appreciated after- 
wards by Christopher North and the shepherd. 
It is not the mere savour, moreover, which makes oysters such favourites 
among men, but they have valuable qualities besides, and have been recommended 
from of old by physicians of all countries for many diseases. It may not be true 
that their own fertility is transferred to those who eat them, as was fondly and 
firmly believed in former days; but there can be no doubt that they are mar- 
vellously nutritious, very digestible, and especially famous for their effect on the 
increased production of blood, so that they are often prescribed in cases of wounds 
or after repeated bleedings. 
Dr. Pasquier recommended them as curing gout, and Dr. Leroy, by taking 
two dozen every morning, preserved his youthful vigour to an advanced age. 
We need not wonder, then, that their consumption is enormous, and nothing can 
give a better idea of the quantity brought to market than to see the oyster ves- 
sels dredging in our great estuaries, or what is even more impressive, to pay a 
visit to Billingsgate, the one great fish market of the City of London. At the 
early hour between four and five in the morning, the visitor here sees one of the 
marvels of the overgrown city: the immense amount of fish of all kinds which 
London grasps by means of its gigantic iron arms, its railways and steamers, 
from every sea that beats against the island-coast, and brings here in one point 
together. There he sees superb salmon, fresh from the friths and rivers of Scot- 
land, or from, the fertile Irish waters, floundering about : delicate red mullet, all the 
way from Cornwall, which await being carried to the West End: smelts, with 
delicate skins varying in hue like an opal, brought from Holland in Dutch boats ; 
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pyramids of "lobsters, a vast moving mass of spiteful claws and restless feelers, 
savage at being torn from their clear cool homes in Norwegian waters; and per- 
haps a royal sturgeon of colossal dimensions, dragged with ropes through the 
excited crowd by a yelling knot of men. Among these there are heaped up such 
mountains of oysters as to appal the inexperienced, and down Oyster-street, as it 
is called, lie long lines of oyster boats, moored side by side, and heaped full of 
natives and the inferior kinds. 

And yet the railways bring in even larger supplies, especially since the disco- 
very of a great natural bed, called the Mid-Channel Bed, which stretches for 
forty miles between the ports of Shoreham and Havre, and has proved, as the 
dredging-ground is free to all comers, a source of vast wealth. Nor are private 
banks less remarkable for their extent; so that long years agoa Mr. Alston. 
then the largest oyster fisher in the world, could, in a single year, send fifty 
thousand bushels from one of his parks to London, and pay eight hundred pounds 
metage to the owners of the market. The whole supply, now, is stated at eight 
hundred millions a-year, and yet there is a pause, at least during a part of 

those four sad months, wherein is mute 
That one mysterious letter, that has power 
To call the oyster from the vasty deep. 

The question has often been raised, why, if oysters are really the greatest of 
gastronomic blessings, and life is proverbially short, the dainty creatures should 
not be eaten all the year round. The prejudice, however, which forbids them 
during the months that have no letter Rin their names, is not altogether un- 
founded. In May and June they generally spawn, and then their life’s blood is 
essentially changed for the benefit of their posterity, and their own flesh is lean 
and unpalatable. Besides, however productive they may be, a conscientious lover 
of the mollusc will hardly reconcile himself to the barbarous waste of swallowing 
with each living parent a million of promising offspring. !In the next two months 
the heat is so great as seriously to endanger all oysters that are not eaten im- 
mediately after they are taken from the water; and one spoiled oyster does 
more harm than a thousand good ones. Hence they are rarely brought to market 
before the first of August, when the “ common oysters” from Colchester and 
Faversham appear gradually, but the ‘‘ melting natives ” are not seen before the 
beginning of October, reach their meridian of perfection at Christmas, and dis- © 
appear again towards the end of April. 

In the remaining months, however, they throng the markets of the world, and 
then they are eaten by old and young, by rich and poor, “ the only meat which 
men eat alive and yet account it not cruelty,” as old Fuller says quaintly. For 
this is their great merit, that one may eat them to-day, to-morrow. and forever, 
and as many as one wants, and yet their presence hardly makes itself felt, while 
they gratify the palate, quiet the excitement of certain nerves which we call hunger, 
and leave no feeling of satiety, no reproach, no remorse for the following day, 
They are truly the true grata ingluvies of Horace. Hence we marvel how a 
clever man like Malherbe could say that he knew nothing nobler in the world 
than women and melons, and yet, living as he did on the coast of Normandy, and 
near the finest of oyster-banks, forget oysters! We all know men with whom 
women do not agree, and how many of us can eat melons with impunity: but 
who ever heard of fresh oysters making themselves at all disagreeable? They 
can, moreover, be eaten at all times of the day ; they are good at breakfast, ex- 
_ cellent as a prelude to dinner, and Juvenal speaks already of his beloved Venus 
Ebria, 

who at deep midnight on fat oysters su 
And froths with unguante her Palernian 
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The true way to eat them profitably to taste, health, and enjoyment is, of course, 
to eat them raw, and without condiment ; for vinegar, pepper, or lemon-juice all 
spoil the natural flavour of the bivalve. The only good dressing is its own gravy, 
which is not sea-water, as many fancy, bnt its life’s blood, which it sheds when 
the shell is violently broken open. Hence a master of the art says of all other 
ways of dressing :—“‘ Frivolity! profanity! sacrilege! If after such treatment. 
they taste well, they are no longer oysters ; if they are still oysters, they have no 
longer any taste ;” and the poet adds sagely, that in his view oysters ought to be 
eaten as we love to see white roses—with the dew of a fine summer morning on 
their tender leaves. To all of which famous Dr. Kitchener adds, with refined 


cruelty :—‘‘ Those who wish to enjoy this delicious restorative in its utmost per- 


fection must eat it the moment it is opened, with its cwn gravy in the under 
shell ; if not eaten absolutely, its flavour and spirit are lost. The true lover of 
an oyster will have some regard for the feelings of his little favourite, and con- 
trive to detach the fish from the shell so dexterously, that he is hardly conscious 
he has been ejected from his lodging till he feels the teeth of the gourmét 
tickling him to death.” Would Dr. Kitchener be very grateful for being tickled 
to death ? 

If dressings are not allowed, some drink to accompany the mollusc on its way 
is generally considered indispensable: Strong wines and liquors should be 
eschewed, although in this country whiskey or gin, and in Germany and Russia, 
rum, is taken with them. These beverages simply pickle the oyster at once, and 
deprive it of its best qualities as nutritious, digestible food. Lighter French wines 
are less objectionable, such as Chablis, Sauterne, and even Moselle; but Port is 
said to turn them into stone. Porter and ale, on the contrary, and, better still, 
half-and-half, are considered the true friends of the oyster. 

The question as to how many may be eaten at a time is fraught with great diffi. 
culty, for here men differ as well as doctors. | The experienced say that oysters 
after the fifth or sixth dozen, cease to be a delight ; specially favoured individuals 
speak of seven or eight as profitable in times of great political or domestic excite- 
ment, when the system has to be appeased by a specially cooling and soothing 
food. But Brillat Savarin, in his admirable book on Taste, expresses a different 
opinion. “It is well known,” he says, “that formerly, under the Louises, before 
the Revolution, every festive meal began with oysters, and that a certain number 
of guests were always found who did not rest until they had eaten a gross, viz., 
twelve dozen. The abbés of those happy days, especially, were never content 
with less, and the chevaliers often went beyond them. As I wished to know the 
exact value and weight of such a preparation for a good meal, I took my scales, 


_ and found that twelve dozen oysters, with the water they contained, weighed 


exactly three pounds. How much happier, now, were these worthy guests with 
such a weight of oysters, than if they had eaten three pounds of meat, or even of 
poultry!” A handsome compliment, surely, to our friends, the oysters, which 
could not have been more happily turned by—the best of cooks. In another 
place he adds a remarkable instance of individual capacity. It seems that he 
accidentally fell in, in 1798, with a certain Laperte, officer in one of the public 
courts, who professed to be passionately fond of oysters, but never to have had, 
as he said, “ his fill” of them. ‘The author offered to give him that satisfaction, 
and invited him to dine the next day at his house. The gourmét came, and 
Brillat kept him company up to the third dozen, when he let him go his way 
unaided. He marched on bravely till he reached the thirty-second dozen, which 
he did in about an hour, as the man who opened the oysters was not very expert. 
Brillat became impatient, not at the endless capacity, but at his own forced inac- 
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tivity, thinking it both “ painful and unwholesome to sit at table without eating,” 
and stopped his valiant guest in the midst of his exploit. He expressed his 
regrets that the Fates had evidently denied him the privilege to let his friend 
have his fill that day, and invited him now to join him at dinner. The guest 
assented, and behold! to the author’s amazement, he went to work with all 
the energy and perseverance of a man who had sat down to table after long 
fastin 


g! 

It is not impossible that this happy Laperte may have belonged to the school 
of the poet Lainez, in Paris, who was asked, after four hours’ active devotion to 
an uninterrupted dinner, if he had dined yet, and replied indignantly :—“ Do you 
imagine my stomach is endowed with memory?” Whereupon he resumed his 
work with renewed zeal and increased vigour. 

There is comfort in the thought that even in such extreme cases no man has 
yet been known to have suffered seriously because he loved oysters “ not wisely 
but too well.’”” There is comfort also in the fact that all the voracity of man — 
could make no impression on the vast numbers of oysters which exist in our seas. 
Spenser already said it was 


much more eath to tell the stars on high, 
Albe they endless seem in es‘i nation, 
Than to recount the sea’s posterity; 
So fertile be the floods in generations, 
So huge their numbers, and go numberless their nations, 


Natural beds and banks of oysters are found in all the seas of the temperate 
and torrid zones, now stretching out miles after miles in all directions, and now 
rising so high that ships are wrecked on their crests. And thus it has been appa- 
rently from time immemorial, for gigantic structures, consisting of fossil oysters, 
are found in many places. In Berkshire, a petrified collection of vysters covers. 
more than six acres; in Massachusetts and Georgia enormous breakwaters are 
formed between the firm land and the hungry ocean, ramparts twelve to fifteen 
feet high, the lower layers of coarse fossil, but the upper strata alive, and afford- 
ing delicious food to the negro of our day, as their forefathers did to the Indians, 
and perhaps to the Aztecs. On the west coast of the American continent vast . 
surfaces are covered with fossil oysters, which have been raised by volcanic 
action, and now tower to the height of sixty feet and more, for thirty miles at a 
time. 

Among the living, however, there is as great a difference as among the races of 
men. Those of America are acknowledged to surpass in size and luscious flavour 
all others; and English travellers have acknowledged them to be superior to the 


famous Whitstables at home. But Frenchmen, accustomed to their own smaller _ - 


and richer oysters, with a strong taste of copper, object to their inconvenient 
dimensions, and miss the metallic flavour. Germans, utterly at sea in all that 
concerns the sea, either do not appreciate oysters at all, or, if they do, are e 
tured by the ample provision contained in each shell and the amount of lager it 
requires for easy conveyance. Next to the American come undoubtedly the 
English oysters, of which there are many varieties, the best growing on subma- 
rine rocks, an inferior kind on sandbanks, aud the coarsest on muddy bottoms. 
Scotland is justly proud of her Pandores, so called because they are found near 
the salt-pans in the neighbourhood of historic Prestonpans, and caught, it is said, 
by a bit of magic. The fishing-crews keep up, while the dredging is going 
on, a kind of wild, monotonous chant, to which they ascribe great virtue, and 
ang 
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The herring loves the merry moonlight, 
__ The mackerel loves the wind ; 
But the oyster loves the dredger’s song, 
For he comes of a gentler kind. 


Paddy claims for his Pooldoodies of Burra, and especially for his Carlingfords, 
: that they are superior to all the world, and is,as usual, correct in his patriot- 
Hq ism, but mistaken in his assertion. They are very fine, however, with a dark, 
"| almost black, beard and delicious flavour, but not to be compared to some of 
our own varieties. The natives of England are largely sent over to Ostend, 
to be cleaned and fattened in Belgian parks, and then assume a perfection 
almost unsurpassed. The shell becomes very fine, almost transparent ; the fish 
is small but rich and beautifully white, and bearing to the best of common 
oysters the relation that a well-fed capon bears to an ordinary chicken. This is 
the oyster which gowrméts prefer to all others. It goes from Ostend all over 
Germany, to Russia and even to distant Odessa. 
i French oysters are limited to Northern seas, the Mediterranean coast having 
none that are worth eating. Those at Marennes, in the Bay of Biscay, and at 
} the Rocher de Cancale, are the most famous, though the whole coast, from Nor- 
' mandy to Dunkirk, abounds in excellent kinds; they are brought to the amount 
of about two hundred millions a—year, to the Rue Montorgueil, which is to Paris 
what Billingsgate is to London. The most striking feature, however, is the pre- 
ference which Parisians give to green oysters, and the pains which are therefore 
taken to produce the colour artificially, by favouring the growth of certain sea 
alge. These parasitic plants, when once introduced into oyster parks, soon cover 
the walls and rocks, and gradually spread their transparent veil over the molluscs 
themselves. The adversaries—ior, like all superior things in this world, oysters, 
and especially green oysters, meet with opposition at times—say that the green 
matter enters into the gills of the luckless creature, stops the breathing, and thus 
causes dropsy. The disease causes the oyster to swell, by which process the 
texture ofits meat becomes looser, finer, and more palatable ; and epicurians revel 
in dropsical shellfish as they delight in diseased goose-livers. The Baltic has a 
small supply of the precious molluses, but the variety is coarse and insipid, pro- 
bably because the waters of that sea are not salt enough ; those of the Adriatic, 
however, and of the Bosphorus, are better, and in great demand during the long 
fasts of the Greek Church. 
ag Wherever the oyster, therefore, appears in sufficient quantities, there men are 
a found ready to consume them as fast as they can be procured ; but the poor un- 
it selfish oyster has enemies nearer home, in its own native element, and close upon 
sf its borders. The arch-enemy is the sleepy, stupid-looking starfish, the Master 
Fivefingers of our boys, who eats them as spat, or even when grown to a con- 
siderable size. These greedy devourers have the curious power of rolling them- 
selves up and floating away, so that they appear and vanish again, no one knows 
how. But all of a sudden, and often at the very time that the sanguine fisher- 
man gets ready to reapa rich harvest from a well-stocked oyster bank, he finds, 
upon coming to the grounds, that the foe has been there before him, and millions 
of starfishes have settled down, like a flock of wild pigeons on a field of wheat. 
Generally they prefer the spat or very young oysters, which they take whole into 
their capacious mouths, and there digest slowly. But how do these tender, fragile 
creatures manage to get at the full-grown mollusc in its impregnable fortress? 
The ancients had a story, that they watched it till they found it incautiously 
yawning, and then slily slipped their greedy fingers betweea the valves to keep 
them open, while they devoured the contents. This is, of course, a mere fable, 
as the soft, slimy finger would be squeezed off in an instant, even if the starfish 
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were not famous for falling to pieces by immediate suicide a3 soon as it is-brought , 
into contact with a hard substance. Its murderous assault is far more curious. 
The first step in the processis for the enemy to lie close upon its prey, folding 
its slimy arms tightly over it, so as to hold itself in the right position.. ‘Then it 
applies its mouth closely to the vietim, and as it cannot by any force of its own 
put the oyster into its stomach, it deliberately proceeds to’ put its stomach into. 
the oyster! It begins slowly but steadily to push out this organ through, the’ 
mouth, and wraps the mollusc in the folds of that capacious bag; patience always 
does its work, and in due time the hapless native surrenders to the devourer. 

Another enemy shows, if less originality, at least equal perseverance. This is 
the whelk, who also seems, like the vulture, to smell its prey from afar, and 
though endowed with very slender means of locomotion, appears in vast multi- 
tudes, when least expected, on the oyster-beds which it deems ready for use. It 
assails the shell boldly from above, and with marvellous patience drills, by means 
of its sharp tongue, a hole in the upper valve, by which it gets at last fairly 
inside, and then enjoys the dainty food. Mussels come by myriads’ when 
young, and cover the luckless oyster with a fine, ropy texture which catches 
mud and sand, and finally smothers them; and gray mullets appear in swarms, 
and greedily grubbing, devour whole beds of well-fattened natives. Even the 
elements combine against the helpless molluse ; heavy gales of wind at times roll 
them up in ridges three feet deep, when mud and seaweeds settle on them and 
choke them speedily ; or frost and snow and ice kill large numbers, when they 
are not safely sheltered at a depth of at least three or four feet of water. Thus 
it is, that by the wise provisions of Nature, the danger of overstocking her vast: 
reserves is avoided ; for wherever animals multiply their species at such enor- 
mous rates, there are, on the other side, numerous enemies ever present to keep 
it down and to prevent an undue preponderance. ne 

All the voracity of man, however, and all the persecution of enemies, does not. 
destroy enough oysters annually to prevent them from forming, as we have seen,’ 
gigantic deposits in various parts of the globe. For, if left to themselves, oysters 
grow old and die a natural death, though it has not yet been ascertained fully 
what age they are allowed to reach in their solitude. The expert fisherman, it: 
is true, can tell at a glance and to a nicety the precise age of his flock.: He 
examines the successive layers on the upper shell, technically called shoots, and as 
each of them overlapping the lower, marks a year, he is at no loss ‘to ascertain. 
how old are the house and its inbabitant—for they are always of the same age.- 
These layers, it seems, are regular, and laid in even succession, one upon the 
other, until the oyster attains its maturity, which is generally fixed at seven or 
eight years ; but after that time they become irregular, are recklessly piled upon 
each other, and make the shell look bulky and ill-shapen. As some molluscs 
have been found with shells nine inches thick and of a perfectly enormous size, it 
is fair to presume that the oyster, when left to its natural changes and unmolested, | 
may reach a patriarchal age, and even outlive our race. 

Unfortunately, man nowadays rarely allows them to pursue the even tenor of 
their life. On the pretext of protecting them against their powerful enemies and 
of improving their race—pleas not quite unknown to certain nations of our day— 
they are taken when quite young from their home, and brought to so-called sea- 
farms, where they live, safe against all danger, well-fed and happy, and reward the 
favour shown them by increasing at least to double their value. Little is known of 
the labour and expense, the care and attention bestowed upon the apparently tyifling 
mollusc, in order to make it acceptable to fastidious palates or even simply fit for mar- 
ket. First, the spat, or fecundated sperm, is stored up in large vats, specially de- 
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signed for the purpose, and thus the immense quantity of seed-oysters are saved, 
which on natural banks fall an easy prey to countless devourers. These are sold 
as Native Brood to dealers in the article, and conveyed to artificial ponds or 
reservoirs, called oyster-parks. These receptacles, which are often of vast size, 
have a floor of clean stone slabs, covered with fine sand, on which the small 
oysters are carefully laid on the proper side, and a little inclined. The sea-water 
is made to enter gently, so as not to wash sand into the shells, which would kill 
them instantly, and rises and falls with the tide outside. If the oysters are to be 
very large and of light colour, each tide must bring fresh water; but if they are 
to be delicate and of finer taste, the water is allowed to remain some time in the 
basins, so as to favour the development of the microscopic plants which are always 
present in sea-water and largely form the food of the oyster. Here they are kept 
generally three or four years, till they have reached a good size, and are consi- 
dered fit for consumption. So far, their education has been left largely to 
Nature ; but now additional steps are taken to perfect theix, condition, if they 
are to bring specially high prices. They are stored in large, shallow vats, where 
they gradually get rid of the taste of mud, which many still have, especially when 
they come from beds and banks situated at the mouths of rivers. Here they are 
simply kept in fresh sea-water; the method of fattening them with oatmeal 
having been given up, as the throwing in of dead stuff only makes the water foul 
and the oyster sick, and because very fat oysters are considered, like prize cattle, 
none 'the better for overfeeding. Such oyster-farms exist now in large nnmbers, 
mainly in England ; and in France, where the Government, true to its fostering 
policy, supports the enterprises by every means in its power. 

When the poor oyster leaves these vats, it approaches its tragic end, which it: 
reaches only after much tribulation. The journey to the landing-place, whether 
it be a pier in the river or a railway-station, is generally pleasant enough ; they 
are transported carefully, travel in good company, and are occasionally refreshed 
by supplies of new sea-water. But when they arrive, the bad treatment begins ; 
they are pushed into baskets, tossed into barrels, pitched on carts, fortunate, yet, 
if a kind hand brings them at intervals a pittance of water. Too ‘often, however, 
the same hand gives them a stone instead of a loaf, for the common error still 
prevails, that salt and common well-water will do as well—a cruel mistake, since 
it is neither the salt nor the water which sustains the life of an oyster, but the 
abundance of invisible plant-seeds and microscopic spores contained in sea-water, 
which kitchen-salt kills on the spot. At last they reach their goal : if handsome, 


- well-shaped, and well-flavoured, they are introduced to the palaces of the rich 


and the noble, to give, like wits and poets, additional relish to their sumptuous 
feasts ; but if sturdy, thick-backed, strong tasting creatures, Fate consigns them 
to the capacious tubs of commen carters; they are dosed with .coarse black 


pepper and pungent vinegar, and depart this life, partly embalmed, after the 
manner of ancient Pharaohs. 
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A REAL EXPERIENCE. 


r the autumn of 1860, I entered upon the duties of mining engineer at the . 
silver mines of Santa Rita in Arizona. 

The hacienda which was to be my home, lay in a broad and picturesque . 
shut in on the north by the lofty range of the Santa Rita mountains, and on 
south by high and castellated cliffs of dark porphyries and white tufa. Through 
the open valley, toward the west, towering over fifty miles of intervening country, 
the horn-like peak of the Baboquiveri mountain was always visible, its outline 
sharply cut on the clear sky. The Santa Rita valley consists mainly of mesa-land, 
its outline broken by jagged rocks, rising like islands from the plain, or by the 
round-backed spurs from the mountains. The surface of these spur-hills is - 

by a net-work of innumerable mineral veins. . | 

The drainage from the mountains passes through the vailey in a deeply-eut 
canon, containing here and there a little water, while throughout the rest of the 
valley, with the exception of two or three springs, water can be had only by dig- 
ging. A few cottonwoods occur along the water-courses, and a good growth of 
mesquit trees and acacias covers the bottom-land. The mesa is the home ofva 
great variety of cacti, the yucca, and the fouquiera, a shrub sending up from the 
root a large number of simple stems, covered with sharp thorns, and in the season 
bearing beautiful flowers. Scattered live oaks twenty to thirty feet high are 
peculiar to the spur hills. As we approach the summits of the higher hills the 
live oaks give place to small cedars, while on the Santa Rita mountains, at an 
elevation of about six thousand feet, begins an invaluable but limited growth of 
fine pine timber. 

The whole valley and its enclosing hills are covered with abundant grass of 
several kinds, which, while of great importance to the country, give to it a 
parched appearance. It is in reality a crop of hay, never being green exeept 
where burnt off before the rainy season. The peculiar effect of this vegetation is 
heightened by the abundance of the short columnar fish-hook cactus, the yucca, 
the broad thorn-pointed leaves of the Spanish bayonet, and the tall lance-like 
stem of the century plant, bearing its gracefully-pendant flowers. 

The scenery of Arizona, dependent in great part on its climate and vegetation, 
is unique, and might belong to another planet. No other part of the world is~ 
so strongly impressed on my memory as is this region, and especially this valley. 
Seen through its wonderfully clear atmosphere, with a bright sum and an azure 
sky, or with every detail brought out by the intense light of the moon, this 

has seemed a paradise ; and again, under circumstances of intense anxiety, . 
it lms been a very prison of hell. : 
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The valley of Santa Rita had been, it is said, twice during the past two cen- 
turies, the scene of mining industry ; and old openings on some of the veins, as 
well as ruined furnaces and arastras, exist as evidence of the fact. But the fierce 
Apaches had long since depopulated the country, and with the destruction of the 
great Jesuit power, all attempt at regular mining ceased. 

The object of the Santa Rita company was to re-open the old mines, and ex- 
tract the immense quantities of silver with which they were credited by Mexican 
tradition. In Mexico, where mining is the main occupation of all classes, tales 
and traditions of the enormous richness of some region, always inaccessible, are 
handed from generation to generation, and form the idle talk of the entire popu- 
lation. The nearer an ancient mine may be to the heart of the Apache strong- 
hold, the more massive the columns of native silver left standing as snpports at 
the time of abandonment. It is not strange, therefore, when we consider how 
easily people are swindled in mining maters, that we find them lending a willing 
ear to these fables, and believing that ‘‘in Arizona the hoofs of your horse throw 
up silver with the dust.” j 

The capital of our company was not proportionate to the results expected to be 


achieved, and the work before us was correspondingly difficult. Everything had 
_ to be done with the means furnished by the country. We needed fuel, fire-proot 
- furnace materials, machinery and power, and the supply of these furnished by 
nature in Arizona was of a kind to necessitate a great deal of trouble and experi- 
. menting, when taken in connectiou with the peculiar character of our ore. This 
and the work of exploration and opening of the veins kept me closely occupied 


through the winter. : 
The season was promising to pass without our hacienda being troubled by the 
Indians, when one morning our whole herd of forty or fifty fine horses and mules 


were missing. There were no animals-left to follow with, and the result of a 


day’s pursuit was only the finding of an old horse and two donkeys. | 
Several times during the remainder of the winter and spring we were at- 
tacked by Apaches, and our mines were the scene of more fighting than any 
other part of the territory. | 
_ Apart from this, little of note occurred, until news came that the troops were 


to be recalled, leaving the country without any protection. The excitement was 


very great among the settlers, who were scattered over the country in such a 
manner as to be unable to furnish mutual assistance. Lesion 
To make the matter worse, the military began an uncalled-for war with the 
Apaches. In the beginning of April, I believe, some Indians, of what tribe was 
not known, carried off a cow and a child belonging to a Mexican woman living 


_ with. an American. Upon the application of the latter, the Commandant at Fort 


Buchanan dispatched a force of seventy-five men to the nearest Apache tribe. 
The only interpreter attached to the expedition was the American who was 
directly interested in the result. 

Arriving at Apache pass, the home of the tribe, the lieutenant in command 


_ raised a white flag over his tent, under the protection of which six of the prin- 


cipal chiefs, including Cachees, one of the leaders of the Apache nation, came to 


_the camp and were invited into the tent. 


A demand was made for the child and cow, to which the Indians replied, truly 


or falsely, that they knew nothing of the matter, and that they had not been 
stolen by their tribe, 


After a long parley, during which the chiefs protested the innocence of their 
tribe in the matter, they were seized. One of the number in trying to escape 
was knocked down and pinned to the ground with a bayonet. Four others. were 
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bonnd, but Cachees seizing a knife from the guard, cut his way through the can- 
vas and escaped, but not without receiving, as he —— said, three ballets | 
tired by the outside guard. ae 

And this happened under a United States flag’ of truce. At this time thee: 
of the most powerful tribes of the nation were concentrated at Apache pass; and 
when Cachees arrived among them, a war of was 
declared against the whites. 

The next day they ‘killed some pebionlais; and in retaliation the five chiefs ' 
— hung. Our troops, after being badly beaten, were obliged to return woe 
ort 

In the meantime, orders came for the of the tenvitany 
soldiers. ° The country was thrown into consternation. The Apaches began®to © 
ride through it rough-shod, succeeding in all their attacks.’ The settlers, mostly’ “ 
farmers, abandoned their crops, and with their families concentrated 
protection at Tuscon, Tubac, and at one or two ranches. . 

When, in addition to, this, the news came of the beginning of the. rebellion an: € 
the East, we decided that as it would be impossible to hold our mines, our only” ft 
course was to remove the portable property of the company to Tubac. We were 
entirely out of money, being in debt to a considerable number of Mexican’ work- ° 
men and two or three Americans, and needed means for paying for —— 
tion of the property, and for getting ourselves out of the country. oii 

As the Indians had some time before stopped all working of the mines)’ our © 
stock of ore was fur too small to furnish the amount of silver needed to. meet — 
these demands, and our main hope lay in the possibility of colleeting debts due — 
to the company. In pursuauce of this plan, I started alone, but well armed, to | 
visit the Heintzelman mine, one of our principal debtors. The ride-of forty miles — 
was accomplished in safety, and I reached the house of the-superintendent: inthe 
afternoon. Not being able to obtain money, for no one could afford to part with ° 
bullion, even to pay debts, I took payment in ore worth nearly £500 per 
ton, with a little flour and calico. ‘This was dispatched in the course of the: 
afternoon, in charge of two of the most fearless Mexicans of the force: vat the 
mine. 

The next morning I started homeward alone, riding a Pak 5 had bought, ab 
driving before me the one that brought me over. I had so much trouble with 
the loose animal, that night found me several miles from our hacienda. « { 

Only those who have travelledin a _country of hostile Indians know what it is 
to journey by night. The uncertain light of the stars, or even of the: moon,’ 
leaves open the wildest field for the imagination to fill. Fancy gives life to the. 
blackened yucca, and transforms the tall stem of the. century plant into the lance 
of an Apache. The ear of the traveller listens anxiously  to:the breathing of ‘his » 
horse ; and his eye, ever on the alert before and behind, must watch the mo- : 
tions ‘of the horse’s ears, and scrutinise the sand fur tracks, and every obgees 
within fifty yards for the lurking-place of an Indian. 

Still, night is the least dangerous time to travel, as one is not easily seen S0 fee 
as by day. But after a few night j journeys I found the mental tension so unbear-: 
ablé that I always chose the day: time, preferring to run a far greater risk: of 
death to being made the prey of an over-strained imagination. ‘Then; too, im» 
such a state of society as then existed, the traveller in the dead of night approaches - 
a solitary house, perhaps his own, with much ‘anxiety, the’ often-occurring, mas-: 
sacres of the whites and Mexicans by Indians, and the as frequent murders of 
the Americans by their own Mexican workmen, ‘it: whether » 

he may not find only the dead bodies of his friends. 
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About three miles from the hacienda, in the most rocky part of the valley, the- 
| horse in front stopped short, and both animals began to snort and show signs of 
| fear. There could be little doubt that Indians were in the neighbourhood. Both 
horses started off at a run-away speed, leaving all control over either out of the 
| question, ‘Fortunately, the free horse, taking the lead, made first a long circuit, 
| and then bounded off toward the hacienda, followed by my own. After a break— 
_ neck course over stony ground, leaping rocks and cacti, down and up steep hills, | 
and tearing through thorny bushes, with clothing torn and legs piereed by the 


4 Spanish bayonet, I reached the house, 
f The waggon with the ore, although due that morning, had not arrived, and 
this was the more remarkable as I had not seen it on the road. When noon | 
came the next day, and the ore still had not arrived, we coneluded that the. 
Mexicans, who knew well its value, had stolen it, packed it on the mules, and. 
taken it to Sonora. : 

Acting on the supposition, Mr. Grosvenor, the superintendent, and myself 
‘mounted our horses, and, armed and provisioned for a ten days’ absence, started 
in pursuit. 

We rode about two miles, and descended to the foot of a long hill, making a 
short cut. to avoid the bend of the waggon road, which crossed the dry bed of the 
stream a few hundred yards higher up. 

We were just crossing the arroya to climb the opposite hill, when looking up 
we saw the missing waggon just coming in sight and beginning the deseznt. One 
of the Mexicans rode a wheel mule, while the other was walking ahead of the 
leaders. We had evidently judged our men wrongly, and when Grosvenor pro- 
posed that we should go on and come back with them, I objected, on the ground 
that the Mexicans seeing us prepared for a long journey, would know at onee that 
we had suspected them. We therefore decided to turn back, but taking another 
way homeward we immediately lost sight of the waggon. After riding a few 
hundred yards we dismounted at a spring, were we sat talking for a quarter of 
an hour, and then rode home. 

As the afternoon passed away without the arrival of the waggon, we 
it had broken down, and at twilight Grosvenor proposed that we should walk out 
and see what caused the delay. I took down my hat to go, but, being en- 
gaged in important work, decided not to leave it, when my friend said he would 
go only to a point close by, and come back if he saw nothing. It wassoon dark, 
and the two Americans and myself sat down to tea. By the time we left the 
nt Grosvenor had been out about half an hour, and we decided to go after 
Accompanied by Mr. Robinson, the book-keeper, and leaving the other Ameri- 
can to take care of the house, I walked along the Tubac road. We were both well 
armed: and the full moon, just rising above the horizon behind us, lighted bril- 
liantly the whole country. We had gone about a mile and a half, and were just 
beginning to ascend a long, barren hill, when hearing the mewing of our house- 
cat, I stopped, and, as she came running towards us, stooped and took her in my 
arms. 

As I did so, my attention was attracted by her snuffing the air and fixing her 
eyes on some object ahead of us. Looking in the direction thus indicated, we 
saw near the roadside on the top of the hill, the crouching figure of a man, his 
form for a moment clearly defined against the starlit sky, and then disappearing 
behind a cactus. I dropped the cat, which bounded on ahead of us, and we 
cocked our pistols. and walked briskly up the bill, Bunt when we reached the 
cactus, the man was gone, though a dark ravine running parallel with our road. 
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_ Observing something very white near the waggon, we at first took it for the re- 
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showed the direction he had probably taken. Of Grosvenor we yet saw nothing. 
Continuing our way at a rapid pace and full of anxiety, we began the long descent 
toward the arroya, from which we had seen the waggon at noon. Turning a 
point of rocks about half-way down, we caught sight of the waggon drawn off 
from the road on the further side of the arroya. The deep silence that always 
reigns in these mountains was unbroken, and neither mules nor men were visible. 


flected light of a camp-fire, and concluded that the Mexicans were encamped be- 
hind some rocks, and that with them we should find. our friend, But it was seon 
evident that what we saw was a heap of flour reflecting the moonlight. Anxiously 
watching this and the waggon, we had approached within twenty yards of the 
latter when we we both started back—we had nearly trodden on a man lying in 
the road. My first thought was that it was a strange place to sleep in, but he 
was naked and lying on his face, with his head down-hill The first idea had 
only time to flash through my mind, when another followed—it was not. sleep, 
death ! 

As we stooped down and looked closer, the truth we had both instinctively felt 
was evident—the murdered man was Grosvenor. 

It would be impossihle to describe the intensity of emotion crowded into the 
minute that followed this discovery. [For the first time I stood an actor im the 
scene of death; the victim a dear friend; the murderers and the deed: itself 
buried in. mystery. 

The head of the murdered man lay in a pool of blood; two lance-wounds 
through the throat had nearly severed it from the body, which was pierced by a 
dozen other thrusts. A bullet hole in the left breast had probably caused death 
before he was mutilated with lances. He had not. moved since he fell by. the 
shot that took his life ; and as the feet were stretched out in stripping the corpse, 
so they remained stretched out when we found him. The body was still warm, 
indeed he could. not have yet reached the spot when we left the house. 

Ihave seen death since, and repeatedly under circumstances almost 
awful, but never with so intense a shock. For a minute, that seemed am age, 
we were so unnerved that I doubt whether we could have resisted an attack, but 
fortunately our own situation soon brought us to our senses. We were on foot, 
two miles from the house, and the murderers, whoever they might be, could not 
be far off, if indeed the spy we had seen had not already started them after us. 
Looking toward the waggon, I thought I could discover other bodies, but we knew 
that every instant of time was of great importance, and without venturing to 
examine closer we started homeward. . 

There was only one white man at the hacienda, and a large number of peons, 
and we did not yet know whether the murderers were Indians or Mexicans, who 
would probably be in collusion with our own workmen, 

If they were Indians, we might escape by reaching}the house before they could 
overtake us; but if they were our Mexicans, we could hardly avoid the fate 
the employé at the house must already have met with. — 

Taking, each of us, one side of the road, and lovking out, one to the left, the 
other to the right. and the cat running before us, we walked quickly homeward, 
uncertain whether we were going away from or into danger. In this manner we . 
went on till within halfa mile of the houses, when we reached a place where the: 
road lay for several hundred yards through a dense thicket—the very spot for 
an ambush. We had now to decide whether to take this, the shorter, way, or 
another, which by detaining us a few minutes longer, would lead us over an open 
plain, where we could in the bright moonlight see every} object within along 
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distance. The idea of being able to defend ourselves tempted us strongly towards 
the plain, but the consciousness of the value of every minute caused us to decide 
quickly, and taking the shorter way we were soon in the dark, close thicket. 
As we came out into the open valley, the sensation of relief was like that felt on 
escaping untouched from a shot you have seen deliberately fired at you. Just-be- 
fore reaching the house, we heard Indian signals given and answered, each time 
nearer than before; but we gained the door safely, and found all as we had left 
it; the American, unaware of danger, was making bread, and the Mexicans were 
asleep in their quarters. We kept guard all night, but were not attacked, 

Before daylight we dispatched a Mexican courier across the mountains to the 
fort, and another to Tubac, and then went after Grosvenor’s body. We found 
it as we had left it, while near the waggon lay the bodies of the two Mexican 
teamsters. 

We were now able to read the history of the whole of this murderous affair. 
The waggon must have been attacked within less than five minutes after we had 
seen it at noon, indeed while we were resting and smoking at the spring not four 
hundred yards from the spot. A party of Indians, fifteen in number, as we found 
by the tracks, had sprung upon the Mexicans, who seem, unaccountably, not to 
have used their firearms, although the sand showed the marks of a desperate hand 
to hand struggle. Having killed the men, the Apaches cut the mules loose, 
emptied the flour, threw out the ore, which was useless to them, and drove the 
animals to a spot a quarter of a mile distant, where they feasted on one of them 
and spent the day and night. A party was left behind to waylay such of us as might 
come out to meet the team. When Grosvenor reached the spot he was shot by 
‘an Indian, who, crouching behind a cactus about ten feet distant, had left the im- 
pression of his gunstock in the sand. Knowing well that their victim would be 


sought by others, they had left the spy we had seen; and had not the cat directed 
our attention to him at the moment he was moving stealthily away, thereby 


causing us to walk rapidly to the scene of the murder, and faster: back, we could 
hardly have escaped the fate of our friend. 

During the day, Lieutenant Evans arrived with a force of nineteen soldiers, 
having with difficulty obtained the consent of his commandant, and soon after, 
Colonel Poston reached the mines with a party of Americans. Graves had been 
dug, and, after reading the burial service and throwing in the earth, we fired a 
volley and turned away, no one knowing how soon his time might come. 

I now foresaw a long and dangerous work before us in extricating the silver 
from our ore. We could, indeed, have abandoned the mines, and have escaped 
from the God-forsaken land by accompanying the troops, who were to leave in two 
weeks. But both Mr. Robinson and myself considered that we were in duty 


bound to place the movable property of the company in safety at Tubac, and to 


pay in bullion the money owing to the men, who without it could not escape. To 
accomplish this would require six weeks’ work at the furnace, crippled as were 
all operations by the loss of our horses and mules. 

It was of the first importance that we should increase our force of pineatonss, 
not only for protection against the Apaches, but more especially against the pos- 


sible treachery of our Mexican workmen, for at almost every mine in the country 
_a part or all of the whites had been murdered by their peons. One of the party 


which had come that day from Tubac was engaged on the spot. Partly in the 
hope of getting a small force of soldiers who should remain till the abandonment 
began, and partly to persuade an American who lived on the road to the fort: to 
join us, I resolved to a arpcoreme Evans, who was obliged to return the 
next day. 
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Taking with me a young Apache, who had been captured while a child, and 
had no sympathy with his tribe, I rode away with Lieutenant Evans, intending to 
return the next day. The waggon road lay for ten miles along a tributary of the 
Sonorita valley, then ascended the Sonorita for twelve miles to the fort, while a 
bridle-path across the hills shortened the distance some two or three miles’ by 
leaving the road before the junction of the two valleys. To reach the house of 
the American whom I wished to see, we should have to follow the waggon-road 
all the way; and as more than a mile of it before ‘the junction of the 
valleys lay through a narrow and dangerous defile, on an Apache 
war trail that was constantly frequented by the Indians, Lieutenant Evans 
would not assume the responsibility of risking the lives of his men 
in a place where they would be at such disadvantage. While I ‘felt 
obliged to acknowledge that it would be imprudent to take infantry mounted 
on mules through the defile, it was of the first necessity that I should see Mr. 
Elliot Titus, the American living near the junction of the valleys. At the point 
where the hill-trail left the road, bidding good-bye to Lieutenant Evans, who, 
could he have left his men, would have accompanied me himself, I was soon alone 
with Juan, my Apache boy. As we neared the gorge, I observed that Juan, 
who was galloping ahead, stopped suddenly and hesitated. As I came up he 
pointed to the sand, which was covered with fresh foot-tracks. 

It was evident that a considerable party of Indians had been here within half 
an hour, and had dispersed suddenly towards the hills in different directions. Our 
safest course seemed to be to press forward and reach Titus’s house, now about 
two miles off. We were on guod horses, and these animals, not less alarmed than 
ourselves, soon brought us through the defile to the Sonorita creek. To slip our 
horses’ bridles without dismounting, and refresh the animals with one long 
swallow, was but the work of a minute, and we were again tearing along at a 
run-away speed. We had barely left the creek when we passed the full-length 
impression of a man’s form in the sand with a pool of blood, and at the same 
instant an unearthly yell from the hills behind us showed that the Apaches, 
although not visible, were after us, and felt sure of bringing us down. Our 
horses, however, fearing nothing so much as an Indian, almost flew over the 
ground, and soon brought us in sight of Titus’s hacienda. This lay about two 
hundred yards off from the road in a mind valley shaded by magnificent ae 
oaks. 

As we rode rapidly towards the houses I was struck with the quietness — a 
place generally so full of life, and said so to Juan. 

* Tt’s all right,” he replied ; “‘ Tsaw three men just now near the house.” 

But as we passed the first building, a smith’s shop, both horses shied, and as we 
came to the principal house, a scene of destruction met our eyes. 

The doors had been forced in, and the whole contents of the house lay on the 
ground outside in heaps of broken rubbish. Not far from the door stood a pile 
made of wool, corn, beans, and flour,-and capping the whole a gold watch hung 
from a stick driven into the heap. — from the saddle I took the wee, 
and found it still going. 

As I started to dismount to Took for the bodies of the Americans, Juan begged’ 
of me not to stop. 

“ They are all killed,” he salt; “and we shall have hardly time to reach the 
road before the Indians come up. Promise me,” he continued, “ that you will 
fight when the devils close with us ; if not, I will save myself now.’ 

Assuring the boy, whom I knew to be brave, that I had no idea of being 
scalped and burned without a struggle, I put spurs to my restless horse, and we 
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were soon on the main road, but nota moment too soon, ‘for a large party of 
Apaches, fortunately for us,on foot, were just coming down the hill and entered 
the trail close behind us. A volley of arrows flew by our heads, but our horses 
carried us in a few seconds beyond the reach of these missiles, and the enemy 
turned back. Slackening our speed, we were nearing a point where the road 
erossed a low spur of the valley-terrace, when suddenly several heads were visible 
for an instant over the brow of the hill and as quickly disappeared. Guessing 
instantly that we were cut off by another band of Indians, and knowing that our 
only course was to run the gauntlet, we rode slowly near to the top of the hill to 
rest our animals, and then spurred the terrified horses onward, determined, it pos- 
sible, to break the ambush. We were on the point of firing into a party of men 
who came in full view directly as we gallopped over the brow of the hill, when a 
second glance assured us that instead of Apaches they were Americans and Mexi- 
cans, burying an American who had been killed that morning. It was the im— 
pression of this man’s body which we had seen near the creek. He had been to 
the fort to give notice of the massacre of a family living further down the river, 
and on his return had met the same fate, about an hour before we passed the spot. 
An arrow, shot from above, had entered his left shoulder and penetrated to the 
ribs of the other side, and in pulling this shaft out a terrible feature of these 
weapons was illustrated. The flint-head, fastened to the shaft with a thong of 
deer sinew, remains firmly attached so long as this binding is dry; but imme- 
diately it is moistened by the blood, the head becomes loose, and remains in the 
body after the arrow is withdrawn. The Apaches have several ways of producing 
terrible wounds ; among others, by firing bullets chipped from the halt-oxidised 
matts of old furnace heaps, containing copper and lead combined with sulphur and 
arsenic. But perhaps the worst effect at short range is produced by bullets made 
from the fibre of the aloe root, which are almost always fatal, since it is impossible 
to clean the wound. 

On reaching the fort and seeing the commandant, I was told by that officer 
that he could not take the responsibility of weakening his force, and that the most 
he could do would be to give me an escort back to the Santa Rita. As the 
troops from I’ort Breckenbridge were expected in a few days, I was led to expect 
that after their arrival I might obtain a small number of soldiers. But when, 
after several days had passed without bringing these troops, the commandant 
told me that not only would it be impossible to give us any protection at the 
Santa Rita, but that he could no longer give me an escort thither, I resolved to 
return immediately with only the boy Juan. 

In the meantime a rumour reached the fort that a large body of Apaches had 
passed through the Santa Rita valley, had probably massaered our people, and 
were preparing to attack Tubac. I was certainly never under a stronger 
temptation than I felt then to accept the warmly-pressed invitation of the 
officers, to leave the country with the troops, and give up all idea of returning 
to what they represented as certain death. But I felt constrained to go back, 
and Juan and myself mounted our horses. I had hardly bid the officers good- 
bye when an old frontiersman, Mr. Robert Ward, joined us, and declared his 
intention of trying to reach his wife, who was in Tubae. 

As we left the fort a fine pointer belonging to the coramnndent followed us, 
and as he had become attached te me we had no difficulty and few scruples in 
enticing him away to swell our party. We took the hjll trail, it being both 
shorter and safer, and had reached a point within three miles of the Santa Rita 
without meeting any fresh signs of Indians, when the dog, which kept always 
on the trail, ahead of us, after disappearing in the brush by an arroya, came 
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back growling and with his tail between his legs. We were then two or three: 

hundred yards from the thicket, and spurring our horses we left the. trail and 

- quickly crossed the arroya a hundred yards or more above the ambush, for such 
the fresh Indian tracks in the dry creek had shown it to be. 

We reached our mines safely, and found that although almost constantly sur- 
rounded by Apaches, who had cut off all communication with Tubac, there had 
been no direct attack. Our entire Mexican force was well armed with breech- 
loading rifles, a fact which, while it kept off the Indians, rendered it necessary 
that our guard over our peons should never cease for an instant. Nor did we 
once during the long weeks that followed place ourselves in a position to be 
caught at a disadvantage. Under penalty of death no Mexican was allowed to - 
pass certain limits, and in turn our party of four kept an unceasing guard, while 

our revolvers day and night were never out of our hands. 

We had now to cut wood for charcoal and haul it in, stick by stick, not 
having enough animals to draw the six horse waggons. This and burning 
the charcoal kept us nearly three weeks before we could begin to 
smelt. Our furnaces stood in the open air, about one hundred yards 
from the main house, and on a tongue of high land at the junction of two 
ravines. The brilliant light illuminating every object near the furnace exposed | 
the workmen every night, and all night, to the aim of the Apaches. In order 
to obtain timely notice of the approach of the Indians, we picketed our 
watch-dogs at points within a hundred yards of the works: and these faithful 
guards, which the enemy never succeeded in killing, more than once saved us 
from a general massacre. ‘Ihe whole Mexican force slept on their arms around 
the furnace, taking turns at working, sleeping, and patrolling, receiving rations 
of diluted alcohol sufficient to increase their courage without making them 

More than one attempt was made by the Apaches to attack us, but being 
always discovered in time, and failing to surprise us, they contented themselves 
with finng into the force at the furnace from a distance. In the condition to 
which we all, and especially myself, had been brought by weeks of sleepless. 
anxiety, nothing could sound more awful than the sudden discharge of a volley 
of rifles, accompanied by unearthly yells, that at times broke in upon the 
silence of the night. Before daylight one morning our chief smelter was shot 
while tending the furnace; it then became necessary for me to perform this 
duty myself, uninterruptedly, till I could teach the art to one of the Americans 
and a Mexican. 

I foresaw that the greatest danger from the Mexicans was to be anticipated 
when the silver should be refined, and made arrangements to concentrate this- 
work into the last two or three days, and leave the mine immediately after it 
was finished. ’ 

Dispatching a messenger who succeeded in reaching Tubac, I engaged a num- 
ber of waggons and men, and on their arrival everything that could be spared 
was loaded and sent off. The train was attacked and the mules stolen, but the 
owner and men escaped, and bringing fresh animals, succeeded in carrying the 
property into Tubac. . 

At last the result of six weeks’ smelting lay before us in a pile of lead plan- 
chas containing the silver, and there only remained the separating of these metals. 
to ke gone through with, During this process, which I was obliged to conduct 
myself, and which lasted some fifty or sixty hours, I scarcely closed my eyes ;. 
and the three Americans, revolver in hand, kept an unceasing guard over the- 
Mexicans, whose manner showed plainly their thoughts. Before the silver was 
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cool we loaded it. We had the remaining property of the company, even to the 
wooden machine for working the blast, in the returned waggons, and were on the 
way to Tubac, which we reached the same day, the 15th of June. Here, while 
the last waggon was being unloaded, a rifle was accidentally discharged, and the 
ball passing through my hair above the ear deafened me for the whole afternoon. 
Thus ended my experience of eight months of mining operations in an- 
Apache stronghold. 


AFTER DEATH. 


re was to thee as some sweet vine that girds 

A vast, proud oak and feels his mighty heart 
Throb under listening tendrils while apart 

His spirit dwells, with sunbeams and glad birds. 


Content in only loving, she had sought 
Never for love’s return. Thy loftiness 
Could stoop not, and her lowlihood still less 
Might emulate the reaches of thy thought. 


But now her clasping love has loosed its hold, 
And dropped from thy life’s stateliness and strength 
A little thou rememberest at length 
~ And mournest—thou so passionless of old ! 


Just as the oak, loud winds being calm, no more 
Hears under his dim labyrinth of leaves 
The delicate vine-stems fluttering, and grieves 
For that which he had heeded not before. 
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A TOSS-UP FOR A HUSBAND. 
L 


HE Marchioness was at her toilet. Florine and Aspasia, her two ladies’- 

maids, were busy powdering, as it were with hoar-frost, the bewitching 
widow. 

She was a widow, this Marchioness; a widow of twenty-three; and wealthy, 


as very few persons were any longer at the court of Louis XV., her godfather. 


Three-and-twenty years earlier, his Majesty had held her at the baptismal font 
of the chapel at Marly, and had settled upon her an income of a hundred 
thousand livres, by way of proving to her father, the Baron Fontevrault, who 
had saved his life at the battle of Fontenoy, that kings can be grateful, whativar 
people choose to say to the contrary. 

The Marchioness then was a widow. She resided, during the summer, in a 
charming little chateau, situated half-way up the slope overhanging the water, on . 
the road from Bougival to Saint Germain. Madame Dubarry’s estate adjoined 
hers ; and on opening her eyes she could see, without rising, the white gable-ends 
and the wide-spreading chesnut-trees of Luciennes, perched upon the heights. 
On this particular day—it was noon—the Marchioness, whilst her attendants 
dressed her hair and arranged her head-dress with the most exquisite taste, 
gravely employed herself in tossing up, alternately, a couple of fine oranges, 

which crossed each other in the air, and then dropped into the white and delieate 
hands that caught them in their fall. 

This sleight-of-hand—which the Marchioness interrupted at times whilst she 
adjusted a beauty-spot on her lip, or cast an impatient glance on the crystal clock 
that told how time was running away with the fair widow’s precious moments— 
had lasted for ten minutes, when the folding-doors were thrown open, and a valet, 


such as one sees now only on the stage, announced with pompous voice—“ The 


Apparently, the Marchioness was accustomed to such visits, for she but half 
rose from her seat. as she saluted with her most gracious smile the personage who 
entered. 
It was indeed Louis XV. himself—Louis XV. at sixty- -five; but robust, up- | 
right, with smiling lip and beaming eye, and jauntily clad in a close-fitting pearl- . 
grey hunting-suit, that became him to perfection. He carried under his arm a 


~ handsome fowling-piece, inlaid with mother-of-pearl ; a small pouch, intended for 


ammunition alone, hung over his shoulder. 

The King had come from Luciennes almost alone, that is to say, with a Captain 
of the Guard, the old Marshal de Richelieu, and a single equerry on foot. He 
had been amusing himself with quail-shooting, loading his own gun, as was the 
fashion with his ancestors, the later Valois and the pon Baarbyoe His grand- 
sire, Henry IV., could not have been less ceremonious. 

But a shower of hail had surprised him ; and:hie Majesty kal 10 relish for ‘it. 
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He pretended that the fire of an enemy’s battery was less disagreeable than those 
drops of water, so small and so hard, that wetted him through, and reminded him 
of his twinges of rheumatism. r 

Fortunately, he was but a few steps from the gateway of the chiteau when the it 
shower commenced. He had come, therefore, to take shelter with his god- 1 
daughter, having dismissed his suite, and only keeping with him a magnificent | 
pointer, whose genealogy was fully established by the Duke de Richelieu, and 
traced back, with a few slips in orthography, directly to Nisus, that celebrated 
greyhound given by Charles IX. to his friend Ronsard, the poet. 

** Good morning, Marchioness,” said the King, as he entered, putting down his 
fowling-piece in a corner. ‘I have come to ask your hospitality. We were 
caught in a shower at your gate—Richelieu : and I. I have packed off Richelieu.” 

* Ah, Sire, that wasn’t very kind of you.” 

“* Hush !” replied the King, in a good-humoured tone. “It’s only mid-day ; 
and if the Marshal had forced his way in here at so early an hour he would have 
bragged of it everywhere, this very evening. He is very apt to compromise 
one, and he is a great coxcomb, too, the old Duke. But don’t put yourself out of 
the way, Marchioness. Let Aspasia finish this becoming pile of your head-dress, 
and Florine spread out with her silver knife the scented powder that blends so 
with the lilies and the roses of your bewitching face. . . Why, Marchioness, 
you’re so pretty, one could eat you up !” 

** You think me so, Sire ?” 

“I tell you so every day. Oh, what fine oranges !” 

And the King seated himself upon the roomy sofa, by the side of the Mar- 
chioness, whose rosy finger-tips he kissed with an infinity of grace. Then taking 
up oneof the oranges he had admired, he proceeded leisurely to examine it, 

« But,” said he at length, “what are oranges doing by the side of your 
Chinese powder-box and your scent-bottles? Is there any connection between 
this fruit and the maintenance—easy as it is, Marchioness—of your charms ?”” 

** These oranges,” replied the indy, gravely, ‘fulfilled just now, Sire, the 
functions of destiny.” 

The King opened wide his eyes, and stroked the long ears of his dog, by way 
of giving the Marchioness time to explain her meaning. 

“It was the Countess who gave them to _ she continued. 

Madame Dubarry 

** Exactly so, Sire.” 

“ A trumpery gift, it seems to me, Marchioness.” : 

‘« T hold it, on the contrary, to be an important one; since I repent to your 
Majesty, that these oranges decide my fate.” 

“I give it up,” said the King. 

“‘ Imagine, Sire ; yesterday I found the Countess Pe in tossing her oranges 

up and down this way.” And the Marehioness recommenced her game with a 
skill that cannot be described. 

I see,” said the King ; ‘‘she accompanied this singular amusement with the 
words, ‘ Up, Choiseul! up, Praslin! and, on my word, I ean fancy how the pair 
jumpe d. 

* Precisely so, Sire.” 

«« And do you dabble in politics, Marchioness? Have you a fancy for uniting 
with the Countess, just to mortify my poor ministers ?” 

“ By no means, Sire ; for, in place of Monsieur de Choiseul and the Duke de 
Praslin, I was saying to ‘myself just now, ‘ Up, Menneval! up, Beaugency !”” 

* Aye, aye,” returned the King ; ‘‘and why the deuce would you have them 
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jumping, those two good-looking gentlemen—Monsieur de Menneval, who is a 
Comme and Monsieur de Beaugency, who is a statesman, and dances the minuet, 
to perfection.” 

“Tl tell you,” said the lady. ‘* You know, Sire, that Monsieur de Menneval 
is an accomplished gentleman, a handsome man, a gallant cavalier, an indefatig-. 
able dancer, witty as Monsieur Arouet, and longing for nothing so much as to live 
in the country, on his estate in Touraine, on the banks of the Loire, with the 
woman whom he loves or will love, far from the court, from grandeur and from 
turmoil.” 

* And, on my life, he’s in the right of it,” quoth the King. ‘One does be- 
come so wearied at court.” 

** Aye, and no,” rejoined the widow, as she put on her last beauty spot. . . 
“‘Nor are you unaware, Sire, that Monsieur de Beaugeney is one of the most 
brilliant courtiers of Marly and of Versailles; ambitious ; burning with zeal for 
the service of your Majesty; as brave as Monsieur Menneval; and capable of 
going to the end of the earth . . . with the title of Ambassador of the 

of France.” 

“*T know that,” chimed in Louis XV., with a laugh. ‘‘ But, alas, I have more 
ambassadors than embassies. My antechambers overflow every morning.” 

continued the Marchioness, have beenawidow . . these 
two years past.” 

“‘ A long time, there’s no denying.” 

* Ah,” sighed she, ‘ there’s no need to tell me so, Sire. But Monsieur de 
Menneval lovesme . . . at least he says so, and I am easily persuaded.” 

“ Very well; then marry Monsieur de Menneval.” 

“T have thought of it, Sire; and in truth, I might do much worse. I should 
like well enough to live in the country, under the willow-trees, on the 
borders of the river, with a husband, fond, yielding, loving, who would detestthe 
philosophers and set some little value on the poets. When no external noises 
disturb the honeymoon, that month, Sire, may be indehalsely prolonged. - In the 
country, you know, one never hears a noise.’ 

_ “ Unless it be the north wind moaning in the snatiidans and the rain pattering 
on the window-panes.”’ And the King shivered slightly on his. sofa. 
 ,* But,” added the lady, ‘‘ Monsieur de Beaugency loves me equally well.” 

“ Ah, ha! the ambitious man !” 

‘“‘ Ambition does not shut out love, Sire. Monsieur de Beaugency is a marquis ; : 
he is twenty-five ; he is ambitious. I should like a husband vastly who was 
longing to reach high office of state, Greatness has its own particular merit.” 

Then marry Monsieur de Beaugency.” 

“«T have thought of that, also ; but this poor Monsieur de Menneyal.” . . 

“Very good,” exclaimed the King, laughing: ‘‘ now I see to what purposes 
the oranges are destined.; . Monsieur de Menneval pleases you; Monsieur de 
Beaugency would suit you just as well; and since one can "t have more than one 
husband, you make them each jump in turn.” 

« Just so, Sire. But observe what happens.” 

*“Ah, what-does happen?” 

" That, unwilling and unable to play unfairly, I take equal pains to catch the: 
two: oranges as they come down ; and that I catch them both each time.” 

“ Well, are you willing that I, should take part in your game ?” 

“ You, Sire? Ah, what a joke that would be !” 

‘I am very clumsy, Marchioness, To a certainty, in less than ‘een minutes 
Beaugency and Menneval will be rolling on the floor.” 
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fe ory ” exclaimed the lady ; ‘and if you have any preference for one or the 
other ?” 

“No; we'll do better. Look, I jtake the two oranges . . .. you mark 
them carefully—or, better still, you ‘stick into one of them one of these toilet 
pins, making up your own mind which of the two is to represent Monsieur de 
Beaugency, and leaving me, on that point, entirely in the dark. If Monsieur de 
Beaugency touch the floor, you shall marry his rival ; if it happen just otherwise, 
you shall resign yourself to become an ambassadress. 

« Excellent ! Now, Sire, let’s see the result.” 

The King took the two oranges and plied shuttle with them above his head. 
But, at the third pass, the two rolled down upon the embroidered carpet, and the 
Marchioness broke out into a merry fit of laughter. 

“T foresaw as muci,” exclaimed his Majesty. ‘‘ What a clumsy fellow I am!” 

** And we more puzzled than ever, Sire.” 

“*So we are, Marchioness ; but the best thing we can do is to slice the oranges, 
sugar them well, and seasoa them with a dash of West India rum. Then you 
can beg me taste them, and offer me some of those preserved cherries and peaches 
that you put up just as nicely as my daughter Adelaide.” 

*< And Monsieur de Menneval ; and Monsieur de Beaugency ?” said the Mar- 
chioness, in- piteous accents. “ How is the question to be settled ” 

Louis XV. began to cogitate. 

*4 «* Are you quite sure,”’ said he, ‘that both of them are in love with you.” 

“Probably so,” returned she, with a little coquettish smile, sent back to her 
from the mirror opposite. 

*« And their love is equally strong ?”’ 

“T trust so, Sire.” 

* And I don’t believe a word of it.” 

“Ah !” said the Marchioness ; “ but that is, in truth, a most terrible supposi- 
tion. Besides, Sire, they are on their way hither.” 

Both: of them ?” 

“ One after the other: the Marquis at one o’clock precisely ; the Baron at 
two. I promised them my decision to-morrow, on condition that they would pay 
me a final visit to-day.” 

As the Marchioness finished, the valet, who had announced the King, came to 
inform his mistress that Monsieur de Beaugency was in the drawing-room, and 
solicited the favour of admission to pay his respects. 

“Capital! said Louis XV., smiling as though he were eighteen; “show 
Monsieur de Beaugency in. Marchioness, you will receive him, and tell him the 
price that you set upon your hand. es 

‘¢ And what is this price, Sire ?” 

“You must give him the choice—either to renounce you, or to consent to send 
in to me his resignation of his appointments, in order that he may go and bury 
himself with his wife on his estate of Courlac, in Poitou, there to live the life of of 


a country gentleman.” 

And then, Sire ?” 

“You will allow him a couple of hours for nai and so dismiss him.” 

*«« And in the end ?” 

‘«‘ The rest is my concern.” And the King got up, taking his dog and his ae 
and concealed himself behind a screen, drawing also a curtain, that he might be 
completely hidden. 

“What is your intention, Sire?” asked the ery 
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«TI conceal myself, like the kings of Persia, from the eyes of my subjects,” 


replied Louis XV. ‘‘ Hush, Marchioness !” 
A few moments later, and Monsieur de Beaug ency entered the room. 


I. 


The Marquis was a charming cavalier ; tall, slight, with a moustache black | 
and curling upwards, an eye sparkling and intelligent, 2 Roman nose, an Austrian 
lip, a firm step, a noble and imposing presence. 

The Marchioness blushed slightly at sight of him, but offered him her hand te 
kiss; and as she begged him by a gesture to be seated, thus inwardly took 
counsel with herself :— 

** Decidedly, I believe that the test is useless ; It is Monsieur de Beaugency 
whom I love. How proud shall I be to lean upon his arm at the court-fétes ! 
With what delight shall I keep long watches in the cabinet of his Excellency the 
Ambassador, while he is busy with his Majesty’s affairs.” 

But after this ‘“‘ aside,” the Marchioness resumed her gracious and coquettish 
air; as though the woman comprehended the mission of refined gallantry which 
was reserved for her seductive and delicate epoch by an indulgent Providenee, 
that laid by its anger and its evil days for the subsequent reign. 

“* Marchioness,” said Monsieur de Beaugency, as he held in his hands the rosy . 
‘fingers of the lovely widow, “it is fully a week since you received me!” 

«A week? why, you were here yesterday !” 

“Then I must have counted the hours for ages 

“ A compliment which may be found in one of the younger Crebillon’s books !’ 

You are hard upon me, Marchioness.” 

“‘Perhaps so, . . . it comesnaturally . ... Iam tired.” 

‘* Ah, Marchioness! Heaven knows that I would make of your existence one 
never-ending féte 

“That would, at least, be wearisome.” 

“Say a word, Madam, one single word, and my fortune, my future prospeets, 
my ambition pr 

** You are still, then, as ambitious as ever ?” 

‘* More than ever, since I have been in love with you.” 

“Ts that necessary . 

sas Beyond a doubt. Ambition—what is it but honours, wealth, the envious 
looks of impotent rivals, the admiration of the crowd, the favour of Monarchs ? 

. .« And is not one’s love unanswerably and most triumphantly proved in 
laying all this at the feet of the woman whom one adores ?” 

may be right.” 

“«T may be right, Marchioness ! Listen to me, my fair lady-love.” 

“T am all attention; sir. : 

“Between us, who are well-born, and consort not with plebeians, that vulgar 
and sentimental sort of love which is painted by those who write books for your 
mantua-makers and chambermaids, would be in exceedingly bad taste. It would 
be but slighting love and making no account of its enjoyment, were we to go and 
bury it in some obscure corner of the provinces, or of Paris—we, who belong to 

_ Versailles—living away there with it, in monotonous solitude and unchanging 
contemp/ation ! 


“Ah!” said the Marchioness, you think so ¢” 
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“ Tell ns rather, of fetes that dazzle one with lights, with noise, aan site, 
with wit, through which one glides intoxicated, with the fair conquest in triumph 
on one’s arm. . . . Why hide one’s happiness, in place of parading it ? 
The jealousy of the world does but increase, and cannot diminish it, My unele, 
the Cardinal, stands well at court. He has the King’s ear, and, better still, the 
Countess’s. He will, ere long, procure me one of the Northern embassies. Can- 
not you fancy yourself, Madame the Ambassadress, treading on the dais of a 
drawing-room, as royalty with royalty, with the highest nobility of a kingdom— 
having the men at your feet, and the women on lower seats around you, whilst 
you yourself are occupant of a throne, and wield a sceptre ?” 

And as Monsieur de Beaugency warmed with his own eloquence, he gently slid 
from his seat to the knees of the Marchioness, whose hand he covered with 
kisses. 

She listened to him, with a smile on her lips, andthen abruptly said to him : 


- “Rise, sir, and hear me in turn. Are you in truth sincerely attached to me?”’ 


“With my whole soul, Marehioness !” 

*«« Are you prepared to make every sacrifice ?” 

Every one, Madam.” 

“Phat is fortunate indeed; for to be prepared for all, is to aecomplish one, 
one, without the slightest difficulty ; ; and it is but a single one that I require.” 

“Oh, speak! Must a throne be conquered ?” 

“ By no means, sir. You must only call to mind that you own ‘tin chateau 
in Poitou.” 

“Pooh !” said Monsieur de Beaugeney ; “a shed.” 

‘‘ Every man’s house is his castle,” replied the widow. ‘‘ And having called it 
to mind, you need only order post-horses.” : 

“For what purpose ?” 

“To carry me off to Courlac. It is there that your almoner shall unite us, in 
the chapel, in presence of your domestics and your vassals, our only witnesses.” 

A singular whim, Marchioness ; but I submit to it.” 

“* Very well. We will set out this evening, . . . Ah! TI forgot.” 

What, further 

“ Before starting, you will send in your resignation % the King. 

Monsieur de Beaugency almost bounded from his seat, 

‘Do you dream of that, Marchioness ?”’ 

* Assuredly. You ar not, at Courlac, be able to perform your duties at 
court. 

“ And on returning ?” 
© We will not return.” 

We will—not—return |” slowly ejaculated Monsieur de Beaugeney. Where: 
then shall we proceed ?” 

“Nowhere. We will remain at Courlac.” 

* All the summer ?” 

“ And all the winter. I count upon settling myself there, after our marriage. 
Thave a horror of the court. I do not like the turmoil. Grandeur wearies me 
. . + Flook forward’ only to a simple and charming country life, to the tran- 
quil and happy existence of the forgotten lady of the castle. . . . What 
matters it to you? You were ambitious for my love’s sake. I care but little for 
ambition ; you ought to eare for it still less, meagre: | 

“But, 

“Hush! it’s a bargain. . . . Still, for form’s sake, I give > hour 
to reflect There, pass out that way ; go into the winter drawing-room a you. 
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will find at the end of the gallery, and send me your answer upoh a leaf of your 
tablets. I am about to complete my toilet, which I left unfinished, to receive 
you.” 

And the Marchioness opened a door, bowed Monsieur de Beaugeney into the 
corridor; and closed the door upon him. 

‘* Marchioness,” cried the King, from his hiding-place and through the screen, 
* You will offer Monsieur de Menneval the embassy to Prussia, which I promise 

“And you will not emerge from your retreat ?” 

“ Certainly not, Madame ; it is far more amusing to 


One hears all, la at one’s ease, and is not troubled with sayi anything.” 
It struck two. Monsieur de Menneval was announced. His remainéd 
snug, and shammed dead. oer: 
II. 


_ Monsieur de Manan ie at all points, a cavalier who yielded nothing to his 
rival, Monsieur de Beaugency. He was fair. . He had a blue eye; a broad fore- 
head, a mouth that wore a dreamy expression, and that somewhat pensive air 
which became so well the troubadours of France in the olden time. 

We cannot say whether Monsieu de Menneval had perpetrated verse; but he 


loved the poets, the arts, the quiet of the fields, the sunsets, the rosy dawn, the 7 


breeze sighing through the foliage, the low and mysterious tones of the harp, 
sounding at eve from the light bark shooting over the blue waters of the Loire— 
all things, in short, that harmonise with that melodious: concert: of the heart 
which passes by the name of love. 

He was timid, but he passionately loved the beautiful widow ; and his dearest 
dream was of passing his whole life. at her feet, in well-chosen retirement,’ far 
from those envious lookers-on who are ever ready to fling their sareasms on quiet 
- happiness, and who dissemble their envy under cloak of a philosophie 


scepticism. 
He trembled as he entered the Marchioness’s boudoir.: He remained standing ~ 


before her, and blushed as he kissed her hand. At length, encouraged by a 

smile, emboldened by the solemnity of this coveted interview, he spoke to her of 

his love with a poetic sympathy and an unpremeditated warmth of heart—the 

genuine enthusiasm of a priest who has faith in the object: of his adoration. 
And as he spoke, the Marchioness sighed, and said within herself :— 


“He is right. Love is happiness... Love is to be two-indeed, but one at the — 


‘same time ; and to be free from those importunate intermeddiers, the indifference 
or the mocking attention of the world. 


She remembered, however, the advice of the King, and thus addressed the 
baron :— 

«What will you indeed do, in order to convince me of your affection ?” 

All that a man can do.” 


The Baron was less bold than Monsieur de Beaugency, who had talked of 
conquering a throne. He was probably more sincere. - 
am ambitious,” said the widow. 
“Ah!” replied Monsieur Menneval, sorrowfally. 
I would that the man whom T marry should io everyting, and 
achieve everything.” 
“Twill try so te do, if-you wish it.” 
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“ Listen ; I give you an hour to reflect. I am, you know, the King’s god- 


- daughter. I have begged of him an embassy for you.” 


“ Ah!” said Monsieur de Menneval, with indifference. 
™ « He has granted my request. If you love me, you will accept the offer. We 
will be married this evening, and your Excellency the Ambassador to Prussia 
will set off for Berlin immediately after the nuptials. Reflect; I grant you an 
hour.” 

‘It is useless,” answered Monsieur de Menneval; “I have no need of reflec- 
tion, for I love you. Your wishesare my orders; to obey you is my only desire. 
I accept the embassy.” 

“ Never mind!” said she, trembling with joy, and blushing deeply. ‘‘ Pass 
into the room wherein you were just now waiting, I must complete my toilet, 
and I shall then be at your service. I will summon you.” 

The Marchioness handed out the Baron by the right hand door, as she had 
handed out the Marquis by the left, and then said to herself :— 

‘‘T shall be prettily embarrassed, if Monsieur de Beaugency should consent to 
end his days at Courlac !” 

Thereupon the King removed the screen and reappeared. 

His Majesty stepped quietly to the round table, whereupon he had replaced the 
oranges, and took up one of them. . ' 

‘* Ah!” exclaimed the Marchioness, “I perceive, Sire, that you foresee the 
difficulty that is about to spring up, and go back accordingly to the oranges, in 
order to settle it.” 

As his sole reply, Louis XV. took a small ivory-handled penknife from his waist- 
coat pocket, made an incision in the rind of the orange, peeled it off very neatly, 
divided the fruit into two parts, and offered one to the astonished Marchioness. 

“* But, Sire, what are you doing ?” was her eager inquiry. 

see that I am eating the orange.” 

“ But 

was of no manner of use to us.” 

“You havedecded, then?” 

“Unquestionably. Monsieur de Menneval loves you better than Monsieur de 
Beaugency.”” 

* That is not quite certain yet ; let us wait.” 

“ Look,” said the King, pointing to the valet, who entered with a note from the 
Marquis. ‘‘ You’ll soon see.” 

The widow opened the note and read :— 


Madam, I love you—Heaven is my witness ; and to give you.up is the most crue] of 
sacrifices. But I ama gentleman. A gentleman belongs to the King. My life, my 
blood are his. I cannot without forfeit of my loyalty abanden his service,—— 


“ Et cetera,” chimed in the King, “as was observed by the Abbé Fleury, my 
tutor. Marchioness, call in Monsieur Menneval.” 

Monsieur de Menneval entered, and was greatly troubled to see the King in the 
widow’s boudoir. 

“‘ Baron,” said his Majesty, ‘‘ Monsieur de Beaugency was deeply in love with the 
Marchioness ; but he was more deeply still in love—since he would not renounce it 
to please her—with the embassy to Prussia. And you, you love the Marchioness 
much better than you love me, since you would only enter my service for her sake. 
This leads me to believe that you would be but a lukewarm public servant, and 


' that Monsieur de Beaugency will make an excellent ambassador. He awill start 
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for Berlin this evening ; and you shall marry the Marchioness. I will be present 
at the ceremony.” 

“‘Marchioness,” whispered Louis XV., in the ear of his goddaughter, ‘‘ true 
love is that which does not shrink from a sacrifice.” 

And the King peeled the —w en it, as he placed the hand of the 
widow in that of the Baron. 

Then he added :— 

“‘T have been making three persons happy : the Marchioness, whose indecision 
I have relieved ; the Baron, who shall marry her ; and Monsieur de Beaugency, | 
who will perchance prove a sorry ambassador. int all this, I have only neglected 
my own interests, for I have been eating the oranges without sugar. . . . . And 
yet they will have it that Iam a selfish Monarch! ” 
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THE DEAD VIKING. 


Wir watchful eyes all day they sailed and sailed. 
Out of the sounding North the currents drew 
With steady flow. At eve strange voices wailed, 
The moon rose up ; a forest stirred and blew ; 
And straight from mists trailed by on either hand, 
Stood forth a phantom land ! 


Under the stars all silent, white, and chill, . | 
A dew-exhaling peak, it pierced the moon 
Threaded with smoke of cataract and rill ; 
_ Heavy with sleep and solitude forlorn, 
The singing surges lapped it round and round 
With slumbrous pause and sound. 


A silence fell. Then one said softly, “ Lo ! 

The burial he prayed for hath been won. 

Fold by his ship’s white wings : by climes of snow, 

Or palmy capes and islands of the sun, 
His quest is ended, and for evermore 
His journeyings are o’er.” 


Upon a headland height they carved a tomb ; 
O’erhead swept on the marches of the stars ; 
Under their feet, through dizzy depths of gloom, 
They heard the moan of tide-beleaguered bars, « 
And marked the sea, by moonlit shoals and sands, 
Flash up her jewelled hands, 


And low, in tones like reeds blown overhead 
By windy flaws, rung round about his bier, 
They sang at morn the service for the dead, 
And closed his.eyes, and passed and left him here, 
With royal beard swept downward on his breast, 
And hands disposed for rest, 


They sailed away. About the haunted shore 
The creeping mists again their cordon drew, 
The troubled wave waxed drowsy as before, 
The passing murmurs into silence grew, 
And hoary Pine, and Fir-tree gnarled and gray, 
Since that forgotten day, 
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Above the skyward battlements of stone, 
Where, side by side, their whispered watch they hold, 
Through shifting years, unreckoned and unknown, 
Have seen the Summer’s Oriflamme unrolled, 
And heard the winter’s trumpets challenge back, 


From cloud and stormy rack ; : 

But to the Chieftain’s sleep no waking comes, 

Nor human footsteps ever seek his strand ; 

Lost are the echoes of his battle drums ; : { 

Perished his fame from all the Norway land ; | 
Faded the storied tumult of his swords, 

And pomp of warlike lords. | 


| 
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THREE LOVES AND ONE LIFE. 


HE picture-gallery of.the Baron von P——, at Stuttgart, though small, is 
one of the choicest .and most valuable of those private collections which, 

by the generosity and public spirit of their owners, are thrown open to the general 
public in that charming little capital. Twice a-week, namely, on Mondays and 
Thursdays, from the hour of ten in the morning till six in the evening, visitors are 
admitted to feast their eyes upon its treasures, which include a “ Triumph of 
Venus ” by Rubens, one of Paul Potter’s marvellous groups of cattle, several fine 
Rembrandts, and two or three portraits by Vandyke. One of the latter, a smallk 
but charming specimen of the great portrait-painter’ s skill, is considered the gem 
of the collection, and has been frequently copied and engraved. It is a half- 
length portrait, considerably less than life, and represents a young and beautiful 
girl. By some whim of the sitter, or some fancy of the artist, she is portrayed 
with the customary attributes of the goddess Diana. A crescent moon sparkles 
among her loosened chestnut curls, she holds a bow in her right hand, and her 
graceful form is simply attired in a flowing pale-green robe. But the slender 
girlish figure, the blooming countenance, and the mirthful curve of the rosy lips, 
seem scarcely fitted for the representative of the cold celestial huntress. And in 
the brown eyes there lurks an expression, strange, attractive, and indescribable, at 
once cold and fascinating, alluring and unsympathetic. The fair face is that of 
Hebe, but the wondrous eyes are those of Circe. Few have paused before that 
singular yet lovely portrait without asking, ‘Who was she? What was her 
history?” But on that point tradition and history are alike silent; the name 
and the destiny of the beautiful original are unknown, and the picture is desig- 
nated only by the title of the “ Vandyke Diana.” 

One stormy afternoon in March, two persons were stationed before the painting 
we have just described. One was an old man with bent form, silvered locks, and 


' eyes dimmed by years and sorrows, who stood with folded hands, gazing upon the 


pictured face with an expression of yearning and sorrowful tenderness. The 
‘other, a young artist, sat at his easel, before the Diana, and was employed in 
copying it. Handsome, but pale and ethereal-looking, with large, melancholy 


_ blue eyes, and masses of dark hair pushed back from his broad white brow, he 


resembled nothing so much as the portraits of the youthful Schiller. His counte- 
mance wore the same pensive sweetness, the same impress of inspiration and 
genius, and, alas! the same look, too, of fragile health, with which we are fami- 
liar in the likenesses of Germany’s greatest and noblest poet. He was working 
at his copy with earnest diligence, but it differed greatly from the original. 
Beneath his pencil, the bright youthful face had been transformed to that of a 
woman more than thirty years of age. The large eyes wore a look of melan- 
choly, the beautifully-curved mouth, so smiling in the original, told of uneasiness 
and suffering in its every line, and a waxen pallor, indicative of failing health, 
feplaced the roseate bloom that tinted the cheek of the Diana. It was the same 
face, but the brightness of youth had departed, and the shadow of pain and 


sorrow brooded there instead. It was as if the painter, in depicting some fair 
landscape, glowing with the golden sunlight and rich hues of summer, had chosen 
to represent it with the gray clouded skies, the withering foliage, and the faded: 
flowers of autumn. He had altered, too, the costume. For the bow and crescent 
and woodland robe of the original, his pencil had substituted a cloudlike drapery 
of black lace, enveloping both head and figure, and whose semi-transparent folds. 
formed a background for the pale, pensive~countenance. One slender hand, on 
which sparkled a diamond, held the floating drapery over the bust ; not the rosy, 

dimpled hand of the Vandyke ‘huntress, but the fragile fingers ‘of a suffering 
invalid. 

It was, as I have before said, a stormy day. No intruders had as yet disturbed: 
the fixed and sorrowful gaze of the old man, or the busy pencil of the artist. 
But suddenly the great door at the other extremity of the gallery was thrown 

~ open, step resounded on the floor, and a tall, dark, handsome man came towards: 
the spot where hung the Diana. 

- “Good heavens ! what a likeness,” he exclaimed, as his eyes fell upon the 
picture. 

The old man started, the artist looked up‘from his work. - 

The new-comer gazed long and in silence on the Vandyke. At length, dranehigy a 
long sigh, he turned, and seemed about to depart ; but pausing. before the young 
painter’s easel ‘instead, he examined the nearly-completed copy with great 
interest. 

“‘May I ask, sir,” he said, “ why, in copying this picture, you have so 
ares? the expression and hues of the countenance, and the fashion of the 

? ” » 

Certainly, sir,” replied the artist, courteously. hawe copied this 
not on account of its great intrinsic merits, but because it bears a strong accidental 
likeness to a person I once loved, and who is no longer living. I never knew her’ 
in her days of youth and health ; when first we met she was a delicate, suffering 
invalid, already sinking under the ravages of the malady which was destined soon 
to deprive her of life. It was her face that I wished to reproduce, not the bloom- 
ing beauty of Vandyke’s lovely huntress.” ' 

‘Strange | the original picture is also like a who was “onee- 
very dear to me.” 

The old man turned eagerly towards the speaker. 

Oh, sir,” he cried, with clasped hands and kindling eyes, this pictureis like 
Roschen, my lost Roschen. Did she whom you knew bear that name? Was. ; 
she a young village girl, with large brown eyes and dark hair? Oh, tell x 8 sir, 
in heaven’s name, where is she ? where can I find her?” 

_ In his excitement the old man grasped the stranger’s hand convulsively. 

_ “ Did you, indeed, know the Countess Orlanoff ?’’ asked the young titi 

The new-comer looked from one to the other in astonishment. 

_ “The person of whom I spoke,” he answered, “‘ was neither a village ania 
nor a noble countess. Years ago, I knew and loved Ida Rosen, a ballet-dancer- 
at the Imperial Opera House at Prague; and when I look upon that: picture;; mst 
behold her again.’ 

‘The old man extended his trembling hand towards the portrait :— riaehien 

So looked my Roschen when last she stood before me.” 

And-so looked Madame Orlanoff the night I last beheld her,” said the young. 

painter, pointing to the canvas on his easel, as he spoke. 

A: short silence ensued. Each of the three men was absorbed in the-sorrowfal: 
memories of the past. The wind 

rain dashed noisily against the windows. 


— 
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The last comer was the first to speak. 

“ Gentlemen,” he said, “ our adventure is a curious one. By a strange coin- 
cidenee. we have all three met at this spot, led by @ common purpose, and united, 
it may be, by a common sorrow. I confess I am curious to learn the histories 
you both doubtless have to relate ; and in return for your confidence, if you will. 
gratify me so far, I will give you my own. I will tell you how I first met Ida 
Rosen, how I wooed her, and how I lest. her. What say you to adjourning tomy 
rooms at the Hotel Marquardt? There, over a glass of fine old Marcobrunner, 
we can converse sociably and at our ease; and perchance the very act of telling 
‘our troubles may cause them to seem somewhat lighter. But, ere you answer, let 
me introduce myself. My name is Theodore Halm, and I am the leading tenor of 
the Royal Opera House at; Dresden.” 

** And I am Franz Meissner, artist, at your service,” said the young painter, 
rising, and shaking Halm’s proffered hand with cordiality, . 

“‘T am Johann Keller, organist,” said the old man, bowing as he spoke. 

“Well, friends, what say you? Will you accept my offer and become my 
guests ? ” 

“With great pleasure,” said Meissner, preparing to put aside his palette and 


“ Certainly, sir, if you wish it,” replied old Keller. 

Half an hour later the three ccmpanions sat round a small table in one of the 
pleasantest rooms in the Hotel Marquardt. The stove glowed with a genial 
heat, the Marcobrunner sparkled like molten topaz in flask and glasses; and 
under the cheering influences of the wine and warmth and pleasant companion- 
ship, old Johann Keller visibly revived. A faint red tinged his withered cheek, 
his sunken blue eyes gained something of animation and sparkle, and, without 
hesitation, though in a faltering voice, he commenced his narrative. 


THe OrGANIST’s Story. 


I was born, gentlemen, in the little town of Heldensfield, in Saxony. My 
father was the organist of the Marien Kirche, and, at his death, I succeeded him 
in his post. I inherited from him, too, a small house near the chureh, where: we. 
chad always lived ; and after his death I continued to reside there.. I led but a 
lonely life; my only companion was an old woman who lived with me, and who 
took’ charge of all household matters. But my church duties kept me constantly 

oecupied; and so my days passed away peacefully enough. 

‘Nearly thirty years ago, however, an- incident occurred which disturbed the 
tranquillity of my life. I was coming home, late at night, from a lonely evening’s 
practice ‘with the choir. We had been trying to get up Leopold Hillberg’s Grand 
Mass in B Minor for an approaching church festival, and as it is very difficult, 
we were forced to have.a great many rehearsals, and very long ones. - So it 
chaneed that, on this particular night I was coming home very late, which was far 
from being my usual habit. Tat before I reached my own door, I stumbled over 

‘something lying in the pathway, which looked like a large bundle. Judge of my — 
astqishment, when, on stooping to remove the obstruction, a faint cry was heard, 
and I discovered that the seeming bundle was a little child, about eighteen months 
old; wrapped in a dirty blanket, and nearly lifeless. To pick it.up, to carry it 
into the house, and to call Dame Bertha, was but the work of a moment. . The | 
poor little creature was almost dead, but a warm bath, some bread and milk, and 
the tender cares of old Bertha soon restored life and animation to her limbs. 
Ah! how pretty she was, the little brown-eyed creature, when Dame Bertha 
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her arm, that I might see how strong and lively she 


I have always thought that she had been left behind by a party of wandering 
Bohemians who the day before had passed .through our .town, on their way to 
one of the great annual fairs, where they. go to. sell trumpery bits of garnet jewel- 
lassware, and to pick up what. money they can by-dancing and~ 

Gertain it it is that no one ever claimed my little foundling, and she bore: 
4 foo by which her parentage could be traced. I called her Roschen, she was’ 
so fresh and rosy and sweet, and she speedily became the idol of both Dame 
Bertha and-myself. Many persons advised me to send her to some charitable. 
institution for the care of orphans or foundlings, but I could not bear to part. 
*with her. My means were small, it is true, but I knew that by. care and. 
increased economy I could contrive to meet the extra 

The years went on, and the pretty baby changed to a merry child, and then. to ' 
a wild, romping girl, and at last a fair maiden of sixteen stood before me. I had 
taught her reading and writing and musie, and old Bertha had instructed . her in 
all housewifely art ; and all who knew her, praised her beauty and intelligence... 
But as she out-grew her childhood, she seemed to leave content behind. The 
calm monotony of our life appeared to fret and fever her ; she wearied of all oceu- 
pations, and passed long hours in walking up and down our little. strip of garden, 
with clenched hands and hurried steps. And I, too, had lost the calm content-. 
ment which had filled my life with peace. I realised that, old as I was, I loved— 
loved for the first time, and madly—the fair young creature who had been to me 
asa daughter. And though I strove to stifle this insane passion, I felt that all 
my efforts were in vain. I loved Roschen, and I even hoped (how wildly and 
vainly I now realise) that she might return my love. 

One day, our quiet little town was startled by the announcement that'a travel- 
ling dramatic troupe of great excellence was about to give a representation at our 
public hall. Roschen at once expressed a strong desire to witness the per-) © 
formances ; and I, always anxious to call up one of her rare and fitful smiles, at 
onee eqnsented. Never shall I forget that evening. The entertainment con- 
sisted of the usual medley of songs, dances, and detached scenes from plays; but 
it was the first performance of the kind which Rosechen had ever witnessed, and: 
she was nearly wild with excitement and delight. The soft rose-hue of her cheek : 
deepened to: a vivid scarlet, her eyes flashed and sparkled like living gems, and » 
under the influence of the hour, her: beanty seemed to hate soquired a: mons daz- 
zling radiance. 

That evening, after we returned home, my carefully-guarded secret escaped 
me. I forget that I was fifty-five years old, nA that she was but sixteen ; and I 
told her that I loved her. 1 pictured to her how peacefully and happily our lives » 
might pass together, and how my love would ever encircle her and protect her. | 
Aud then teied to ‘ell her how well I loved her, but could Foould:onty » 
fall at her feet and implore her to say that she would become my wife. 

She drew away the small hands which I had clasped, in my eagerness, and | 
only answered, smiling upon me as she did so, “It is late, and I am so: tired. 
Let us talk about it to-morrow !” 

I would fain have detained her, but she vanished up the staircase, calling ina 

tone, “ To-morrow, to-morrow |” 

The next day she did not leave her room at her usual hour. Old Bertha: went 
to call her ; but she was gone. She had left me—had fled from me—whither I: 
did not know ; I have never known, for I have never heard any tidings of her 
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' cheerless dining-room of the Hotel d’Angleterre, I strolled to the theatre, to pass 
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The old man paused, He bowed his head upon his hands, and for several mo- 
ments he remained silent. At length he continued :— 

My story is ended, gentlemen. I sought long and vainly for my lost darling ; 
‘but i was, poor, and my heart was broken, and I lacked the means necessary 
to make my search successful. Some years ago, I received a letter from a lawyer 
in Vienna, telling me that a distant relative, whose name even I had never before 
heard, had died, and left me a small annuity. I sold my little property ; and, 
having been told by a friend that there was a picture in the Baron P———’s collec- 
tion that resembled my Roschen, I came to Stuttgart to see it. The resemblance 
was so striking, and I found such deep though mournful satisfaction in gazing on 
it, that I felt, to leave Stuttgart and that painting, would be to lose my Roschen 
a second time. So I remained here. I have a little room in the house of an old 
friend, who lives at Cannstadt, and two days in each week I can delight my eyes 
by gazing upon the pictured face that so vividly recalls to me the fresh, bright 
beauty of my lost Roschen. 

Tho old man ceased. Halm and Meissner leaned forward, and each clasped | 
one of his hands. No word was spoken, but the simple action was eloquent of 
kindly sympathy and friendliness. 

After a short pause, Halm refilled the glasses, and, laying aside his cigar, said, 

** As the eldest of us three has commenced the series of our recitals, I presume 
that mine should be the next in order.” 


Tue SINGER’s Story. 


About ten years ago, I was engaged to sing, for the winter-season, at Prague. 
I arrived there one cold November evening; and, after a hurried meal in the 


away there the hours of an evening which seemed else to threaten to be intermin- 
able. The performance had already commenced when Ientered. The piece was 
a ballet, entitled, I believe, ‘‘ The Four Elements,” and stupid and senseless as 
ballets usually are. I remained for some time, but growing heartily weary of the 
nninteresting evolutions of the corps de ballet, I was about to retire, when sud- 
denly the music changed to a new and livelier strain, and an outburst of applause 
from the audience greeted the entrance of the representative of Fire. At once I 
resumed my seat, fascinated by the first glimpse which I obtained of. the brilliant 
face and exquisite form of the dancer. I need not describe her beauty, for you have 
but lately beheld the picture whose loveliness is a faithful though feeble transcript 
of that which I then looked upon. Her dancing was a perfect representation of the 
flame whose characteristics she sought to reproduce—as light, as graceful, as sud- 
den in its changeful movements. But in her jarge brown eyes there sparkled a 
more fatal firethan that she sought to represent. When her dance was over, I re- 
tired, strangely agitated, and with my heart throbbing with a new and powerful 
emotion 


Connected as I was with the theatre, I soon learned all that was known about 
Ida Rosen ; for such was the name of the beautiful danseuwse. I was told that she 
appeared to lead an irreproachable life, and that her character was spotless. She 
lived in a small, cheap lodging, in the Anton Strasse, and an old woman, who 
passed for her aunt, resided with her, and always accompanied her wherever she 
went. With that one exception, she seemed to have neither relatives nor friends. 
She was always singularly punctual and correct in the performance of her theatri- 
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cal ee but she mixed as little as possible with the a members of the corps 
de ballet, or even with the singers of the opera troupe. ‘I'hus, she was generally 
voted proud and disagreeable by premiéres, coryphées and prima donnas _ 
+ and she was left unmolested in her self-chosen loneliness. 

I obtained an introduction to her at last, and found, for my pains, that my fabs 
Flame-queen was, in real life, a veritable icicle. She exacted from me, as from 
the rest of her acquaintance, a respect and courtesy seldom accorded to the ladies 
. of the ballet ; compliments and badinage seemed alike distasteful to her ; and ere 

our first interview ended, she had repelled my attempts at both with such sharp- 
ness of repartee, yet with such exquisite grace and archness, that I was at once 
silenced and fascinated. 

However, our acquaintance was kept up, and on her part it slowly ripened into 
friendship. She appeared to take some pleasure in my society, at length; and 
many happy hours have I passed in the little apartments in the Anton Strasse, 
seated by Ida’s side, and watching the graceful. dexterity with which she fashioned 
her gossamer stage-attire, while old Martha sat at the window, nodding over her 
prayer-book, or sewing at sofne piece of theatrical finery. On these occasions I 
used, sometimes, to sing to her: and never since have I so striven, as Faust, 
Florestan, or Raoul, to delight a brilliant audience, as I then strove to sing ballads 
and popular songs in a manner that would satisfy my laughing and exacting 

earer. 

I am ashamed, my friends, to tell you, how short a time our acquaintance had 
lasted, when I asked her to become my wife. Kindly, yet without hesitation, 
she refused me. 

**T do not love you,”’ was her answer; “‘and I can never love you. Let us 
remain friends, Theodore, and never let us mention this subject again.” 

‘ Listen to me yet one moment, Ida,” I said earnestly. ‘“ Your life is a laborious 
one, and your position painful. Iam not wealthy, but my salary is good, and, 
should I retain my voice, there is no eminence in my profession to which I may 
not aspire. Let my love plead with you, and induce you to accept ease and 
luxury at my hands. Quit this life of toil, of exposure, of insult; give me only 
a husband’ s right to protect and cherish you, and such passionate devotion. as 
yA will surely win return at last.’’ 

low and scornfully, and there was a mocking ring in the tones in 
a she replied, ““What! become the wife of an opera-singer, for the purpose 
of leading an easier life! Truly I am ambitious, but my aspirations tend some- 
what higher. And, as for love—I have never loved any one inall my life.” 

We parted in anger, and I ceased to visit her : but I could not so cease loving 
seul Ky , after the lapse of all these years, as I speak of her, I feel that I love 

er 

Towards the close of my engagement, the management decided on 
“‘ Robertde Diable.” I was to be the Robert, and I half hoped that Ida would be 
selected to perform the part of the spectral Abbess, Helena. But the réle be- 
longed by right to the premiére danseuse of the corps de ballet, an extremely 
thin but highly-accomplished dancer, named Teresa Cortesi. It was with her that 
_L rehearsed the churchyard scene, and I learned how to perform the difficult task 

of receiving and supporting her properly in the necessary poses. The first re- 
presentations passed off extremely well, the opera was an immense success, and 
the theatre was crowded nightly. 

One evening, as I descended from my dressing- room, I was met by the manager, 

who, in a state of great excitement, exclaimed, 
“What, in the name of Jupiter, are we todo? Malle. Conse has just fallen, 
in coming from her dressing-room, and has fractured her arm 
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“Substitute another opera,” I suggested. 
‘*- That would never do. The house is crowded, and the audience nine as- 
-sembled to hear * Robert,’ and ‘ Robert” they must have.” 
+ “ Well, then, omit the act, or find some other danseuse who can take the part,” 
I rejoined, impatiently. 

* The part was studied by another danseuse, but”—— 

At this moment a messenger arrived bearing a small note, which he vetendtied 
‘to the perplexed manager, who opened it eagerly. Instantly his brow cleared. - 

‘* It is all right,” he cried ; “another Helena is found. Let the opera proceed, 
and hurry, all of you, for the audience is beginning to grow impatient.” 

The opera passed off as usual, and at length the moment arrived when Robert 
is surrounded by the spectral nuns. Imagine my surprise, when I recognised, in 
the representative of the Abbess, Ida Rosen herself. She was wondrously beau- 
tifal, in her white dress and sparkling wreath, her fair face unprofaned by rouge, 
and her perfect form displayed to unusual advantage by the simplicity and fresh- 
ness of her airy dress. 

Can I deseribe to you the witchery of her smile, the intoxicating sorcery of 
her acting? She seemed, indeed, an evil vision of supernatural loveliness, sent 
on earth to lure some poor tortured mortal to sacrilege and crime. It was well 
for me that Robert has not to utter'a sound during this scene ; for I was incapable 
of doing more than to follow. her every movement with a rapt attention, which 
‘certainly was not feigned. 


her in his arms, and presses his lips to hers. Then, for the rea time, I held in 
‘my arms the woman that I so wildly loved; I clasped her to my heart, and it 
was no light stage salute, but a long and passionate kiss, that I pressed upon her 
lips, while, in hoarse, broken accents, [ murmured, «‘ I love your | 

The remainder of the opera passed off like a dream. I do not know how I 
got through it ; but it ended at last. As I was preparing to quit the theatre, the 
pallet-master addressed me. 


“A L superb piece of acting, that between you and Ida, in the churchyard 


_ Seene,” he said. “‘ What a pity it is that we have lost her.” 


“Lost her ?” I cried, grasping his arm.” 

“ Yes; I fear she has quitted Prague by this time. She cancelled her en-- 
gagement yesterday, and only danced to-night on account of the accident to 
Cortesi.” | 


Half blind, half mad, scarce conscious of what I did, I rushed from the 
theatre, and took, mechanically, the road that led to Ida’s lodging, in the Anton 
Strasse. It was-a bright moonlight night, and ere I reached the house I saw a 
cloaked and veiled figure issue from it, and enter an elegant travelling ‘carriage, 
which was stationed before the door. ‘The vehicle instantly started at a rapid 
pace, and’my wild outcry, “ Ida ! Ida !” was unheard, or, at all events, unnoticed. 

So-vanished Ida Rosen. Never since that night have I beheld her, ‘and ail my 
efforts to’ learn any tidings of her fate were fruitless. ©The people who kept the 
house where she lodged could tell me nothing more than that a tall gentleman, 
eee visited her, and old Martha had dis- 

peare 

Years have passed since then, but I have never forgotten the fair vision that so 
entranced me. 

I have never loved since—I shall never love again. The image of my lost 
Tda dwells in unfading freshness in my heart; and I cannot yet hear the music of 
the third act of “Robert le Diable” without’a pang. 
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A few weeks ago I chanced to see an engraving from the Vandyke Diana, in the . 


portfolio of a friend. Struck with the resemblance to Ida, I asked where the 
original could be found; and, on learning that it was to be seen in Stuttgart, I 
' took advantage of my first leave of absence from the opera, to journey hither te 
behold it. I have seen the picture, I have gazed again upon that loveliness, whose- 
living brightness shall gladden my eyes no more, and the old wound ‘throbs afresh 
and with a sharper pain. I shall quit Stuttgart to-morrow, and I trust for ever. 

Friends, my story is ended. Fill up your glasses; and now, Meissner, last 
speaker of. the three, your turn has come, and we wait for your history. 

The young artist looked up, and a faint, melancholy smile flitted ovile Mit gai. 
He spoke as follows :— 


THe ARTIST’S Story. 


j _ My sorow is of resent date; and mine will prove to be the saddest tale, as it 
is the 

T am, as you know, an artist, and I may venture to say that I am # successful 
one. I am a native of Stuttgart, and I am frequently employed by the great 
bookseller, Baron Cotta, to design illustrations for works which he intends to- 
publish. Two years ago, whilst I was studying in Italy, I received an order from. 
him for a number of sketches of the scenery around Naples, to be used in pre- 
paring an illustrated work on Italian scenery. I consequently took lodgings in. 
Naples, and spent my days, with pencil and sketch-book, among the exquisite 
_ scenery of the neighbourhood. I had scarcely any acquaintances in the city, and 
my only intimate associate was a young Russian gentleman, the Baron Alexis. 
Z——., who, like most of the educated men of his nation, was an accomplished 


and intelligent gentleman, and a most agreeable companion. He was passionately 


foad of music and the drama, and often prevailed upon me to accompany him to. — 


see Ristori or to hearken to the very indifferent singers who shneked through. 
Verdi’s noisiest strains at the San Carlo. 

One evening, we went together to witness. Ristori’s representation of “ Mary 
Stuart.” The house was crowded, and the audience was unusually brilliant; so- 
that, between the acts, I surveyed the auditorium with little less interest than I 


had bestowed. upon the stage. Suddenly my eyes fell upon a face that nvetted my - 


wandering gaze at once. Half-hidden in the dim depths of a curtamed box, and 
enveloped in cloud-like draperies of black-laece, sat a lady, whose dark, shining 
eyes: and pale, finely-eut features, attracted me, less by their weird and 

beauty, than by their resemblance to some face, long ago familiar tome, but whose, 
or where seen, I could not at that moment recollect. She sat leaning back in 
her chair, with a listless and preoccupied look, and it was but a careless gaze that 
she vouchsafed to the movements of the great actress. But, towards the close of 
the third act, the marvellous genius of Ristori aroused her at last from her seeming. 


indifference. Then she leaned forward with parted lips and earnest eyes; a 


sudden erimson flushed her cheek ; and, as I looked upon her beauty thus trans-. 
figured, the resemblance which so haunted me ceased to be a mystery. Bo 
The Vandyke Diana!” I exclaimed, im 
My companion turned, and looked at me in astonishment. 


“Can you tell me the name of that lady in black lace, who is sitting in the: | 


fourth box to: the left ?” I asked, unheeding his surprise. 
He raised: his: opera-glass, and. looked in the direction which I had indicated. . 


“Certainly,” he said. ‘She happens to be a countrywoman of my own.. That — 


is the Countess Orlanoff, the. wealthy Russian: widow, who. has taken the Villa. 
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Mancini for the winter. She is said to be in very delicate health, and I am told 
that her physicians have advised her to spend her winters in Italy.” 

‘Ts she a, Russian by birth ?” I asked. 

“I do not know. Count Orlanoff was a very eccentric man. He married late 
in life, and very mysteriously ; and immediately after his marriage, he took his 
bride to his immense estates in Southern Russia. He never afterwards quitted 
them, and never received visitors ; so that nothing whatever is known about his 
wife. There was a rumour that he had incurred the displeasure of the Emperor 
by his marriage, and that his exile was not altogether a self-chosen one. He was 
just the man to have contracted a mésalliance in a moment of infatuation, and to 
have repented of it bitterly for ever after.” 

‘Has he been long dead?” I asked. 

“No; I heard of his death but little more than a year ago.” 

“Madame Orlanoff is lovely enough to excuse any amount of infatuation.’’ 

* Yes, she is singularly beautiful, although it is reported that she is a confirmed 
invalid. I have an idea that her married life was not a very happy one. She 
quitted Russia immediately afier her husband’s death, and spent last winter in 
Nice. She Visits no one ; and seems to have inherited some portion of Orlanoff’s 
eccentricity.” 


For weeks after, that pale, cold, beautiful face filled my thoughts by day and 


haunted my dreams by night. I frequented places of public resort and amuse- 


ment with unwonted devotion, hoping to behold Madame Orlanoff again. Twice 
was my search rewarded with success. I saw her once, seated in a luxurious 
carriage, on the Chiaja ; and once, blazing with diamonds, in the curtained re- 
cesses of a box on the ground-tier at the San Carlo. 

One evening I was busied in completing a sketch of a picturesque little nook of 
the bay. I had taken my seat on a rock which lay on the shore, and had worked 
undisturbed for some hours. The sun was setting, and I was about to lay down 
my pencil, when I heard a faint rustle of silk near me; an odour of verbena 
filled the air; and, looking up, I beheld the Countess Orlanoff standing at my 
side. I started up, surprised and agitated. 

. = You are Herr Meissner, the artist, I believe ?” she said, in German. 

ch is my name and profession, madame,” I stammered. 

‘ Tam forming a collection of sketches of Italian scenery ; and I should like 
to give you an order for several drawings of the views around Naples.” 

“« That is a commission which I can easily execute,” I answered, regaining my 
composure with a violent effort ; ‘for I am already at work on a series for Baron 
Cotta, the celebrated publisher. » 

“Indeed! Then the one you have just finished is for him, I presume. Will 

it me to examine it ?” 

I placed the sketch in her hands. She looked at it long and carefully, making, 
as she did so, comments on it and criticisms, that showed a cultivated and refined 
taste in art. 

We conversed together for some time, and when she left me, to re-enter her 
carriage, which was stationed at a short distance from us, she gave me her card. 

“Come to the Villa Mancini to-morrow evening,” she said, ‘and bring your 
sketches. I may wish to Possess duplicates of some of those which you have © 
executed for Baron Co 

Such was the beginning of my acquaintance with Madame Orlanoff. My 
sketches formed the pretext for some of my first visits ; but I soon cast all excuses 
aside, and found myself, every evening, by the side of ‘the fautueil in which the 
fair invalid reclined. How vividly do I recall those evenings! Madame Orlanoff 
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always received me in a small room, half library and half reception-room, which 
opened out of the grand salon. It was crowded with rare trifles and costly toys ; 
books, medals, gems, small paintings, antique bronzes, portfolios of engravings 
and drawings, filled its every corner. We used to converse about all the — 
in the world of art and literature—the last new poem, the latest 0 the rising 
singers of the day, the newest picture, or the artist last arrived.. I brought her 
my sketches, and told her what my ideas were respecting the large picture on 
which I was at work ; net would lay open for me her stores of 
ware engravings and antique As I speak, I seem to inhale again the 
mingled odour of ether.and perfume athe always pervaded the atmosphere ; I-see 
once more the little room, with its wilderness of art-treasures, its guly-tresoed 
ceiling, its soft, subdued light, and its one fair, spiritual-looking occupant, re- 
clining amid the cushions of her luxurious couch. 

But often as I saw the Countess, and long and freely as we conversed together, 
she scarcely ever made even the slightest allusion to her past life. Once, when I 
made some remark about her name of Feodora, she said that she had not always 
borne it. ‘I was received into the Greek Church on my marriage,” she said, . 
“and was then baptised by that name.” On another occasion, when I spoke of 
her fondness for art and literature, she answered, “They were my only solace 


during many dreary years,” and then instantly changed the conversation. Once, _ 


too, while she was displaying to me some drawings by Gustave Doré, she pointed 
out one which she said had been designed by him at her order. “TI call it my 
portrait,” she added, with a faint’ smile. The drawing, though small, was 
_ wonderfully spirited, ’and the singularity of the dein, combined with the ex- 
* eellence of the execution, caused it to make an indelible impression on my memory. 
It represented a veiled female figure extended on a couch. Around and above 
her fluttered a host of little weeping Cupids, each bewailing some mishap that had 
befallen their weapons, some trying to sharpen their blunted arrows, while others 
strove to refasten their broken bow-strings. In striking contrast to these airy 
forms, a mocking fiend stood beside the lady. With one hand he upheld the veil 
from the left side of her bosom, while the other pointed with clawed and hideous 
forefinger at the dark void hollow visible beneath the shapely bust. There was 
‘no heart there. 

The Winter passed away, the warmth and brightness of an Italian Sfiring re- 
turned to gladden the earth ; but the health of the Countess did not improve With - 
the change of season, as she had hoped and expected. Her breathing was much 
oppressed, and her voice at times became utterly extinct. Still, though always 
as certain, though unaccountably delayed. 

One evening, an was about to abter the Vile und 


Madame Orlanoff’s physician, in the act of quitting it. : at once resolved to 


know the truth respecting her health. 
“* Doctor,” I said, “ may I speak a word with you ?” 


“ You may, if the word is a short one and briefly said, for I am in a great — 
Fyeithman, drawing on his as 


is the Countess dangerously ill?” 
The doctor looked fixedly at me for a moment. 


“If you have any influence over her,” he said, « 


relatives or friends, for she has not long to live. "Her disease is not of the lungs, 
as she fancies, but an affection of the heart of the worst type. I cannot tell her 
of her condition, for the agitation attendant upon such an announcement would 
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kill her instantly. But in any event, she will die suddenly, without a moment’s 
| warning, before many months, nay, it may be before many weeks, elapse. 
4 He left me; and I, rushing wildly from the house, fled to the deserted sea- | 
shore, and there, prostrate on the sands, I wept out the agony that possessed my | 
soul. It was then, in that moment of supreme anguish, I realised that I loved i} 
the Countess—I, the poor, almost unknown artist, loved her—but with a passion i 
as vain, as hopeless, as unrequited, as ever filled a hapless soul with despair. 

Time passed on ; the spring-days grew brighter, sweeter, longer, and the health 
of Madame Orlanoff seemed visibly to improve. She was stronger, suffered less, 
and her rare sweet smile hovered oftener upon her lips. So marked was the 
change, that I sought Dr. Leverrier again, in the hope of hearing a reversal of 
his former opinion ; but he merely reiterated what he had already said; and I 
left him with my new-born hope dying in my heart. 

It was after this interview had taken place, that I came to the desperate reso- 
3 lution of avowing my love to the Countess. I was perfectly well aware of the 
? social gulf which existed between us, and which separated so widely the wealthy 

widow of Count Orlanoff from the poor and almost unknown artist ; but I was 
é half frenzied at the idea of the woman I loved dying alone, among strangers, and 
Yi tended only by menial hands. ‘She may hearken to me,” I argued; “and in 
: that case I gain the right of a husband, or of a betrothed lover, to watch over the 
‘ last days of her life, and to sooth the sufferings she may yet endure.” A 
sad prospect for a young lover, was it not,? yet such was my last, my fondest 
hope. 
One beautiful evening in April, I sought her presence with the avowal of my 
love trembling upon my lips. I found her, as usual, in the reception-room, seated 
E in a half-reclining attitude on a low couch covered with scarlet satin. A volume 
a of Victor Hugo’s poems lay open before her, but she was not reading ; her clasped 
a hands rested on the open page, and the vague fixedness of her glance betrayed } 
that her thoughts were far away. She started when I entered, as though aroused 
from her reverie, but smiled and welcomed me with all her customary courtesy 
and grace. Weconversed for some little time; bnt her answers were vague ; 
_e@nd at last she said : 
~~ “T am but a dull companion this evening, Herr Meissner. My thoughts have 
wandered to the past, and do what I will, I cannot induce them to return.” 
“ Shall I leave you, then, gracious Countess ?” I stammered, half rising. a | 
Fi fear that my presence annoys you.’ 
et “No, oh no! Remain with me, for I would fain speak to you of many inci- 
ft dents whose memory haunts me.” She remained for a few moments as if lost in 
‘ thought. ‘‘Mine has been a chequered life,” she resumed, “ and cursed with 
granted prayers. I have been ambitious, but I never formed a wish too wildly 
' aspiring to be realised ; and each wish, in its fulfilment, brought a curse. I had 
E youth, beauty, genius.; I staked them all in one desperate game, and I won— 
2 what? The right to choose the spot where I shall die, and. the power to wear 
3 such baubles as these,” and she touched with a light, disdainful stroke one of the 
i great solitaire diamond ear-rings which she habitually wore. 
“ Are you ill, gracious Countess?” I inquired anxiously: “ your relations— 
your friends 
- §$he interrupted me with a smile. 

“I have no relations,” she said ; “and, like Schiller’s Mary Stuart, though I 
have been much loved, unlike her, I have never loved—never ; so I have no 
friends—unless it be yourself, my kind Franz.” 

It was the first time she had ever so called me by that name. I woulg howe 
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spoken ; the confession of my love was on my lips, but she went on without 


heeding me. 

“* Come to me to-morrow,” she said. ‘I feel that I am still far from 
and I must rest. But to-morrow I will tell you the story of my life, and you 
shall advise me how to repair the errors of the past, and how to live more wisely 
and less selfishly in the future. Ah, I have much to do!—much. I pray that 
God may grant me length of days.” 

* Countess ! ” I cried, rising—— 

‘¢ Nay, not another word,” she said, smiling. ‘I am too weary to converse 
further to-night. Good-bye, and come to me to-morrow.” 

She extended her slender, semi-transparent hand, and I pressed it respectfully. 


to my lips. Then I left her; but as I passed through the door, I turned and 


looked back. Madame Orlanoff had sunk back among the scarlet cushions of her 


couch. Against that glowing background, her pale, beautiful face, dark, shining 
eyes, and glossy hair, showed in the soft lamplight with a peculiar and picturesque 


effect. She smiled a farewell to me, andI departed to dream of her—and to 


dream, too, that life was worth the living, for that she loved me. 
The next morning I reached the Villa Mancini punctually at the appointed 
hour, but was told by the servants that Madame Orlanoff had not yet quitted her 


room. 
“Strange! ’’ I exclaimed ; “for I am here at this hour by appointment.” 


The servants consulted among themselves, and at last Mdlle. Eulalie, the waiting 


maid of the Countess, volunteered to go in search of her. 
“Perhaps she is still sleeping,” she said ; “‘ for, as she did not ring for me last 
night, I suppose she sat up half the night reading, as she often does. 

She went, but instantly returned, white as death, and wringing her hands :— 

‘* She is not there ; her bed has never even been touched! Oh, my mistress— 
my poor mistress—where is she? What can have happened to her?” 

A sudden and terrible fear shot through my heart. 

“Seek for her there!” I cried, pointing to the door of the little reception- 

room. 
The door was thrown open. I was the first to enter, and my worst fears 
were realised. Pale, lifeless, but still most beautiful, she lay there just as when 
I had quitted her, her cold hands still resting on the open volume, and her parting 
smile yet lingering in unfading loveliness upon her lips. She had died, as the 
doctor predicted, instantly, without a struggle and without a pang. Ah, me! the 
struggle and the agony were all left for me. 

I saw her once again. She lay in her coffin then, almost concealed by the 
profusion of flowers with which she was covered. Perfectly beautiful she looked, 
but her features were calm with the solemn serenity of Death, and the smile had 
faded from her lips, those lips whose promised revelations I was never to hear, 
whose touch, even in death, I was never to know! 

The husband’s family claimed the remains, and caused them to be transported 
to Russia, and laid in the family vault. Not even her grave remains to me. All 
that is left me of my dead love is the resemblance that smiles upon me from the 
canvas of Vandyke. 

Friends, was I not right in saying that my story was the saddest of the three? 
To you, Herr Halm, and to you, Herr Keller, the chances of Fate may yet 
restore your lost ones. Roschen and Ida doubtless yet live. But against me 
the one decree of Destiny, which never can be reversed, has been pronounced—- 
the woman that I loved is dead ! : 

His voice sank into silence. The last story was ended, and the three, thus 
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strangely united, were now to separate. They rose from the table, and Halm 
extended a hand to each of his guests. 

“We may never meet again,” he said, “but from my heart I thank you 
for the confidence you have reposed in me and in each other, as well as for 
the friendly sympathy and solace you have given me. One glass more at 
parting, friends—and so, farewell !” 

They parted, and no suspicion of the real bond which united them crossed 
their minds: that Roschen, and Ida Rosen, and the Countess Orlanoff were 
one and the same person. Yet so it was. The last line of each romance 
was written by the finger of Death in the cold dust that mouldered in the 
stately burial-vault of the Orlanoffs. 
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A WOMAN’S PAST. 
XVI. 
THE Srory or Her Lare.—(Continvep.) 


T: the side of the salon in which Madame Fauvel had received the Marquis 

de Clameran, and separated from it only by an arched doorway, whence 
thick curtains fell to the ground, was a small ante-chamber. In this room Made- 
leine had been seated at work, when the Marquis de Clameran was announced, 
and she had necessarily overheard all the conversation that followed. 

‘* You must not make this man desperate, dear aunt,” she murmured, as shé 
sank on the couch by the side of Madame Fauvel. 

Madame Fauvel’s only answer was to rest her head on Madeleine’s shoulder, 
whilst the bitter tears fell down her pale and worn cheeks. She felt that Made- 
leine knew all, and it almost seemed a relief to her that there was someone to 
share her secret, someone to stand by her side in the dangers and difficulties in © 
which she was involved, someone to sympathise with her in her sorrow and 
anxiety. 

d you have heard all?” at length she found sufficient strength to’say. 

** Yes; all.” 

** ‘You know what he asked me to do, then?” 

“Yes, dear aunt, and you must affect to consent to what he wishes. You 
will gain time; you will be able to decide what is best to be done, and you will 
escape at least from the i "a cae 

“But do you quite understand what you propose to do? You wish to sacrifice 
yourself for my sake. You will risk your happiness for me. No I cannot. 
permit it.” 

“ And I will never allow the happiness of my uncle and of all of you to be 
utterly prevent it. Lowe everything to you, and 
do you think Ican hesitate now. My uncle would die if he once knew all. No; 
assure M. de Clameran that you will aid him in bringing about his marriage with 
me; I will do what is necessary to satisfy him as to your sincerity in complying 
with his wishes. You will gain time, and time is everything in such a case. . We 
shall surely be able to find some escape from the dangers that menace us. I can 
always delay the marriage, and it can be broken off at the last when it becomes 
necessary to do so.” 

Madame Fauvel instinctively hesitated to allow her niece to be involved in 
troubles, but she was so utterly prostrated by care and anxiety, that she struggl 
_ very slightly against Madeleine’s eager resolution to come to her aid and by her 
own self-sacrifice to endeavour to ward off the misfortunes that threatened her 
uncle and family. 

“You must take courage, dear aunt,” she said; “there are two of us in future 
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to fight side by side; we shall be able to make a good defence, and we shall 
triumph at last, I am convinced. 

The Marquis de Clameran had every reason that evening to be satisfied with 
the success of his schemes. He received a note from Madame Fauvel in which 
she signified her consent to everything he had asked. She only begged for a little 
time. She could not get the engagement of Madeleine with M. Bertomy at once 
broken off. And then there were certain to be difficulties and objections raised 
on the part of M. Fauvel who was very partial to M. Bertomy, and looked very 
favourably on the project of a marriage between him and his niece. It would be 
prudent to leave to the lapse of time the task of removing the impediments that 
at present would prevent the realisation of the projects of the Marquis de 
Clameran. 

Madeleine proceeded to carry out her resolution to aid her aunt with a young 
i: girl's enthusiastic devotion to her idea. The very next day at an interview with 
Bertomy, taking advantage of her influence over him, she had extorted from him 
; & promise not to seek to see her again for the present, and to take upon himself 

the responsibility of the estrangement. He had entreated Madeleine to explain to 
him her motives for the step she urged him to take. She only said in answer 
that her honour and her happiness depended upon his compliance with her wishes. 
Utterly unable though he was to explain to himself the reasons that could induce — 
her to act thus, yet with his confidence in her and love for her unshaken he had 
at last consented. 

A very short time elapsed after the Marquis had received Madame Fauvel’s 
letter before he again called upon her. He intimated that he was quite ready to 
wait, and was aware that time was required to carry out what he desired. In his 
own mind he thought that the pecuniary difficulties in which Madame Fauvel was 
now becoming deeply involved ould very shortly drive her to hurry on this 
marriage by every means in her power now she had once entertained the idea, as 
the sole means of extricating herself from her embarrassments. Raoul’s extra- 
vagances in the meantime seemed rather to increase than diminish. He had 

_ taken up his quarters at the little villa at Vesinet so as to be near the country 
house of Madame Fauvel. But acountry life did not render him more economical. 
By degrees he seemed to throw aside all hypocritical pretences. He no longer 
went to see his mother except when he was in want of money, and he wanted it 

: very often and in very large sums. 

‘ As to the Marquis, he very prudently kept himself in the background, waiting 

at patiently for his opportunity. Meeting the banker by chance some three weeks 
st later, he was asked to dinner. It wasa large dinner party, and there were some 

Fe twenty guests. A lively conversation was going on round the table, when suddenly 

ei the banker turned towards Clameran. 

a “« By-the-bye, I wished to ask you whether you have any relations of the same 

Py name as yourself?” he said. 

** Not that I know of,” the Marquis replied. 

: “ Because I made the acquaintance a week ago of another Marquis de Clame- 

ran,” continued M. Fauvel. 

Great as were the presence of mind and coolness of the Marquis, he was quite 
disconcerted. 

“Oh,” he said, after a moment or two, “that is curious ; the title of course is 
assumed though.” 

M. Fauvel was not sorry to find an opportunity to amuse himselfat the expense 
of one whose aristocratic affectations were often so extravagant. 

- ee he said, “ he seems quite in a position to support the title.” 
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** How so? Is he veryrich then ?” 

“T have every reason to believe that he hasa large fortune. One of my corres- 
pondents has placed with me to his credit a sum of 400,000 frances.” 

M. de Clameran had great: self-possession. Yet this incident seemed so 
and surprising, and he was so little able to explain it satisfactorily to himself, that 
his usual assurance somewhat failed him. He seemed to detect in the banker’s 
voice a tone of irony that excited his suspicions. 

“Tt seems that this Marquis is a business man of some kind or other then?” he 
remarked. 

“T really don’t know, but I can tell you where he comes from.” 

The banker rose and took up from a side-table a portfolio whence he drew out 
a pocket-book, bound in morocco, and with his initials in gold letters on the back. 
He ran quickly over the leaves. ; 
me “Ah! here it is” he said, “he comes from Brazil, and has only just arrived in 

rance.”” 

The Marquis had had the time to collect himself. He began to gather the 
meaning of the incident. 

‘It is no doubt some Brazilian title then. I believe some very distant con- 
nections of ours settled there ages ago,” he said in a tone of indifference. 

** Brazilian or French,” M. Fauvel said, “ I shall be able to give you the oppor- 
tunity of dining with him very soon. He is coming to Paris shortly I under- 
stand.” 

“IT shall be very curious to meet him.” 

The conversation dropped, and Clameran appeared to have entirely forgotten 
what the banker had mentioned to him. At last the dinner was over, and the 
guests passed into the drawing-room ; Clameran beckoned to Raoul and the two 
remained behind. In a few words he explained what the banker had said. 

“It is doubtless my brother Henri, possibly, however, it is Gaston, if Gaston is 
still living. In any case I must find out at once ; and there is no time to lose. If 
I only knew where he was to be met with !” 

He stopped, with a smile of satisfaction on his countenance. He had caught 
sight of M. Fauvel’s pocket-book, that had been thrown carelessly down on the side- 

d. 

“See that no one is coming,” he said to Raoul, and taking up the book he 
rapidly turned over the leaves till he found the entry to which the banker had re- 
ferred. 

“The Marquis de Clameran, Oloron (Basses Pyrénées)” he read out. 

“ And now that you have found out the address, is our position much im- 
proved?” asked Raoul, who seemed to find what he had just learned a source of 
great anxiety, and had lost all his usual carelessness of manner. 

“Yes, the danger is no longer so great. I can learn now precisely what I 
have to fear and guard against. But come, our absence must not be remarked,” 
he said, and passed with Raoul into the drawing-room. 

_. When, two hours later, Clameran and Raoul were alone together at the latter’s 
' villa at Vesinet, the Marquis had decided on his course of action. 
_ “T shall start to-morrow morning, and by the evening I shall have seen this 
Clameran and ascertained who he is, If it is, by any chance, my brother 
Gaston, the game is up, and I will send you word, and you will get away at once. 
If, as is more probably the case, it is Henri, all I shall have to do will be to break 
off his relations with M. Fauvel, and so avoid having a very inconvenient looker- 
on at our play. Until I know more, it is impossible to say how our plans must be 
modified. In the meantime you must remain here. You must once more py 


the part of the best of sons, and, mind, no further demands for money until 
return.” 
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XVII. 


Henri de Clameran, when he first left France, had proceeded to South 
America with the view of joining the Brazilian army. Brazil was at that time at 
war with one of the South American governments, and there was consequently 
: the prospect of adventure and-excitement to lure him on. When the war was 
‘ finished, the army no longer possessed any attraction for him. He threw up the 
: commission he held, and engaged in a succession of enterprises, with the view of 
§ building up a large fortune. He chose speculations ofthe most hazardous kind in 
f preference to the safe and slow means of winning wealth, and his vicissitudes of 
F fortune were in consequence many and great. At last, after long, weary years of 
5 struggle, he saw himself in possession of a million of franes, besides large estates ; 
é and when he had achieved this position, the longing to revisit his native land 
3 became irresistible. He realised the greater part of his capital, put all his affairs 

in order, and set out for his native land. Just twenty-five years had elapsed 

since he quitted France when he disembarked at Bordeaux. He had set out as 
. @ young man, full of hopes; he returned grey-haired, with no illusions left. 

His health suffered too, he found, from the complete change of climate. He 
was laid up with severe rheumatic fever shortly after his arrival, and it was only: 
after some months of suffering that he was able to make his way to Eaux 
Chaudes, where his doctors told him he might expect to derive considerable benefit 
from the baths. When he became convalescent, he soon perceived that he could 
never endure an inactive life ; and as he was delighted with the splendid scenery 

5 of the Pyrenees, and found that the climate suited him, he resolved to establish 
himselt there. 
é An iron-foundry was for sale at Oloron. He thought he saw his way to the 
realisation of large profits by embarking in the speculation, and he purchased it 
at once. Only a few weeks had elapsed from the time when he had taken up his 
-. qnarters there, when one evening the servant brought up the card of a gentleman 
who had inquired for him, and wished to see him, He took the card, and read 
upon it, “ Lowis de Clameran.” 

All the memories of his past youth and of his old home, and of the happy 
years that had glided so peacefully away by the side of the Rhone, flashed back 
upon him. All the sentiments of family affection that had been so long dormant 
revived. 

Pushing the servant aside, he hurried down the stairs. In the middle of the 
hall, Louis de Clameran stood waiting for him. He hurried up to him, and bade 
him welcome with enthusiastic heartiness. He could scarcely find words to express 
all the joy this unexpected meeting gave him. 

“T should have known you anywhere,” he said; “you have just the same 
expression, just the same smile as of old.” 

And the pleasure that Louis felt, too, in seeing his brother was very evident. 
He knew that the danger which he most feared did not exist. This meeting had 
quite sufficed to dissipate his anxieties. 

** But how did you find me out ?” asked Gaston. ‘“ By what fortunate chance 
did you learn of my return to France, and of my residence here? ” 

Louis had quite expected this question, and was ready with his answer :— 

“It is a lucky chance indeed, that has brought us together,” he said. “A 
young fellow at the Club, a few days ago, told me that he had just come from 
Eaux Bonnes, where a Marquis de Clameran had been staying. You will 
understand how surprised I was. Never having heard from you for so many 
years, I had no idea you were still living. I thought that some swindler had 
assumed our name, and so I started at once to investigate the matter.” , 
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*« You had no idea, then, of meeting me ?”’ 

“< Not the slightest. Why did you never write?” 
‘¢ I wrote, of course, often enough at first, but I never received any answers ; 
and then, from the inquiries I made, I ascertained that my father and Gaston:, 

were both dead. But I could obtain no news at all about you.”’ 

“T have passed so much of my time abroad,” explained Louis. 

“But, my dear fellow you must be hungry after your long journey,” said 
Henri de Clameran ; he at once rang for the servants, and ordered dinner to be_ 
prepared, and half-an-hour later the two brothers were seated at the table, doing 
ample justice to the cwisine of Oloron. There was naturally an infinity of things 
to be discussed by the two brothers. has ae 
occurred since he had left France. 

“And how about Clameran ?”’ he asked. 

** T have sold it,” replied Louis, after ieee hesitation. 

“Even the Chiteau ?” 

“Well, I suppose you had good reasons for doing so: although, if Thad been 
in your place I should not have been part to part with it, At any rate I 
intend now revisiting it, and you must go with me. I almost shrank from going 
there by myself, quite ‘alone. All the associations would have been so sad, now 
itis different.” 

Hour after hour passed in conversation, and it was late before the téle-d-téle 
came to an end. 

The next morning Louis thought it prudent to advert to the difference in his. 
own position that was brought about by the return of his elder brother, and took 
an opportunity, whilst they were at lunch, to bring the subject forward. . 

“Do you know,” he said to his brother, “ that we have been chatting on all 
matter ?” 

“‘ What can it be that you are alluding to with such a solemn air ?” 

_“ Are you aware that, believing you dead, I have taken possession of the here-- 

property that of course falls to you?” 
_ “My dear fellow, that I quite understand. You are either very rich, or you 
- imagine that 1 am very poor, to lay so much stress upon that. But come, I 
must show you round the place I have here.” 

And Henri took his brother by the arm and proceeded to conduct him 
the house and the grounds, the stables and the gardens. Separated from the- 
house by some meadow land, was situated the foundry, and here Henri, with all 
the enthusiasm of a speculator, proceeded to develope his future plans, and. to dis- 
cuss the new and improved processes he intended to introduce, the savings that 
a and the profits that he believed would assuredly be 
r 

Louis listened to everything with an appearance of the greatest interest. 

“ And what do you think of the place ?” asked Henri, when the inspection 
was finished. 

most lovely. parts of France.” 

“You really think so?” 

« Yes,” 

“ Well then you must take up your quarters here with me. It is not a bad - 
ex to have this sunny climate of Béarn instead of the foggy weather of 
Paris. The luxury of Paris is not to be compared with the easy, careless _ 
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that one can lead here. You area bachelor, so you have no ties to bind you. 
We shall get every amusement and sport that we wish for here, and then the 
superintendence of the foundries will fill up our leisure. Having the command of 
capital, we cannot fail to find the speculation a very advantageous one. Does my 
plan suit you?” 

Louis was silent. A year ago these propositions would have filled him with 
the greatest joy. He would have welcomed with the keenest delight the pros- 
pect of leading the pleasant life of a country gentleman. The hope of a period 
of rest and ease after his stormy career, would have had a very great fascination 
for him. But at present it was impossible for him to avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity, and he recognised that this was so with the most acute regret and irri- 
tation. For he was no longer free, and he was not able to leave Paris. He 
had engaged in one of those schemes in which all is lost if they are prematurely 
abandoned, and in which failure means the galleys for life. If he had been 
alone, he would have overcome the difficulties easily enough. Bnt he had to 
remember his accomplice. 

“You do not answer,” said Henri, surprised at his silence. ‘ Do you see any 
obstacle in the way of the plan? ” 

“Only this, that my chief income depends on my continual residence in Paris, 
and that, unfortunately, is obstacle sufficient.” 

“If thatis the only obstacle, that is soon overcome. I have enough for both.” 

“But I should be a burden upon you then,” urged Louis. 

“ Nothing of the kind. Did I not tell you that I hada large fortune? Do 
you think that what you see here is alll have? This estate does not represent 
a quarter of my fortune. I have large funded property. And that is not all. 
I am selling out of some of the speculations in which I engaged i in Brazil. From 
this source my agent has already remitted 400,000 francs,” 

Louis started with pleasure. The vpportunity of knowing how far Henri’s 
return to France might threaten his plans offered itself. 

- “ Sent to you here ?” he asked, carelessly. 

“« Oh no, to my bankers in Paris, the firm of Fauvel, in the Rue de Provence. 
It was strongly recommended to me by some friends at Pau. Do you know the 
banker ?” 

** Only by name.” 

** We shall soon make his acquaintance, no doubt, for I think of returning with 
you to Paris when you go there to arrange your affairs before settling down 
with me here.” 

Louis kad some difficulty in retaining his self-possession at this announcement 
of a plan that was full of danger for him. If his brother once made the ac- 
quaintance of Madame Fauvel, if she even learnt of his presence in Paris, his 
schemes were threatened with failure. And he never concealed from himself 
what failure meant for him. He felt that nothing was more probable than 
that Madame Fauvel in her desperation should appeal to Henri de Clameran, 
and he was quite aware what the result of such an appeal must be. The 
risk was too great to run, and he decided that his brother must be prevented 
at any cost from proceeding to Paris and opening communications with M. 
Fauvel. Louis raised no objection, however, at present. He was quite aware 
that to endeavour to turn a man aside from any plan he has formed, is the 
surest means to render him more resolved on carrying it out. He turned the 
conversation, and nothing more was said, for the time, of the journey to Paris. 
And he took care not to allude again to the subject, and to say nothing 
more with regard to the desirability of his returning himself to the capital. 
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A week later he was walking one evening along the high-road leading to 
Oloron with Henri. His brother was > talling him that-he had just had his will 
drawn up afresh, and had that day executed it. 

“T settled my affairs when I was so ill on my first return to France ; but now 
I have had to alter my previous arrangements; I have left everything to you 

Louis could only overwhelm him with expressions of his gratitude for this Nis fresh 
proof of affection. Even the distant prospect of coming into so large a fortune 
filled him with the liveliest joy, and he did not hesitate to give expression to the 
satisfaction he felt. As they were slowly sauntering back, arm-in-arm, they passed 
a youth who looked like a labouring man ; he took off his cap to them as they 
met. Louis appeared to be suddenly so agitated that his brother could not. but 


notice it. 

“ What is the matter ?” he asked. 

‘«T slipped against a stone, and have shaken myself,” he ait: in a tone that he 
endeavoured to render careless. His agitation arose from a very different cause. 
Under the disguise of a labouring man, he had recognised Raoul de Lagors. ' 

Surprise and instinctive fear paralysed him ; he lost his presence of-mind ; his 
easy gaiety and flow of conversation deserted him. He walked mechanically by 
the side of his brother, scarcely speaking a word. Whilst he was compelled to 
accompany Henri, and to listen to him, and to throw in an occasional monosylla- 
ble by way of answer, all his thoughts were occupied by this strange meeting 
with Raoul. Why had he come to Oloron at all, and ins was the meaning of 
this disguise ? he asked himself. He had written several times to Raoul since he 
had been away from Paris, but had received no answer. ‘This silence, which he 
had at first looked upon as a matter of course, now appeared to him extraordinary 
and inexplicable. Had anything unforeseen happened at Paris? Did there 
seem any chance that Madame Fauvel would escape from the toils in which she 
had been entangled? Had Raoul been compelled to fly, and was he come to say 
that the game was up? And then he asked himself whether he might not be the 
dupe of some extraordinary likeness, and whether it was really his accomplice that 
he had met? The suspense in which he was compelled to remain owing to the 
impossibility of his at once following the man and questioning him was terrible: 
It so happened that Henri had some accounts to examine, and went to his own 
room as soon as he reached the house. Louis seized the opportunity, and lighting 
a cigar, strolled out at once. He felt certain that Raoul, if it were really he, - 
would be hanging about the house waiting for him to come out. His expectation 
was not deceived. He had scarcely gone a hundred paces, when a man came 
out from the shadow of the avenue of trees and walked up to him. It was a 
clear moonlight night, and Louis recognised Raoul. 

“What's the matter?” he asked at once, unable to control his impatience; 
“ what has happened ?” 

“ — “4 all,” replied Raoul, carelessly. 

What everything going on well?” 

“Tf it were not for your too ambitious plans, I should say wl things could 
not go be 

An exclamation of anger escaped from Louis. 

“What,” he called out with an oath, “do you do here then? Who gave you 
permission to quit your post at the risk of ruining -everything ? ”’ 

“That is my business,” answered Raoul as coolly as possible. 

With a rapid movement Louis seized the; youth’s wrists, and grasped them 80 
tightly as to cause him to cry out. 

“‘ Explain to me at once,” he said in a sharp, harsh voice “the meaning of 
this strange conduct.” 
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With apparently little effort Raoul freed himself from the hold of Louis. 

“Be a, little more gentle,” he said in a teasing tone; “I don’t care for 
rough treatment, and I am quite able to answer you in language you will under- 
stand,” and he drew a revolver half out of his pocket. 

“You shall explain at once,” broke in Louis, ‘‘ or else”—— 

‘Or else what? You must abandon once for all the hope of intimidating me. 
I am quite ready to answer you, but nor here in the middle of the high road by 
this moonlight. How do you know we may not be watched? Come this way.” 

They crossed the ditch at the side of the high road, and went some way over 
the fields till they considered they were quite secure from observation. 

“ And now, my dear uncle,” began Raoul, “ I can tell you what brings me here. 
I received your letters, and I read them over and over again. I quite admit the 
importance of prudence, but you were so very guarded in what you said that I had 
no idea as to your meaning. I could only gather one thing from your letters, 
and that was that we were not quite free from danger.” 

“And that ought to have been sufficient to induce you to remain at your post.” 

“Your argument is excellent. Only, my dear uncle, before confronting a 
danger, I rather like to know in what it consists. I am quite ready to meet 
peril, but I like also to see exactly what risk I am running.” 

“Did I not tell you you might rest quite at ease ?” 

Raoul shrugged his shoulders with an air of amused interest. 

“* Then you are of opinion that I should place full and unhesitating confidence 
in you?” he asked. 

“Certainly. Your suspicions are absurd after what I have done for you. Who 
found you out in London when you did not know what was to become of you? 
Who gave you a name and a family, you who had neither ? Who is endeavouring 
now, after giving you present prosperity, to secure your future ?” 

Raoul listened with a countenance of ironical gravity, 

“Splendid and most disinterested generosity! he said. ‘‘ Why do you not 
whilst you are about it prove that you have sacrificed your own interests for my 
sake? Of course you had no need for my services when you found me out !” 

Fe enous was silent. He feared to speak, lest he should lose all command of 
temper. 

“Come, let us put childish nonsense of this kind aside,” continued Raoul. 
“‘T have come because I adequately appreciate your abilities, and place just the 
proper amount of confidence in you. If you thought it advantageous to throw me 
over, you would do so without the least hesitation. In case of danger you would 
take care of yourself and leave your dear nephew to shift for himselfas best he 
might. Oh, don’t deny it. It’s very natural. In your place I should do just 
the same ; only just remember this, I am not one to suffer anything of the sort 
quietly. And now let us stop wrangling and come to business.” 

With an accomplice of this kind, Louis quite understood that it was essential to 
adopt a policy of conciliation. So checking his anger, he proceeded to state briefly 
and clearly what had happened since he had left Paris. He did not eonceal any- 
thing except what related to his brother’s position, who, he said, only possessed a 
modest competence. 

** Well,” said Raoul, “and you think you can ward off the danger, prevent your 
brother’s journey to Paris, and break off his business relations with M. Fauvel ?” 

“T have no doubt I shall find some means of doing so. You'may return quite 


. at your ease. You run no risk at Paris. As for me, I remain here with my 


brother.” 
“No risk,” Raoul said thoughtfully ; “ are you quite sure that there is none ?”’ 
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*Do ‘you see any chance that Madame Fauvel can extricate herself from the 
position in which she is placed ?” 

“No; my mother can do nothing to help herself,” said Raoul, who was now 
quite serious ; “it is not her that I fear.” — 
« Who then ?” * 

“* One who, understands hatred after your fashion, my dear uncle,” said Raoul ; 
‘one who would prove an implacable enemy ; Madeleine I mean.” 

“ Madeleine !” repeated Clameran in a disdainful voice. 

‘You think she cannot prove dangerous ?” said Raoul, in a tone of profound 
conviction ; ‘‘ well, I think differently. I have watched her very narrowly, and I 
am certain that she has suspected something from the day when you spoke to Ma- 
dame Fauvel about a marriage with her niece. I have noticed a thousand 
that convince me that Madeleine knows all. Howshe has learnt it I cannot guess, 
whether by chance, or whether Madame Fauvel has told her. You believe that 
she is weak, timid, and inexperienced. You are mistaken ; she is very energetic 
and very courageous ; she is deeply attached to her relations, and she will do any- 
thing for their sake. There is our danger.” 

‘She has a fortune of half-a-million francs.” 

“That is true; and at 5 per cent. that is an annual income of 12,500 francs 
each. All the same, if you are wise, you will give up the idea of a marriage with 
her.” 

“I shall do nothing of the kind,” said Louis. “It is not only her fortune that 
attractsJme, for the truth is, that I am really in love with her.” 

Raoul seemed astonished at his uncle’s abrupt confession. 

‘* What !” he said, “‘ you are in love with Madeleine !” 

“Yes ; do you find that very extraordinary ?” asked Louis. 

** Oh, not at all, of course. Only this interesting attachment quite cuted the 
curious variations in your policy. It only remains now to beat a retreat.” 

“ And why, if you please ?” . 

“ Because love and strategy are incompatible. It is a commonplace truth. ~ 
Some time or other you will betray yourself for the sake of her sweet smiles, and 
she hates us, I am convinced ; and she is very shrewd, and is on her guard.” 

With a burst of laughter too noisy to be real, Louis interrupted his nephew. 

“ What foresight you have! Do you dislike her so very much ?” he asked, 

“She will be our ruin,” Raoul laconically answered. 

“ Are you quite sure you are not in love with her yourself?’ 

‘«<T have never cared for anything but money,” answered Raoul. a 

_ © Well, then, what cause have you for complaint? You are to have half her i 
fortune ; and you will have the money without the wife; the advantage without 
the annoyance.’ ; 

The two remained for some time longer studying their position from every point 
of view, and it was near midnight when it occurred to Louis that if he remained 
out longer he would risk being asked embarrassing questions on his return. mi 

“Well, it will be best to take time for consideration before deciding anything i 
further,” he said to Raoul. ‘‘ Be here to-morrow at the same time, when every- 
thing can be settled ; and be careful what you do with yourself in the meanwhile.” 

'T think the dress I have on is proof enough of my intention to be careful. I 
have arranged at Paris so ingenious an ce to be able to prove - 
that I have ever left my house at Vesinet. Well, good-bye 

He went off without in the least guessing at the sonpiclons his last words excited — 
in Clameran’s mind. During the course of his adventurous life he had been en- 
gaged in schemes enough, of a more or less criminal nature, to know precisely 
what degree of confidence he could place in an accomplice like Raoul. 
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“* Why,” he asked himself, “has Raoul so carefully disguised himself? Why 
has he arranged an alibi at Paris? Is he laying some snare forme? I have a 


tight hold over him it is true, but then Iam quite at his mercy too. All theletters _ 


I have written since I have been here are so many weapons he can use 
me. Does he aim at throwing me over, so as to secure all the profits of the enter- 
prise for himself?” 

Louis scarcely closed his eyes all that night, but by the morning he had 
formed his resolution. When evening came, and he proceeded to the meeting 
place that had been agreed upon, he found Raoul stretched on the grass, 
smoking. 

“ Well,” asked Raoul, getting up, ‘‘ what do you think of doing ? ” 

“T have two excellent plans,” Louis replied; ‘the first depends upon your 
consent. What would you say if I were to propose to you to throw up the 
game, to leave France, and to return to London, and to give you a large sum of 
money as an inducement ? ” 

“* How much would you give? ” 

‘* One hundred and fifty thousand francs.’ 

“Ah, you don’t know me yet,” said Raoul, shrugging his shoulders; ‘‘ you 
don’t do justice to me. I appreciate you more accurately. If you offer me a 
hundred and fifty thousand francs, it is simply because you will get a million of 
frances for yourself.” 

“You are talking wildly,” said Clameran. | 

‘Not at all. I judge the future from the past. Of the money obtained from 
Madame Fauvel, often against my inclination, what have I had myself? Scarcely 
a tenth part.” 

“Dut we have a reserve fund.’’ 

“ Quite true, and you hold it. So that if anything happened to render it 
— you would disappear with it, and I should be left alone in the 

urch.” 

“You are talking nonsense again.” 

**Do you wish me to prove that you are deceiving me?” continued Raoul. 
** You said that your brother had only a modest competence, and in fact he has a 
large fortune, sixty thousand francs a year at least. He has this estate, which 
is worth some three hundred thousand francs. He has in M. Fauvel’s bank four 
hundred thousand francs ; and he has besides, large sums in the Funds. You see 
T have not wasted my time.” 

_ Raoul was so correctly informed, that Louis did not venture upon a contra- 
diction. 

“ We had an excellent game, and how have you played it?” asked Raoul. 

seems to me”——— began Clameran. 

“What? that you have played so that the chances are that we must lose?” 
iuterrupted Raoul. ‘“ That is my opinion at least.” 

“ Tt is impossible to guard against accidents.’’ 

“ It is both possible and necessary. What was the edinsuiilieg when you 
sought me out in London? We were to treat my mother with the greatest 
consideration, to induce her to give me only a moderate amount of assistance, and 
to endeavour to keep on the best of terms with her. But how have we acted in 
reality? At the risk of killing the goose that lays the golden eggs, you have 
made me harass the poor woman to death.’’ 

‘It was prudent to lose no time.” 

‘Perhaps so. Is it for this reason that you intend to marry Madeleine? Can 
you not see yourself how full of danger the plan is? And how about the evident 
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risk that we run through the re-appearance of your brother, and the certainty that 
he will sooner or later be shrew 0) contact with Madame Fauvel ?” 

“That is enough,” interrupted Louis. ‘If the success of our schemes be 
momentarily endangered, I have a sure means of removing the one great element 
of risk.” 

“You have! And what is it?” : 

“‘ That is my secret,” murmured Louis in a significant tone. : 

The two men were silent for a minute’s space ; and this silence, in this place, 
at this hour, after the conversation that had just passed between them, was full 
of meaning. More from the expression on the face of Louis than from his words, 
Raoul had satisfied himself as to what this secret was. The. same horrible idea 
was clearly present to the minds of both, and they understood each other without 
the necessity of giving expression to their thoughts. 

Louis first broke the silence. 

“So you refuse the hundred and fifty thousand francs which I offer you to 
induce you to withdraw altogether?” he said. ‘Think it over; there is yet 
time.”’ 

“T have made up my mind. I am sure now that you no longer think of 
deceiving me. Between a certain competence and the chance of a large fortune, 
I decide for the latter.” 

“ And you will follow my instructions ?” 

“To the letter.” 

Raoul was evidently quite certain that he had accurately divined the project of 
his accomplice, for he said nothing about it. Perhaps he hesitated to say openly 
what he thought. Perhaps he preferred not to know too much, under the impres- 
sion that his partial ignorance would save him from the remorse of actual 
complicity. 

“In the first place, you must return to Paris,” said Louis. 

‘*T shall be back there to-morrow.” 

“ And you will be more attentive than ever to Madame Fauvel. You must 
know everything that goes on in the house.” 

That is quite understood.” - | 

_ Louis placed his hand on Raoul’s shoulder as if he particularly wished to 
impress on him what he was going to say. | 

“You have a sure means of regaining the confidence of your mother,” he 

ontinued, “and that is by throwimg upon me the blame for all the past. 

o not fail to make use of it. The more hateful ‘you make me appear to Mdme, 
Fauvel and Madeleine, the greater service you will render me. And we two 
must appear to be on the worst possible terms, If you still see me you must 
explain that it is because you cannot possibly avoid doing so from time to time. 
That is the line you have to take.” 

Raoul listened with an appearance of great surprise to instructions of which 
he was not able to gather the meaning. 

‘What, you are in love with Madeleine, and you wish to ingratiate yourself 
in this way?” he said. “It is a curious mode of courtship, and I can’t. say» 
that I understand it.” “@ 

** There is no reason why you should understand it.” 

“ Very well then,” replied Raoul, with unusual docility. ‘<I will do as you 
say. 
But Louis felt it wise on second thoughts to explain, believing that a 
is always best executed by one who ones what is aimed at. es 

“Did you ever hear of the man who in order to rescue the woman he loved, 
had the house set on fire?” he asked Raoul. 
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“Yes, and what then?” 

‘* Well, I intend to act on the same principle. The benefits I mean to 
confer on them eventually, will be far more highly appreciated the worse their 
previous opinion of me is. In the sudden revulsion of feeling I hope to effect, 
ais my best hope of winning their favour. 

_ “Not a bad idea, perhaps,” said Raoul. 
j, “ Well,” said Louis, “‘ everything is arranged then.” 

“ Everything. You will write to me of course ?” 

‘Of course, and you will do the same if anything happens in Paris?” 

They shook hands and separated, apparently the best friends in the world ; 
‘in reality hating each other. heartily. 

Raoul could not forgive Louis for the intention of throwing him over, or at 
least depriving him of his proper share of the profits of their scheme, when 
upon him had fallen the chief difficulties of the ing. 

On the other hand, Louis was disgusted with the attitude Raoul had assumed. 
He had so far found him the. most pliant of tools, and his open revolt astonished 
him. The penetration and confidence Raoul had displayed, and the resolution 
shown, to take the best care of his own interests, irritated Louis, who had not 
anticipated any difficulties of this kind. His vexation that he should be con- 
fronted, and in a measure baffled by a mere lad, was very great, too. Strolling 
back to his brother’s house, Louis registered a mental vow that, sooner or later, 
when Raoul once ceased to be of service to him he would not rest till he found an 
opportunity of ruining him. But for the time being he held his young accom- 
plice in so much dread, that he took care to keep his promise to write to him 
frequently. 

Like ail men who have led an active life, Henri de Clameran threw himself 
into his new enterprise with increased energy, after the enforced indolence in 
which his time had been passed since his return to France. He seemed to be 
quite absorbed in the foundry. It was losing money when he entered upon it, and 
he had quite resolved that no effort on his part should be wanting to make it a 
paying speculation. He had secured the services of a very capable man as 
manager, and already, by the introduction of improved processes, they had made 
the expenditure and income balance. 

“We shall pay our way this year,” he said to his brother, “and next year we 
shall clear some twenty-five thousand francs.” 

Unfortunately, five days after the last interview of Raoul with Louis, Henri 
was taken suddenly ill. He complained of a faintness and a swimming in his 
head that made it quite impossible for him to stand upright. 

“Tt is nothing much,” he said. “I was attacked in the same way once at — 
Rio. A couple of hours’ sleep will set me right again. Ishall goto bed. Let 
me be called at dinner-time.” ; 

But when he was called, he was far from finding himself better. He com- 
plained now of a frightful headache. His temples were.beating violently. He 
felt an indescribable sensation of choking and dryness in the throat. That was 
not all; his tongue was slightly paralysed, so that he could not speak without 
difficulty ; and the muscles about the mouth were so affected, that it was only by 
@ painful effort that he was able to open or shut his mouth. 

Louis, who at once went up to his brother, insisted on sending directly for a 
doctor, but Henri objected. : 

“‘ Your doctor,” he said, ‘‘ will only dose me with medicine until I am really 
ill. I know the best remedy for what I am suffering from.” , 

An he ordered his own servant, a Spaniard named Manuel, who had been 
with him for the last ten years, to make him some lemonade. 
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., The next day he was certainly better. He got up at his usual time, and 
~ made an excellent breakfast ; but in the afternoon, about the same time as on the 
_ preceding day, he was seized with another attack of the same kind, but even more 

severe. 

This time, without consulting his brother, Louis sent at once to Oloron for 
a medical man who was thought very highly of indeed, Doctor Moreau. The 
doctor said that it was nothing of any consequence, and having given a prescription 
of which morphia formed the principal ingredient, left. 

The same night, Heari woke up in sévere pain.. All the symptoms of which 
he had previously complained had disappeared, and he suffered now from exces- 
sive languor, broken by acute agony. Doctor Moreau, who saw him in the 
morning, seemed much surprised at the sudden change in the symptoms, and 
asked whether his prescriptions had been duly administered. The servant, 

Manuel, who had been in attendance on his‘master, answered the doctor that they 
had, The doctor proceeded to alter his treatment. ar 
Still his patient did not seem to improve; and day after day passed away 
Without his making any apparent progress towards recovery. At the end of the 

-week, however, he was better for a couple of days. He was able to get up, to 

_ éat a few mouthfuls, and even to walk abut a little; but he seemed only the 
shadow of himself. In ten days he appeared to have grown ten years older. He 
who, @ fortnight before, seemed to be in the full vigour of life, was now as weak 
as a child, and walked nearly bent double. His legs were scarcely able to sup- 
port the weight of his body; and although it was the middle of summer, and the . 
weather was very warm, he shivered in the full sunshine. Leaning on his 
brother’s arm, he erossed to the foundry to see what was going on, and sitting 
down near one of the red-hot furnaces, said that he felt himself better, and that 
the wermth seemed quite to revivehim. He was free from pain for the time, and 
he began to look forward to a speedy recovery. . ee Bart 

**I have an iron constitution,” he said to some of his men who came up to 
him. ‘I have been very ill, but I shall soon be quite myself again now.” 

But a day later, and he was once more prostrated by the same complaint. He 
was worse than ever, and Doctor Moreau seemed now to rather fear'a fatal _ ~ 
result, though thus far he had not appeared to anticipate anything serious. ‘In 
fact, it soon became clear that a recovery was scarcely to be hoped for. If he 
suffered less, it was because his strength had quite failed him, and he remained for 
the most part in a condition of torpor. 

At last, on the morning of the fourteenth day of his illness, Henri, who had 
been all night in a deep sleep, woke up and seemed to regain his conscious- 
ness and clearness of mind. He wished a priest to be sent for. The curé 
came and remained with him for half-an-hour. He then spoke ‘to his brother 
for a few minutes, making him promise not to part with the iron-foundry. 

The same night, Henri de Clameran expired quietly and without pain. 

Pe Louis was now really Marquis de Clameran, and was besides a mil- 
e. 

A fortnight later having completed all the necessary arrangements, and having 
— his manager for carrying on the works at the foundry he proceeded 
to Paris. 

The night before he had sent to Raoul a telegram full of meaning for him to 
to whom it was addressed—* J’arrive.” | 
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INSTINCT AND TRAINING. 


fe mysterious provision in the life of animals which is called Instinct has 
rey challenged the wonder of man, and piqued his curiosity as to its 
operation.. The carpenter-bee—as an instance hardly more 
than page i others—never beholds her own young; but, after having laid 
her eggs, she deposits a store of food such as they will require, of a peculiar kind 
which she has never tasted since the larva-period i in her own life, and dies. In 
the construction of the cell, too, there is marvellous forethought shown. It is 
bored with Herculean labour into wood, and the eggs are deposited, one after the 
other, in closely-sealed apartments, each with a ration of food. Her wisdom is 
not baulked, even, by the necessity that the first laid eggs, at the bottom of the 
long tube, must hatch out their larve before the others ; for she provides a back- 
door for their exit at that end. The common theory is, "that instinct—apparently 
so wise and far-seeing—is a blind, mechanical impulse, implanted at the creation 
of the animal races for the preservation of life; and, viewing them in the wild 
state, the answer seems adequate. 
But here at my side is a little quadruped who sets the question afloat ip 
Itisa young fox-hound of pedigree as aristocratic as that— 


Which stamps the caste of Vere de Vere. 


His utter inability, with all his fleetness and intelligence, to supply himself with 
an honest meal, attests this, as well as his peculiar form, which shows his long 
descent under domestication as clearly as the infantile feet of a Chinese lady 
prove her rank. His ancestors for countless generations have been bred to the 
pursuit of a single species of game for the sport of their owners. But he had 
never associated with others of his kind, nor had he ever set nose upon a fox- 
trail, until the past season, when he was taken out for the chivalric rites of initia- 
tion, one day, to a spot where a fox had been known to recently pass. 

In crossing the fields, the puppy seems stirred by some new sensations. His 
pointed nose is kept continually upon the ground, following a zigzag course of 
involyed windings past computation. There are strange scents—trails of squirrel 
and field-mouse never found near the farm-house, and of shy birds whose wing 
never ¢ircles about the chimney and rvof-tree. But suddenly, without visible 
cause, the little fellow becomes frantic over some wonderful discovery he has 
made among the dry leaves. He howls and springs about as if suddenly 
smitten with hydrophobia ; and forthwith shoots off upon the fox-trail, to the music 
of his now first attempts at baying; which make the woods ring with ‘echoes! At 


the magic of that scent a throng of memories was awakened which stirred him - 


to a strange ¢ enthusiasm ; and the young hound had found “ the thing that he was 
rn to do!” We are almost tempted to believe that he has, literally, a memory 
oi the long pursuits of his ancestors—of habits which, in some marvellous way, 
have accumulated from generation to generation ! The scion of a noble house, 
like Kubla Kahn, he 
Heard from far 


Ancestral voices prophesying war— 
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war upon the fox-race, the only species which his hereditary propensities prompt 
him to 


pursue. 
_ Here was the manifestation of something not to be distinguished from instinct, 


but directed to a purpose utterly alien from any use. When the fox is caught, 


the hound will starve rather than eat a morsel of his flesh, The propensity is 
in his very nature; but we are forced to acknowledge that it could not have been 
an original planting of the Creator in the species. It is rather a transplanting, or 

grafting, of his ingenious owner, who—by long patience with a wild crab-apple 
stock, as it were, by culture and pruning of every shoot except in a particular 
direction—succeeds, at last, in making an idiosynerasy a permanent trait. But it 
is only through very many generations that much is accomplished. Culture isa 

weak force compared with Selection—that watchword' of Darwin. 

Out of an acre of puppies the breeder chooses one, which has just the faintest 
predilection for putting his nose to the ground upon some trail, and drowns the 
remainder. Of that one’s progeny there is, perhaps, one found with the slightest 
shade deeper impression of the trait he is striving for. This selection is kept up 
for a great many generations ; and through its means the breeder 
wonders. 

The most curious perversions of instinct have, undoubtedly, been wrought’ in 
the dog. -In no other species of domestic animals are the breeds characterised, 
mentally, by such wonderful “traits of genius.” The expefiment of selection 
has probably never been fully tried in the human race; but.if such persons, for 
instance, should marry as were adept chess-players, for many generations, until 
the latest heir of the house, while an infant in the cradle, should be E 
with delight at the sight of a chess-board, and should begin to move the pieces iy 
the ‘‘ King’s Gambit,” or some other established opening; would it seem much 
more strange than to discover a pointer, a few months of age, who had never 
received a lesson in his family profession, sitting motionless for a half hour, with 
his nose elevated towards a bird in a tree, at an angle of forty-five degrees, like 
an astronomer looking for a new asteroid? But the prejudices of society donot 
countenance the summary dismissal of the ninety-nine mediocrities among us in 
order to perpetuate the brilliant qualities of the hundredth; and so genius travels 
in no fixed orbit in our skies, but blazes forth like a meteor and disappears. 

The tendency to revert to the original character is wonderfully tenacious, and 
a stubborn obstacle to the domestication of an animal. A tendency purified 
through countless generations will suddenly bloom forth in a character as wild: as 
the day it was “snatched from the she-wolf's teat ! ” 

The children of Israel, in the wilderness, showed no stronger tendency to back- 
slide into idolatry. There are sometimes very strange upheavals of primitive 
character, and even the long-erased exterior marks reappear ; like the stripes upon 

a thorough-bred horse—a hieroglyphic statement of its pedigree more ancient 
than any its owner had record of. I have seen a litter of pigs striped lengthwise 
of the back in regular dark lines. Such regular marks in the coat of an animal, 
corresponding with the symmetry of its form, are seldom retained in domestica 
tion; and, ever since the day that Jacob set up peeled rods before the herds of 
his avaricious but not so wily father-in-law, our cattle have been marked much 
like a map of the Indian Archipelago. Some animals vary in colour at different 
periods of life. There is never a white colt, nor a black ealf. The whitest 


horse was black at its birth; and the jet-black cow was unmixed red. The 


albino tendency is not uncommon in the wild state, but is often made permanent 
in domestication. 
It is quite easy to tame a wild animal ; but to domesticate the species so that, 
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at last, the progeny shall be born tame is, indeed, an accomplishment. An indi- 
vidual of the wildest species may be taken when young, and made exceedingly 
tame. Its instinctive antipathy to man is quickly overcome. No puppy will be 
tamer, or fawn more lovingly upon his master than a young fox thus treated; but 
woe to the neighbouring poultry when he is a few months old ! He is amazingly 
treacherous ; but his viciousness is not owing to depravity or original sin. It is 
— the “integrity of his wild nature—the virtue of his race in its proper 

If uneonfined, he early takes off to his native haunts, and the labour 
iam his education has only the effect to make him the bolder and 
more adroit it thief He will pillage barns and hen-roosts which his kindred will 
not venture to approach. 

In the eye of Nature, the beasts of the forest have only been brought within 
our influence to be demoralised. Evil communications. corrupt good manners. 
Their primal virtues vanish like the gossamer work of frost. in the sun! and 
their strong defensive instincts fail them, like the helplessness which fell upon the 
chivalric limbs of King Arthur when he stepped upon the enchanted ground that 
encircled the magician’s castle. 

Is instinct, then, mutable, and simply the record of experience—a slow accumu- 
lation which has marked the progress of the whole animal ereation through count- 
less shifting forms? or is it an original principle in the species? But the answer 
to this on the former alternative would lead, forthwith, into the hazardous field 
which lieth between Agassiz and Darwin ; and it would be a foolhardy tilt for any 
knight of ordinary prowess. 

It was.a sublime moment in the life of that pre-Adamite man, and an epoch in 
the history of his race, when the idea first entered his breast that. he might es- 
tablish companionship with some of those creatures of whom he had been, hitherto, 
only the ruthless destroyer. Man was a frail being, whose tender body had 
slight protection against the inclemencies of the weather, or the assaults of enemies, 
amidst those gigantic quadrupeds, and those mountains of reptile flesh with stomachs. 


of miielstrom voracity, whose fossil remains excite our amazement. The very 


maintenance of his existence upon the planet compelled him to be the most ruth-. 
less ofall its inhabitants. 

The first attempt. to subdue some wild animal was probably in furtherance of 
man’s greatest need, that of defence against wild beasts. But may we not suppose 
that there were, even then, vague cravings in his heart for something which his 
savage life had not yielded—for some relations of trust and sympathy between him 
and other creatures of flesh and blood? The next acquisition might have been of 
some animal furnishing food ; as the incipient symptoms made their appearance in 
our race of that love of repose which has since made such universal progress. 
The chase became occasionally wearisome; and the supply was intermittent. 
But it. was no ignoble sloth which inspired ‘the long and laborious contest with: 
those tenacious instincts which held us with the grasp of iron clasps. Without 
some respite from the ceaseless battle for his necessities, there were no chance for 
the dreams which then dimly haunted the brain of man to open into the flowers. 
of Art and Science. 

I have loved sometimes to picture, in imagination, a scene of that first under- 
taking, so. difficult without the aid of modern inventions. With some enclosure, or 
hampering thong upon the strong, desperate beast, he is trying the novel experi- 
ment so momentous in the fate of our race. Close'at hand is the black door of a 
cavern—the only shelter of his family. Around him spreads the dread, boundless. 
forest—dark and stern, but fascinating to that sinewy form from its. rude free- 


dom and alluring mystery, and peopled to his eye with strange beings who ride- 
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upon the winds and: appear in the lightning and tempest. His dusky mate is 


‘watching eagerly, or assisting the strange experiment of this early reformer am idst 
the dull conservatism of his tribe; and around him are “his young barbarians all 
at play "rehearsing, perchance, in sport, the hunts and encounters they are so 
soon to play in earnest in ‘that hostile region—a naked brood scarcely less wild 
‘than the wolf's whelps in another cavern not far off, or the cubs of the bear who 
is their next-door neigWbour in’a hollow tree. 

It is a very significant fact regarding the early period of the domestication of 
the dog, that his mame—with a few others pertaining ‘specially to the home-life 
of man, sach as house, father, mother, son, daughter, tears, heart, &c.—is identi- 
cal among all the great family of Indo-European languages. Naturalists can fix 
upon no existing wild: species in which he can be placed. They are at variance, 
even, between the wolf, the fox, and the jackal. The revelations of the Bone 
Caves have not proved ‘whether any of those animals; whose remains are found 
with ‘those of man, had been domesticated by him ; but, perhaps, there ‘were ‘the 
beginnings of some such relation even at that early day; and the domestic races 
we have now may be the lineal descendants of some of those species thought long 
extinct. 

An insatiate, carniverous quadraped—fierce, 
with senses preternaturally keen—must have been that wild beast which man pro- 
posed to make his friend and companion; and reason only could have foreseen 
how these traits would enhance, instead of diminish, his value under training. ‘So 
the dog became the most variously useful of all domestic animals; and wherever 
upon the globe is the foot-print of man, close beside it is that of his faithful ser- 
vant. I was amusingly reminded of this; the other day, when, in tearing down 
an old building, a brick was discovered with the perfect print of a dog's foot, to the 
most delicate lines. It seems as if there were no avocation of man going on. any- 
where but there is a dog close at his heels, ready to “alee: a 
material undergoing manufacture be plastic. 

So intimate has been the history of this wonderful animal with every industry and 
amusement of man, that he occupies @ prominent position in the literature of every 
age and people. The proverbs in which he serves to point the moral would make 
a long list ; and he has become the common type of every: habit. and disposition, 
all the way from faithfulness and magnanimity down to’ utter meanness and 
worthlessness. The extraordinary fact can only be accounted for by su 
him to have implicitly acquired, by the foree of example, every good and bad 
trait of his masters, until the part he is made to play in “ A®sop’s Fables” and 
**Old Mother Hubbard ” is but a slight stretch of probability. “ It’s a good sign 
of a dog when his face grows like his master’s,” says the Ettrick Shepherd. 
“It’s a proof he’s aye glow’ring up in ‘is master’s e’en to discover what he’s 
thinking on. Hector got so like me, afore he dee’d, that I remember; when I 
‘was owre lazy to gang to the kirk, I ased to send him to take my place in the 
pew; and the minister never kent the difference. Indeed, he once asked me 
next day what I thocht of the sermon; for he saw me wonderfu’ attentive 
a rather sleepy congregation. Heetor and me gied ane anither sic a look! 
was like to split; and the dog, after laughing in his sleeve for mair than a hun- 
dred yards, couldn’t stand’t nae longer, ‘but was obliged to loop awa owre'a ei 
into a potato field, pretending to scent partridges.” 

The dog is, indeed, an imitative creature in @ still deeper sense’ than the 
catching of outward peculiarities, as the ape does. It is claimed, even, that his 
brain is remarkably active; which is shown in the vividness of his dreams, and in 
his nervous sensitiveness to discordant. sounds. We never cease to wonder at 


cunning, treacherous, agile, and 
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fresh manifestations of his intelligence ; and a record of the authentic anecdotes of 
this kind would fill a library. : 
Be | This early spring morning, while the first notes of two or three birds are sound 
_| ing in the orchard behind the house, I listen to another faintly reverberating echo 
on the air from out the old gray barn at the foot of the hill. It is the cackling of 
_ a chorus of hens, petulant and irritating, if too near, but at this distance it gives - 
the ear a titillating, piquant music, as grateful as the frequent ejaculations of sur- 
prise from the sreturned birds at finding their old haunts unchanged. 
All the occupants:of the farm-yard seem aroused. ‘here is a Babel of tongues 


F ' among the turkeys, geese, and ducks, and the bleating sheep with their early 

2 | lambs. The cattle, of which glimpses can be caught— SO 

£ Their white horns tossing above the wall, ‘ 
& | make the air vocal with a plaintive bellowing, which is quickly answered in 

P| echoes, filtered to a su.ter strain, from the woods across the meadow; and two _ 
| @olts are racing over the stubble-field, and neighing to each other in sharp, coltish 

ef Amidst these sights and sounds of happy life about the farm-house, we are 

_.)  veminded afresh of how cheerless would be man’s surroundings without this society 

e'} of animals which he has drawn about him. 


If we explore the dim interior of the cavernous barn, a fountain of delightful 
: memories is stirred. The education of that boy has been sadly neglected who has 

no blissful recollections of hunting hen’s eggs amid the fragrant mows of a ruinous 
old barn. 

But the vagaries of instinct make sometimes a very amusing exhibition in the 
farm-yard. The hen will often forget that she is not to feed her young in the 
nest, like a robin, and will brood in some high loft from which it is impossible to 
lead out the chickens when hatched. Some refuse utterly to brood, but lay the 
year around. One little boy I wot of—an incipient extortioner—puts his pet 
Bantam under a basket every morning, until the diurnal egg is deposited. 

Instinct in the turkey retains somewhat its primitive integrity, for that species. 
iswf very recent acquisition. The young will still play the little farce of hiding 
and feigning apoplexy at a note of warning from the mother. Her nest is care- 
fully selected at a distance from the barn, and the eggs are turned daily, and when 
left, covered with dry leaves. When Nature whispers in her ear the unknown. 
synonym for the word sit, no barn-door fowl is so persistent ; for, though the 
language of instinct consists only of monosyllables, it is spoken with wonderful 

Whatever of original instinct remains with domestic animals, is generally 
shown in full force in the case of their young; and so strong is the maternal 
affection, that instances have occurred of their voluntarily adopting others than 
theirown. I have known a cat to adopt a squirrel among her kittens. A 

; remarkable story is told of a terrier which took charge of a brood of young ducks, 
having lost her own young. She was greatly alarmed, however, when they went 
into the water, and when they came to land she took them up, oue by one, and 
carried them to her kennel. Singularly enough, the next year she adopted two 
eock-chickens ; but when they began to crow, she was as much alarmed as she 
had been by the waywardness of the ducklings, and always suppressed, by some 
manner of discipline, every such attempt. 

If we consider the injury we should suffer if the vermin on which the cat preys 
were allowed to increase without that check, her domestication will avpear of no 
slight importance. The estimation in which Whittington’s famous cat was held 
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by the foreign king, is quite credible. The service which this sly, prowling 

character renders, is an interesting illustration of the inherent virtue, in the 

great plan of Nature, of elements which appear from some points of view unmiti- 
tedly evil. 

of: of different species is not uncommon. 

Though the taming itself is easy, the lack of hereditary familiarity and subjec- 


tion gives the creature’s manners much eccentricity ; and his moral conduct.as a — 


member of civilised society is rather exceptionable. He is continually relapsing 
into the old paganism, and his instincts break out in a very amusing manner: 

The beaver is easily made a household pet; but he will set himself at work, 
with many a wise look, in the proper season, at building a dam—perhaps across 
a corner of the parlour, with toys, books, newspapers, and whatever else he can 
lay paws upon. ait 

The crow is very proficient under training; but his hereditary propensities do 
not forsake him, and he becomes an adroit ‘‘ snapper-up of unconsidered trifles,”. 

The pig eon has been transformed to aridiculous extent. The fantail is doomed 


to chronic strutting; the tumbler has the obese form of a dumpling; and the 


his gullet to three or four 
times his size 

Man is undoubtedly responsible for such deformities as these; but when we 
notice such aberrations as bees commencing to build a five-sided court, we do not 
take blame to ourselves for the strange depravity—or perhaps only absent-minded- 
ness—in a community of such proverbial wisdom, and one left so. much -to its 
own devices, There are also some singular variations amongst animals wholly 
in the wild state. Notwithstanding the assertion of an eminent writer, in illus- 
tration of the unreasoning permanency of instinct, that the swallow built its. nest 
among the timbers of the Ark in exactly its present fashion, I have observed one 
instance of striking deviation from the time-honoured plan, in which one of them 
oe her nest skilfully fixed to the inside of a loop of rope which hangs down 
some distance below the rafter of a barn. It was much more secure, too, than if 
built in the old method, by which, perhaps, her early ancestor lost. many broods by 
the tumbling down of weakly-fastened nests into the merciless. hands..of the 
young Shems, Hams, and Japheths. How many, before Newton, had watched 
the fall of an apple from the tree, without making any transcendent discovery of 
planetary laws! So hundreds of conservative’swallows had seen this loop of: rope 
swinging near their nests, without revolutionising the style of their architecture, 
until in the head of this little radical it produced brilliant results! Similar’ in- 
stances of change in performing those tasks, which are popularly supposed to be 
directed solely by a blind, unreasoning impulse, are not rate; and they certainly 
how improvement rather than degradation. 
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in NOVEMBER. 


PRIGHTON i in November is a recognised rendezvous of Society. Pleasant 
sets that have been broken up at the close of the London Season, and plea- 
sant sets that have been formed in August and September abroad and at home, 
at Continental Bider and English watering-places, have alike separated with the 
common understanding, “ Atleast we shall meet'at Brighton in November.” And 
Society has exeellent reasons for choosing the month that ordinarily in England is 
associated with all that is most terrible in an English winter—yellow fogs, slate- 
coloured skies, rain, and the East wind—for the Brighton Season. A fine Novem- 
ber is a tradition of Brighton. You expect mild weather and sunny mid-days, 


and you look for a blue sky, a silver—grey sea flickering in the pale sunshine, and a 


‘soft breeze fluttering in from the West. Of course this pleasant ideal is not 
invariably attained, but it is reached sufficiently often to satisfy the not very 
-exacting demands of those who have bitter reminiscences of what an English 
November can be. Non cwivis contingit adire Corinthum. It has not fallen 
to the fortune of everyone to winter on the Riviera. And those who compare 
November in Brighton with the same month in London, in the North, or in the 
Eastern Counties, may be excused for their enthusiastic admiration of the winter 
-season in Sussex. 

With the exception of the Chiaja at Naples there is no such brilliant sea-side 
Corso in Europe as the King’s-road in the height of the Brighton Season. From 
the early'morning until the sun sets over the water in the golden West, and the 
white mist of the winter’s night settles down over sea and land, it is thronged by a 
gay and glittering society, and offers a spectacle of stately splendour and brilliant 
life such as not a few Continental capitals are unable to equal. Quite early in the 
morning you see solitary horsemen and mounted parties riding down the King’s- 
road on their way to the meet of the harriers. The environs of Brighton are 
very far from satisfying the fair ideal of a hunting country. Those to whom 
huuting means a.guick burst’ of twenty minutes over grass land, and who know 
what it is to be in the first flight in the Shires, will of course not be wholly con- 
‘teuted with the sport that they meet with on the Southdowns. However, the 
Brighton harriers can at least claim to be the most fashionable of “‘ currant-jelly 
packs.” And most of the best performers ‘cross-country ”’ have, at one time or 
another followed them, and not without agreeable reminiscences. The amuse- 
ment of hunting upon wheels too—after all the pleasantest mode of hunting for 
ladies, certainly the pleasantest for those who accompany them—can be enjoyed 
on the whole very'well in the country about Brighton. If the bye-roads were 
only a little less vile, this phase of the sport would be pursued more satisfactorily. 


As the morning wears on, the Promenade and the Pier grow gradually thronged. © 


-On the pier, seated under the glass arcades, and strolling round the enceinte where 
the band plays, is an animated throng of loungers, listening to the inevitable 
selections from Offenbach and Verdi, seeking out fair faces in the crowd, criticising 
toilettes, seeing and being seen.. The Parade, in the meantime, presents a spec- 
tacle full of glittering life and animation. Ona November morning the King’s- 
‘road fully justifies its claim to the title of Rotten Row-by-the-Sea. There are 
endless pairs and parties cantering up and down. Riding along there goes one 
who, each morning in the spring and early summer, «may be seen riding in the 
Park, just as each evening in the Session he may be found on the benches of th 
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House. His seat seems as good in the saddle now as it was some forty years 
since when he carried the horn at his saddle-bow in the Midlands, just as they 
say his shot is still as sure in the stubble asit used to be found a generation ago at 
the old Red House. Cantering by his side, with the utmost. confidence and ease, 
is his little granddaughter, a charming child of some tem years old, with her gold 
hair floating over her shoulders as her pony ‘strides swiftly along. That young 
lady with the braided yellow hair, and the exquisitely-fitting riding-habit—a 
masterpiece of Creed—who rides her spirited. chestnut with so much boldness and 

the Row in the Season she can count lier pupils by the score. . She seems to 
have the gift of inspiring those under her charge with something of her own 
skill and confidence. And she appears to overcome the difficulties of teaching 
with the same ease and success with which she negotiates. the hurdles at the 
Horse-show. That delicate, graceful woman driving the pair of restive bays ina 
park phaeton, with her little son by her side, is one whose face is familiar enough 
to London Society. You may have seen her guiding the same’ equipage through 
London streets or on the lawn at. Hurlingham whilst her husband was shooting off 
the ties in some handicap, with a smile of triumph on the fair face as the “blue 
rocks” fluttered to the ground, and you may have remarked the same face in the 
Stewards’ Stand at sone great race-meeting, with the same soft, exulting smile 
upon it as her husband’s colours—the argent et feuille-morte that have been often 
seen in the van at Chantilly and Baden, as well as at Newmarket, Ascot, and 
Goodwood—were sweeping to the front. : va ies 

The French immigration, which is one of the results of the war, has given | 
to Brighton this Season some characteristic aspects. You cannot go far along 
the King’s-road without the crisp accents of the Parisian fdmeur ringing in -your 
ears, that seem at once to take you back to the lounge before Tortoni’s ; and 
now and again you come across some dainty. Parisian. toilette that in its incep- 
tion must be clearly referred to Lucy Hoequet, or to Worth. And every- 
where you meet with French bonnes nursing their tiny charges, and wearing 
the white caps and the stuff capes, chattering with one another and loitering 
about, just as they used to dress and talk and loiter in the Tuileries Gardens 
some few months since. Brighton has become the resort of not a few of the men of 
_ the Empire. That short, stout man, is M. de Fialigny, one of the-last left of 
those who, from the first, fullowed the fortunes of Napoleon III. And that 
aged, grey-haired man is the French manufacturer and great officer of 
state, who was one of the few who lent dignity and respectability to Imperialist 
Government during a period when it most of all needed both. There are many 
here too of the parasites of the power that was, of those, who in the 
of one of their number, “ se sont joliment amusés aux frais de la France, de: 
puis dix-hwit ans.” As they walk or drive along the Parade the sombre me- 
lody of “ Die Wacht am Rhein,” which the too patriotic German bands never 
weary of playing, must ring in their ears from morning till night. 

After lunch, the gay tumult of promenaders along the King’s-road, is such as 
is but rarely equalled in the most thronged and fashionable of London thorough- 
fares. And the brilliant turmoil of carriages and mounted parties that crowd’ the 
road is such as, on any June afternoon, can be seen from the statue of Achilles, 
or from Grosvenor Gate. The stream of life sways swiftly along, and breaks into 
eddies at intervals, where some knot of friends meet, or some shop window 
attracts the indolent loungers, and sweeps here and there’ into side streets. 
hoofs and wheels, the hum of voiees, and the 

ting surge on the. shingle float the airy refrains of the. Morgenbliitter 
Walzer, played by a band before the hotel. Ia the crowd every grade of the 
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community, from royalty to the rabble, seems represented. That isa great Whig 
peer, one of the favoured few who still’ possess pocket boroughs and own shares 
in pocket counties—that tall, fair-haired man, who is indolently looking ‘down, 
throngh his eyeglass, at the Blertheim spaniels which ‘his wife is admiring, and 
the dog-fancier is loudly extolling. Close by, you may see Denzil Rivers, jour- 
nalist ‘and novelist, to whom we are all, week after week, so much indebted for 
the amusement’ afforded us by his epi ic surveys of politics and society. 
In that canary-coloured chariot is a royal duchess. The four-in-hand that towers 


above the confusion of vehicles, of broughams, landaus, caléches ressorts, 


victorias, phaetons, hired flies, and tradesmen’s carts is a regimental drag. As 
the sun sets the dusk falls quickly round—the English winter, like the southern 
summer—has but little twilight, and the cortege of carriages that stretches in long 
lines from Hove far away through Kemp Town, swiftly dwindles away, the esplanade 
grows rapidly empty, and with the darkness, silence settles down on the City by 
the Sea. 

“ Tue Story or THE Votsunes NIBLUNGS.”* 


‘“‘ This is the Great Story of the North, which should be to all our race what — 


the Tale of Troy was to the Greeks, — to all our race first ; and afterwards, when 
the change of the world has made our race nothing more than a name of what 
has been, —a story too, — then should it be to those that come after us no less 
than the Tale of Troy has been to us.” 

With these noble words, the cheerful Saxon singer brings forward these earliest 
stories of our race. The Icelander and the Teuton may dispute for precedence ; 
but, to the lovers of poetic life, the tale has the same interest in either version :— 

Oh, hearken, ye who speak the English tongue ! 

How, in a waste land, ages long ago, 

The very heart of the North bloomed into song, 

After brooding o’er this tale of woe. 

Hearken and marvel how it might be so,— 

That such a sweetness, so well-crowued could be - 
Betwixt the ice-hills and the cold gray sea.” 


The line of the Volsungs descended from Odin ends with Sigurd, the son of Sig- 
mund. In his adventures, and in the working out of the life and death of those 
near him, lies the chief interest of the tale. After twelve chapters of preparation, 
the hero appears. Later, he is thus pictured :— 

* Now, the hair ofthis Sigurd was golden-red of hue, fair of fashion, and falling 
down in great locks ; thick and short was his beard, and of no other colour ; high 
nosed ; broad and high-boned of face. So keen were his eyes, that few durst gaze 


up under the brows of him. His shoulders were as broad to look on as the 


shoulders of two. Most duly was his body fashioned betwixt height and breadth, 
and in such wise as was seemliest ; and this is the sign told of his height, that when 
he was girt with his sword Gram, which same was seven spans long, as he went 
through the full-grown rye-fields, the dew-shoe of the said sword smote the ears of 


_ the standing corn; and, for all that, greater was his strength than his growth. 


Well could he wield sword and cast forth spear, shoot shaft and hold shield, bend 
bow, back horse, and do all the goodly deeds that he learned in his youth’s days.” 
The “ Volsunga” is a poem lacking only verse. The rhythm is full and sweet, 
the imagery bold and clear. The art which formed it is true as Nature herself; 
for rejecting the pigments, which in mortal hands must ever be artificial colours 
only, the artists have wrought in the light and shade, which is real. Their lan- 


guage is‘true to the form : it lights and it shadows the idea beneath, but obtrudes 
no colour of its own. : 


*Vdlsunga Saga.—The story ot the Volsunga and Niblungs, with Certain Songs from thé 


Elder Edda. Translated from the Icelandic by Errixm Macnusson and WM. MogRIs, 
London : F.§. Ellis. 1870. 
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Sigurd had won his treasure, guarded, as it always is, by a fearful dragon. 
Fafnir, the dragon, or worm as the tale has it, slain and dying, says :— 
“Ride there, then, and thou shalt find gold enow to suffice thee for all thy life- 


: days; yet shall that gold be thy ‘bane, and the bane of every one soever who 


“Then up stood Sigurd, and said, ‘ Home would. I ride, and lose all that wealth, 
if I deemed, that, by the losing thereof, I should never die ; but every brave and 
true man will fain have his hand on wealth till that last day.’ ” 

Lays from the Edda are mingled with the prose of the Saga. Noneare finer than 
the songs of the woodpeckers, when Sigurd, having eaten of the serpent’s heart, is 
able to interpret them. 

“Then the fourth sang : — 

Soft on the fell 

A shield-may sleepeth ; 
The lime-tree’s 

Playing abont her. 

The sleep-thorn set Odin 
Into that maiden, 

For her choosing, in war, 
The one he willed not,” 


The sleeping maiden of all romance is here Brynhild, daughter of King Budli 
the Budlung. 


Sigurd freed the “shield-may ” from the long sleep; and they plighted troth. 
Minerva-like, she prevailed over all women ; and many men she surpassed in war- 


_ like deeds, The fates grant such women all things else, but deny them happi- 


ness 


wed Gudrun, the daughter of Guiki’” “ Sigurd answered, ‘ What king’s 
daughter lives to beguile me.’ ” 

At last, Sigurd goes among the Giukings, Giuki’s wife gives him a drink, 
causing him to forget Brynhild and all their mutual life. (What potion could 
make a hero forget the woman he loved, not for her wisdom, but for herself?) He 
weds Gudrun ; and readers who have fallen in love with her in Mr. Morris’s poem 
of her lovers will be glad to read of her in these earliest renderings. 

Grimhild sets her son Gunnar to woo Brynhild. Gunnar is not man enough to 
do the deed whieh shall win lofty Brynhild. Her lover must ride through the 
fire blazing about Hlymdale Hall. Gunnar fails, though his brother-in-law lends 
him the mighty horse Grani. At last, Sigurd, as was planned by old Grimbhild, 
assumes the shape of Gunnar, and gets his bride for him. All might have gone 
well; but the Queens brag and quarrel, when all comes out, and the shield-may 
finds herself deceived. But no spot nor stain is on this noble woman, — maiden 


or wife. None of the loose ways of Olympus run through the Saga pages, 


Cheated though she was, the stern, loyal Norse woman says, “‘ Nor will I have 
pe kings in one hall; I will lay my life down rather than beguile Gunnar the 
g.” 
The curse which follows the understanding when it is not illumined by inspired 
reason overthrows Brynhild. She yields to jealous rage, and incites Gunnar. The 
Giukings plot together, and slay Sigurd unarmed and unawares. 
Though the reader’s interest is in the greater Brynhild, Gudrun is made the 
heroine. She rises into dignity in her mourning. © 


“Gudrun moaned, and drew a heavy breath; and Brynhild heard it, and - 


laughed when she heard her mourning. Then said Gunnar, ‘ Thow laughest not 


because thy hearts-roots are gladded, or else why doth thy visage wax so wan?” 


The Lament of Gudrun, Mr. Morris deems ‘“ the most lyrical, the most com- 


6 Brynhild answers, ‘I shall gaze on the hosts of the war-kings, but thou shalt 
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lage the most beautiful, of all the Eddaic poems, — & poem Unt any age or 
might count among its most precious possessions.’ 


. Gudrun 
wail or greetin 
Bot with heavy 
Was her heart a-breaking. 


Once was I counted 

By the King’s warriors . 
Higher than any 

Of Herjan’s mays ; 

Now am I as little 

As the leaf may be, 

Amid wind-swept wood 

- Now when dead he lieth. 


~ Through much wailing and sorrow, the tale wears forward. Much snail 
and foreseeing is wasted ; for the weary actors are not helped thereby. Then, as 
now, itis not the vision ‘of the future which prevails, but the true vision of this 
present moment. 

Gudrun weds Atli, brother of Brynhild, now gone to herend. tli kills her 
, kindred to get the gold of Sigurd, Fafnir’s—Bane. 

Great-hearted Hogni lies condemned to death. A counsellor says: “‘ Better 
rede I see thereto; take we the thrall Hjalli, and give respite to Hogni; for this 
thrall is made to die, since the longer hé lives the less worth shall he be.” | 
_ Then in such wise spake Hogni. A man seldom speaketh who is fallen into 
hard need, for he prayed for the thrall’s life, and said that these shrieks he could 


not away with, and that it were a lesser matter to him to play out the play tothe _ 


end; and therewithal the thrall gat his life as for the time.” 

Inhis turn, Atli is slain. ‘Gudrun, sick at heart, attempts to drown herself ; 
but the billows cast her a-land, and she is given in marriage to King Jonakr. 
Her sons avenge Swanhild, her daughter by Sigurd, who had been slain by Jor- 
munrek. This is the last chapter, for the sons of Gudrun are stoned. 

«And now has come to an end the whole root and stem of the reseed 

Now MAY ALL EARLS 

BE BETTERED IN MIND! 

May THE GRIEF OF ALL MAIDENS 
EVER BE MINISHED, 

For THIS TALE OF TROUBLE 

So TOLD TO ITS ENDING! 

In the latter part of the volume are printed “Certain: Songs “from the Elder 
Edda, which deal with the story of the Volsungs.” . 
oe the only metrical sources existing ofithose from which the Sagaman 

The blue-cloth cover is blazoned in quaint device of gold, from Morris's own 
pencil ; as if he put the volume forth with a loving hand. 

The volume is one that will be eagerly read by all for whom the poetry of the 
Northern nations possesses any interest. No word-painting overlays these pages, 
but word-life glows through them all. In those days, the passions of men were 
simple and strong. Love and hate filled all the heart ; and there was little room 
fer sentiment, be it sickly or be it wholesome. True, the individual conscience 
was well-nigh dormant, for an iron fate compelled the will. As poor Brynhild 
- vamgip Bis I might not see clearly, or divide the good from the evil, because of the 

"veil that lay heavy on my fortune.” Truth once seen was mighty, and men 
stood by their kin as the planet holds to the sun. 

- It is well now and then to turn from this complex life of ours, and from this 
round we term culture, to the simpler ways of the Hite time, to the simple means 


by which great men grew to great deeds. 49 
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